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INTRODUCTION 

A REVIEW OP THE EMPIRE, WITH PARTICULAR RBPEREUOE 
TO THE COLONIAL WORLD* 

, / Bv LADY LU9AHD ' 

^ I 

The land suvface of the earth is estimated to extend over about 52,500,000 
square miles. Of this area the British Empire occupies nearly one-quavtev, 
extending over an area of about 12,000,000 square miles. By far the greater 
portion lies within the temperate zones, and is suitable for white settlement. 
The notable exceptions arc thesoutliern half of India and Burma; Boat, West, 
and Central Africa; the West Indian Colonies; the nortiiern portion of Aus- 
tralia; Now Guinea, British Borneo, and that portion of North America which 
extends into Arctic regions. The area of the territory of the empire is 
divided almost equally between the southern and the northern hemispheres, 
the great divisions of Australasia and South Africa covering lietween them in 
the southern hemisphere 6,308,506 square miles, while the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and India, including the native states, cover between them m the 
northern hemisphere 6,271,376 square miles. The alternation of the aea.son3 
is thus completo, one-half of the empiro enjoying summer, while one-half is in 
winter. The division of territory between the eastern and western hemi- 
sphoros is loss equal, Canada occupying alone in the western hemisphere 
3,053,940 square miles, while Australasia, South Africa, India, and the United 
Kingdom occupy together in the eastern hemisphere 6,925,975 square miles. 
As a matter of fact, however^ the eastern portions of Australasia border so 
nearly upon the wc.stern hemisphere that the distribution of day and night 
throughout the empire is, like the alternations of the seasons, aImo.st completo, 
onc-lmlf enjoying daylight, while the other half is In darkness. Tliese alter- 
nation.s of time and of seasons, combined with the variety of soils and climates, 
aro calculated to havo an inercasingly important effect upon the material and 
industrial, as well as upon the social and political developments of the empire. 
This will become evident in considering the industrial productions of tho 
difl'erent divisions, and the harvest seasons which permit the summer produce 
of one portion of tho empire to supply the winter requirements of its other 
markets, and conversely. 

Tho empiro contains or is bounded by some of the highest mountains, the 
greatest lakes, and the most important rivers of the world. Its climates may 
1)0 said to include all tho known climates of the world; its soils are no less 
various. In tho prairies of con toil Canada it possesses some of the most valu- 
ablo wheat-producing land; in the gross lands of the interior of Australia the 
best pasture country; and in the uplands of South Africa the most valuable 
gold and diamond-bearing beds which exist. The United Kingdom at present 
produces more coal than any other single country except the United States 

[ * lUproi^ucoil, by pomlaslon, from Ibo wow volumos of tbo -BriVaivnica, 

Loiulon nud Now York, 1903. Copyright, 1909, by The Encyclopedia Mtannlctt Co.] 

n. w.— voi>. xxn. n 1 _ 
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(which exceeded the Bj'itish output in 1900). The effect of climate tlirough- 
out the empire in modifying the type of the Anglo-Saxon race has as yot 
received only partial attention, and conclusions regarding it are oi a soinowliaL 
empiric nature* The general tendency in Canada is held to be lowiiids soiiic'- 
what smaller size, and a hardy active habit j in Australia to a tall, slight, jinle 
development locally known as cornstalkers,” characterised by considerable 
neiwous and intellectual activity. In New Zealand the type preserves almost 
exactly the characteristics of the British Isles. The South African, both 
Dutch and British, is readily recognised by an apparently sun-clricd, lank, and 
hard habit of body. In the tropical possessions of the empjre where wliito 
settlement does not take place to any considerable extent the individual aloiio 
is affected. The type undergoes no modification. It is to bo observed, in 
reference to this interesting aspect of imperial development, tlmt the multi- 
plication and cheapening of channels of communication and m(!un.s of travel 
throughout the empire will tend to modify the future accentuation of race 
difference, while the variety of elements in the vast area occupied should liavo 
an important, though as yet not scientifically traced, effect upon tlio Briti.sli 
imperial type. 


POPULATION OP THE EMPIRE 


The white population of the empire reaches a total of upwards of 52, 000, ()()() 
or about one-eighth of its entire population, which, including native races, i« 
estimated at something over 430,000,000. The white population inclndos 
some Prench, Dutch, and Spanish peoples, but is mainly of Anglo-Saxon race. 
It is distributed roughly as follows: 


United Kingdom and Ireland 

Australia 

Canada — French . . 1,400,000 

EwgUsh. * 


Africa— Dutch ) 

Driti&h J ' * 

India * . . ^ 

West Indies and Sermnda 


41,4f)4,078 

4,000,000 

5,200,000 

1 , 0 () 0 ,() 0 () 

100,000 
100 , ouo 


52,454,078 


These figures must be taken pnly as approximate. In some cases census 
details are out of datCj and official estimates have been acceiilecl. 

The native population of the empire includes types of the principal black, 
yellow, and brown races, classing with these the high-typo races of the blast, 
which may almost be called white. It is distributed as follows; 


India 


British Frovinces 
Native States 
British Tracts 


Mainly high typo, 
brown 


2111 , 085,1132 

011,181,5(10 

007,710 


204,87'!. 411 

» The population of India is divided into 118 groups, on tlio basis of liiiigiiago. 
These may, howevei', be collected into twelve principal groups as follows: 


Aryo-Indic 
Dra vidian 
Kolarian 
Uypsj 


Khaai 

TibGto-Burinni] 
Mon Annain 
Shan 


Siniilo 

Aryo-ItaulG 

Soinitic 

Aryo-lCiiroponn 
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Eastern Colonies 


Ceylon— Hlgli typo, brown and mixed 8,391,000 

Straits Sottlomonts— Brown and mixed 207,078 

Chinese yellow ...... 228,000 

Hong-Kong— Chinese yellow 211,000 

Brown . I,fi01 

North Borneo— Mixed brown , 200,000 


4,208,974 

Of the vai'ious races which inhabit these Eastern dependencies the most 
important arc the 2,000,000 Sinhalese and the 750,000 Tamil that make up 
the population of Ceylon. The rest ia made up of Malaj's, Chinese (in the 
Straits Settlements and Hong-Kong), Dyalts, Eurasians, and others. 


West Indies 

The West Indies, including the continental colonies of British Guiana and 
Honduras, and seventeen islands or gi-oups of islands, have a total coloured 
population of about 1,600,000. The colonics of this group which have the 
largest coloured populations are: 


Jamaica — CWofty black, some biown aad yoUow ..... fi25,000 

Trlnidnd—Blfick and brown . , , 8(14,000 

British Guiana— Black and brown * . 870,000 


1,130,000 

The populations of the "West Indies are very various, being made up largely 
of imported African negroes. In Jamaica these contribute four-fifths of the 
population. There are also in the islands n conaiclorable number of imported 
East Indian coolies and some Chinese. The aboriginal races include American 
Indians of the mainland and Carlhs. With these there has been intermixture 
of Spanish and Portuguese blood, and many mixed types havo appeared. 
The total European population of this group of colonies amounts to upwards 
of 80,000, to which 15,000 on account of Bermuda may be added. 


Ajrica 

Cbiofly black j ; ; : ; 


0 . 000,000 

8,000,000 


The aboriginal races of South Africa wore the Hottentots and Bushmen, 
The Hottentots are a yellow-skinned race .with crisp light hair. The Bush- 
men, who appear to have been a lower order of the same race, are believed to 
be the aboriginal typo of the Abatwa or pigmy race of Central Africa. Both 
these races are rapidly diminishing in numbers, and in British South Africa 
it is expected that they will in the course of the twentieth century become 
extinct, Besides these primitive races there are the dark-slcinned negroids 
of Bantu stock, commonly known in thoir tribal groups as Kaffirs, Zulus, 
Makalakas, Bccliuanns, and Damaras, which are ogam subdivided into many '* 
lesser groups. The Bantu compose the greater part of the native population. 
There arc also in South Africa Malays and Indians and othere, who during the 
last two hundred years have been introduced from Java, Ceylon, Madagascar, 
Mozambique, and British India, and by intermaiTiage with each other ana 
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with the natives have produced a hybrid population gonemlly classed togothor 
under the heading of the Mixed Races. These are of all colours, varying from 
yellow to dark brown. The tribes of Central Africa are as yot loss known. 
Many of them exhibit racial characteristics allied to those ol tlie li’ibGS oi boutli 
Africa, but with in soioe cases an admixture of Arab blood. 


East Africa 

Proteotorate— Black and bro^vn | ’ 

REd brovn , , - . 

Uganda— Eatimatofl In 1809 , . » . 


TFesf Africa 

Nigeria— Black and brown— Estimated in 1000 . 

Lagos I 

Gold Coast 1 Chiefly 
Sioiia Leono ( black 
Gambia ^ 



8,485,000 

16,000 

350,0110 

n,800,000 

0,000,000 


05,000,000 


8 , 000,000 

l.OOO.OOO 

3(10,000 

14,000 


4,774,000 


From east to west across Africa the aboriginal nations arc moMlly of the 
black negroid type, their varieties being only imperfectly known. Tlio tend- 
ency of some of the lower negroid types has been to drift towanis the west 
coast, where they still practise cannibalistic and fetish rites. On tho ca.Ht 
coast are foimd much higher types approaching to tlic Christian i'ncc.s of 
Abyssinia, and from east to west there has been n wide admixture of Am!) 
blood producing a light brown type. In Uganda and Nigeria a largo propor- 
tion of the population is Arab and relatively light-.skiunctl. 


Australasia 


AustralU— BJackj vexy low typo * iiOO^OCO 

Chinoso and linlf cBStofl, yoHow 00 000 

New Zealand— Maoris, Brown . . , dO OOO 

Fiji— PoJynosinu, black and brown [ IJJlVOO 

New Qii i 11 oa— Polynesian^ black and brown SiOO’OOO 


(101,700 

The native races of Australia and tho Polynesian groups of islands me 
divided into main types known as the dark and light Polynesian, The darlv 
type, which is black, is of a veiy low order, and m .some of tho islands still 
retains its cannibal habits. The aboriginal tribes of Australia uro of ii low- 
cla^ black tribe, but generally peaceful and inoffensive in tlu;ir habits. The 
white Polynesian races arc of a very superior type, and oxijibit, n.s in the Maoris 
of New Zealand, characteristics of a high order, Tho natives of New (luinett 
are in a very low state of civilisation. Tho estimate given of their miml icrs i.s 
approximate, os no census has been taken. 


Canada 

Indians-Brown 

1 coloured native races of Canada are the Ped Indians, many in 

tribal variety, but few m numbers. 
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Summary 


NaTHE POPULA'TIONS OE PlilNCirATi 0IV18IONfl OE THE BMPmE 


India 

CJeylon and Eastern Colonies 
West Indies 
South Africa 
British Central Africa 
East Africa 
West Africa * 

Anatraiasia and Islands 
Canada' . . ♦ ♦ 


aft4,874,4ll 

4308,074 

1,660,000 

6,000,000 

8 , 000,000 

0,660,000 

40,000,000 

001,000 

100,000 


850,184385 

White populations 63,464,678 

Civlnff a total of 408,688,008 


Thia is \yithout taking into account the population of the lesser crown colonies 
or allowing for the increase likely to be shown by a later census. Throughout 
the empii'o, and notably in the United Kingdom, there is among the white races 
a conisiderable sprinkling of Jewish blood. 

The latest calculation of the entire population of the world, including a 
liberal estimate of 650,000,000 for peoples not brought under any census, 
gives a total of something over 1,500,000,000. The population of the empire 
may therefore be calculated as amounting to something more than one-fourth 
of the population of the world. 

DIVISIONS AND GROWTH OP TUB BMPIRB 

It is a matter of first importance in the geographical distribution of the 
empire that the five principal divisions, the Uniteci Kingdom, South Africa, 
India, Australia, anef Canada, are separated from each other liy the three 
groat oceans of the world. The distance as usually calculated in nautical 
miles: from an English port to the Cape of Good Hope is 5,840 miles; from 
the Capo of Good Hope to Bombay is 4,610; from Bombay to Melbourne i.s 
5,630; from Melbourne to Auckland is 1,830; from Auckland to Vancouver 
6,210; from Halifax to Liverpool is 2,744. From a British port direct to 
Bombay by way of tlio Mediterranean it is 6,272; from a British port by the 
same route to Sydney 11,548 miles. These great distances have necessitated 
the acquisition of intermediate ports suitable for coaling stations on the trade 
routes, and have determined the position of many of the lesser crown colonies, 
wliich are held simply for military and commercial purposes. Such are the 
Bermudas, Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Labuan, 
IIong-Kong, which complete the chain of connection on the eastern route, 
and such on other routes are the Insscr West African stations — ' Ascension, 
St. Helena, the Mauritius, and Seychelles, the Falklaiids, Tristan d’Acunlia, 
and the groups of the western Pacific. Some of the latest annexations of 
tlic British Empire have been rocky islets of the northern Pacific required for 
the purpose of telegraph stations in connection with an all-British cable. 

For purposes of political administration the erapiro falls into the threw 
sections of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with the depend- 
encies of the Channel Islands and the Islo of Man; the Indian Empire, con- 
sisting of British India and the feudatoiy native states; and the colonial 
empire, compi'ising all other colonics and dependencies. 
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In the modern sense of extension beyond the limits of the United Kingdom 
the growth of the empire is of comparatively recent date. The Channel Islands 
became British as a part of the Norman inheritance of William the Con- 
quevor. The lale of Moo, which was for a short time held in concpiest by 
Edward I and restored, was sold by its titular sovereign to Sir William Scroop, 
earl of Wiltshire, in the year 1393, and by his subsequent attainder for high 
treason and the confiscation of bis estates, became a fief of the English crown. 
It was granted by Henry IV to the earls of Stanley, and held by thoiu and 
their collateral descendants until the sovereignty and revenues of the island 
were finally surrendered to the crown in 1765. With these exceptions and 
the nominal possession taken of Newfoundland by Sir Huinifiirey Gilbert in 
1583, all the tenitorial acquisitions of the empire have been made in the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth cenlui'ios. 

The following list of British colonies and dependencies shows the date and 
manner of their acquisition: 


Name 

Newfoundland , 


Date Molliotl of Acfinlslllou 

1683 Pogsosalon takon ky Sir IT, Gilbert for tho or own. 


St. Helena . 


Batbadoos , 
Bermudas , 
Prince Edward lali 
Nova Scotia, 

New Brunswick 
St. Chiistopber 
Nevis . . 

Bnbamas 

Gambiflr 


land 


Antigua , , . , 

Leeward lalandB , 

Jamaica . , . , 
Gold Coast .... 
N.-W. Torrltorlefl of Canada 


Century 


1600 

1005 

1000 

1620 

1620 

1020 

1023 

1028 

1020 

1631 

1082 

1032 

1065 

1061 

1070 


Captured. Settled by East India Company, 1001, 
Govorniwont vested in Bdtlsb orown^lfisO, 
Settlomont, 


II I Coded to Franco 1032 j rocovorod 1710, 
>1 

II A second time In 1817. 

n 

Couquorod. 

Settlomont. 

Settlomont under royal cliartor of Hudson Huy C'ojn^ 
fsTO tixinsforrod to C-auacla 


Name 

Hllbrallar 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Pominlca 

fit, Vincent , 

Oreiiadfl 

Windward Islands 
Tobago 

Falkland Islands , 
Honduras 
Sierra Leone 
N. S. Wales 
Ceylon . . ^ 

Trmidad 
r 


Eighteenth Century 


Bate 

1704 

1750-1700 

1759-1700 

1708 

3708 

1768 

17Q8 

1708 

1705 

1783-1780 

1787 

1788 
1795 
1797 


Capitulation. 

II 

II 

>1 

II 

11 

II 

Sottlomont, 

Treaty, 

Sottlomont. 

I • 

Capitulation. 


Mottiod of Acqulflltloii 


Malta , . 

Britisb Guiana 
St, Lucia , 


1800 

1803 

1803 


Nineteenth Genfury 

Capitulation. 
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Nineteenth Century (Oontmued) 

Nnrao DAto Method of Acquisition 

Ta^mnnin. ... * 1803 Setfclomont, 

Capo of Good IIopo . . 1806 Capitulation. 

fcJoycliGlleB .... 1800 ,, 

MaurlUua . , . . 1810 ,, 

Ascension and Tristan d’A- 1816 Militaiy occupation, 

oiinlia 

West Australia . . . 1899 Sottlemont. 

South Australia . , . 1380 ,, 

Now Zealand . . , 18<L0 SoUlemont and treaty. 

Hong' Kong .... 1843'1801 Troatios. Ko^vloon on tho mainland added in 1801. 
Natal ..... 1844 13y sopaiatlon from Cape, 

Lai) 11 an .... 1840 Gossion, 

Turks and Caicos laiancls . 1848 Soparation from Bahamas. 

Victoria .... 1851 Sopamllon from N. B. Wales. 

BtIUbU Golumhia . . , 1868 Settloraout iiiulor Hudson Bay Company. Tranaforred 

to crown 1869. Entored Canadian Confodoratiou 
1071. 

Straits Sottlomonts . . 1868 Vested in crown by East India Company. Trans- 

ferred from Indian to colonial possessions, 1867. 
Qiioensland . . , 1850 By Boparation from N. S. Wales. 

Lagos , , . , . 1801 Ceasion. 

Manitoba . . , . 1870 By Boparation from N.-W. Territory. 

Fiji 1874 Cession. 

West Paolflc Islands, incUuL 1877 By international agroomonfc. IBgli cominlsaion created 

ing Union, Ellico, Gilbert, by order In council, giving juriadicbloii over Islands 

Southern Solomon, and not included In other colonial governmentB, not 

other gioupg within juriadictiou of other civilised powers. Tonga 

and Cook Islands annexed to Now Zealand 1900. 
Cyprus .... 1878 Occupiod by treaty. 

North Borneo . . . 1881 Treaty and Bcttlomont under royal charter, 

Niger Coaat or S. Nigeria ♦ 1884 Protectorate declared. 

British New Guinea . ■ 1884 >, „ 

Bochuanalaud . . » 1866 ,, it 

Nigeria « * • • 1880 Treaty, conqiioat, and sottlemont under royal charter. 

Transferred to crown, inoorporatod with Niger 
Coast Protootorato and divided into N. and S. 
Nigeria, 1000, 

Somaliland .... 1887 Protectorate doolnrod. 

Sarawak .... 1888 ,, „ 

Brunoi . . . . 1883 „ „ 

BriblHli East Africa . . 1888 Treaty, conquest, and sottlcmont under royal charter, 

Transf erred to crown 1805. 

llhodosia » . , * 1880 Troaty, couquost, and settle mout under royal charter* 

British Central Africa . . 1801 Protectorate declared. 

Federated Malay States . 1874^1806 Treaty, 

Uganda .... 1804-1890 Protectorate declared. 

Paoidc IslandR — Christinas, 1808 Annexed for purposes of projected Pacific cable, 
Fanning, Ponrhyn, Su- 
wallow 

Wol-hai-Wol . . . 1898 Lease from China. 

Oraiigo lUver Colony . . 1900 Aimoxation. 

Transvaal , , , * 1900 Annexation. 

In the Pacific there ni’C, in nciclition to the possessions already mentioned, 
Bauman Islands, Bakir Island, Bell Cay, Bird Island, Bramble Cayj Caroline 
Islanch Cato Island, Coral Island and Dudosa, Danger Island, Ducie Island, 
Mint Island, Howland Island, Humphrey Island, Jarvis Island, Lihow Island, 
Little Scrub Island, Malden Island, Manihiki Islands, Nassau Island, Palmer^, 
ston Island, Palmyra Island, Pheenix group of Islands, Pitcairn Island, Purdy 
group, Raino Island, Rioi'son Island, Roggewein Island, Sophia Island, Star- 
buck Island, Surprise Island, Teinhoven Island, Vestoc, Washington or New 
York Island, Willis group, Wreck Reef, Macquarie Island, Retuma Island, 


j 
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and islands adjacent to British New Guinea. Among the dependencies of 
New Zealand should be mentioned the Kermadec Islands, 

In the Indian Ocean there are, besides the colonies already mentioned) 
Seychelles, Rodrigues, the Chagos Islands, St. Brandon Islands, Ainiranlo 
Islands, Aldabra and some other .small groups. There are also the Kuria- 
Muria Islands, the Maldive Islands, and the Ashmore Islands. 

In America there is all land which lies to the north of the Cannclinu prov- 
inces, with the exception of the TJnifced States territory of Alaska and ihs 
dependencies. 

The Indian section of the empire was acquired during the same three cen- 
turies under a royal charter granted to the East India Company by Qiiccn 
Elizabeth in 1600. It was transferred to the imperial govcvmnont in 1858, 
and Queen Victoria was proclaimed empress under the Royal Titles Act in 
1877. The following list gives Uie dates and methods of acquisition of the 
centres of the main divisions of the Indian Empire. ^ They have, in mo.st 
instances, grown by general process of extension to their present (.Umousions, 
The nine provinces are: 


Namo 

Madras . . , . 

Pate 

1600-1748 

Bombay .... 

1008-1086 

Bengal .... 

1038-1706 

Provinces and Ondh 

1764-1860 

Central Provinces 

Assam 

BurintiU .... 
Punjab .... 

1803-1817 

1825-1820 

1824-1863 

1840 

H.-W. Frontier Province . 

1001 

The senior commissiouerships 

Ajmefe and Morwara , . 18 J 8 

1884 

British Baluchistan . . 1841-1 370 

Audatnnn Islands , , 1858 


Method of 

By treaty aikI subfloquoiit coiujUGHt* Fort Ht, 
Goopgo^ tlJo Coundafilou of Madrua, wafl tho first 
tnrrltorlal poflsosfjloii of tlio KaHt Iiidift Company in 
India- It was acquired by treaty ^vitU Bh Indian 
TuloT. Madras Vffts raised Inte a prosUlonoy is IGBd i 
ceded to Franco 1740 ; rocovorocl 1748. 

Treaty and cossloa. Trade fiifll oHlabllHUud 1008, 
Ceded toll rUish cro^vn byFortnpd IGOh TrnnH- 
forred to ISaat India (Joinpniiy 1008, I^roHitloncy 
romoml from Surat 1065. 

Treaty and subBemiont conquostft, Firnt trade enttle- 
inont ostabllabcd by treaty at Plpll in OrlHsa 108II. 
Erectod into prcaldoucy by separatlou fr<nn Madras 
1081 . Virtual Boverolgnty aunouncod by Ymi India 
Company, as results of coiiquostH of Ollvoi 17(15. 

By conquests and tveaty^ ot which the principal 
dates wero 1801-0-14-^1 (>. In 1802 the nenihuU 
flovorolgiity of Polbl, till then retained by tho ginat 
MugbftT, was roaigncd into tho Imnda of tluj I'lnst 
India Oonifany. Oudh, at wliloli the cenniio.Ht 
may bo said to liavo begun with tlio hiuUe eC 
Baxar In 1708, wna Unnlly annexed in imi It 
was attached as a commission orsb Ip to the N.-W 
Provinces In 1870. 

By conquest and treaty. 

Goiiqiiost and cossioii. 

Conquest and coasloii, 

Conqiiost and annexation. Made into dlHllnct nrov- 
inco 1850, ^ 

Sabdiviflion. 


arc : 

By conquest and cession. 
Conquest and annexation. 
Conquest and Ireaty. 
Annexation 




Hyderabad 

Baroda 

Mysore 


Kashmir 
fiikiclirt 
Shan States 
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Udaipur 

Dajputana States, including 


Dholpur 

Jodhpur 


Alwar 

Bllcanor 


JLalawar 

Jaipur (and feudatories) 

Tonk 

Bhurtpiir 

Central Indian States, including 

Kotah 

Iiidoro 

Bhopal 

Itowa 

Bomhay Stalca, Including 

Glwalior 

Cutcli 

KUaitpur (Sind) 

Kolbapur (and depondonclos) 


Madras States, including 


U'ravftncoro 

Cochin 

Central Pro v incog States 
Dastat 

Bengal States 

Coocli Dollar 

Hill Tlpperah 


N.-W, Provinces Slates, including 

liampiir 

Punjab States, including 

CftThwftl 

Sltmur (Nahan) 

Patiala 

Dahawulpur 


Maler Kotla 

Jind 


FaridlLot 

Nabha 


Chambft 

Kapnrtbala 


Suket 

Miindi 


Kalala 


In addition lo liiose there .are British tracts known as the Upper Burma 
frontier and the Burma frontier. There is also a sphere of British influence 
in the border of Afghanistan, The state of Nepal, though independent, has 
been since the campaign of 1814-15 in close relations with Great Britain. 
All those native states have come into relative dependency upon Great Britain 
ns a result of conc|ucst or of treaty consequent upon the annexation of the 
neighbouring provinces. Tlic settlement of Aden, with its dependencies of 
Pevhn and Socotra Island, forms part of the government of Bombay. 

AnMINISTIlATION OP THE EMPIRE 

This vast congeries of states, widely different in character, and acquired 
by many different methods, holds together under the supreme headship of the 
ero^Yn on a generally acknowledged triple principle of self-government, self- 
support, and self-defence. The principle is more fully applied in some parts 
of the empire than in others; there are some parts which have not yet reached 
their full political evolution; some others in ■which the principle is tempo- 
rarily or for .special reasons in abeyance; others, again — chiefly those of very 
small extent, which arc held for purposes of the cTcfcnco or advantage of the 
whole — to which it is not applicablej but the principle is generally acknowl- 
edged as the structural basis upon which the constitution of the empire cxiste. 

Ill its relation to the empire the liomo section of the British Isles Is dis- 
tinguished from the others as the place of origin of the British race and the 
rcvsulcnce of the crown. Tlic history and constitutional development of this 
portion of the emjiire will bo found fully treated under separate headings., 

The total revenue, expenditure, and trade of the homo section of the. 
empire in 1900 'were as follows; 

Hovonuo . « ;6110, 800,006 

35xpoiidltnrfi 188,076,020 

Imports . . 608, 140; 050 

Ilxports . • • 887,622,088 
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It is enough to say that for purposes of aclministmtion tlie Tiulinn Einjuro 
is divided into nine great provinces (of wiiich the ninth, the N,-W. Froiitioi', 
was proclaimed in 1901) and foui' minor corntnissioneraliips. The nine groat 
provinces are presided over by two governors (Bombay niid Madras), four 
lieutenant-governors(Bengal, North-West Provinces, the Punjab, and Jkirina) 
and three chief commissioners (Assam, the Central IToyincoH, and tlu! N.-W. 
Frontier Province). The four minor commissionersliij)s arc j)ro.side(l over 
each by a chief commissioner. Above those the supreino cxeculivo tuilhoriiy 
in India is vested in the viceroy in council. The council consists of live ordi- 
nary members besides the existing commandcr-in-clucf. For legislative pur- 
poses the governor-general’s council is increased by the atldition of Hixli'cn 
members nominated by the crown, and has power under corlaiii realric Lions 
to make laws for British India, for British subjects in the native stales, and 
for native Indian subjects of the crown in any part of the world. The ailuiin- 
istration of the Indian Empire in England is carried on by a .seerolary of Httitu 
for India assisted by a council of not less than ten incmliers. The expeiuliluro 
of the revenues is under the control of the secretary in council. 

The total revenue, expenditure, and trade of India for 1900 wore as follows: 


Bevanue 

SxpondUure 

Imports 

Exports 


J:C7,Ot7,HOO 
O'l, 1)70.1)20 
(14,1S(5,4-10 
7a,l»'10,lll)0 


The colonial empire — exclusive of the Transvaal and Omngo River 
colonies — comprises forty-three district govermnonts. It is diviili'd into 
colonies of three closes and dependencies; these, again, are in some in.slaiiei's 
associated for admmistratiye purposes in federated group.s. The three eliusses 
or colonies are crown colonies, colonies possessing repvesentnlivo institutioiw 
but not responsible government, and colonies po.s.sca8ing i’Oi)i'e.s(mliitive in.sti- 
tutions and responsible goyernment. In crown coionie.H the crown Im.s (Mitire 
control ol legislation, and. the public odicons arc under the control of llu', houii' 
f*ti colonies Iho crown has only a veto on l('gi.H- 

! n."’ -m* government ictains control of the jmhlie ollicers. In 

lespoiisibJe colonies the crown retairm a veto upon legiHlatiou, Imt Uw home 
^ control of any public officer except Ihe governor. 

inwJ mnvT exception of Gibraltar and bt. Hi'h'iia, wlu-re 

S ^ governor lUonc — laws are luado by Uie gi mnor 

with the concurrence of a council nominated by the crown, lu s iiiirci • 

couSeS <'‘H’'i<>‘'ity of ihi.s 

ire & afcr- - 

Woes, and 1^'^lmnms, Biir- 

nated by tlio crown- Malta and bodies— one eleeted and one nomi- 

partly elected and partfy iomfnltcd ' ^vhieh is 

arenas exaedy°af at frome” with carried on by piirlijuiumtavy 

^ y no acme, with a cabinet responsible to pnrliumeul, Iho 
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crown reserving only n right of veto which is exercised at the discretion of the 
governor in the case of certain bills. The executive councils in those colonies 
designated as at homo by parliamentary choice are appointed by the governor 
alone, and the other public ofRcers only nominally by the governor on the 
advice of his executive council. 

Colonial governors are classed os governors-general; governors; lieutenant- 
governors; administratoiB; high commissioners; and commissioners, accord- 
ing to the status of the colony and de^ndency, or group of colonies and 
dependencies over which they preside. Their powers vary according to the 
position which they occupy. In all cases they represent the authority of the 
crown. 

As a consequence of this organisation the finance of crown colonies is 
under the direct control of the imperial government; the finance of ropre- 
.sentative colonies, though not directly controlled, is usually influenced in 
important departures by the opinion of the imperial government. In respon- 
sible colonics the finance is entirely under local control, and the imperial gov- 
ernment Is dissociated from either moral or material responsibility for colonial 
debts. 

The total revenue, expenditure, and trade of the colonial empire for 1900 
were as follows : 


Rovenuo 

Expondlturo 

Imports 

Exports 


£ 68 , 815,700 

68,608,000 

181,8^10,110 

193,800,010 


In federated groups of colonies and clciJendencies matters which are of 
common interest to a given number of separate governments are by mutual 
consent of tlie federating communities adjudged to the authority of a common 
government, which, in the cose of self-governing colonies, is voluntarily created 
for the purpose. The associated states form under the federal government 
one federal body, but the parts retain control of local matters, and exercise 
all their original rights of govci'nmeni in regard to thei^. The advantages 
of united action arc thus secured for larger questions without impairing the 
vigour of independent initiative in matters of individual concern. The two 
great self-governing groups of federated colonics within the empire are the 
Dominion of Canacia and the Commonwealth of Australia. India, of which 
the associated pvovinecs arc under the control of the central government, may 
be given as an example of the practical federation of dependencies. Examples 
of fcclorated crown colonies and lesser dependencies are to be found in the 
Leeward Island group of the West Indies and the federated Malay States. 

This rougli system of self-government for the empim has been evolved not 
without some strain and friction, by the recognition through the vicissitudes 
of tlireo himdrccl years of the value of independent initiative in the develop- 
ment of young countries. Queen Elizabeth’s first patent to Sir Walter 
Raleigh permitted British subjects to accompany him to America, "with 
guarantee of a continuance of the enjoyment of all the rights which her 
subjects enjoyed at homo." 

This guarantee may presumably have been intended at the time only to , 
assure the intending settlors that they should lose no rights of British citizen-'' 
ship at liomc by taking up their residence in America, Its mutual interpre- 
tation in a wider sense, serving at once to establish in the colony rights of 
citizenshi]! equivalent to those enjoyed in England, and to preserve lor the 
colonist the status of British subject at home and abroad, has formed 
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application to all succeeding systems of British colonization Iho unconscious 
charter of union of the empire. 

The first American colonies wem all settled under royal gmiits, Ench had 
its own constitution, and looked to no other head but the king. /Tlicir gov- 
ernments were free — the executive being rMponsjble to the elective ek'nient 
in the legislature, as now in the colonies which enjoy respouHible sclf-govei'n- 
ment. The immense distance which in those clays soparatod A morion from 
Great Britain secured them from interference on the part of the homo author- 
ities. Tliey paid their own most moderate governing expenses, niul they 
contributed largely to their own defence. From the middle of the sovontennth 
century their trade wag not free, but this was the onljr i‘cstiiction from wliioh 
they suffered. The great war with France in the middle of the cighlconth 
century temporarily destroyed this system. That war, which resulted in the 
conquest of Canada and the delivery of tlic North Amei’ican colonic's from 
French antagonism, cost the imperial exchequer je90,(XK),()(l0. Tlio, ath'inpt 
to avert the repetition of such expenditure by the assertion of a right to lax 
the colonies through the British parliament led to the one great ni])turo wliieli 
has marked the history of the empire. It has to bo nolcil that at hoiiKi during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century and the earlier j)art of the cigliU'cnlh 
century parliamentary power hncl to a grcat extent taken llio place of tlio 



tile part of the people and taxpayers of :>iic portion of Iho oini)iro to vmnt tlii^ 
dommation of the people and taxpayers of another portion, lu this lidit it 
may be accepted as having historically established tho furidaiiKmlal axiom of 
the constitution of the empire, that the crown is tho HUinx'iiio head from 
winch the parts take equal clependeiice. 

The emyra requiring advice in the ordinary and ooimliUitional niiinm'r 
lecoiyes it in matters of colonial administration from tlu! Hema'lai'ics of Hlut(‘ 
for the colonies and for India. After the groat rui)turo si'pnraio iirovision 
i ll 1 . g<>^evnmcnt for the administration of colonial affairs wimal lirs(, 
Im P the 'council of trade and j)lnnliiUon,s,’' whidi 

up to that date had supplied the place now taken by tho two oIII<!('h of ||i(‘ 
colonies and India was suppressed in 1782. 'Hierc was a rdctioi, fn m c 
IKff of colonial sclt-govomniciU, and an attempt was made I n govern' 
the colonics which reinaiiiccT, simply as dcpciidcnoies, llm l,om(> liH irv 
being responsible for their expenditure as now bi the crown c.oloiii(!s. 

'’J' *®riS after the extension of the range of parlinnicnlarv mil lior- 

die creation in 17«'l of Ih/bimnl of 
conuol tor India, Pitt made tho step forward of firantiun; lo Oaniula 

frol^^ ‘ govoriiincut k<ipt tlu' ivHponsibJc (■ , - 

asgMisIpsSs 

the colonies was appointed at homo of sinUi for 

on its present footiS K ostablished 
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and of the -whole to the crown. In 1858, on the complete transference of the 
territories of the East India Company to the crown, the board of control was 
abolished, and the India council, under the presidency of a secretary of state 
for India, was created. It was especially provided that the members of the 
council may not sit in parliament. 

Thus, although it has not been found practicable in the working of the 
British constitution to carry out the full theoiy of the direct and exclusive 
dependence of colonial possessions on the crown, the theory is recognised as 
far as possible. It is undei-stood that the principal sections of the empire 
enjoy equal rights under the crown, and that none are subordinate to each 
other. The intervention of the imperial parliament in colonial affairs is only 
admitted theoreticalljf in so far as the support of parliament is required by 
the constitutional advisers of the crown. To bring the practice of the empire 
into complete harmony with the theory it would be necessary to constitute 
for the purpose of advising the crown upon imperial affairs, a parliament or 
council 111 which all important parts of the empire should bo represented. 

The gradual recognition of the constitutional theory of the British Empire, 
and the assumption by the principal colonies of full self-governing responsi- 
bilities, has cleared the way for a movement in favour of a further develop- 
ment which should bring the supreme headship of the empire more into accord 
witli modern ideas. 

It was during the period of domination of the “Manchester school,” of 
which the most effective influence in public affairs was exerted for about 
thirty years, extending from 1846 to 1876, that the fullest development of 
colonial self-government was attained, the view being generally accepted at 
that time that self-governing institutions were to bo regarded ns the prelimin- 
ary to inevitable separation. A general inclination to withdraw irom the 
acceptance of imperial responsibilities throughout the world gave to foreign 
nations at the same time an opportunity by which they were not slow to profit 
and contributed to the forco of a reaction of which the part played by Great 
Britain in the scramble for Africa marked the culmination. Under the 
increasing pressure of foreign enterprise, the value of a federation of the empire 
for purposes of common interest began to be discussed. Imperial federation 
was openly spoken of in New Zealand os early as 1862. A similar suggestion 
was olfioially put forward by the general association of the Australian colonies 
in London in 1857. The Iloyal Colonial Institution, of which the motto 
United Empire” illustrates its aims, was founded in 1868. 

First among loading British statesmen to repudiate the old interpretation 
of colonial self-government as a preliminary to separation, Lord Beaconsfield, 
in 1872, spoke of the constitutions accorded to the colonies as “ part of a groat 
policy of imiwrial conaoUdation.” In 1875 Mr. W. E. Forster, afterwards a 
moraber of the liberal government, made a speech in whicli he advocated 
imperial federation ns a means by which it might become practicable to 
“replace dependence by association.” The foundation of the Imperial Fed- 
eration League — in 1884, with Mr. Forster for its first president, shortly to 
be succeeded by Lord Rosebery — marked a distinct step forward. The 
colonial conferences of 1887 and 1894, in whicli colonial opinion was sought 
and accepted in respect of important questions of imperial organisation and 
defence, and the enthusiaslie^ loyalty displayed by the colonies towards the 
Grown on the occasion of the jubilee manifestations of Queen reign, 

were further indications of progress in the same direction. Coincidenlly with 
this development, the achievements of Sir George Goldie and Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
who, the one in W^est Africa, and the other in South Africa, added between 
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them to the empire in a space of leas than twenty years a cloinmion of greater 
extent than the whole of British Indian followed by the notion of a host of 
distinguished disciples in other parts of the world, effcclutiUy stemmed the 
movement initiated by Cobden and Bright. A tendency wiiich Irad sc(!m((d 
temporarily to point towards a complacent dissolution of the empire was 
arrested, and the closing years of the nineteenth century were marked by a 
grooving disposition to appreeiato the value and importanco of tlio unique 
position which the British Empire has created for itself in Iho world, hlo 
stronger demonstration of the reality of imperial union can i )0 ncfulod tlnin 
that which was afforded by the support given to tlic impci'hd forces i)y the 
colonies and India in the South African War. It remains only to bo sts’ii by 
what process of evolution the further consolidation of the (unpiro will find 
expression in the machinery of government. 

The question of self-government is closely associated with thn (juostion 
of self-support. Plenty of good land and the liberty to niaiiagi! llioir own 
affairs were the causes assigned by Adam Smith for the inarlaHl jii'osjHsril.y of 
the British colonies towards the end of the eighleoiilh century, 'I'ho sumo 
causes are still to be observed to produce the same cffcclf), luid it mny })n 
pointed out that since the date of the latest of Adam Binith's wriliugH, up- 
wards of 6,000,000 square miles of virgin soil, rich with iiossiliilitic.s of ngri- 
cultural, pastoral, and mineral wealth, have boon added to tlui empii'c'. lu 

population has grown from about 12,()()(U)()0 (o 
62,000, 000, and the developments of agricultural aiifl inclustrial maciiiiKuy 
nave multiplied, almost beyond computation, Iho powers of jiroduclive laiiour. 


indubthy and thade 

It is scarcely possible within this article to deal with so widely varied a 
su^bjeot as that of the productions and indiustry of the empire. Eor the pur- 
^ general statement, it ia intcrc,<3ting to okervo llial conciim' illy 
rntli the acquisition of the vast continental amas during the ni .-Uw , 
century, the progress of industrial science in application lA umaim of | r « 

economic dovclonmcnt. Rail wavs did 
* r the spread of civilisation Is iKicc-ssurily Lmvcjncd 

consequently conlined to vm' w K 
'‘“1 electricity o]xmcd U) industry the interior S 
previously regarded a.s imapproachablo. The resmirci's of I Iic''(> 

0* be wekled ™" 

of producTion wkeh Possessions of the empire include o.vt'ry Held 

industry which is not mxiduepH Ho ninlerial of textile 

than one-third of the persons ^nnlriTTn j oecujial.ion to more 

It may be intuiting ” ^ 

of the British Emphl m the wST ! poHiLion m this re.spoet 

third of the coal supply of the worl!’] pi'csonl it pr(Klue(!,s ojie- 

nearly two-thirds of tile eold sunniv tk wheat KUliply, and very 

1 me goia supply. But wliilo these figures may 1)0 taken 
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as in themselves satisfactory, it is far more important to remember that as yet 
tlie potential resources of the new lands opened to enterprise have been barely 
conceived, and their wealth has been little more than scratched. Population 
as yet has been only very sparsely sprinldecl over the sui-face of many of the 
areas most suitable for white settlement, In the wheat lands of Canada, the 
pastoral country of Australasia, and the mineral fields of South Africa and 
western Canada alone, the undeveloped resources are such as to ensure 
employment to the labour and satisfaction to the needs of at least as many 
millions as they now contain thousands of the British race. In respect of 
this promise of the future tlic position of the British Empire is unique. 

In regard to the distribution of existing industry, although the more 
important colonics have established manufactures of their own, of which the 
prosperity is assured, the general conditions have hitherto been maintained 
under which Groat Britain has remained the manufacturing centre for the 
raw material of the whole. The primary production of the colonies and the 
industrial development of Great Britain are still, therefore, the important 
divisions of the subject. These subjects are dealt with elsewhere in detail. 

It is not too much to say that trade has been at once the most active cause 
of expansion and Iho most potent bond of union in the development of tlie 
empire. Trade Avitli the tropical and settlement in the temperate regions of 
the world formed the basis upon which the foundations of the empire were laid. 
Trading companies founded most of the American and West Indian colonies; 
a trading company won India; a trading company colonised the northwestern 
districts of Canada; commercial wars during iho greater part of the eigh- 
teenth century established the British command of the sea, which rendered the 
settlement of Australasia possible. The same wavs gave Great Britain, South 
Africa, and chartered companies in the nineteenth century carried the British 
flag into the interior of the African continent from south and east and west. 
Trading companies produced Borneo and Fiji. The bonds of prosperous trade 
have kept the Australasian colonics within the empire. Tlie protection of 
colonial commerce by the imperial navy is one of tho strongest of material 
links which connect the crown with the outlying possessions of the empire. 

The trade of the empire, like the other developments of imjjerial public 
life, has been profoundly influenced by the variety of local conditions under 
whicli it has flourished. In the early settlement of the North American 
colonies their trade was left practically free; but by the famous Navigation 
Act of 1660 the importation and exportation of goods from British colonics 
were restricted to British ships, of wliich the master and throe-fourths of the 
marinens wore English. This act, of which the intention was to encourage 
British sliipping and to keep the monopoly of British colonial trade for the 
benclit of British merchants, was followed by many others of a similar nature 
up to the Lime of the repeal of tho Corn Laws in 1840 and the introduction of 
free trade into Great Britain. And the Navigation Acts were repealed in 18^^. 
Thus for very nearly two himdred years British trade was subject to re.striG- 
tions, of wliich the avowed intention was to curtail the commercial intercourse 
of the ompii’c with the world. During this period the commercial or mercantile 
system, of whicli the fallacies wove exposed by the economists of the latter half 
of tho eighteenth century, continued to govern the principles of British trade. 
Under this system monopolies wore common, and among them few were more 
important than that of the East India Company. 

In 1813 the trade of India was, however, thi’own open to competition, a,nd 
in 1846, after the introduction of free trade at home, the principal British 
colonies which had not yet at that date received the grant of responsible gov- 
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ernment were specially empowered to abolish diffci'ential duties upon foreign 
trade A first result of the commercial emancipation of the colomcs wmi tlio 
not altogether unnatural rise in the manufacturing centres of a school kiwwn 
as the Manchester school, which was disposed to question the value to (.rent 
Britain of the retention of colonies which were no longer bound to give her the 
monopoly of their commercial markets. An equally imtin-al desire on the 
part of the larger colonies to profit by the opportunity whlcli wa.s opened to 
them of establishing local manufactures of their own, combined with tlio 
convenience in new countries of using the customs as an instrument of tax- 
ation led to something like a reciprocal feeling of rcsoiitincnt, and there fol- 
lowed a period during which the policy of Great Britain was to show no con- 
sideration for colonial trade, and the policy of the principal colonics wiw to 
impose heavy duties upon British trade. By a gradual process of 1« ‘Urn- 
understanding, largely helped by the development of nican.s of coimnunioa- 
tion, the antagonistic exti-eme was abandoned^ and a tendency to wave la a 
system of preferential duties within the empire displayed itself. At the 
colonial conference held in London in 1887, a proposal wnfl fonimlly .submil.led 
by the South African delegate for the establishment within the empire of a 
preferential system, imposing a duty of 2 per cent, upon all foreign goods, tile 
proceeds to be directed to the maintcimnco of the imperial navy. 'To this end 
it was i-equested that certain treaties witli foreign nations whicli iniposed 
restrictions on the trade of various parts of tlio empiro with cacli oilier sluiuld 
be denounced. Some years later the treaties in question werq donouiieed, but 
simultaneously with the movement in favour of reciprocal iisciil ailvanlages 
to be granted within the empire by the many local governments to endi ollmr, 
there was a growth of the perception tliat an increase of the foreign Irmlo of 
Great Britain, which is carried on chiefly in manufactured goods, wa.s aeeoin- 
paniecl by a corresponding enlargement of the homo markets for eolonial raw 
material, and consequently that injury to the foreign trade of (Iroat ilritain 
must necessarily react upon the colonies. Tliis view wtw dnlinitoly exjn-i'.-^seil 
at the colonial conference at Ottawa in 1894, and made itself fell in tlie relin- 
quishment of the demand that in return for colonial eoncoasions there sluiuld 
be an imposition on the part of Great Britain of a dilToronLinl (luty ujxin 
foreign goods. Canada was the first important British colony to give .sub- 
stantial expression to the new imperial sentiment in coinmercial ina tiers liy 
the introduction in 1897 of an imperial tariff, granting without any reciprocal 
advantage a deduction of 25 per cent, upon customs duties iiupesed upon 
British goods. The same advantage is offered to all British coloiiic'.H trmliiig 
with her upon equal terms. Although in Groat Britain trade i,s free, and 
customs duties are only imposed for purposes of ieV(iiuio on a few S(‘le<'.L(!(i 
articles, about half the national income is derived from custom, s aiul (i.xei.se. 
In most of the colonies customs form of necessity one of the imporlant sonrees 
of revenue. It is, however, worthy of remark that in tho self-governing {!olo- 
nies, even those which are avowedly protectionist, a .Hinallor proiiorrioii of 
the public revenue is derived from customs and excise than is (lorived from 
these sources at home. The proportion in Australasia before federation wa,s 
about one-quarter. In Canada it is more diflicvilfc to estimate it, a,s cu.stoms 
and excise fonn the principal provision made for federal finance, and note 
\vrua ^ taken of the separate sources of revenue in the provinces, 

With these reservations it will still be seen that customs, or, in other word.s a 
revenue*^ movements of trade, forms one of tho chief source, s of imperial 

The development of steam shipping and electricity gave to the inovcmenls 
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of trade a stimulus no less remarkable than that given by the introduction of 
railroads and industrial machinery to production and manufactures. Whereas 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century the journey to Australia occupied 
eight months, and business communications between Sydney and London 
could not receive answers within the year, the journey can now be accom- 
plished in thirty-one days, and telegmphic despatches enable the most import- 
ant business to be transacted within twenty-four hours. For one cargo carried 
in the year at the beginning of the nineteenth century at least six may now 
be carried by the same ship, and from the point of view of treble the difference 
of a venture which realises its profits in two months, as compared witlx one 
which occupied a whole year, does not need to bo insisted on. The mcreased 
rapidity of the voyage and the power of daily communication by telegraph 
with the most distant markets have introcluecd a wliolly new element into 
the national trade of the empire, and commercial intercourse between the 
southern and the northern hemijspheres has received a development from the 
natural alternation of the seasons, of which until quite recent years the value 
was not even conceived. Fruit, eggs, butter, meat, poultry, and other perish- 
able commodities pass in daily increasing quantities between the northern and 
the .southern hcmifsphei'cs with an alternate flow Avhioh contributes to raise 
in no inconsiderable degree the volume of profitable trade. Thus the butter 
season of Australasia is from October to March, while the butter season of 
Ii’eland and Northern Europe is from March to October. In three years 
after the intvodxxotion of ice-chambers into the steamers of the great ship- 
ping linos, Victoria and New South Wales built up a yearly butter trade of 
£1,000,000 with Great Britain without seriously affecting the Irish and Danish 
markets whence the summer supply is diwyu. These facilities, combined 
with the enormous additions made to the public stock of land and labour, eoa- 
tributed to raise the volume of trade of the empire from a total of less than 
,£100,000,000 in the year 1800 to a total of nearly £1,600,000,000 in 1900. 
Tlie declared volume of British exporte to all parts of the worJcl in 1800 was 
£38,120,120, and tlie value of British imports from all parts of tho world was 
£30,670,605; total, £68,690,726, As in those days the colonies wore not 
allowed to trade with any other country this must be taken as representing 
imperial trade. The exact figures of the trade of India, the colonies, and the 
United Kingdom for 1900 were: imports, £809,178,209; exports, £657,- 
899,363; total, £1,467,077,672. 

DIDPENCB OF THE BMPIRB 

A question of sovereign importance to the continued existence of the empire 
is the question of defence. A coxmtry of which the main thoroughfares are 
the oceans of the world demands in the first instance a strong navy. It has 
of late years been accepted as a fundamental axiom of defence that the British 
navy should exceed in strength any reasonable combination of foreign navies 
which could be brouglit against it. Tho expense of maintaining such a flpat- 
ing armament is colossal, and until within the decade of 1890-1900 it was 
borne exclusively by the taxpayers of tho United Kingdoms. As the benefits ‘ 
of united empire have become more consciously appreciated in the colonies, 
and the value of the fleet as on insurance for British commerce has been 
recognised, a desire manifested itself on the part of .the self-governing colonies 
to contribute towards the formation of a truly imperial navy. As yet the 
movement remains in its infancy. In 1895 the Australasian colonies voted a 
small subsidy of £126,000 per annum for the maintenance of an Australasian 
n.w.— Yoi,. xxn. o 
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squadron, and in 18i)7 the Cape Colony also offered a contribution of £30,000 
a year to be used at the discretion of the imperial government for naval pur- 
poses. The colonies have also contributed in some degree to their own naval 
defence by the erection of fortifications at selected points upon their shoves. 
Tlie net cost of the navy to the imperial exchequer, as estimated for tho year 
1900-1901 was £27^522,600, Though available for service throughout the 
empire, and forming the principal bulwark of colonial defence, the cost, with 
the trivial exceptions named, is still borne exclusively by the hoinc govern- 
ment, and recruiting for the navy is carried on whollj^ in the British Isles, 

Land defence has hitherto been regarded as forming a secondary branch 
of the great question of imperial defence. But though secondary it lias been 
intimately connected with the development and internal growth of tho empire. 
In the case of the first settlement of the American colonies they were expected 
to provide for their own land defence. To some extent in the early part of 
their career they carried out this expectation, and even on occasion, as in the 
taking of Louisburg, which was subsequently given back at the Ponce of 
Aix'la-Chapelle as the price of the Piunch evacuation of Madras, rendered 
public service to the empire at large. In India the principle of local self- 
defence was from the beginning carried into practice by the East India Com- 
pany. But in America the claim of the French wars proved loo heavy for 
local resources. In 1756 Great Britain intervened with troops sent from homo 
under General Braddock, and up to the outbreak of tho American war tho 
cost of the defence of the North American colonies was borne by tho imperial 
exchequer. To meet this expense the imperial parliament look upon itself 
the right to tax the Ainericau colonies. In 1765 a Quartering Act was passed 
by which 10,000 imperial trooiis were qunrteied in the coloinos. As a i'C.suU 
of the Amervean war which followed and led to the loss of the colonies uffoctinl, 
the impenal authorities accepted the cliarge of the land defences of Uio empire 
an<i With the exception of India and the Hudson Bay territories, wliero tho 
trading companies determined to pay their own expenses, tho whole cost of 
iinperifil defence was borne as the cost of the navy still is, by tlie taxpayeis 
of the Uhitea Kmgdom. This condition of affairs lasted till the end of the 
Napoleonic wars. 

Billing tlic thirty years' peace which followed there came time for recon- 
Bideration. The fiscal changes which towards the middle of tho niuolecnlh 
century gave to the self-governing colonies the command of their own resources 
very natumily earned with them the consequence that a cal] should be m id? 
on colonial exchequers to provide for their own governing expenses. Of tl os- S 
defence is obviously one of the most essential. Coinei Jnlll iherefom with 
the movements of ree track at home, the renunciation of wlmt was Svn as 

Sm'^trihe^MloS^ ‘Z accompanying grants of couatituUoual frec- 
i colonies, a movement for tlie reorganisation of imnoriiil dcfeiicn 

set on foot. In the decade which elapsed between 1846 and 1850 Llin 
movement as regards the colonies was con^ned chiefly to calls nmdo mm 
them to contribute to their own defence by providing barracks forS eniK 
etc., for the accommodation of imperial tiwps, and in some Sscs 

®^‘'f«tly required for imperial puiposoJ L^^^^^^^^^^ 
SiiXSSr expenses of the nnpcrial’gaiAson mj ° 

aimt evo,y obligate „t „WbuH«B S 
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payment towards their own defence, and that the cost of military expendi- 
ture in the colonies in the preceding year had amounted in round figures to 
X4, 000, 000. A committee of the house of commons sat in 1861 to consider 
the question, and in 1862 it was resolved without a division, that "colonies 
exercising the right of self-government ought to undertake the main respon- 
sibility oif provicling for their own internal order and security, and ought to 
assist in their own external defence.” The decision was accepted as the basis 
of imperial policy. 

The first effect was the gradual withdrawing of imperial troops from the 
self-governing colonies, together with the encouragement of the development 
of local military systems by the loan, when desired, of imperial military 
exports. A call was also made for larger military contributions from some 
of the crown colonies. The committee of 1859 had emphasised in its report 
the fact that the principal dependence of the colonies for defence is necessarily 
upon the British navy, and in 18G5, exactly 100 years after the Quartering 
Act, whicli had been the cause of the troubles that led to the independence 
of the United Stales, a Colonial Naval Defence Act was passed which gave 
power to the colonies to provide ships of war, steamers, and volunteera for 
tlicir own defence, and in case of necessity to place them at the disposal of 
the crown. In 1868 the Canadian Militia Act gave the fully organised 
nucleus of a local army to Canada. In the same year the imperial troops were 
withdrawn from New Zealand, leaving the colonial militia to deal with the 
native war still in progress. In 1870 the last imperial troops were withdrawn 
from Australia, and in 1873 it was officially announced that military expen- 
diture in the colonies was almost "wholly for imperial purposes.” In 1875 
an imperial officer went to Australia to report for the Australian government 
upon Australian defence. The appointment in 1879 of a royal commission to 
consider the question of imperial defence, which presented its report in 1882, 
led to a considerable development and reorganisation of the system of imperial 
fortifications. Coaling stations were also selected with reference to the trade 
routes, In 1885 rumoum of war roused a very strong feeling in connection 
with the still unfinished and in many cases unarmed condition of the fortifi- 
cations recommended by the commission of 1879. Military activity was 
stimulated throughout the empire, and the Colonial Defence Committee was 
created to supply a much-fclt need for organised direction and advice to 
colonial administrations acting necessarily m independence of each other. 
The question of colonial defence was among the most important of the sub- 
jects discussed at the colonial conference h^d in London m 1887, and it was 
at this conference that the Australasian colonies first agreed to contribute to 
the expense of their own naval defence. 

From this date the principle of local responsibility for self-defence has been 
fully accepted. With the exception of Natal all the self-governing colonies 
have provided practically for their own military requimments. India has its 
own native army, and pays for the maiutonanco within its frontiers of an 
imperial garrison. Early m the summer of 1899, when hostilities in South 
Africa appeared to be imminent, the government of the principal colonies 
took occasion to oxpres.s their approval of the policy pursued by the imperial 
government, and offers wore made by the governments of India, the Austral- 
asian colonies, Canada, Hong-Kong, the Federal Malay states, some of the 
West African and other colonies, to send contingents for active service in the 
event of war. On the outbreak of hostilities these offers, on the part of the 
self-governing colonies, were accepted, and colonial contingents upwards of 
thirty thousand strong were among the most efficient sections of the British 
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fighting force. The manner in. which these colonial contingents were raised, 
their admirable fighting qualities, and the service rendered by them in the 
field, have disclosed altogether new military possibilities witliiii the empire, 
and the reorganisation of the array on an imperial footing is among the moro 
probable developments of the near future. 

The feudatory and dependent native states have native armies of their 
own which, according to the latest available estimates, number about 360,000 
men, with upwards of 4,000 guns. Offers of military service m South Africa 
in 1900 were received from some of the principal feudatory states. 

Special expenditure has been made by the Indian government upon coast 
defences armed with modern bveechloading guns. Large sums have also been 
spent upon external and border defences, and an establishment of two const- 
defence ironclads, a despatch vessel, two first-class torpedo gunboats, seven 
first-class torpedo boats, as well as armed gunboats, etc., is maintained. 

With the exceptions of Natal and the garrisons of the naval stations of 
Cape Town and Halifax, no imperial garrisons are under normal conditions 
maintained in the self-governing colonies. In the crown colonies garrison.9 
are maintained in Gibraltar, Malta, Mauritius, Sierra Leone, St. Helena, Cey- 
lon, Straits Settlements, Hong-Kong, and the West Indies. TJiere are impe- 
rial naval stations at Simon’s Bay, 'rVincomalee, Bermuda, Esquimolt, Halifax, 
Malta, Gibraltar, St. Lucia, Ascension, Hong-Kong, and Wci-hai-Wei. 

Systems of justice throughout the empire have a close resemblance to 
each ote, and the privy council of the house of lords, on which the. self- 
governing colonies and India are represented, constitutes a supreme court of 
appeal for the entire empire; but common law varies according to its origin 
m some important divisions. Religion, of which the forms are iiifmiloly varied 
18 everywhere free except in cases Avherc the exercise of religious ritc.s leads 
to practices foreign to accepted laws of humanity. Systems of instruction of 
winch the aim is generally similar in the while portions of the empire, and is 
directed towards gmng to every individual the basis of a liberal education, 
are governed wholly by local requirements. Native schools arc establislieti 
m all settled communities under British rule. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE MOHAMMEDAN AND THE MUGHAL EMPIRES 

[004-18S7 A,D.] 

MopERN crltica have remarked with surprise how well the descriptiofts 
of India given by the officers of Aexander tlie Great portray what we now 
behold in that country at the distance of two thousand yearn. The delicate 
and slender forms of the people; their dark complexion; their black, uncurled 
hair; their cotton raiment; their vegetable food; their training of elephants 
to battle; their division into separate castes; the proiiibition of intermarriage 
from one caste to another; the name of Brachmani or Brahmans to their priests ; 
the custom of widows burning themselves on the funeral pyres of their hus- 
bands — these and several other particulars which Arrian lias recorded apply 
to the modern quite as perfectly as to the ancient Hindus. 

The progress of Alexander in India itself did not extend beyond the 
district of the Punjab, and the navigation of the Indus between that district 
and the sea. But on Afghanistan he made a more lasting impression; a 
dynasty which ho founded in that country is proved by its coins to have 
subsisted during several generations; and a monument which he raised even 
now remains. When, in May, 1842, a melancholy train of captives, the sur- 
vivors of the greatest military disaster that England had ever yet to mourn, 
were slowly wending up the mountain passes of Kabul, they beheld, towering 
high above them, the column of the Macedonian conqueror. 

Many ages after Alexander's expedition, the tide of Mohammedan inva- 
sion, wliioh had already overwhelmed the kingdom of Persia, approached the 
shores of the Indus and the Ganges. The gentle, unwarlike Hindus were 
ill fitted to withstand the enthusiasm of a new religion, and the energy of 
a fiercer race. But it is remarkable that, widely as the disciples of the Koran 
spread in India, there was never, as in like cases, any amalgamation, between 
the conquered and the conquerors — between the old faith and the new. 
Although the Mohammedans have succeeded in converting almost every man 
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of almost every other nation that they conquered, and although in India they 
formed the sovereign and controlling power in so many states curd for so many 
years, yet they do not now exceed, and never have exceeded, one-fifth of 
the whole Indian population^ 


the jiqhammbdan conquest ( 66 <hooi); Mahmud op ohazni (997-1020 a.d.) 

In volume II we have traced the history of India down to the Mohamme- 
dan era, and described the cults of Brahma and Buddha. The first Mussul- 
man inva.sions of India go hack as far as the seventh century [the first in 
6()I; the second in 711, under Muhammed IChasira]. They were suceca.sful 
incursions; but they were not followed by lasting settlements. [In 750 the 
Hindus revolted and expelled the Mohammedans.] It was only at the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century that the serious conquest of India was begun 
under the leadership of Mahmud of Ghazni. 

Mahmud was the descendant of a Turkish adventurer wdio liad created 
for himself an independent principality in the mountainous district of Gliazni, 
a town situated iu Afghanistan, to the south of Kabul. When he appeared 
in India, the northwest of the peninsula was divided between several llaj])ut 
princes who, in a greater or le.ss degi-ee, acknowledged the supremacy of 
uie rajah of Delhi. The rajah of Kanauj, as a descendant of Ilnnia, was 
mrd over the principalities of Ouclh and of the Ganges valley. Bengal and 
Beliar obeyed the Pal dynasty and Malwa was governed by the Bucco.ssor.s 
of Vikramaditya. 

Mahmud of Ghazni did not establish his supremacy without difiTionlty. 

1 He Itajputs, notably the king of Lahore, oftbred a most dospowito rcsis- 

seventeen expeditions, between Lho yoar.s 
of fbe peninsula. He carried Jiis arm.s an 
far as Guzerat, where he pi laged the temple of Somnath, but ho retained 
luting possession only of the Punjab. The Rajputs reimincd praclicnliv 

imiss.ulman conquests, they emigrated into the mountainous imions of Rni- 
putana. 0 which access was difficult and whem they founded stato U 
even under the Mughala [or Moguls] were never iTScLd SovS 
Rajput dynasties still continue to reign. ly eumiucd. ocvual 

Mahmud's conquest was as much religious as political. Ho waq a Mussul- 
man by conviction, desirous to enforce the law of the nimnhM it oviw^ 
nnlt ga-ve himself out as the propagator of the religion and of the’ civiliti imi 

nf f u® Baghdad bestowed on him the title ProlcoLor 

of the True Believers. When Mahmud penetrated into Inffia thai on mU vi 
was of an incomparable opulence. The oriental histovitms am? 

ifto^TnlrersihS^^^^ 

whose eyes were formed of rabies of the vahie^ot nnn 

wore as m ornament a sapphire, weighing 400 4kils wd US Zgl 
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when melted, yielded 98 miskals of pure gold. We found besides a hundred 
silver idols, representing as many camel loads.” 

Mahmud encountered the same wonders in all the cities he passed through. 
On the expedition which he made in 1024, chiefly for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the temple of Somnath in Guzcrat, Mahmud found a wonderful temple 
whose fifty-six pillars were covered with plates of gold and had precious stones 
scattered all about them ; thousands of statues of gold and silver surrounded 
the sanctuary. The successors of Mahmud were no less surprised at the 
wealth and marvels which they encountered everywhere in India. At 
Benares, Mahmud of Ghor destroyed the idols of a thousand temples and 
loaded four thousand camels with the booty seized. 

TH0 AFGHAN DYNASTY OF GltOIi; TUB SLAVE KINGS, ALA-UD-DIN, FIBOZ, 

AND TUGIILAIC 

The fii'st Afghan dynasty, founded by Mahmud of Ghaani, reigned from 
996 to 1186 at Ghazni and Lahore. In 1186 it was overthrown by Mahmud 
of Ghor [or Ghur], founder of a second Afghan dynasty. He began his con- 
quest by following a very simple method which was employed with success 
by all subsequent conquerors, including the English. It consisted of inter- 
vening in the quarrels of the native princes and of profiting by their rivalries, 
first to enfeeble them, and aftorvvai'ds to take possession of their kingdoms. 
Having intervened as an ally in a quarrel wliicli divided the kings of Delhi 
and Kanaitj, he united these two kingdoms and formed a vast empire, hav- 
ing for borders Benares on the cast and Gwalior and Guzerat on the south; 
the seat of the government was Delhi. 

After the death of Mahmud, one of his viceroys, Kutub-ud-din [or Kutab], 
mado himself independent and became tlie chief of a dynasty, Afghan by 
origin and known as that of the Slave Kings. This dynasty reigned from 
1206 to 1290. It was this prince who founded the famous tower of the Kutab 
at Delhi. The most celebrated sovereign of this dynasty was the emperor 
Allarash, whose magnificent mausoleum is one of the most remarkable monu- 
incnte of Delhi. Ho reigned from 1211 to 1236 and had several tinaes to con- 
tend with the incursions of the Mughala and the revolts of the native tribes. 
The dynasty of Ghor was soon replaced by anotlier dynasty, of which Ala- 
ud-diu was one of the most notable princes (1294-1316). Ho considerably 
extended the Mussulman conquests and had the same taste for architecture 
as his predecessors. The famous sculptured gate at Delhi which bears his 
name is the proof of this. Unfortunately for the new dynasty, the Mughals 
enrolled in the imperial army became more and more dangerous. The chief 
of these mercenaries soon founded a fifth Afghan dynasty (1320 to 1414), of 
which Firoz and Tughlak were the most remarkable princes. They also dis- 
tinguished themselves by the impulse they gave to pchitecture. Elpliinstone « 
calls Tughlak “ one of the most accomplished princes and one oi the most 
furious tyrants that ever adorned or disgraced human nature.” 

THID MUGHAL INVADEHS: TIMUH (1308 A.D.) AND BADER (1626 A.D.) 

It was in 1398, in the reign of this Inst prince, that the Mughal Timur, or 
Tamerlane, invaded India. He pillaged Delhi, but merely crossed the penm- 
sula like a storm and soon regained his own country. During the struggles 
which the sovereigns of Delhi had to sustain, the governors of the provmces 
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attempted to make themselves indepeiiclent; in this several of them succeeded 
and founded different kingdoms, 'whose capitals rivalled each other in 
splendour and were adorned with monuments that still subsist in groat 
numbers. 

After Timur's invasion the anarchy was complete. The governors of the 
Mussulman provinces, having become independent, tried to make themselves 
masters of DeUii. In 1460 the Lodi, "who were governors of Lahore, managed 
to seize it and founded a new Afghan dynasty the seventh. In 16 17 tlioy 
were still reigning there. 

At this period a new governor of Lahore, who had complied with tradition 

by endeavouring to make himself 
independent, finding that ho was 
pursued by Ibrahim Lodi who 

^ 1 J J 1 • 


wished to make Jiim return to Ills 
obetlience, called to his aid a Mug- 
hal king of Kabul, Zohii'-\id-tlin, 
surnamed Baber, or the Tiger, u'ho 
was a descendant of Timur and 
Jenghiz Khan. ^ 

In 1525 Baber invaded India, 
won the victory of Panipat over 
Ibrahim the last of the Lodi dy- 
nasty, and founded tlio Mughal 
Empire, which lasted, at least in 
name, until 1867 Ibrahim was 
killed, and tlio Indian army, hav- 
ing been nearly surroimdcd (luring 
the battle, suffered piudigious loss 
in the defeat. Baber judged from 
ohserwation that fifteen tiioii.saii(l 
lay dead ou the field, of whom live 
thousand lay in one spot around 
their kmg. The Indians roiiortnd 
that not less than forty thousand 
perished in the battle and ijursuit. 
Delhi was siurendcrecl; and Bal)or 
aflvanced and took pcjsscssioii (May 
10th) of Agra, whioh hacl laloly 
been the royal resUlonco. 

Baber's conduct to the placc.s 
where he met with msistance wa.s jus 
inhuman as that of Timur, who wa-s 
. ../. . naturally his model. The smallno-w 

of hia fome was some justification of the means he took to strike a terror' but 
the mvariable practice of lua country is the best palliation for him/ ' 
Label sown il/e?HWs, which are slDl preserved, relate in detail tlm ('x.doii ^ 
by which he overcame and the arfa by which he cli-cumvontcd his mnn? 
opponents. They contain a minute account of the life of a creat Taii/r 
monarch, along with a natural effusion of his opinions and fooliiigs hvo from 
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I’emoto countries. Yet he found time to compose many elegant Persian poems 
and a coUccUon of Turki eompoaitions, which are mentioned as giving him a 
high rank among the poets or his own country.® Baber died in 1530, when 
on the point of carrying his awns beyond Debar. But his schemes of conquest 
wore fulfilled or oxceeded by his suceessoi's, each of whom became known in 
Europe by the title, Great Mogul (Mughal) .t 

Hiimayim, eldest son of Baber, succeeded to the throne of his father, but 
was not long suffered to enjoy it in peace. His brother Kamran, in tlie gov- 
ernment of Kabul, formed a resolution of seizing upon the Punjab; and 
Humayuu was fain to confer upon him the government of all the country from 
the Indus to Persia, on condition of his holding it as a dependency. A con- 
spiracy was formed in favour of Muhammed, a prince of the race of Timur; 
and Baliadur, king of Guzorat, was excited to hostilities by the protection 
Ilumayiin afforded to the liana of Chitor. Bahadur was unequal to his enter- 
prise; the war against him was pushed with activity niid vigour, and he lost 
entirely tlie kingdom of Guzerat. From Guzerat Humayun marched to the 
enslorn provinces, and reduced Chimar. Having gained the passes he then 
entered Bengal, Uio government of which had recently been usurped, and its 
sovereign expelled by Shir the Afghan regent of Behar. After a negotiation, 
it was agreed that the government of Behar and Bengal should be conferred 
upon Slur, on his paying a slight tribute in acknowledgment of dependence. 
The chanco of finding the camp of the emperor unguarded, under the negli- 
gence inspired by tlic imospcct of peace, was one among the motives which Ted 
Shir to open the negotiation. The perndy succeeded; and Humayun, having 
lost his army, was constrained to fly. He fled from one place to another, 
subject at times to the greatest hardships; and was at last obliged to quit the 
kingilom, arrcl seek an asylum in Persia, whore he was hospitably and honour- 
ably culcrtaincd. His misfortunes excited the compassion of a favourite 
sister of the king, and of several of his councillors. At their instigation an 
army of ton thousand horse was intrusted to Humayun [by means of which 
lie eventually succeeded in recovering his father’s dominions of Kabul, Kanda- 
hnJ', and BadakshanJ. 

' Immediately after his victoiy, Shir assumed the imperial title Shah, and 
exerted himself with groat activity in reducing tire provinces to his obedience. / 
Shir Shah is hardly treated with justice by the usual historian, according to 
W. Crookc,^ who credits him with forestalling many of Akbar's broad ideals. 
Kcci\o,'» .says that “No govorurnent, not evou the British, lias shown so much 
wisdom as this Patlian.’^ He was killed accidentally by an explosion during 
a siege in 15d5; his son Islam Shah proved a cruel monarch who undid his 
father’s work in the course of a nine years’ reign and led the way to Huraayun’s 
restoration.* 

Though now in pos.scssion of part of his ancient dominions, tlrough aware 
of the distmeUon which prevailed in the rest, and invited by the inhabitants of 
Agra and Delhi. Humayun paused at the thought of invading Hindustan. 
At first ho was al)le to raise an army of only fifteen thousand horse, With that 
he began to advance towards the Indus, where he was joined by his veterans 
from Kandahar. [lie was opposed by Sokimder, a nephew of Shir and for the 
time master of Hindustan] and a great battle was fought under the walls of 
Sivirind, in which tho young Akbar, son of Humayun, showed remarkable 
spirit and resolution. Sokimder, being routed, fled to the mountains of 
Scwalik. Humayun rc-nntered Delhi, but was not destined to a long enjoy- 
ment of tho power which he had regained. As he was supporting himself by 
his staff on tho marblo stairs of his palace, the staff slipped, and the emperor 
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fell from the top to the bottom. He ms taken up insensible, and expired in a 
few days in the year 1556, the fifty-first of bis age. 


THE great AXBAn, “GUARDIAN OP MANKIND" (1660-1006 A.D.) 


Akbar, the son of Humayun, though not quite fourteen years of age, ivns 
placed on his father’s throne. Bairam, a man of talents, but of a .severe^ or 
rather of a cruel disposition, was appointed regent during the minority; 
which, in so unsettled and turbulent an empire, was not likely to be attcnclcu 
with general submission and peace. The first object of the new govornraent 
was to exterminate the party of the late pretended emperor, Sokunderj and 
for this purpose an army, with the young sovereign at its head, inarche(l 
towards the mountains. Sekunder fled; and the rainy season coming on, 
the army retired into quarters. 

In the mean time the governor, who had been left by Humayun in the 
command of Budakshan, assumed independence; and prcsumccl so far upon 
the weakness of the new government as to march against Kabul. The city 
stood a siege of four months; but at last submitted, and acknowledged tlic 
authority of the invader. 

This calamity arrh'ed not alone. Himu, the vizir of Sckundcr’s prede- 
cessor, retained a part of the eastern provinces, and now marclied to the 
^ntre of the empire with a formidable^ army. He took Agra. Ho took 
Dellu. Tlie contending partie.8 arrived in presence of one another in llie 
neiglmourhood of Panipat. The Mughals, who had boon reinforced on (lui 
march, fought with great constancy, and the enemy were thrown into (lis- 
order. 


When the battle ended, Himu was brought into the piuscnce of Akbar 
almost expiring with his wounds, Bairam, addrosslng the Icing, told him it 
wpuia be ft meritorious action to kill that dangerous infidel with his own hands 
Akbar, m eomphance with the advice of his minister, drew his sword, liiit 
mUy touching with it gently the heafl of his gallant captive, Inmst into iom 
iius moyemenc of generous compassion was answered by the minialcr with 

disapprobation; and with one blow of his sabro he struck 
tne Iieacl of the prisoner to the ground. 

This important victory restored tranquillity to the princlnal Dart nf 
^bnr’s dominions The pyerWring pretension of an imS , ^ K 
^eful servant, and the spirit of a high-minded, though gonbroits sovoS 
^^conciled. Mutual jealou.9ies and discontents arose’ 
accusations against the harsh and (loiiih 

had takpn was i.ssuecl to announce that Akirw 

allowance; but fn hS f "<"41110 and 

he had foWrV wliaso father 

dagger, and killed Jiim on the s’pS;/ ^ ® S‘'^kitation, slabbed him with a 

Akbar stands among the pitifully Bmall number of Ihoso .soveroigus who, 
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not fearing; to wield tlio sword, have used their power as a protection for 
roligjious (reedora and tlio freodom of thought. His oftbrts to protect his 
subjoots from injnstico and hardship — notably the burning of widows ^suttoo 
or sati) — brought him from posterity the title of Guardian of Mankind ; a 
nioro glorious one never was devised.^ 

Orooko^ doelaros that tho life of Akbar is the history of India during his 
long roign of forty-nino years, and that “his personality stands high, even 
when oommvod with his groat contemporaries, Elizabeth of England and 
Philip of Spain.” Ho likens this wonderful yonng man — only thirteen 
when, with tho aid of tho gallant Bairam Khan, no ornrapled up tho Afghan 
hosts on the hlstorio field of Panipafc — in courage and strength, in love of 
sport and knightly oxorcisos, to another iiotablo prince of the same age, 
Henry IV of Navarro. 



TOMD op AwnAtl AT SEOtTNORA 


Wlion his rule wna thus established, the Inter life of Akbnr falls, na Keene 
has shown, into three periods: “Huring the first, which lasted about fifteen 
years, lie was much occupied with war, field sports, and building; and the 
men by whom lie was iiltimatoly influenced wem still at that lime young, 
like hiiUKclf. Opinions were forming; territorial and administrative opeivv 
tions wore in liand._ About 1576 began a second period, marked by the 
arrival of certain Shiahs and other persons of heretical opinions from Persia, 
and tho growth of their influence over Akbar, At the same time the 
now in the maturity of his intellect, turned his attention to the Hin 
to the aineliomtion and establishing of tho rovenuo system, by which they 
worn so much affected. This period lasted for about fifteen years, and was 
followed by that sadder period when, ns must happciij except under exceptional 
eircumslanccs, men in power grow old without having found competent sue- 
(lessors. In such cotulitious originality drivels into cant, and caution withers 
into decay. One liy one tho reformem, a few years since so full of hope and 
vigour, drop into soaility, or, more fortunate, into the tomb. No one is left 
but some lover of letters who, wiser than the rest, retires betimes into the 
slmdo to prepare tho rccor<I of (Icpartod greatness.” 

'riio charge which Akbar liad taken on himself seemed beyond the strength 
of a youth of eighteen; but the young king was possessed of more than usual 
advantages, both from nature and education, 


emperor, 
diis, and 
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He was bora in the midst of hardships^ and brought iip in captivity. His 
courage wag exercised in his father’s ware, and Ris prudence, called IorU\ 
by the delicacy of his situation during the ascendancy of Baivain. He was 
engaging in his manners, well formed in his person, excelled, in all exercises 
of strength and agility, and showed exulierant cowago even in his amuse- 
ments, as in taming unbroken horses and elephants, and in rash encounters 
with tigers and other wild beasts. Yet with this disposition and a passionato 
love of glory he founded bis hopes of fame at least as much on the wisdom 
and liberality of his goyernmenl as on its military success. It required all 
his groat qualities to maintain him in the situation in which he was placed. 

Of all the dynasties that had yet ruled in India, that of Timur was Iho 
weakest and the most insecure in its foundations. Its only adherents wore 
a body of adventurers, whose sole bond of union was their common advantage 
during success. The weakness arising from this want of natural support 
had been shown in the easy expulsion of Humayim, and was still felt in the 
early part of the reign of his son. 

It was probably by these considerations, joined to a generous and candid 
nature, that Akbar was led to form the noble design of putting himsolf at 
the head_ of the whole Indian nation, and forming the inhabitants of that 
vast territory, without distinction of race or religion, into one cormnunily. 
This policy was steadily pursued throughout his reign. Ho aclniittcd IlindiKS 
to every degree of power, and Mussulmans of every party to the highest sta- 
tions in the service, according to their rank and merit; until, as far as his 
dominions extended, they were filed with a loyal and united people. But 
these were the fruits of time; and the first calls on Akbar’a attention wore of 
an urgent imture: (1) to establish his authority over his chiefs; (2) to 
recover the dominion of the crowm; (3) to restore, in the internal adminis- 
tration of them, that order which had been lost amidst so many rovolulioiw. 

it is to hi3 internal policy that Akbar owes his place in that highest order 
of princes, whose reigns have been a blessing to mankind; and that policy 
m different shapes, as it affects religion or civil govewimouL 
Akbar s tolerant spirit was displayed early in his reign, and appeal's to have 
been independent of any doubts on the divine origin of the Mohain- 

medan faith It led him however to listen, without prejudice, to the docSs 
of other religion.^, and involved him in enmity with tile bigoted 
hi3 o^vn, and must thus have contributed to shake his early boliof and U> 
dispose him to question the infallible authority of the Koran. The nolilical 

could not fail, moreover, to occur to him. The blame of corruiR u/ffiS 
orthodo^ IS throw by all Mussulman writers on FeisilerhShm A^ 

to give up his school and flv with hi« fo that he was constmineil 

Along with Peisi and Abul Pazl, there were many other learned men of 
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all religions about the court; and it was the delight of Alcbar to assemble 
tlicin, and sit for whole nights assisting at their philosophical discussions, 
Home speoimena of the discussions at those meetings (probably imaginary 
ones) are given in the Dabisian, a learned Persian work on the various religions 
of Asia. Notwitlistanding the adulation of his courtici-s, and some expres- 
sions in the formula) of his own religion, Akbar never seems to have enter- 
tained the least intention of laying claims to supernatural illumination. His 
fundamental doctriire was, that there were no prophets; lug appeal on all occa- 
sions was to human reason; and his right to interfere at all with religion was 
grounded on his duty as civil magistrate. lie took the precaution, on pro- 
mulgating his innovations to obtain the legal opinions of the principal Moham- 
medan lawyers that the kin^ was the head of the church and had a right 
to govern it according to his own judgment, and to decide alldisputes among 
its members; and, in his new confession of faitli, it was declared tliat "There 
is no god but God, and that Akbar is his caliph.” 

In the projiagntion of his opinions, Akbar confined himself to persuasion, 
and mado liUlo progress except among the people about bis court and a few 
learned men; but his nuiasures were much stronger in abrogating the obli- 
gations of tho Mussulman religion, wliich, till now, lind been enforced by law. 
Prayers, fasts, alms, pilgrimages, and public worship were left optional: the 
prohibition of unclean animals, tliafc of the moderate use of wine, and that of 
gaming with dice were taken off; and circumcision was not permitted until 
llic ago of twelve, when the penson to undergo it could judge the propriety 
of the rite. 

Homo of tho other measures adopted seemed to go beyond indifference, and 
to show a wish to discountenance the Mohammedan religion. Tho era of 
tho Ilogira and the Arabian months were changed for a solar year, dating 
from Iho vernal equinox nearest tho king’s accession, and divided into months 
named after those of ancient Pcr.sia. 'Hie study of the Arabic language was 
discouraged: Arabian names (as Muhammed, Ali, eto.) were disused. Even 
wearing tho board, a praelico enjoined by the Koran, was so offensive to 
Akbar, tliat lie would scarcely admit a pemon to his presence who conformed 
to it. This Inst prohibition gave peculiar disgust to tho Mohammedans, ns 
did a regulation introducing on certain occasions the Persian custom of pros- 
trating (or kissing the ground, as it was called) before the king; a mark of 
respect regarded by tho Mohammedans as exclusively appropriated to the 
Deity. 

As llic Hindus had not been supported by the government, Akbar had 
leas occasion to interfere with them; and, indeed, from the tolerant and 
inolTonslvo character of their religion, lie seems to have liad little inclination. 
He. however, forbade trials by ordeal, and marriages before the age of puberty, 
ana the slauglitcr of animals for sacrifice. Ho also permitted widows to 
marry a second Umo, contrary to the Hindu law; _ above all, he positively 
prohibited the burning of Ilindii widows against their will, and took effectual 
precautions to a.scertain that their resolution was free and uninfluenced. On 
one occasion, hearing that tho rajah of Jodpur was about to force his son’s 
widow to llio pyre, he mounted his hoi’so and rode to the spot to prevent the 
intendetl sacrifice. 

fn the seventh year of his reign he abolished the jezia or capitation tax 
on infidcl.s; an odious impo,st which served to keep up animosity between 
people of the predominant faith and those under them. Another humane 
edict, issued still earlier, ( 1561 .), though not limited to any one class, was, 
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in practice, mainly beneficial to the Hindus: it was a prohibition against 
making slaves of persona taken in war. 

Akbar’s revenue system, though so celebrated for the benefits it confciTod 
on India, presented no new invention. It only carried the previous systciu 
into effect with greater pincision and correctness; it was, in fact, only a con- 
tinuation of a plan commenced by Shir Shah^ whose short reign did not admit 
of his extending it to all parts of his kingdom, Tlio objects of it were: (1) to 
obtain a correct measuroment of the land ; (2) to ascertain the amount of the 
produce of each Ugah of land, and to fix the proportion of that amount tliat 

each ought to pay to the govern- 
ment ; (3) to settle an equivalent for 
tlie proportion so fixed, in money. 
When Akbar made these improvo- 
inents respecting the laud tax, he 
abolished a vast number of vexa- 
tions taxes and fees to ofilcnrs, 

The result of these measures 
was to redvicft the amount of tlic 
public demand considerably, but 
to diminish the defalcation in real- 
ising it; so that the urofit to the 
state remained nearly the same, 
while the pressuie on individuals 
was much lessencil. Abu! Pa/,1 
even assorts that the iis.sossniont 
was fighter than that of Shir yiudi, 
although ho professed to take only 
one-fourth of the prodneo, while 
Akbar took one-third. The au Ihor 
of the reform was rajah Todar 
iVTal, by whoso iiaino it is still 
called everywhere. 

Amidst the reforms of other 
departments, Akbar did not forget 
his aimy. Wo have no inoan.s of 
guessing thp number of the Lvootis, 
A^bul Fa/D' says the local militia 

4,400,0^; but this is probably an exaggerated account of thoTc bound by^lKdr 
tenure to gwe a him ted serAcce in certain cases: probably few could be^callnd 

department, from the mint and the tivasury 
ami flower offices, the kitchen and the kennel 
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elephants and twelve tliousancl less than five thousand 

besides vast hunting and hawking SlnbliSren2, e^^^^^^ 
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The greatest displays of his grandeur were at the annual feasts of the vernal 
equinox, and the kind's birthday. They lasted for several days, during which 
there was a general fan and many processions and other pompous shows. The 
king's usual place was in a rich tent, in the midst of awnings to keep off the 
sun. At least two acres, according to Hawkins as quoted by Purchas, i were 
thus spread with silk and gold carpets and hangings, as rich as velvet, em- 
broidered with gold, pearl and precious stones, could make them. The nobil- 
ity had similar pavilions, where they received visits from each other, and some- 
times from the king; dresses, jewels, homes, and elephants were bestowed on 
the nobility; the king was weighed in golden scales against silver, gold, per- 
fumes, and other substances, in succession, which were distributed among the 
spectators. 

In the midst of all this splendour, Akbar appeared with ^ much simplicity 
as dignity. Ho is thus described by two European eye-witnesses, quoted by 
Purchas.? After remarking that he had less show or state than other Asiatic 
princes, and that ho stood or sat below the throne to administer justice, they 
say, “Ho is affable and majcstical, merciful, and severe; skilful in mechanical 
arts, as making guns, casting ordnance, etc.; of sparing diet, sleeps but three 
houra a day, curiously industrious, affable to the vulgar, seeming to grace 
them and their presents with more respective ceremonies than the grandees; 
loved and feared of his own, terrible to liis enemies."'’ 

Notwithstanding the virtues of Alcbnr’s administration, the spirit of rebel- 
lion, inlieront in the principles of Indian despotism, left him hardly a moment’s 
tranquillity, during the whole coume of a long and prosperous reign. Hussun, 
revolted in Ajmir, and gained at first a victory over the imperial troops who 
were sent to oppose him. Hakim, brother of Akbar, a weak man, the gov- 
ernor of Kabul, began to act as an independent prince^ A slave of his, 
approaching the king while marching with his troops, let fly an arrow which 
wounded him in the shoulder, Akbar, whom neither exertion nor danger 
dismayed, opposed himself to his enemies with an activity which often 
repaired the deficiencies of prudence. It would be tedious to follow minutely 
a series of expeditions, so much the same, to subdue one rebellious chieftain 
after another. 

The province of Bengal paid a nominal submission to the throne of Delhi, 
but during several reigns had been virtually mdependept. After the_ other 
provinces of the empire wore reduced to more substantial obedience, it was 
not likely that grounds of quarrel would long fail to be laid between Altbar 
and the king of Bengal. [That province like Guzerat in 1580 and Kashmir in 
1586 was also added to Akbar’s dominions.] 

Next his brother, in Kabul, marched against Lahore. Akbar never 
allowed disobedience in the upper provinces to gain strength by duration. 
He hastened to Lahore, overcame his brother, followed him close to Kabul, and 
received a message from the vanquished prince, imploring forgiveness. Akbar, 
with bis usual generosity, which was often inconsiderate and cost him dear, 
replaced him in his government. Soon after this, the governor of Kandahar, 
a province which hitherto had paid but a nominal submission to the Mughal 
throne, unable to defend himself against his rebellious brothers, and the 
Usbegs, who had now rendered themselves masters of Transoxania^ and 
Bnctria, and wore formidable neighbours to the northern provinces of Hindu- 
stan, ofei’od to deliver up his govermnent to Akbar; and received that of 
Multan in exchange. 

Akbar, who now beheld himself master, from the mountains of Persia, and 
Tatavy, to the confines of the Deccan, began to cast the eyes of ambition on 
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that contiguous land. He gave directions to his governorsj iti the provinces 
nearest the Deccau, to piepare as numerous armies as possible; and to omit 
no opportunity of extending the empire. He cicspatcJied ambassadors bo the 
bingdonis of the Deccan, more with a design to collect information, than to 
setUe disputes. And at last a great army, under Miiaa/ the son o{ Bairam, 
marched in execution of this project of unprovoked aggression and unprin- 
cipled ambition./ 

This e.xpedition resulted in a long war and the conquest of Bcrar, which 
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Constantinople and Chan I 'd 

ties destroyed, the rulc^of women nnrJ thn i mirigucH, fnmily 
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Kliflii : he was also entitled Rabetan, Wt he was coinmonV eallad Jlii'/n, 
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had won David won the wife of Uriah, ruled both court and empire, [It 
was during this reign that the sovereign of Delhi I’eceived the first embassy 
despatched thither from, the power which was to replace that of the great 
mughals,] 

Jahangir’s son and successor (reigned 1627-165S) who styled himself Shah 
Jahan (King of the World) was a great lover of display. His great peacock 
throne is said to have been worth more than six millions sterling. His mag- 
nificent palace in Delhi and the mausoleum [known as the Taj Mahal], which 
he built at Agra to the memory of his wife, are reckoned amongst the wonders 
of the world.^ 

Crooks^ characterizes this famous monarch, whose wealth and magnifi- 
cence are a notable part of the world’s history, as n keen soldier in his early 
days, bub three parts a Hindu, a fact to which he owed the support of the 
Rajputs in the early part of his career. Ho attributes the ultimate ruin of 
the dynasty to the persecution of the Hindus which began in his reign. 
Jahangir seems to have treated their religion with contemptuous toleration. 
His own belief was too vague to encourage ioonoolasm. Bub in 1632, the 
year after the death of Mumtaz Mahal, Shah Johan embarked in an active 
persecution — an example which his successor followed with disastrous results. 
The chronicler goes on to relate how "It had been, brought to the notice of 
his majesty that during the late reign many idol templeshad been begun, hut 
remained unfinished, at Benares, the great stronghold of infidelity." He adds 
that the infidel, being desirous of completing them, his majesty ordered 
that all. the temples which had been begun at Benares and at other places 
throughout his dominions should bo oast down. Crooke, nevertheless, 
contradicts the popular idea that Shah Johan was always absorbed in the 
pleasures of the harom, and that as a oonsequenoo he neglected the duties 
of administration, 

But his reign was clouded by domestic troubles. As in France during the 
reign of Louis le Dbbonnaire, so even during the lifetime of Shah Jahan a 
fratricidal war broke out between his four sons. The tlwee youngestj Suja, 
Aurangzeb, and Morad, grudged the eldest, Dara, the succession which his 
father intended him. They declared thcmselvca independent in the govern- 
ments which had been assigned to them and assumed the titles of kings. Shah 
Jahan himself was conquered by their arms and ended his life as a prisoner. 
After long conflicts the crafty and treacherous Aurangzeb won the imperial 
scat at Delhi, after having caused his eldest brother to be put to death and 
the two others to be shut up in prison.? 

It was in 1658 that Aurangzeb proclaimed himself emperor, and he swayed 
the sceptre of the great Mughal for nearly fifty yeara during an epoch which 
constitutes the apogee of tho dynasty's pow'er and which was followed by its 
swift decay. Wo must here pause to give some account of that southern 
portion of India whose conquest Akbar, as we have seen, had already begun 
more than half a century before.® 


EAUnY DYNASTIES IN SOUTHBEN INDJA: MADUEA; THE DECCAN 

The earliest local traditions agree in dividing the extreme south into four 
provinces, Kerala, Pandya, Chola, and Chem^ which together made up the 
country of Dravicla, occupied by Tainil-sixsaking races. Of these kingdoms 
the greatest was that of Paiidya, with its capital of Madura, the foundation of 
wliidi is assigned on high authority to the fourth century, n.c. The local 
puram, or chronicle of Madura, gives a list of two Pandyan dynasties, the 

n. w.— voii. XXII, D * 
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*®NoSr%SS kingdom oan boast such a continuous succession as 
that of Madura. The chronicles enumerate fifty Ghera kuigs, , 

han Sxtv-six Chola kings, as well as many minor dynasties which ruled at 
laToM nerSs uSr fraeSns of the south. Little confidence however, cuu 
be nlace^ in Hindu genealogies, and the earljr history of the Drnvidian laoCB 
yet remams to bo deciphered from mouldering palm leaves and Lho luom 
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itself has not been inhabited since it was sacked by the Mohamnuidmis m 
1565, but vast remains still exist of temples, fortifications, tanks, and iJi'iugt!.3, 
haunted by beasts of prey and venomous reptiles. The oinpiro of v ijiiyauiigiir 
represents the last stand made by the national faith in India ngiunst con- 
quering Islam. For at least tliree centuries its sway over the south was uudw- 
puted, and its rajahs waged wars and concluded treaties of pcaco with tho 
sultans of the Deccan on equal tenns. 

The earliest of the Mohammedan dynasties in the Deccan was that foundcil 
by AJariid-din in 1347 or 1357, which has received the name of tlio Jhiiimaiii 
dynasty from the supposed Brahman descent of its founder. Towardu the 
close of the fourteenth century the Bahmani Erapirc fell to pieces, and fivo 
independent kingdoms divided the Deccan among them. These wore (i) tiio 
Adil Shnhi dynasty, with its capital at Bijapur, founded in 14S9 by a hou of 
Murad II, sultan of the Ottomans; (2) the Kutab Shahi dynasty, with its cap- 
ital at Golconda, founded in 1612 by a Turkoman adventurer; (3) tho Ni/-iuii 
Shahi dynasty, with its capital at Alunaduagar, founded in 1490 by a Brahiiiuii 
renegiule, from the Viiayanagav court; (4) the Imad Shahi (lynasly of Hevar, 
with its capital at Ellichpur, founded in 1484, also by a Hindu from Vijay- 
anagar; (5) the Barid Shahi dynasty, with its capital at llidar, founded about 
1492 by one who is variously described as a Turk and a Georgian slave. 

It is, of course, impossible here to trace in detail the history of tIu!.so sovoiul 
dynasties. la 1565 they combined against the Hindu rajali of Vijayaniigar, 
who was defeated and slain in the decisive battle of TalikoLu. But, tliougli 
the city was sacked and the supremacy of Vijayanagar forever destroyed, tho 
Mohammedan victors did not themselves arlvancc into the .south, TIui Naikn 
or feudatories of Vijayanagar everywhere asserted their indcpcmlcnco. li'rotn 
them are descended the well-known PalegfU’s (Polygars) of tlio south, and also 
the present rajah of Mysore. One of the blood-royal of Vijayiiiiiigar fled Lo 
Chandragii'i, and founded a line which exercised a prerogative of it.s formor 
iSovei'eignty by granting the site of Madras to tlio English in 103!). Aiuitluu' 
scion claiming the saine high descent lingers to the present day near tho niiiiH 
of \ ijayanagar, and is known as the rajaii of AuagiuuU, a feudatory of tho 
nizam of Hyderabad. _ Despite frequent mlernal strife, the sultans of tlio 
JJeecan retained their independence until conquered by the Muglial oinpcror 
Aurangzeb, in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
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THE HEIQN of AURANGZBB (1658-1707 A.D.) 

Aumngzeb’s long reign, from 1658 to 1707, may be regarded as rejiresenting 
both the culminating point of Mughal power and the beginning of its decay. 
Unattractive as his character was, it contained at least some elements of 
greatness. None of his successors on the throne was anything higher than a 
debauchee or a puppet. He was the first to conquer the independent sultans 
of the Deccan, and to extend his authority to the extreme south. But even 
during his lifetime two new Hindu nationalities were being formed in the 
Marhattas [or Mahrattos] and the Sikhs; while immediately after his death 
the nawabs of the Deccan, of Oudh, and of Bengal raised themselves to practical 
hidopendeiicc. Aurangzeb had enlarged the empire, but he had not strength- 
ened its foundations. During the reign of his father Shah Jahan he had been 
the viceroy of tlie Deccan, or rather of the northern portion only, which had 
been annexed to the Mughal Empire since the reign of Akbar. His early 
ambition was to conquer the Mohammedan kings of Bijapur and Golconda, 
who, since the downfall of Vijayauagoi*, had been practically supreme over 
the south. This object was not accomplished without many tedious cam- 
paigns, iu which Sivaji, the founder of the Mahmtta confederacy, first comes 
upon the scene. In name Sivaji was a feudatory of the house of Bijapur, on 
whose behalf ho hekl the rock forts of his native Ghats; but in fact he found 
his opportunity in playing off the Mohaniiuedan powers against one another, 
and in rivalling Aurangzeb himself in the art of treachery. 

SlU HENRY LAWRENCE ON SIVAJI 

Few conquerors have effected so much with equal means, Long disowned 
by his father, and unaided by the local chiefs, until by his own stripling arm 
he had rendered himself independent, ho died the recognised ruler of a terri- 
tory fifty Uiousancl square miles in area; his name was dreaded from Surat to 
Tanjore, and in every quarter between those remote points hia bands had 
levied eontributions and tribute. The Mohammedan yoke was now forever 
broken in Maharashthra. The long-dormant military spirit of the people was 
aroused, to be quelled only in another disruption of that system on which it 
had risen. The genius of Sivaji emancipated the Mahrattas: succeeding 
chiefs, by neglecting the policy winch had aggrandised theii* founder and 
adopting an organisation which tlioy could never perfectly master, precipi- 
tated the state to a second downfall. 

Personally brave, Sivaji never fought when he coidd fly, or when stratagem 
or treachery could effect his object; but whatever was his design, he weighed 
it deliberately, gained the most accurate information on nil necessary points 
and then, whenlcast expected, pounced upon his prey. The heavy and slow- 
moving Mughals must have been sadly puzzled at encountering such a foe. 
Many stories are told of the terror his very name inspired. He was equally 
feared as a soldier, a marauder, and an assassin. His own dagger, or those of 
his omissarics, could lunch where his troops could not pcnelralc; no distance 
or precaution could keep his pi’ojf from him. It must be remembered that it 
was not with the chiefs that Sivaji commenced operations, but with the 
despised and half-starving peasantry. It was when Sivaji had gained a name, 
and had himself become a chief, that chiefs joined his standard. It is ever so 
in India, There is always ample material abroad to feed the wildest flame of 
insurrection; but not until it has assumed a head will thop who have a stake 
in the land join it, They will attack, they will riot, they will plot; but seldom, 
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unless in instances of great infatuation, when misled by false propliotH, will 
Te chiSs S the land join an insurrectionary move, so long as llicir own imd 

^^I^Lg^sfya^'s^wtole career, he cannot be said to have enjoyed or rather 
Buffered one single year of peace. He seems from the outscUo hav<| dcujlarod 
Ppetual hostility against all who had anything to lose. His pacilications 
OT rather truces, were but breathing spaces, to enable him to recruit or colloct 
a meftfis, or to leave him unshacldcd to direct Ins whole force iii auoLlier (jm li- 
ter. Aurangzeb played into Sivaji^hands by his timid mid ftusi)icious polu^y. 
The emperor was incessantly changing his commanders, aiui feHUMl to I run I 
any one of his sons or generals with means sufficient to quell t lie l)ec(utu iiisui'- 
rections, lest the power, so deputed, should be used, as he huuwlf luw uml it, 
to the usurpation of the throne. Thus distrusted. Ins children and o flavors 
managed the war with Sivaji, as witli Bijapur and Golconda, for their own 
aggrandisement. They fought as little as they could, yet they plunderotl aiul 
received bribes as much ns possible. _ 

There was thus much in the times and there was more in the coiuUtioii and 
feeling of the country favourable to Sivaji. His cause was, and apiK'ared to 
be, that of the people. They had long groaned beneath a Mohaiiuucdau 
yoke, and some openly, all secretly, liailca a jiberalor of lluiir own blood, 
caste, and country. It was this strong feeling in his favour Hint oimblcd him 
to procure the excellent intelligence for whicli ho was noted; his spies were in 
every quarter. The Mohammedan govcrnmoiit in India had, in short, lost 
its tact, elasticity, and vigour; luxury had sapped the Moslem .sU'i'ugtli, and 
deadened their one solitary virtue. Their hardihood declined, niid with it 
their empire fell. Sivaji was first to take advantage of the imperial decay, 
and his example was soon followed in ovciy quarter of India. 

Sivaji early established a strict military sj'stcm. Iloifie and foot of all 
ranks were hardy, active, and abstemious. Camp equipage was unknown 
among them, a single blanket, in addition to their light coarse vostineiils, eoni- 
pleted their wardrobe; and a small bag of parched grain sulliced for llunr 
commissariat supplies. Thus furnislied, tlic infantry wouhl for days aiwl 
days thread the defiles and jungles of their wild country, and, liy patlis known 
omy to tliemselves, appear where least expected; wliilo llm eavalry, supplied 
with small saddlo-bags to hold such grain or plumlcr as they might [liek up, 
swept the country at the rale of fifty, sixty, and even eiglity miles witlim 
twenty-four houi-s. The grand .secret of Mahralta hardihood was that eliiofs 
and officers shared equally in the privatioirs of their men. During Sivaji’s life 
all the plunder was public property. It was brouglit at stalcil periods to his 
darbar, where the man who had taken it was praised, rewarded, or [iromoled. 

Then lands wore fairly proportloiuid ; 

Thou spoils tvero fairly sold : 

Tho BuTgees wore like brothors 
In tho bravo days of old," 

Sivaji had sense enough to perceive how mucli ire would por.Monallv gain 
by the punctual payment of his army. All accounts wore diwccl aiiiuially: 
assignments were given for balances on eollccloi’s, hut never on villiiKo,s, 
'vomcn were exempt from plunder. Jlieli Moliam’ 
medans and Hindus m their service wore favourite game. Towns and villiiges 

SnfS wSdTf^’' or'valuables worn iiit Sli- 

ehed m i^otes from tho local authorities, He 

shed no unnecessary blood; he was not cruel for cruelty'.s sake, but on these 
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occasions of plunder he mercilessly slaughtered and tortured all who were 
supposed to have concealed treasiu-e. An Englishman, captured by Sivaji at 
Surat, reported that he found the marauder, surrounded by executioners, cut- 
ting off heads and limbs, The mountain fortress^ were the keystones of hia 
power. His treasure, plunder, and family safe, he could freely move wherever 
an opening offered. 

It is only justice to state that this extraordinary man, while devastating 
other lands, was not unmindful of the duty he owed to his own subjects. In 
his conquered territory, and where the inhabitants had compounded for 
security, he was kind, considerate, and consequently popular. On the whole, 
we may pronounce the founder of the Mahratta Empire to have been the man 
of hi.s day in India — greater than any of the Mahratta kings who succeeded 
him, and unrivalled since, oven by Ilydcr Ali or Ranjit Singh. Sivaji could 
not only conquer and destroy, but he could legislate and build up. There is a 
germ of civil organisation in his arrangemenfcj and had he lived the ordinary 
period of man’s life, he might have left to his successors a united and well- 
established principality. He died .suddenly, and with him his empire may be 
said to have expired. 

Sivaji loft immense treasure. The amount has been variously^ estimated; 
but always in millions of pounds sterling. Heaped together in his coffers at 
Rajjurh were the dollars of Spain, the sequins of Venice, the pagodas of the 
Carnatic, and all the various gold mohuvs of the different quarters of India, 
with inuiimeiublo kinds of impecs of every shape and stamp. But all his spoil, 
tho harvest of more than thirty years of crime and blood, of restless nights, of 
ceaseless and unseasonable marches, did not bring peace to the owner, nor 
save hia son from a fearful death; it did not preserve his successors from the 
prison his own hands had prepared, nor his people from being split into factions 
that soon sealed their own destruction.'* 


TUB GLORY OF AtIRANGZBD 

The loss of Sivaji was, for the time at least, irreparable to the Mahrattas. 
Though never subdued, they were defeated and dispersed, and compelled to 
take shelter in theu- hill forts or impervious jimglcs. On tho whole, it is 
probable that there never yet had been a time in Hindustan when the whole 
peninsula was so nearly brought beneath the supreme dominion of one man. 

Tlio power of Aurangzeb and Iho magnificence of tlie coui’t of Delhi are 
described by more than one intelligent European traveller, “ In riches and 
resources, says Tavernier,” "the great Muglial is In Asia what tho king of 
Franco is in Europe. When I took leave of his majesty on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1665, he was pleased to desire that I should stay, and see the festivals in 
honour of his birth day. On this occasion the emperor is weighed in stale, 
and if he is found to weigli more than on the preceding year there are great 
public rejoicings. Tho grandees of the empire, the viceroys of the provinces, 
and the ladies of tho court came to make their offerings, which, in precious 
stones, gold and silver, rich carpets and brocades, elephants. Camels, and 
horses, amoimted when I was present to upwards of thirty millions of oui- 
livres. The tents arc of red velvet, embroidered with gold, so heavy that the 
poles which support them are as thick as the masts of ships, and some of them 
from thirty-five to forty feet in height. The great Mughal has seven splendid 
thrones; one covered with diamonds, others with rubies, witli emeralds, and 
with poaiis. The value of tho one most precious (called the peacock throne) 
is estimated by the royal tveasiwers at a number of lacs of rupees equivalent to 
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above one hundred and sixty millions of livres. TOiilc the emporor is on his 
throne fifteen horses stand ready caparisoned on Ida right and ns many on Iiia 
left, the bridles of each horse enriclied with precious stones, and some groat 
jewel dependent from his neck. Elephants are trained to laiocl down hoforo 
the throne, and do his majesty reverence with their trunks; and the ninporor'H 
favourite elephant cosh? five hundred rupees of monthly expense, being fed on 
good meat with abundance of sugar, and having brandy to rlrinlc. When tlio 
emperor rides abroad on his elephant he is followed by n great nundior of liis 
omralis, or nobles, on horseback — and the meanest of these omralis coiu- 
mands two thousand cavalry.” & 


LAST YEABS OP AUHANGZED 


It was in 1680 that Sivaji died, and Iris son and successor, Pitimbhaji, wiis 
betrayed to Aurangzeb and put to death. The rising Mahratla jinwor was 
thus for a time checked, and the Mughal armies wore sot froo Lo oporalc in 
the eastern Deccan. In 1686 the city of Bijapur was taken l^y Avmvngviol) in 
person, and in the following year Goleonda also fell. No indopondont power 
then remained in the south, though the niitnerous local oliioftiiinH, knowti as 
jmlegars and naiks, nevm- formally submitted to the Mughal Empire. 1 luring 
tile early years of his reign. Aumngzeb had fixed his capital at Delhi, wliik' ii(« 
kept his dethroned father, Shah Jahan, in close confinoinenl at Agra. In I (582 
he set out with his army on his victorious march into the Deociiii, and fi'oiu 
that time until his death in 1707 he never again returned to Delhi. 
t Aurangzeb may be taken as ropresenlativo of ono asiKaifc 

of the Mughal rule, which has been picturesquely rlescriboil by lOunuiean 
travellers of that day. They agree in ilepicting the nmperor ns a pmupalotid 

together by its military highways iio l(.n.s 
than by the strength of its armies. The groat mad running aoi'o.ss tlio norih 
of the peninsula, from Dacca in the east to Lahore in tlic wibhI,. is gononillv 
the Afghan usurper, Shir Shah. Uc other roads 1 rind I' .( 
dlwS w Burlmnpur and Goleonda, wore ui on 

of Mughal times. Each of tli4 roads was lakl o'uL wiU, X mu's 
froqucnt surais or rost-lioiiHos. ( imisi ant 

the DHCLINB op the MUGHAL AND THE MOIIAMMEIIAN POWPAW 
(1707-1857 A.D.) 


in order three sons of BflbflWiiA’i.nL „.i. — • P 
five years more. In 1739 N?dii nf pl’- only 

Mohammedan conquerois of 1 . 1 1 ^ n IhsL of Ll!(, great 

and sacked the iSTcUy of“te 

succession eoiitiiued^nntofe tliough the lierediliiry 

"to the h..ds of MohaXod?rr£Zraui‘S;i5^^^ 
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whom wero then carving for tliemselves Icingcloma out of the dismembered 
empire, until at last British authority placed itself supreme over all. From 
the time of Aurangzcb no Mussulman, however powerful, dared to assume 
the title of sultan or emperor, with the single exception of Tipu's brief parox- 
ysm of madness. 

The name of naioab, corrupted by Europeans into “nabob,” appears to bo 
an invention of the muglials to express delegated authority, and as such it is 
the highest title conferred upon Mohammedans at the present day, os maha- 
raja is the highest title conferred upon Hindus, At fii’st nawabs were found 
only in important cities, such as Surat and Dacca, with the special function of 
administering civil justice; criminal justice was in the hands of the kotwal, 
The corresponding officials at that time in a large tract of country were the 
mlahdar md. the faujdar. But the title of siibahdar, or viceroy, gradually 
dropped into desuetudo, as the paramount power was shalcen off, and nawab 
became a territorial title with some disLinguisIiing adjunct. 

During the troubled period of intrigue and assassination that followed on 
the dcatli of Aurangzeb, two Mohammedan foreigners rose to high positions 
as courtiers and generals, and succeeded in transmitting their power to their 
sons. The one was Chiu Kulicli Khan, also called Asof Jah, and still more 
commonly Nizam-ul-MuIk, who was of Turkoman origin, and belonging to the 
Sunni sect. His independence at Hyderabad in the Dcccan dates from 1712. 
The other was Saadat All Khan, a Persian, and therefore a Shia, who was 
appointed subalular or nawab of Oudh in 1720.^ Thenceforth these two 
important provinces paid no more tribute to Delhi, though their hereditary 
rulers continued to seek formal recognition from the emperor on their succes- 
sion. The Malmatlas were in possession of the ontii'e west and great part of 
the Centro of tho peninsula; while the rich and xmwariikc province of Bengalj 
though governed by an hereditary line of nawabs founded by Murshid luih 
Khan in 1701, still continued to pour its wealth into tho imperial treasury. 

Tho central authority never recovered from the invasion of Nadir Shah in 
1739, who carried off plunder variously estimated at from eight to thirty 
millions sterling. Tho Malwattas closed round Delhi from the south, and the 
Afghans from uio west. Tho victory of Panipat, won by Ahmad Shah Durani 
over tho unitcil Mahvatta confederacy in 1701, gave the Mohammedan one 
more chance to rule. But A!una(i Shah had no ambition to found a dynasty 
of his own, nor were the British in Bengal yet ready for territorial conquest. 
Shah Alain, the lineal heir of tho muglral line, was thus permitted to nseonti 
tho throne of Delhi, whore ho lived during the great part of a long life as a 
pupiiot in tho Ihands of Maliadaji Sindhia. lie was succeeded by Akbai' IT, 
wlio lived similarly uiulor the shadow of British protection, Last of all came 
Bahadur >Sholi, wlio atoned for his association with the mutineers in 1867 by 
baiiislimont to Burmah. 

Thus ended the Mughal lino, after a history which covers three hundred 
and thirty years, Mohnminedaii rule roinod oiled tho rovonuo system, and has 
loft behind forty millions of Mussulmans in British India.** 
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rORTUGUESE AND BUTCH SETTLSMENTS 


At about the same period that the Mudiala were founding tludr cinpiro 
along the Ganges the Portuguese diseovered the passage of tlio Cape of Good 
Hope. Vasco da Gama and liis brave companions ntei)i)od on llio Tutlian 
shore at Calicut in the month of May, 14,98. Seldom have truth and ])()('lry 
been so closely combined; the achievement of llmt voyage by Vimi tla ( lamn 
is the greatest feat of the Portuguese in arms; the celebration of that voyage! 
by Luia de Catnoeus is their greatest feat in lcltor.s. Tlio valour of their 
captains overcame the re.gistance of the native chiefs, and niad(! good IIkmi- 
settlements from the coast of Malabar to the Gulf of Persia.l* 

The story of the valour, cruelty, and greed of their warriors, govonumt, 
and merchants, and their full century of monopoly of tho tradi! from IHOO l.o 
1600, has been told with such fulncs.s in tho history of Portugal, Chai>l(!r,s 1 1, 
and III, that it need not be recounted licre further than to einphiusi.so (,ho 
iwpoUa’ico in Indian history of such names as Vasco da Gama, (iabral, 
Mtneida, Pacheco, the great Albuquerque, Silvoira, Mu.Hcareulum, and Da 
Cunha.'* ' 


The Dutch were the first European nation to break liirough tho Portu- 
guese monopoly. During the sixteenth century Drugo.s, Antwcii’i), and 
Amsterdam became successivoly the groat ompovia whence Indian iivodnci! 
imported by the Portuguese, was distributed to Germany and oven to I'luglaud! 
At imst the Dutch, foDowing in the track of the English, aLtomptod to find 

iv I'O^nd the north coasts of Europe and A.sia. 

HiUiain Barents IS honourably known as the leader of Ihreo of th('.s(! arctic 

the Canfof Sin f Wm he perished The first Dutehmau to douiih! 

Bantam in 1696 ^ Cornelms Iloutman, who reached Humatva and 

companies for trade with the East werc formed in maiiv 

K«= i 1602 they were all amalgamated by I 'c 

states geneial into The Dutch Bast India Gompauy. Within i\ few yuaw tlio 
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Dutch had established factories on the continent of India, in Ceylon, in 
Sumatra, on the Persian Gulf, and on the Red Sea, besides having obtained 
exclusive possession of the Moluccas, In 1618 they laid the foundation of 
the city of Batavia in Java, to be the seat of the supreme government of the 
Dutch possessions in the East Indies, which had previously been at Amboyna. 
At about the same time they discovered the coast of Australia, and in North 
America founded the city or New Amsterdam, or Manhattan, now New York, 
During the seventeenth century the Dutch maritime power was the first in 
the world. 

The massacre of Amboyna in 1623 led the English East India Company 
to retire from the eastern seas to the continent of India, and thus, though 
indirectly, contributed to the foundation of the British Indian empire, Tire 
long naval wars and bloody battles between the English and the Dutch within 
the narrow seas were not terminated until William of Orange united the two 
crowns in 1689, 

In the Far East the Dutch ruled without a rival, and gradually expelled 
the Portuguese from almost all their territorial possessions. In 1635 they 
occupied Formosa; in 1640 they took Malacca — a'^blow from which the 
Portuguese never recovered; in 1651 they founded a colony at the Cape of 
Good Hope, as a half-way station to the East; in 1668 they captured Jaff- 
napatain, the first stronghold of the Portuguese in Ceylon; in 1664 they 
wrested from the Portuguese all their earlier settlements on the pepper- 
bearing coast of Malabar. 

The rapid and signal downfall of the Dutch colonial empire is to be 
explained by its short-sighted commercial iDolicy. It was deliberately based 
upon a monopoly of the trade in apices, and remained from first to last desti- 
tute of the true imperial spirit. Like the Phoenicians of old, theDutoh stopped 
short of no acts of cruelty towards their rivals in commerce; and, like the 
Phoonicians, they failed to introduce a respect for their own higher civilisation 
among the natives with whom they came in contaet. The knell of Dutch 
supremacy was sounded by Clive, when in 1758 he attacked the Dutch at 
Chinsura Doth by land and water, and forced them to an ignominious capitu- 
lation, In the great French wav from 1781 to 1811 England wrested from 
Holland every one of her colonies, though Java was restored in 1816 and 
Sumatra in exchange for Malacca in 1824, 

The earliest English attempts to reach India were made by the Northwest 
Passage. In 1553 the ill-fated Sir Hugh Willoughby attempted to force a 
passage along the north of Europe and Asia, the successful accomplisliment of 
which was reserved for a Swedish savant of the nineteenth century. Sir 
Hugh perished miserably, but his second in command, Chancellor, reached 
an harbour on the White Sea, now Archangel. Thence he penetrated by 
land to the court of the grand duke of Moscow, and laid the foundation of 
“ the Russia company for carrying on the overland trade between India, 
Persia, Bokhara, and Moscow.” 

Many subsequent attempts were made by the Northwest Passage from 
1576 to 1616, wlilcli have left on our modern maps the imperishable names 
of Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, and Baffin, Meanwhile, in 1577, Sir Francis 
Drake had circumnavigated the globe, and on his way home had touched at 
Teimle, one of the Moluccas, the king of which island agreed to supply the 
English nation with all the cloves it produced. 

The first Englishman who actually visited India was Thomas Stephens, in 
1579 — ’Unless there be any foundation for the statement of William of 
Malmesbury that in the year 833 Sighelmus of Sherborne, being sent by 
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Kms Alfred to Romo with presents to the pope, proccedcdfrom theiree to I, ho 
St iSs to visit the tomb of St. Thomas ftl Mylaporo (Mailiipur, also callo I 
St Thom(4, a suburb of Madi’as), and brought back with huu a mmuUly of 
jewels and spices. Stephens was educated ftt New CoIIogo, Oxford, mul 'vva.s 
Sor of tlSesuits- College in Salsette. H.a et tern to his father are said to 
have roused great enthusiasm in Englaaid to tmde directly with India. 

In 1583 liree English merchants, Ralph Fitch, James Nowborry, and 
Leedes, went out to India overland as mercantile advciiturers. 1 ho joiilou.s 
Portne:uese threw them into prison at Omux^ and again at vioa. At longUx 
Newberry settled down as a shopkeeper at Goa, Leedes culoral Uic soryieo of 
the great Mughal, and 3?ltch, after a lengthened pcvcKi’UuUioii iti (.oylnu> 
Benpl, Pegu, Siam, Malacca, cand other parts of the ISo^t Indues, return'd io 

^he defeat of the Invincible Armada in 1588, at which tiiiyWhn (U‘()wiiH ()f 
Spain nnd Portugal were united, gave a fresh etiniiilun to iiuiritniK' enloi'inii'O 
in England; and the successful voyage of Cornolius lloulinim m LhOh showed 
tlic Way round the Cape of Good Hopo into wntci's hitherto luoiiopolusi'd liy 
the Portuguese. 

THID ENGLISH BAST INDIA COMPANi' EOUNDED (lOOO A.O.) 

The foundation of the English East India Company wn-s on thin wi.s(i: " In 
1599 the Dutch, who had now Bnnly established their trade in the east/, liaviug 
raised the price of pepper against us from 3s. per pound to (is. and 3s., the 
merchants of London held a meeting on the 22nd of HciiLmnlKir ut KoiiikU'i'.i' 
HaJl, with the lord mayor in the chair, and agreed to form an a.‘<«o(:iiU,ioii h tr 
the purpose of trading directly with India. Quccii Illlizahoth also scut Sir 
John Mildcnhflll by Constantinople to the groat Mughal to ajjjily for ju'ivi- 
leges for the English company, for which she Avas thtu preparing a r.liurliu', 
and on the 31sb of December, 1600, the English East India Gumjiany AViw 
incorporated by royal charter under the title of The Governor niul (knnpauy 
of Merchants of London trading to the East Indio.s." 

The original company had only one hundred and tvvcidy-fivo Hharnhohhu'.H, 
and a capital of .£70,000, which was raised to £400,000 iu i 6 12, wIk'.u voyagou 
were &st undertaken on the Joint-stock account. Conrton’H aH.so<!iiiti(>ii, 
known also as the Assacla Merchants, from a factory foundoil by tlioni in 
Madagascar, AVas established in 1035, but after a poruul of iulxuiu'emo vividry 
united Avitli the London Company in 1660, In 1655 the Company of Ahn'cluini, 
Adventurers obtained a charter from Cromwell to trade with Dufia, butuiiih'd 
with the original eonipnuy two years later. A move forinidaldo vivnl huIjso- 
quently appeared in the English company, or General Hoeiet, trading to tho 
East Indies, which Avas incorporated under pOAVerful patronage in i(ii)3. Avith 
a capital of £2,000,000 sterling. 

According to Evelyn,/ in bis Diary for March Otlv, KiOS, ‘Glm old Mimt 
inclia Company lost their busine.s£i against tho uoav company by tern vott'.s in 
pariiameut, ^ many of their friends being absent, going to roo a tigoi' l);iit('(l 
by dogs, However, a compromise Avas speedily effcoted through the iirbl- 
tmtion of Lord (lodolphin in 1702, and the London and the English comiiiinif’H 
were finally ainalgamatod in 1709, under the style of the Uniled Compaiiy <»! 
Merchants of England tiuding to the Bast Indies. At tho same (.imirtho 
advanced a loan to the state of £3,190,000 at 3 per couL. iaUirest, 
exclusive privilege to troxle to all places between tho 
Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan, 
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The oni'ly voyages of the company, from 1600 to 1612, are cllstinguishcd as 
the “separate voyages,” twelve in number. The subscribers individually 
bore the expenses of each voyage, and reaped the whole profits. With the 
exception of the foimth, all these separate voyages were highly prosperous, 
the profits hardly ever falling below 100 per cent. After 1612 the voyages 
were conducted on the joint-stock account. ^ 

During the civil wai-s the company shared in the decline of every other 
branch of trade and industry. But soon after the accession of Charles II they 
obtained a new charter, which not only confirmed their ancient privileges but 
vested in them authority, through their agents in India, to make peace and 
war with any prince or people not being Christians, and to seize within then- 
limits and scud home as prisoners, any Englishmen found without a licence. 
It may well be supposed that in the hands of any exclusive company this last 
privilege w-as not likely to lie dormant. Thus, on one occasion, when one of 
their governors had been urged to enforce the penalties against interlopers 
with tire utmost rigour, and had replied that unnappily the laws of England 
would not let him proceed so far as might bo wished — Sir Josiah Child, as 
chairman of the court of dircctois, wrote back in anger as follows- “We 
expect tliat our ordore arc to bo your rules, and not the laws of England, which 
arc a heap of nonsense, compiled by a few ignorant country gentlemen, who 
hardly know how to make laws for the good of tlioir own families much less 
for the regulating of companies and foreign commerce.” 


ENGLISH COLLISIONS WITH THE PORTUGUESE AND THE DUTCH 

After tho grant of the first charter by <^ueen Elizabeth and the growth of 
the company’s trade in India, their two main factories were fixed at Surat and 
Bantam. Surat was then tho principal sen^port of the Mughal Empire, where 
the Mohammedan pilgrims wore wont to assemble for their voyages towards 
Mecca, Bantam, from its position in tho island of Java, eomraancted the best 
part of iho spice trade. But at Surat the company’s servants were harassed 
oy tho ho.stility of the Portuguese, as at Bantam by tho hostility of the Dutch. 

To .such heights did these differences rise that in 1022 the English assisted 
the Persians in tho recovery of Ormuz from the Portuguoso, and in 1D23 the 
llutch committed the oiili-agc termod the Massacre of Aniboyna — putting 
to (loath, after a trial and confession of guilt extorted by torture, Captain 
Toworson and nine other Englishmen, on a charge of conspiracy. In tlie final 
result many years afterwards the factories both at Bantam and Surat wore 
relinciuishcd by tho company. Other and newer settlements of theirs had, 
moanwliilo, grown into importance. 

In 1610 the English obtained permission from a Hindu prince in the 
Carnatic to purchase the ground adjoining tho Portuguese settlement of St, 
I'hoiud, on which they proceeded to raise Fort St. George and the town of 
Madras, “At tho Company’s first beginning to build a Fort” — thus writes 
the Agency — “there were only the Fvcncli padre's and about six fishermen’s 
houses 1” But in a very few years Madras had become a thriving town. 
About twenty years aftcvwarcls, on the marriago of Charles II to Catherine of 
Braganza, the town and island of Bombay were ceded to the king of England 
ns a part of the infanta’s dowi-y. For some time the Portuguese governor 
■continued to evade tho grout, alleging that the patent of his majesty was not 
in accordance with the customs of Portugal; he was compelled to yield; but 
the posse.ssion being found on trial to cost more than it produced, it was given 
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up by King Charles to the East India Company, and bocamo one of their 

principal stations. „ -n . , 

Considering the beauty and richness of Bengal, a jwovovb -Was euvvmit 
among the Europeans that there are a hundred gates for ontcring and not tnie 
for leaving it. The Dutch, the Portuguese, anti the Engli-sfi had eslahlislK'd 
their factories at or near the town of HoQghly [Hugli] on one of the hnuielu'M 
— also called Hooghly — of the Ganges. But during tlic reigju of .Tmmw II 
the imprudence of some of the company’s sevvauts, and the seizure of a Muglial 
junk had highly incensed the native powers. The Engli.sh found it no(;e.sHary 
to leave Hooghly, and drop twenty-five miles down the river to the village of 
Sutanati. Some petty hoistililies ensued, not only in Bengal hut along the 
coasts of India; several small factories of tho company were lakeii atul jiUm- 
dered, nor did they s|:«od well in their endeavours either for dofoiui(| or reprisal . 

It was about this period thattheirsottleinontal Surat %va» filially tvaUK- 
ferred to Bombay. So much irritated was Aurangzeb at Iho reports of the.so 
hostilities that he issued orders for the total expulsion of the comjmny’a ser- 
vants from his dominions, but he was appeased bv the humble apologie.s of (ho 
English traders, and the earnest intercession of the Hindu, to wliom this eoiu- 
Jtnerce was a source of profit. The English might oven have re-sunied tlieir 
factory at Hooghly, but preferred their new station at Hutanali, and in HIPS 
obtained from the Mughal, on payment of an annual rent, a grunt of tlio Imul 
on which it stood. Then, without delay, they began to coii.strui'.l- for it,H 
defence a citadel, named Fort ‘William, under whose shelter them grow by 
degrees from a mean village the great town of Calcutta — the caiiiliil of modem 
India. 


Thus before the accession of the house of Hanover liicye three main slii- 
tions — Fort William, Fort St. George, and Bombay — had l)eon ereeted inl.o 
presidencies or central posts of governmont, oacli independent of tlie r(>n|„ 
Each was governed by a president and a council of nine or twelve mm) i hem* 
appointed by the court of directors in England. Each \va,s HuiTounded wi(!li 
lortmcations, and guarded by a small force, j^irtly Eurojioaii niul iiartly iialive 
in toe service of the company. The Europeans wore either reeruil>i eultsli-d 
m Lng and or strollers and deserters from other services in India. Amouir 
these the descendants of tlie old settlers, nsiiccially llm Portugue.se were 
called Topasses — from the tope or hat which they wore insteiul of tiiibao 

ill-trained, worn known hy the nm„,; <!r 
sepoy.s a comiption from the Indian word sijxihi, a soldim- Jfu(. (he 
erntoiy of the English scarcely extended out of .sight , f thdi wns m 1 

nS and aggraiiitkui uit Xw 1 . 

ug otdTpalVo/f^di MitornulSme-l wt! 

race ofSaju ^ ^ Calcutta, to protect the city from an inroad of (ho (ieree 


THE TRENCH settlements: 


that 


aim; AltjriiKlX 

Butcher Bortogme. Theliw wf-n u s sorviuiLs ami the 

England, had utterly declined fmm Bieir treaties of close alliaiuic with 
Dutch directed by far theh prSoS rc»owm 'I'lio 

and the adjoining islands on in .Tavn 

already strukro^t ^ the ^ ^ Powor hud 
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Tho French under Louis XIV had established an East India Company ^ 
in emulation of the English; like them, they had obtained a settlement on the 
Hooghly river — at Chanclernagor, above Calcutta; like them, they had built 
a fort on the coast of the Carnatic, about eighty miles south of Madras, which 
they called Pondicherry. In Malabar and Khandesh they had no settlement 
to vie with Bombay; but on the other hand they had colonised two fertile 
islands in the Indian Ocean — the one formerly a Dutch possession, and called 
Mauritius, from Pi’hice Maurice of Orange; the second, discovered by the 
Portuguese, with the appellation of Moscarenhas. The first now received 
the name of Isle de Franco, and tho second of Isle de Bourbon, and both, 
under the assiduous cave of their new masters, rapidly grew in wealth and 
population. On the whole, tho settlements of the French on the Indian coasts 
and seas were governed by two presidencies — the one at Isle de France, the 
other at Pondicherry, 

It so chanced that at the breaking out of the war between France and 
England in 1744 both the French presidencies were ruled by men of superior 
genius. Mah6 do la Bonrclonnais commanded at Isle de France; a man of 
Breton blood, full of tho generous ardour, of the resolute firmness, which have 
ever marked that noble race. Since his tenth year he had served in the navy 
on various voyages from the Baltic to the Indian seas, and he had aocjuired 
cousummnto skill, not only in the direction and pilotage but in the buiklmg 
and equipment oi a fleet. Nor wnn he less skilled in the cares of civil aclrnin- 
istration. It is to liim that Mauritius owes the first dawn of its prosperity. 
Ever zealous for his country's welfare, he was yet incapable of pursuing it 
by any other means than those of honour and good faith. 

Bupleix was the son of a farmer general, and tho heir of a considerable 
fortune. From early youth he had been employed by the French Bast India 
Company, and had gradually risen to the government of Pondicherry and of 
all the subordinate factories on the continent of Hindustan. During his 
whole career lie had zealously studied the interests of the company without 
neglecting liis own, and the abilities which he had displayed were great and 
various. The calculations of commerce were not more habitual or more easy 
to him than the armaments of war or the wiles of diplomacy. With the idea 
of Indian sovereignty ever active in his mind, he had plunged headlong into all 
tho tangled and obscure intrigues of the native powers. Above all he caballed 
with tho native naiuab [or mthob] or deputed prince of Arcot, or, ns sometimes 
called, of the Carnatic (Avcot being the capital, and Carnatic the country), 
and with his superior the subahdar or viceroy of the Deccan, more frequently 
termed the nimm, 

Beguiled by a childish vanity, he was eager to assume for himself, as 
they did, tlie pompous titles of naiMb and haJiadur, which, as he pretended, 
had been conferred upon him by the court of Delhi, His broach of faith 
on several occasions with his oncinics is even less to be condemned than his 
perfidy to some of his own countrymen and colleagues. But fortunate was it 
perhaps for tho supremacy of England in tho Bast, that two such great com- 
manders as Duplcix and La Bourdonnais should by the fault of the first 
have become estranged from any effective combination, and have turned 
their separate energies against each other. 

[* Tlio first Froiicli East Iiulia Coiiipniiy yv« 3 fouiuled in 10Q4 ; a second in 1011 ; a tliird in 
1015; lUchoUon'a in 104tij Colliert's in 1044^ and a ftixtii In 1710, caUefitho ‘^Oompagnie (lea 
Inclos/^ and formed by tho union of tho East and West Jncllnn companies with those of Senogal 
and CJiiim, TJio monopoly wag suspouded by tho Jdng In 1700, and tho company abolished by 
tho National Aasombly in 1790.] 
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FRENCH VICTORIE9 OVER THE BNQMSII (17*10 


On the deokrabion of ivar in 1744 an English squadron undor ('Jmmuodoro 
Barnet had been sent to the Indian seas. LaBolirdoiliiaiH, oxcrlitig Ida aeiiuty 
means with indefatigable pei-severanee, succeeded in fitting out uiiic, aliijss. 
but neax’ly all leaky and unsound, and he embarked upwards of threo thousinul 
men, but of these there were four hundred invalids and seven Inmthvd Kailira 
or Lascars. On the 6tb of July, 1746, the two fleets engaged near ]'’ort .SI , 
David, but the battle began and ended in a distant cannonade. Next morning 
the English stood out to sea, while the French directed their coiinse to Pondi- 
cherry. The object of La Bourdonnais was the capture of Madra.s, anti ho 
made a requisition on Diipleix for some stores and sixty pieces of artillery. 
But the jealous mind of Dupleix could ill brook coutril)Uling to his rivai's 
— He refused the stoms, allowed only thirty cannon of inferior eaiil ire, 


success. 


and sent on board water so bad as to produce a dy.senlory in tlio fleel 

Not disheartened, however, by these imoxpoeled difliciiUies, l,a Ihiurdon- 
nais appeared off Madras in September, 1746, und (iroueedi'd (o diiteinhark 
his motley force. The city, though at this period rich iind p<)puloii.s, wti.s ill- 
defended: one division, called the Black Town, onlv covered hv n 



but thiw hundred Englishmen in the colony, and of them only two Imudved 
were soldiers. Under such circumstances no effective ro.Hi.Hl’iuiee (‘otild lie 
expected; nevertheless the garrison sustained a bombardment during thveo 
fiay^ and obtained at last an honourable capitulation. It wu.s ngived that 
the English should be prisoners of war upon parole, and that tlie town slionlil 
remain in possession of the Fi-ench imtil it should bo rnnsoincil. La Hourdoii- 
nais giving his promise that the ransom required should be fair and niodi’i’nlc, 
Ihe sum was fixed some time afterwards between the French conmmnder and 
the English council at 440,(WOJ. On these tenns the invu<l(!i>i mairlicd in; 
wi® by the governor at the gale, und the hVcnoii colmirH 

were chsplayed from Fort St. George. Not a single Froiiehmaii had )>i nn 

a bomb”^^ ^ from the explosion of 

the^Suktim'^^ not restrain his resentment when lio iK'nrd tlie lerm.H of 
tile capitiiJation. To his views of sovcmiguty in India it was LI ml 

the loglish should be expelled the country, and Madras ho citlu'r relniucd or 

S'plfrh t when La BourdomiaiH again dihom bnrL'd 

rejected by Ehipl^x*^ counsels and rcsmivccH were soorntuliy 

aspirb'g ciSgui ’Fo^t&SrtT^ objocUlinu to rid hinisolf of aii 
hoW. HegarasolcSn nmSSn m^ dolil, orate false- 

faith of which La Bourdoiinnk capiUilulion of Madr/i.s, on l\\o 

fleet with Dupleix, and steeiini Mnii; a part of liis 

Ush ships. Not succeedhie if in u '' 

from thence to France to^answpLm^Mo *‘“t^^wncd to the Mauritiii.s, and 
was taken by the English and convpw^ conduct On ]ii.s voyage home' ho 
with respect and dismissed on parole ^ but was l,horo nvioi W'll 

At Paris, on the contrary, he foW himself pmccdocl liy tho porfldious 
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insimiationa of his rival He was thrown into the Bastille, his fortune plun- 
dered, his papers seized, and his will torn open. He was secluded from his wife 
and children, and even debarred the use of {)en and ink for his defence. When 
after many months' suspense he was examined before a royal commission he 
heard his services denied, his integrity questioned, and the decline of com- 
merce resulting from the war urged as his reproach, " Will you explain," 
asked of him one of the East Indian Directors, *' how it happened that under 
your management your own private affairs have thriven so well and those of 
tho Company so ill?" 

“ Because," answered La Bourdonnais without hesitation, "I managed my 
own affairs according to my own judgment, and I managed tho Company's 
according to your instructions [" After many harassing inquiries, and three 
years' detention, his innocence was publicly aeknowledged; but his long 
imprisonment had broken his health, or rather, perhaps, his heart; he lingered 
for some time in a painful illness, and in 1754 expired. The govei’nment, 
wise and just too late, granted a pension to his widow. 

TUB AMBITIONS AND SUCCESSES OP DUrLEIX 

Only seven days after La Bourdonnais^ had sailed from Pondicherry, 
Dupleix, in utter defiance of his recent promise, obtained a warrant from his 
council annulling tho capitulation of Madras. Thus, so far from restoring 
the city within a few weeks, on payment of tho stipulated sum, the principal 
inhabitants were brought under a guard to Pondicherry, and paraded in 
triumph through tho streets. Such conduct^ had, at least, the advantage 
of absolving them from the obligation of their previous parole, and several 
of them, assuming Hindu attire or other disguises, made their way from 
Pondicherry to Port St. David, the two settloments being less than twenty 
miles asunder. Among those who thus escaped was young Kobert Clive, then 
a merchant’s clork, afterwaixls a conqueror and statesman. 

It was not long ere some troops were sent out by Dupleix (Dupleix him- 
self was no warrior) for the reduction of Fort St. David; but the nawabof 
Arcot, to whom the cession of Madras had been promised, being now disap- 
pointed in his hopes and filled with resentment, joined hia forces to the Eng- 
lish, and the invaders were repulsed with loss. Not discouraged, Dupleix 
opened a new negotiation with the nawab, who, on some fresh lures held 
out to him, consented to desert the Englisli, and again embrace the French 
interest. 'Thus, in March, 1747, Dupleix could under better auspices resume 
his expedition against Fort St. David, and his soldiers were advancing, as they 
thought, to a certain conquest, when a number of ships were descried in the 
offing as about to anchor in tho roads. These were no sooner recognised as 
English than the French relinquished their design, and hastened back to 
Pondicherry. 

Tho English fleet, thus oppoiiime in its appearance, was commanded by 
Admiral Griflin, who had been sent from England with two men-of-war to 
strengthen the Bengal squadron. In the next ensuing months further rein- 
forcements, both naval and military, wem brought at different times by 
Admiral Boscawen and Major Lawrence; the former taking the chief command 
at sea, and the second on shore. So large was this accession of force as to 
turn at once, and heavily, the scale against the French. It became possible 
nay, oven, as it seemed, not dilBcult, to retaliate tho loss of Madras by the 
capture of Pondicherry, With this view the English took the field in August, 
1748, having in readiness two thousand seven hundmd European troops, one 
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thousand sahots tsho had been tnughl the mmuol oxcrei® during Iho vnyngo, 

!Tiho™£ tar® tat ftrS lumdind. Duploix on his im-t, 

SSd“Slfstoe?ghle« hundred Europenns and tinra thousmd wpcim hut 
his dispositions 'were by far the more skilful and able. Ho kiunv how to 
inspire ^is men with military ardour, while the Itn^rlish were (liHinnlod by 
he it of pi-aetice in their commanders, wilted by siclcnoas, and ha« by 
rain? which liad begun three weeks before the usual season. At leufitli they 
folmd it necessary to raise the siege, after tlnrty-onc days of open troiichcs. 
and the loss of one thousand men. Tho French governor, m his usual j««wtful 
iin immediately proclaimed liis triumph by letters to all tho chief flubiilh 

dars of India, and even to the great Mughal. n i . . 

Such was the state of affaim in India when the tidings came that a peace 
had been signed at Alx-la-Chapellc [Aaclion], and that a rostilulion of eoiiquesls 
had been stipulated. It became necesssary for Duploix to yield Madrn.s to 
the English, which he did with extreme reluctanco and after long delay, (hi 
this occasion of recovering Madras, tho English also Look ponnomon of >St. 
ThomA which the natives had conquered from the Poi'tugmp. 

The rival settlements of Pondicherry and Madras, tliougli now di'hiiried 
from any further direct hostility, were not long in assailing each otlnu- indi- 
rectly, as auxiliaries in the contests of tho native priucos. A new sw'ue was 
rapidly opening to the ambition of Duplcix. Tho niaain, or viceroy of the 


dependent pri 

Chanda Sahib, son-in-law of a former nawab, apixinrod as a eonipetitor to 
the reigning prince, Anwaru-din. 

Dupleix eagerly seized the opjjortunity.lo oiihanco Ids ou'Ji htiporlance, 
by establishing through his aid a viceroy of the Doccan and a nuwiib of t he 
Carnatic. He promised his support to the two pretmulera, who had com- 
bined their interests and their armies, and who were now reinfoiced wit li two 
thousand sepoys and several hundred Euvopeana. Nor did they want skilful 
officers from Pondicherry; one, above all, the marquis do Ikissy, showed him- 
self no less able in the field than Dupleix was in council. In Angusl.. I7'H), 
a battle ensued beneath the fort of Amhur, when the disciplitu! of tlie (''I'ciuili 
auxiliaries turned the tide of victoiy, and when the vetemn and subtle nawab, 
Anwaru-din, was slain. His capital, Arcol, anti the greater part of his 
dominions fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

His son, Muhammod Ali, with the wrcclt of his army, Iltid to Triohiiiopoli. 
and endeavoured to maintaiu himself, assuming the title of nawab of Ai'iait, ami 
aclmowledged as such by the English; but their zeal hi liis ladialf was faint 
and languid, and, raoreovei-, they weie at this jimcturo entangli'd with some 
insignificant operations in Tanjore. Dupleix, on the contrary, was all aelivity 
and ardour. Even on learning that his confederate, Muzaffar Jang, liail 
suHered a reverse of fortune and rvas a prisoner in the cainj) of Naair Jang 
he did not slacken either in warfare or negotiation. Wlien, at limgtli, in 
December, 1750, the army which ho had sol in motion ciuno in siglit of Nasir 
Jang 8, tJie Indian prince viewed its scanty nuinbera with scorn. But a eon- 
sjiiiacy had been formed by the French among his own followers ; one of (iiem 
aimed a carabine as Nasir Jang rode up on liis elephant, and llio Indian 
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prince fell dead on the plain. Hia head was then severed from his body, and 
carried on a pole before the tent of Muzaffat Jang, who, freed from his fetters, 
was by the whole united army hailed as the nizam. 

The exultation of Duploix knew no bounds. On the spot where Nasir 
Jang had fallen lie began to build a town with the pompous title of Dupleix 
Eathabad — the City of the Victory of Dupleix — and in the midst of that 
town he laid the foundation of a stately pillar, whose four sides were to bear 
inscriptions proclaiming in four different languages the triumph of his arms. 
With the same vainglorious spirit he resolved to celebrate, at the seat of 
his own government, the installation of the new nizam. On the day of that 
ceremony he might have passed for an Asiatic potentate as he entered the 
town in the same palanquin with his ally, and in the garb of a Mohammedan 
amir, with which the prince himself had clothed him. He accepted, or 
assumed, the government, under the Mughal, of all the country along the 
eastern coast between the river Kistna and Cape Comorin; a country little 
less in extent than Prance itself. 

No petition was granted by the nizam unless signed by the hand of Dupleix; 
no money was henceforth to be cinrent in the Caniatic except from the mint 
of Pondicherry, “Send me reinforcements,” wrote Pussy to his chief, “and 
in one year more the emperor shall tremble at the name of Dupleix!'' But 
the Frcncli governor soon discovered that his own vanity had been a fatal 
bar in tlio way of his ambition. His rivals at Fort St. George aird Port St, 
David took an alarm nt his lofty titles which they might not have felt so soon 
as his extended power. 

It appeared on this occasion, to the heads of the English factory, that, 
although the contest for the Dcccan had boon decided by the fall of Nasir 
Jang, thoy might still advantageously take part in the contest for the Car- 
natic. Accordingly they sent several hundred men under Captain Gingena 
to reinforce their confederate, Muhammed Ali; but tliCvse troops were put to 
flight at Volkondah, and compelled to take shelter with Muhammed Ali in 
his last stronghold of Tiichinopoli. There he was soon besieged and closely 
pressed by the army of Chanda Sahib, and the auxiliaries of Dupleix. If the 
place shoiilcl fall it was clear that the French would gain the mastery over 
all the provinces adjoining Fort St. George and Fort St. David, and would 
at the first opportunity renew tlioir attack upon those settlements. On the 
otlier hand, the English were at this time ill prepared for any further active 
hostilities; their only officer of cxpeiienco. Major Lawrence, had gone home, 
and the garrisons remaining for their own defence were extremely small. 
There seemed almost equal danger in remaining passive or in boldly advanc- 
ing. These doubts were solved, those perils overcome, by the energy of one 
man — Robert Clive, 


TUB RISE OP ROBERT CLIVE 

The father of Clive was a gentleman of old family but small estate, residing 
near Market Drayton in Shropshire. There Robert, his eldest son, was born 
in 1725. Prom early childhood the boy showed a most daring and turbulent 
spirit. At various schools to which he was sent he appears to have been idle 
and intractable. Even In after life he was never remarkable for scholarship; 
ami his friendly biographer, Malcolm, « admits that wide as was Iiis influence 
over the native tribes of India, he was little, if at all, acquainted with 
their languages, His father was soon offended at his waywardness and 
neglect of his studies, and instead of a profession at home, obtained for him 

ir. xsir, n 
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awTiterahip in the East India Company’s service, and in the pivsic lonc.y of 

is no doubt that the climate at Madras was unfavetiml,!,, to his 
health and his duty at the desk itl-suitecUo his tonipor. Hut W(.rs(' than all 
other 'discomfort was his own eonstilutioiml nii(l_ Jiiorhid nudiiiic-holy ^ a 
mdandiolv which may yet loe traced in the expimsioii of us lus- trads, .and 
which, afterwards heightened as it were by bodily disease ‘'"‘i al ‘d am. 
closed the career of this great chief by the act of bus own luuid before he 1 ad 
attained the age of fifty years. As a writer at Mudriw he. twice, one. day 
snapped a pistol at his own head. , Einding it mias lire, he ca inly win ted nidi 
his room was entered by an acqiiaintanco, whom lie ro.pie.a ted l,o lire the pietnl 
out of the window. The genUcinan did so, and the pistol went oil. At tliw 
proof that it had been rightly loaded Clive fiiirang up with tho exe.lunmtmn, 
■'Surely then I am reserved for soracthingl” and reliiKiiiiHlied his de.sigu. 

Wc have already found occasion to relate how (ilivc was led a pnsonm' from 
Fort St. George to Pondicherry, and how lie olTcoLcd lii.H escape rroiii Pondi- 
cherry to Port St. David. f , 

From this time forward, howevov, tho vmda\iute.d spirit of (■live, fomid a 
nobler scope against the public enemy. During the petty liostililJes which 
ensued — when the merchants' clerk, s wore nltimst <ioni|)ell(?d in self-deronee 
to turn soldiers — the name of Ensign or Lieulcuanl (Tive is ofleti, and always 
honourably, mentioned, and during the intervals of lhe.se hostilities he retiiriiiid 
to his ledgers and accounts; but on the cmergoucy produced by the .Huc.eessi's 
of Dupleix, the siege of Trichinopoli, and the (lepavture of Major T.iiwreiiee, he 

o nnmmiQQimi n.ll/l lirifln n /1 1011 l.n Will I liO 111! 


accepted a captain’s commission, and bade ailicu to trade, vvitii no unlit iiry 
education, with so little military experience, tliLs young iiuui of tiventy-flvo 
shone forth not only, as might have been foreseen, a most coiirngeons, but a 
most skilful and accomplished commander. 

At this crisis he discerned that although it was not jicwsihli' (o cITord relief 
to Trichinopoli a diversion might still be effected by a well-timnd siirpiifiO of 
Ai’cot, thus compelling Chanda Sahib to .send a largo deliiclinienl. fioin Ids 
army. The heads of the presidency on whom he stn'iiuoiisly urged his vii'ws 
not only approved tho design, but accepted the ofler of lii.s own nervices for 
its execution. Accordingly, m August, iV.IL, ('iiptain Plivi' inanbed from 
Madras at the head of only three hundred Kcpoj's and two luindred Muropeniis. 
Scanty as seems this force, it could only bo formed hy reducing the giirii'ioii 
at Fort St. David to one luindretl and tho gavriHon (if Madras lo (ll’l.y inen; 
and of tho eight officers under Cliyc, six had never hiifore heiMi in net i(\ii, and 
four were merchants’ clerks who, incited by his nxampli^, look up llio swoid 
to follow him. A few days’ inarcli brought tire little bund willim leii miles 
of Ai'cot. and within sight of tlic oijtpo.sts of tho ganison. Tlusv ti, violent 
storm of thunder, lightning, and rain aro,sc, iJivoiigh whie.li, however, Clive 
undauntedly pushed forward. Slight as seeniH this ineidi'ut it lieenme 
attended wmi important results, for the garrison, a^jprised by tludr out- 
posts of the behaviour of the English, were soized willi a .siipemlil ioiis panie, 
as thougli tJieir opponents were in league with the h(-av('ns, niid they ll'‘d 
precipitately not only from the city but from the cilailid. 'rims ( !live,‘ with- 
out aaving struck a blow, marched through tho Htn'cdw uiuiflst a concoiirfu^ of 
T o t spectators, and took quiet iK)s,se.ssiou of Ihe. ciladid oi 
^ stronghold the Arcot mcrohante had, for soeuritv, (lepo.'<ilt‘C 
'■'t which Clive punctually restori'd to' the owiu'rn; 

the English interesf eoueiliated many of tho principal inhabitants to 
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Clive, learning that the fugitive garrison had been reinforced and had taken 
post in the neighbourhood, made several sallies against them; in the last he 
surprised them at night, and scattered or put them to the sword. But Ma 
principal business was to prepare against the siege which he expected, by 
collecting provisions and strengthening the works of the fort, Ag he had 
foretold, ins appearance at Arcot effected a diversion at Ti'ichiuopoli. Chanda 
Sahib immediately detached four thousand men from his array, who were 
joined by two thousand natives from Vellore, by one hundred and fifty Euro- 
peans from Pondicherry, and by the remains of the fugitive garrison. Alto- 
gether, the force thus directed against Arcot exceeded tea thousand men, and 
was commanded by Raja Sahib, a son of Chanda Sahib. 

The fort in which the English were now besieged was, notwithstanding 
some hasty repairs, in great measure ruinous; wiLli the parapet low and 
slightly built, with several of the towers decayed, with the ditch in some parts 
fordable, in others dry, and in some choked up with fallen rubbish. But 
Clive undauntedly maintained, day after day, such feeble bulwaife against 
such overwhelming numbers. Nor did he neglect, amidst other more sub- 
stantial moans of defence, to play upon the fears and fancies of his supev- 
stibious enemy. 

After several _ weeks’ siege, however, the besiegers, scanty and ill-served 
as was their artlllovy, had succeeded in inalciug more than one practicable 
breach in the walls. Some succour to the garrison w^ attempted from 
Madras, but in vain. Another resource, however, remained to Clive. He 
found moans to despatch a messenger through the enemy's lines to Murari 
Rao, a Mahratta chieftain, who had received a subsidy to assist Muhammed 
All, and who lay encamped with six thousand men on the hills of Mysore. He 
sent down a detachment of his troops from the hills. 

Raja Sahib, when he learned that the Malivnttas were approaching, per- 
ceived that ho had no time to lose. He sent a flag of truce to the garrison 
promising a large sum of money if Clive would surrender, and denouncing 
instant death if Clive awaited a storm; but ho found his offers and his threats 
received with equal disdain. Exasperated at the scornful answer, ho made 
every preparation for a desperate attack on the morrow. It was the 14th of 
November, the fiftieth day of the siege, and tlie anniversary of tlie festival 
in commemoration of that martyr of early Islam, Hosein, when, according to 
the creed of the Mohammedans of India any one who falls in battle against 
unbelievers is wafted at once into the highest region of paradise, But every 
aasault was repuksed with heavy loss. In the first part of the night their fire 
was renewed, but at two in the morning it ceased, and at the return of daylight 
it appeared that they had raised the siege, and wore already out of si^it, 
leaving four hundred men dead upon the ground, with all tlioir ammunition 
and artillery. 

Elated at thi,s result of Ihs exertions, Clive was not slow in sallying forth 
and combining his little garrison with the delaohmont from Murari Rao, and 
with some reinforcements from Europe which had lately landed at Madras. 
Thus strengthened, he sought out Raja Sahib, and gave him battle near the 
town of Arni, On lliis occasion he beheld for the first Lime in action — 
happily for liim, ranged on his own .side -y the activity and bravery of the 
Mahrattas, On the other hand, Raja Sahib, though the greater part of his 
own troops were (li.spersed, had been reinforced from Bondiclien'y witli three 
liundred Europeans and nearly three thousand sepoys. The issue of the 
battle, however, was a complete victory for Clive; the enemy's military chest, 
containing a hundred tlrousand rupees, fell into the hands of his Mahrattas; 
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and. not less than six hundred of the French sepoys, diapirited l)y thoir failuro 
acir wins and consented to serve in tlie English raulcs. 


came over with their 

Clive next proceeded gainst the groat pagoda or Iliinlii Icniplo of Con- 
jeveram, into which the French had thrown a garrison, and, eulering tlm 
place, after three days’ cannonade, found the French garrison csuaixsd liy night 
and the English officeis unhurt. 

Notwithstanding these events, Raja Sahib wo.s uoi (lislK'artiMKMl. In 
January, 1762, finding timt Olivo had marched to Fort St. Eavid, ho sudilonly 
collected a body of his own troops and of his .French avixiliavicH and imshed 
forwards to Madins. Clive was recalled in haste from the wmth, and again 

eneounlored Raja Sahib with coni])l(>lo hliu(!(>h.h. 
From the scene of action lie marched biiek in tri- 
umph to Fort St. David, pimiiig on hi.s way ni'ur 
the newly raised City of the Victory of Duphiix, 
and the foundation of the, pompouH pillar, (llive 
directed that these monuments of promatme exul- 
tation should bo riuscd to the ground. 

At Trichinopoli the cfl’oct of Clive’.s (;uvli(i.st sue- 
ecsses had been to turn the si(>go into a languid 
blockade. At this period, however, M aj or Lawrence 
returned from Eurojio. 

The expedition to Trlclunojioll, led by Lawn'iice 
and Clive, was crowned with triiimjihaut HU<!ec.ss. 
In the result the French liesicgerH of Muhainineti 
Ali were themselves besieged in Hie iHland of Sriraii- 
gam in the river Kavori, and were coin|)(!ll(Ml to lay 
down their anna. Ohnuda Hahili himself Hiirren- 
dered to a native chief named Mmmicji, who look 
an oath for his safety on his own sabre and poniard 
— the most sacred of all oaths lo an Tmlian 
soldier — but who, neverLhclos.s, shortly uflorwarda 
put his prisoner to doath.' 



An Image oy Buddiia 


TUB LAST DAVH <)l«' LTUTil'JIX 

It might have been expceti'd lliiil, unch suc- 
cesses— and above all the murdm- of one of the 
cornpetitas— would finally decide the cmuiufst for 


f K. ^ A o ^ — WOUKI Iiutiuy avndo llu^ ccnuiuc’sl I'm- 

^ iinincdiately after his victory lliiliam- 

disscnaioiw with ids allies, tlie Mahmiliis mnl 
to whom ]ic had promised. withouL over iTiillv ilif^ 

w*" Pf Kc SouJS to\m!u am^ dis('3inrbis 

than 140,000rof his°own monev Hervico not ic.'^s 

attemniprl money. Duplcix now resumed hostiVili (>4 — luoi’m 

exertions, the warfare proved *wcfk* Trichinopoli, Notwitlistiindiiig nil hia 

tile French to « fStsTgrouiS 

^ [■ Coloael J&ileaonc is of opinion tbot Major Ln^vronco counlred oi this nd.] 
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Clive had for some time continued to distinguish himself in the desultory 
operations which followed the surrender of Sriiungam. He had reduced in 
succession the two important forts of Kovlaon and Chingloput. But his 
health was beginning to fail beneath the burning sun of India; his return to 
England had become essential to his recovery, and ho embarked at Madras 
early in the year 1753, immediately after his marriage to Miss Margaret 
Maskelyne. He found himself received at home with well-earned approba- 
tion and rewards. The court of directors at one of their public dinners 
drank the health of the young captain by the name of "General Clive,” 
and, not satisfied with this convivial compliment, voted him the gift of a 
sword set with diamonds. 

Far different were tlie feelings which the directors of the French East India 
Company entertained towards Dupleix. They looked with slight interest 
on the struggles for the Carnatic, and thought the failure of their dividends 
an unanswerable argument against the policy of their governor. A negotia- 
tion for the adjustment of all differences was carried on for some time in Lon- 
don between them and their English rivals. At length they determined to 
send over M. Godeheu as tlieir commissioner to India, with full powers to 
conclude a peace and to supersede Dupleix. Godeheu landed at Pondicherry 
in August, 175^1, and hastened to sign with the chiefs of the English presidency 
a provisional treaty, to be confirmed or annulled in Europe, according to 
which the French party yielded nearly all the points at issue and virtually 
acicnowicdged Muhammed Ali as nawab of the Carnatic. 

Dupleix, who looked on this pacification with unavailing grief and anger, 
had oven before its final conclusion embarked for France. There lie founct 
neither reward for the services he had rendered nor even repayment for the 
sums he had advanced. 'Where was now th.at proud and wily satrap so lately 
bedecked with pompous titles and glittering with the gold of Trichinopoli or 
the diamonds of Golconda? Had any curious travellers at the time sought an 
answer to that question they might have found the fallen statesman reduced, 
as is told us by himself, to the most deplorable indigonce — compiling in some 
garret another fruitless momorialjor waiting for many a weary hour in some 
under-secretary’s antechamber. For several yearn ho pursued most unavail- 
ingly his claims and his complaints, until in 1763 he expiied, sick at heart and 
broken in fortunes, like his rival and his victim, La Bourdonnais.^ 


conoNEn malleson’s estimate op dupleix 

“It is impossible," say3_MaIloson,fl' "to deny to Dupleix tho possession of 
some of tho greatest qualitioa with which^ any man has over boon endowed. 
Ho was a groat administrator, a diplomatist of tho highest order, a splendid 
organiser, a man who possessed supremely the power of influenemg others.” 
Mallcson ascribes to his horo not only groat quickness and subtle intelligonoe, 
a wido rango of ideas, an indomitable energy, and a persistence and determina- 
tion that could not bo daunted, but also tho possession of equally invaluable 
moral traits of a quite dillbront ohamoter, making him noble, generous, and 
sympathetio. Ho thinks Duploix incapablo of onvy or j oalousy, and possessed 
of a fortlLudo altogothor adrairablo. And, that an extraordinary character 
may be grounded out in almost ovory dirootion, it is declared oven that tho 
Frenchman possessed a capacity for the practice of arms, in witness of which, 
attention is called to his conduct at the siogo of Pondioherry by Bosoawen, 
All of this savours somewhat of adulation, yet sorves to remind us' that the 
capacity to excite such enthusiasm is in itself one of tho traits of the horo.ift 
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Within two years the health of Clive grow strong lu Ins iinlivo niv, aiul ijh 
gnirrSgan to pine for active service. , On the other Imnd ('xi.en.n»(!e o/ Iuh 
Ei fnd apprehension of a war with Franco, i-ciKler<al hoLli t m kings 

mLtersandtheEastIndia(k)mpanyoagor ooinphiyhnu. hnniiU^ 

he received the rank of lieutenant colonel in the army, from he lal,l.er the oihee 
of governor of Fort St. David. Landing at Bombay wi(h Home tro(.n.s m 
November, 1755, he found there Admiral Watson am a 1 riti.sh wiuailrou. 
There was little at that time on the coast of Coromandel to (k'lnmul h(' exer- 
tions of these two commanders, and they thought the opportmuty tempting 
to reduce in conjunction a formidable nest of pirates, about two degrees south 
of Bombay. Their spoils^ valued at X120,0(K), wore shared ns pnae-mom'y 
])etween the naval and military captoi-s. 

Having performed this service in Fcbniaiy, ITfiO, Clive pursiu'd liis voyage 
to Fort St. David, and took the charge of his government on Mio 2()lJi of .lime 
— the very day when the nawab of Bengal was Btorining l'’ort Willmin. In 
fact a crisis had now occurred on the shores of the Uooglily, threaleiiiug the 
utmost danger, and calling for the utmo.st cxcrliou. 


SIUAJ-IJD-DAUIA 

The viceroys of Bengal, like the viceroys of the lleeean, rolaiiied oiiljf n 
nominal dependence on the Mughal Empire. From their I'api till, Miirshidiibiid 
(Moorsliedabad) — “a city,” says Clive, “as oxleasive, populous, anil rieh ns 
the city of London” — they sent forth absolute and uiieontjollod iIciuvch 
over the wide provinces of Bengal, Orksa, and Beluir, ill-iliHgui.sod by (he 
mockery of homage to that empty phantom “the Kings of Kings” lU. Polhi, 
The old nawab, Ali Vardi Khan, had died in April, 175(1, luid heim sik-ccoi l«>d I jy 
his gi‘andsoii,_ Siraj-ud-Daula (Burajah Dowlnh), u yoiiUi only iiiiioli'i’ii yi’iirs 
of age. Sivaj-ud-Daula combined in no small degree n ferocious IcmjHU' witli 
a feeble understanding. The torture of birds and bciuHts liad bcmi the pusl imc 
of his childhood, and the sufferings of his fcllow-ereaturcs beeiiiiH' I ho o) lorl of 
liis riper years. His favourite companions wore bulfoons iirnl (latloii'is, wil li 
whom he indulged in every kind of dobanchery, amongst others, the iiumud- 
erate use of ardent spirits. Towards the Europeans, ami the English cspooiiilly, 
he looked with ignorant aversion, aiid,still more ignnriint coiiti'iiipt. 1 h' wiis 
often heard to say that he did not believe there were li'ii thonsaiid men in idl 
Europe. 

Differences were not slow to arise botween such a priuen us Sirnj -ud-l hiuhi 
and his neighbours, the Britisii iu Bengal. lie .seized tin* Briti.sli fnedory id 
Kasimbpar, the port of Murshidabad upon the rivnv, and he I'etiuni'd (he 
chiefs of that settlement as his prisonci's. fiiraj'ud-Daula liiid lu'iinl iiuudi 
or the wealth at Calcuttaj that wealth he was detoriuined to seoiire: uml 
lie soon appeared before the gates at the head of a nuiiierous army, 


The defences 
stirred in 


the black hole of CALCUri’A (1761) A.D.) 


Icfenccs of Calcutta, notwithstanding the wrath which tht> 
the nawab, were at this time slight and inconsiderabh'. i'’or n 


'y lull I 

so 1 there were less than two hundred Europeans, and seafeely more, (.Inin (me 
^ trained as militia, and armed with matehlneks, 

iMo example of spirit was set them by theu- chiefs. On the contrary, the guv* 
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crnor, Mr. Drake, and the commanding officer, Captain Minchin, being struck 
with a disgraceful panic, embarked in a boat and escaped down the Hooghly. 

Under these circumstances a civilian, Mr, Holwell, though not the senior 
servant of the company, was by the general voice called to the direction of 
affairs. At this lime the nawab’s artillery was already thundering at the 
walls, yet under every disadvantage Mr. Holwell protracted for two days 
longer the defence of the fort. When at length, on the evening of the 20th 
of June, all resistance had ceased, the nawab seated himself in the groat hall 
of the factory, and received the congratulations of his courtiers on his prowess. 
Soon after he sent for Mr. Holwell, to whom he expressed much resentment 
at the presumption of the English in daring to defend their fort, and much 
dissatisfaction at his having found so small a sum — only 60,000 rupees — m 
their treasury. On the whole, however, he seemed more gracious than his 
character gave reason to expool, and ho promised, “on the word of a soldier,” 
as he said, that the lives of his prisoners should be spared. 

Thus dismissed by the tyrant, and led back to the other captives, Mr, Hol- 
wcll cheered them with the promise of their safety. We are told liow, relieved 
from their terrors and unconscious of their doom, they laughed and jested 
amongst themselves. But their joy and their jesting were of short duration. 
They had been left at the disposal of the officers of the guard, who determined 
to secure them for the night in the common dungeon of the fort — a dungeon 
known to the English by the name of the Black Hole — its size only eighteen 
feet by fourteen; its airholes only two small windows, and those overhung by 
a low veranda. Into this cell — hitherto designed and employed for the con- 
finement of some half dozen malefactor's at a time — it was now resolved to 
thrust a hundred and forty-five European men and one Englishwoman, some 
of thorn suffering from recent wounds, and this in tlie night of the Indian sum- 
mer-solstice, when the fiercest heat was raging! Into this coll accordingly 
the unhappy prisoner’s, in spite of their expostulations, wore driven at the 
point of the sabre, the last, from the throng and narrow space, being pressed 
in with considerable ditliculty, and the doors being then by main fovee closed 
and locked behind them.t' 

Nothing in history or fiction [says Macaulay], not even the story which 
Ugoliuo told in the sea of everlasting ice, after ho had wiped liis bloody lips 
on the scalp of his murderer, approaches the horrors which wore recounted by 
the few survivors of Ural night, They cried for mercy. They strove to burst 
the door. Holwell, who even in that extremity retained some presenco^ of 
mind, offered largo bribes to the gaolei’S, But the answer wtvs that nothing 
could bo clone witnoub the nawab'a orders, that the nawab was asleep, and that 
ho would be angry if anybody woke him. 

Then the prisoners wont imd with despair. They trampled each other 
clown; fought for the places at the windows; fought for the pittance of water 
with whicli tiie cruel mercy of tlio murderci'S mocked their agonies; raved, 
prayed, blasphemed; implored the guards to fire among them. The gaolers 
in tho meantime hold lights to the bars, and shouted with laughter at the 
frantic struggles of their victims. At length the tumult died away in low 
gaspings ana inoanings. Tho day broke. The nawab had slept off his 
(lobauch, and permitted tho door to be opened. But it was some time before 
tho soldiers could raako a lane for tho survivors by piling up on each side the 
heaps of corjiscs on which tho burning climate had already begun to do its 
loathsome work. 

Mdicn at length a passage was made, twenty-three ghastly figures, such as 
their own mothem would not have lalo^vn, staggered one by one out of the 
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charnel-liouse. A pit was instantly dug- Tlio (load bodies, a huiidrod uml 
twenty-tliree inaiimber, were flwg into it promiscuously and covin-c'd up. 

But those things whieli after the lapse of yem-s cannot bo told or naid with- 
out horror, awakened neither remorsie nor jhty in tho hosoui of tho savage 
nawab. He inflictedno punishment on tho murdoror.s. Ilo sliowcal no t(«nd(>r- 
ness to the survivore. Some of them, indeed, from whom nothing wa.s to he 
gained, were suffered to depart; but those from whom it was thought Mint any 
thing couldbe extorted were tico„ted with execrable ciuelty. Ihdwcil, uinihla 
to walk, was carried before the tyrant, who inpronclmd him, throiUi'iiuil liim, 
and sent him up tire country in irons, together with some Oliver peutlenu'u wlio 
were suspected of knowing more than tlicy chose to loll about tlie Irc'asvii’o.s of 
the company. These persons, still bowed down by tho HU{r(!rjng,s of tlmt grout 
agony, were lodged in mi^rable sheds, and fed only wil.iv grain iiml wab'c, 
till at length the intercessions of the female relations of tho nawab pKieunnl 
their release. One Englishwoman had survived that night, She was plaeod 
in the haiem of tho pnnee at Muvshidabad.^^ 


ENGLISH ALLIANCE WITH TllW NAIVAH 


tile 


At Calcutta meatiwhilo Siraj-ud-Daula was landing a ready (>ur 
praises of his courtiers, who assured him tliat his rmlualion of Llio nm.inn 
settlement was the most heroic and glorious acliiovennint pm-foniK'd in Iinlia 
since the days of Timur. In memory of tlio Divine l)les,sing (for so In' dccinod 
it) he ordered that on his arms Calcutta should thwicifforward hear t.h( 


iiamo 


of Ahnagar — ** ihB Port of God." Another edict declared lliat no Mnidi.sli- 
raanshould over again presume to set foot within tho territory, 'rtmn, li-uviiiir 
a garrison of three thousand men in Calcutta, and levying hi'rgo huiii.s, by wav 
of contri^tion, from the Dutch at Chiivsura anti the Freiicli at GhandariuiKar 
Sira]-ud“Daula returned in triumph to his capital. ^ ' 

August that tidings of the ovoiiIh of Galt-iitlii 
leached MaclTas, Measures wove then in progims for scmling a thdaehmonl 
into the Deccan to counteract tho influence of Biiasy, ilut all other ctnisid- 
erations were overborne by the cry for vengeance against Sinij-iid' I )aiilji niiil 
the necessity of an expedition to Bengal. It happiuKsI fmSmaloly 
Adraiial \i atsoii and Ins squadron had returned from Dm wt’Klmvi ootoif and 

fn,. o n ^ the land-forecs wore at this jieriod (ioniluncil ami rondv' 

for £ic6ion. The presidency suitiiiioiicd OHvr frmti * i \ 

Womted him chiS of th J„taZrolMi£/‘” 






I" '""“"•'■'I 

under any circiunstances^bv the mnnfh nf upturn aLnll (ivoiiIn 

'T ''“‘“K'iv™ m,„m« l,y 

Hooghly until the middle of Dcecml^r^niJnf ® ‘'’‘I'h “'d- i‘iil(U' ( ho 

Calcutta. Tlie scanty garr s^Mt bv'S h!? 7 r^ 7 

easily 
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after one or two random discharges from the wall, was qnietly abandoned to 
the English, who thus on the 2nd of January, 1757, again became masters of 
the place. Nay, move, after this fii-sL success, Clive and Watson advanced 
against the town of Hooghljy, which they stormed and sacked with little loss. 
This was the first opportunity of distinction to Captain Coote, afterwards Sir 
Byre Coote. 

At these tidings, Siraj-ud-Daula, much irritated, but also in some degree 
alarmed, marched back from Murshidabad at the head of forty thousand men, 
By this time intelligence had reached India of the declaration of war between 
France and Englpd, and the nawab proposed to the French at Chandarnagar 
that they should join him with their whole force, amounting to several hundred 
Europeans. But the memory of thoir reverses on the coast of Coromandel 
was still present in their minds, and they not only rejected the nawab’s over- 
ture, but made an overture of their own to the English for a treaty of neutrality. 
A.S, however, the French at Chandarnagar did not, like the English at Calcutta, 
form a separate presidency, but wore dependent on the government of Pondi- 
cherry, they had not in truth the powers to conclude the treaty they pro- 
posed, and for this and other reasons it was finally rejected by the British 
cliicfs. 

During this time Siraj-iul-Daida had advanced close upon Fort William, at 
the head of his large but ill-clisciplincd and irregular army. Clive, considering 
the disparity of numbers, resolved to surprise the enemy in a night attack. 
The loss of the English in the action which ensued was no less than one hundred 
sepoys and one himdrod and twenty Europeans — a great proportion of their 
little army. 

Yet if the object of Clive had been maiiily to show the superiority of the 
Europeans in warfare, and to strike terror into the mind of the nawab, that 
object was fully attained. Sira|-ud-Daula passed from an ignorant contempt 
of the English to a kind of timid awe. Ho agreed to grant them the confir- 
mation of thoir previous privileges — the right to fortify Calcutta in any 
manner they pleased — the exemption of all merchandise under their passes 
fi-om fees and tolls -- and the restoration of or compensation, for all such of 
theiv plundered effects as had been carried to the nawab’s account. 

Three days after a pence had been signed on these conditions the new-born 
friendship of the nawab for the English, joined to some fear of a northward 
invasion from the Afghans, led him so far as to propose another article for an 
intimate alliance, offensive and defcirsive. It seemed ignominious, and a 
stain on tho honour of England, conclude such a treaty, or indeed any 
treaty, with tho author of the atrocities of the Black Hole, while those atroci- 
ties remained without tho slightest satisfaction, requital, or apology. But, 
as Clive had previously complained, the gentlemen at Calcutta were then 
callous to every feeling but that of thoir own losses, "Believe me," says 
Clive [in a letter to the governor of Madras], "they are bad subjects, and 
rotten at heart. The riches of Peru and Mexico should not induce me to live 
among thorn.” Novciihclcss it must bo observed that whatever may have 
been Olivo's feelings on this occasion ho showed himself to the full as eager 
and forward as any of the merchants in pressing the conclusion of the treaty 
of alliance. Among tho chiefs nono but Admiral Watson opposed it, and it 
was signed and ratified on the 12th of February, the same clay that it was 
offereeb 

This new and strange alliance seemed to tho English at Calcutta to afford 
them a most favourable opportunity for assailing thoir rivals at Chandarnagar. 
Clive wrote to the nawab applying for permiss^n, and received nn evasive 
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*°*S lM»b^vh?i)y^^fe ttao tail goiio bade io his f.a|)ilalt wns niosUifehly 



sentiments. luniici --o — ■ .» . 

former contempt. On the contrary, he now foil the neoosMl.y of Mi ivi^Uunnnp; 
himself by foreign alliances against them, m\cl wiLli that v«av !«' onloroil into 
correspondence with Bussy in the Dew-an. IIiB lotUw prosse.cl t lat ollifC'V 
to march to his assistance against the Englishman, mnl Junn, J lio <lnriiig 
in wav" — a well-eaniecl title, by whioli Clive is to tins (Uiy Icikiwm ninong tho 
natives of India. Copies of these letters fell into tho liands of the J'-nglisli, nml 
left them no doubt as to the hostile designs of the wavvab. 


CUVE'S DUmOITT TOIVAinirS OMIOIITJNI) 


"With this conviction strongly rooted in his mind, and tho d-Angov (.n Uouga! 
full before his eyes, the bold spirit of Olivo ilolcrmiuod to .sot aside of lits own 
authority the mstvuotious commanding liis iinmwiiato rotlirn In iMiidrns. iln 
entered eagerly into the conspiracy forming at li'rur.slu(!(il)iul (o do| io.se Hiraj- 
lul-Daula, and to place on the throne tlie general c)f tiro foree.s, Mir .lafnr. 1 1 
may readily be supposed that in these negotiations Mir Jiifar was nheriil, nay 
lavish, in his promises of compensation to tho company, and reward.H Io (lieir 
soldiers. Still more essential wa.s tho engagomont into wlueli he cnlcred, that 
on the approach of an English force, ho would join thifir slundard with ii Inrgt'^ 
body of his troops. 

In. these negotiations hetwcon the native, eonspimlom and the. 
chiefs, the principal agent next to Mr. Watts was a wealthy Hindu niercliaut 
of the name of Omichund. A long provious residence at Oalenl la Imd iiindr' 
him well acquainted with English forms anrl manners, while it had lust him 
none of the craft and subtlety that seemed almost tlie birthright of ii Meiigul. 
As the time for action drew near, he began to fool — not seriiples at (lie I reneli- 
cry —not even the apprehensions as to the succohs — Imt (loulits n’lielln'r his 
own interests bad been tmllicionbly secured. He wont/ to Mr. IVat.la and 
threatened to disclose the whole conspiracy to Hivivj-ud-Daula imle^M i(i wuri' 
stipulated that he should receive thirty lacs of vupwa, w 1100,0(101., iw n rmviird 
for his 5ervice.s — which stipulation ho insisted ou .seeing added us im mlielo 
m the treaty pending between Mir Jafar and the Rngli.H]i. Mr. Walls, in great 
alarm tor his own life, soothed Oitiichund with goiiornl jiSMnnuHK'H, ^vliilo luf* 
reiOTed the question as speedily as possible to the mcmlKiiu of (lie Hi'leel. <‘oiii' 
mittee at Calcutta. 


The committee were equally unwilling to grant niid afraid to n'fiise (he- 
worbitant claim of Oiniohund. But an expedient was sugge-sUid iiy (Jlii'o 
l-wp treaties wore drawn up; the one on white paper inleuded to l,e real and 
valid and contaming no reference to Omichund, the other ou red iiaiior with a 
Stipulation m his f^your^ but designed its fictitiouR and luovoly willi (bo nldiw-t 
to deceive Inm. The members of tho eomniittoe, like Olivi'. pu(itliciru'im(‘.a 

would only sign the real one. Ib was foreseen tliat the omission of siioli j , 
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name would rouse the suspicion of Omicliund, and in this emergency Clive 
directed another person to counterfeit the admiral’s signatme. 

For his shave in these transactions Clive was many years afterwards taunted 
to his face in the house of commons. Unable to deny he endeavoured to 
defend his conduct. “ It was,” he said, " a matter of true policy and of justice 
to deceive so groat a villain as Omichimd,” Tlie villainy of Omichund, how- 
ever, appears mainly this — that for the treachery which the English encour- 
aged and abetted ho claimed a larger reward than the English were willing to 
pay. But even admitting to the fullest extent the guilt of the Hindu intriguer, 
this docs not aufiice to vindicate the British chief; this does not prove that it 
was justifiable, as ho alleges, to deceive the deceiver, and to foil an Asiatic by 
his own Asiatic arts. Such expedients as fictitious treaties and counterfeited 
signatures are not to bo cleaved by any mfinemcnts of ingenuity, or any con- 
siderations of state advantage, and they must forever remain a blot on the 
brilliant laurels of Clive. 

Omichund having thus been successfully imposed upon, and the conspiracy 
being now .sufiicicntly matured, Mr, Watts made his escape from Murshklabad. 
and Olivo set his army in motion from Calcutta. He had under his command 
three thousand men, all excellent troops, and one third Europeans, 

Hiraj-ud-Daula proceeded to assemble near the village of Plassey his whole 
force amounting to fifteen thousand cavalry, and thirty-five thousand foot. 
Nor was it merely in numbers of men that lie surpassed the Enghsh; while 
Clive brought only eight field pieces and two howitzers, Sirnj-ud-Daula had 
above forty piccc.s of cannon of tho largest size, each drawn by forty or fifty 
yoke of white oxen, and each with an elephant beliind, trained to assist in 
pushing it over difiicult ground. Forty Frenchmen in the nawab’s pay directed 
some smaller guns. Tho greater part of the foot were armed with matchlocks, 
the rest with various weapons — pikes, swords, arrows, and even rockets. 

Th(i nawab, clistvu.stful of Mir Jnfar, had before he left the capital exacted 
from him an oath of fidelity upon tho Koran. Either n respect for this oath, 
or, what is far more probable, a doubt as to the issuo of the war, seemed to 
weigh with Mir Jafar; he did not perform his engagement to the English, of 
joining them with his division at the appointed place of meeting, but kept 
aloof, sending them only evasive answers or general assurances. The troops 
wore led across tho river; and at one o'clock in the morning of the memorable 
2;ivd of June, 1757, they reached tho mango-grove of Plasscy. The mingling 
sounds of dvum.s, clarions, and cymbals convinced them that they were now 
within a milo of tho nawab’s camp. For the remainder of that night Clive 
took up his quarters in a small hunting-houso belonging^ to the nawab, but 
could not sleep; while his soldiers, loss concerned than their general, stretched 
themselves to rest beneath the adjoining trees. ’* 

UATTLIl OF PUASSEV (1767 A.U.) 

At sunrise Clive ascended tho roof of the hunting-house, and surveyed with 
a steadfast eye tho rich array and the .spreading numbers of his enemy. He 
saw them advance from several sides, as if to enclose him, but they halted at 
some distanco.^ 

The battle commenced with a cannonade in which the artillery of the nawab 
did scarcely any execution, while the few field-pieces of the English pioduced 
great olfect. Bevoral of the most distinguished officers in Siraj-ud-Daula’s 
’ service fell. Disorder began to spread through his ranks. His own terror 
increased every moment. One of the conspimtors urged on him tho expedi- 
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ency of retreating. The insidious advice, agreeing as it did_ with what his 
own terrors suggested, was readily received. He ordered liis army to full 
back, and this order decided his fate, Clive snatched the moment, and 
ordered his troops to advance. The confused and dispirited multitude gave 
way before the onset of disciplined valour. No mob attacked by roguliir 
soldiers was ever more completely routed. The little band of Prenchinon, 
who alone ventured to confront the English, were swept down the stream 
of fugitives. In an hour the forces of Siraj-ud-Daula were dispersed, never to 
reassemble. Only five hundred of the vanquished were slain. But their 
camp, their guns, theii- baggage, iimumerable waggons, innumerable cattle, 
remained in the power of the conquerom. With the loss of twenty-two 
soldiers killed and fifty wounded, Clive had scattered an army of near sixty 
thousand men, and subdued an empire larger and more populous than Great 
Britain.^ 

Of this battle it may be said that it was gained against a disparity of force 
nearly such as the Spaniards encountered in Mexico and Peru, But thorn 
is a difference highly honourable to the English. The natives of Mexico and 
Peru were wholly ignorant of gunpowder, and viewed the Spaniar(l.H with 
their fire-arms as demi-gocla, wielding the lightning and thunder of the 
heavens. The natives of India, on tlie contrary, were well acquainted wilh 
the natives of Europe; they looked on them with no superstitious awe; and 
however unskilful in the use of artillery, they were at least not suiprisiul at 
Its effects. From the clay of Plassey dates the British supremacy above them. 
Prom that da,y they began to feel that none of the things on whioli they Imd 
heretofore relied — not their tenfold or twentyfold numbers — tliolr blaze of 
rockets —- the long array of their elephants — - the massy weight of their nnl- 
nance their subterfuges and their wiles — would enahlo them to stiuul 
mm against the energy and discipline of the islond-strattgors. They b(‘gau 
to feel that even tlicir own strength would become an instriimont to llusir 
subjugation; that even their oivn countrymen, when, under tjio name, of 
sepoys, trained m European discipline, and animated by European spirit, liad 
British^ ow would be again, the mainstay and right arm of the 

On tCe morning after the battle Mil’ Jafar appeared at the Engli.sli cami) 

r di’ew out, and rested their arms to do him honour • 

.fn -m "■ n "'' f ^ this compliment, started Iwck in S 

smedily came forward, embraced his trembliiur fruMid 
m!" Orissa, and W, It was aa, ™1 W w,, I ’ 
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mangled remains wore exposed to the city on an elephant, and then carried 
to the tomb of All Vardi, while Mir Jafar excused himself to the English for 
tlic deed of blood cominiUed without their knowledge and consent. 

The installation of Mir Jafar, as nawab of Bengal, was performed with 
great solemnity. Clive himself led his friend to the masmd, or seat of honour, 
and, according to the Indian custom, presented him with a plate full of gold 
rupees; ho then, tlu’ough an interpreter, addressed the native chiefs, exhort- 
ing tliom to bo joyful that fortune had given tlicm so good a prince. Nor 
did the now nnwab fail to bestow on his allies murks as splendid and more 
substantial of liis favour. It was agreed, aecorcling to the previous stipu- 
lation, that the English should liavo the entire proiierty of the land ivithin the 
Mahratta ditch, and for six hundred yards beyond it, and also the zamindari, 
or feudal lonuro on payment of rent, of all the country between Calcutta and 
the sea. 

The money granted them in compensation for tlieir losses, and in donatives 
to the lioct, tho army, and the committee, amounted to no less than 2,750,0001., 
allhougli, as tho wealth of Siraj-ud-Daula proved far less than was expected, 
it was not found i)o,ssiblo to pay tho whole of this sum at once. Clive accepted 
for his own share a gift of al)ovo 200,0001. When, some years afterward, 
before a committee of tho hoinse of commons, ho wiw accused for taking so 
much, he defeudod himself by saying that he might, if he had pleased, have 
taken niucli more. "When I recollect,” he said, "entering tho nawab’s 
treasury at Murshidahafl, with heaps of gold and silver to tho right and leh, 
and tlicsc crowmd with jcwcLs” — lioro he added an oath, and violently struck 
his hand to Jus head — - “at this moment do I stand astonished at my own 
moderation 1” 

A painful oflico re)nainod“-to loll Omichund that notwithstanding the 
promise in his favour, ho should have no share in all this woEdth. As intci- 
pr(!l('r and sp()k(5.smau for lliul purpose the British chief employed Mr. Scrafton, 
a civil servant of the company, A meeting having boon hold at the house 
of one of the [n'lneipal bankers of Mursludabad, Clive, at its conclusion, said 
to Mr. Hevaftou; “It is now time to undeceive Onuchund.” Mr. Scrafton, 
jis if asliamed of tho tusk, performed it in the fewest and shortest words. 
“Omieluiiul, tlio red i)aix;r is a trick; you aro to have nothing,” At this 
lumonncemenL tlio iraiui])py dupo utaggored back as from a blow; he fainted 
away, an<l was borne liy an attendant to his house, where, on recovering from 
his swoon, he renudued for many hours silent and abstrnctexl. and then began 
to show sym[)tonis of imbecility. iSome days afterwards lie visited Clive, 
who rec(!iv(!d him kindly, advised him, for change of scene, to undertake a 
inlgrimago to some one of tho Indian shrines, and was willing, on his return, 
to employ him again in public Inisiacss. But the intellect of Omichund had 
boon wholly unhinged, and ho expired nob many months from this period 
in a state of .sccoiul childhood, 

ClilVB UKTUllNa AGAIN TO ENGLAND (17C0 A.D.) 

The rotiu'ii of Clive to Calcutta was attended with general rejoicing and 
applau8(‘, and from tlu.s time forward, during sovcral years, ho was, in truth, 
master of Bengal. The East India direclois had, indeed, formed a most 
unwise sclicmo for conducting tho government of Calcutta, by a system of 
rotation, imt at the nows of the victory of Tlasscy they gladly conferred the 
office of governor on Clivo. As a statesman ho displayed scarcely less ability 
than Qs a soldier. It was his energy os both which upheld the feeble character . 
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and the tottering tlirone of Mir Jafar. Thus> when, in 1759, Bhah Alum, 
the eldest son of the emperor of Delhi, succeeded in eoUecUng a large army 
of adventui’ers, and marched down upon Behar,_ the terrified nawab was 
■eager to purchase peace by the cession of a province or the payment of a 
tribute. 

Ear different were the views of the British chief, With a liltio army, 
■comprising Iftss than five hundred Europeans, he undauntedly marched to 
the aid of his ally; and such were now the torrora of hia name that at hia 
approach the mighty host of Shah Alnm melted away; the siege of Patna was 
raised, and the war ended wthout a blow. In gratitude for this great service 
Mir Jafar bestowed upon Clive a splendid jcipi?', or domain, producing, accord-' 
ing to Clive’s own computation, an income of 27,0001. a year. 

At nearly the same period Clive was dirceting from afar liostilitios in the 
elistricts known in the Cainatic by the name of the Northern Circavs, a tract 
of coast extending from the mouth of the Klstna to the pagoda of Juggernaut. 
These districts haci been invaded by Bussy from the Deccan, and on hi.s dejiar' 
ture a French force, commanded by the marqnis de Confluns, had beou left 
for their defence. On the other hand, dive sent thither a largo dctuchmout, 
imder Colonel Forde, an officer trained under his own eye. The result was 
^om^ete success; the Fi’ench were worsted in a pitched ongagcmoiit, auil 
the English reduced Masulipatam against a garrison superior 'in numbers to 
themselves. 


lowar^ the close of the same year, 1759, the English in Bengal were 
tbreatened with danger, equally great and unforeseen, from the Dutch iu 
Java. Although peace prevailed between the two nations the Dutch could 
not View without jealousy the success and renown oi their commoichii ilvnls; 
they entered into_ secret negotiations with Mir Jafar, who, with thn uHiml 
nclaenesa of i^iatics, had become desirous of deserting the Englisli iilliiiuco; 
and they sent into the Hooghly an armament of seven large ships mid rourUmn 
Klf the Dutch ships to p^m up the rhmr ilmi 

flnr? j the English miglit bo ov('rnowi>n>(l 

attempted to stop them, there was tliO rislc of 
a war between the two nations, or on the otlior hand, of being dis- 
Nnr authorities in England, and consigned to dtsgruco and ruin. 

ml S to dissu^ Clive frmn uclion. At 

T 7 X ^ entiusled a large share of his forfcuiio lo LJk) J)ut(‘li 

^ Company, _ for speedy remitUmce to Europe. 

IiUp tt'® emergency Clive showed himself, us ever, firm reso- 

Informed that the Dutch had hmdml tlllh- vot’m^i 
various acts of violence, and a letter was addn'ssi'd to liim l .v 

table he wrote an aoswei in f t'wi 

I iviU send you the SX i'amc(lia(,oly. 

were attacked both by land aiuhvatcr the Dutch 

of force in both, they were defeated’ Of their fiuju>nority 

into the hands of the Engfish. * ^ ‘ ^ 

(to « llie strong „£“?'?,■ „ 'I “IWai'wl ” 

from the body of the government of BeiicaP' AM ^ 'l''l>!H‘tiiiK 

«h aa Irtsh peeroge, « LoM Oliva, b„roAl Ptey;'3 iiioSy ouSS 
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a seat in the English house of commons. During his second residence in 
India, a period of less than five yeai’s, he had acquired a fortune amounting 
at the very lowest computation to 40, MO/, a year. Several of the transactions 
in which ho liad engaged for the public advantage or his own seem repugnant 
to justice and good faith. 

Those wlio explore his character with minute attention may moreover 
detect, not merely some great faults, but some little foibles. Thus, although 
he was plain and free from all ostentation in the field, he might be thought in 
society fonder of fine clothes than becomes a hero. But with every draw- 
back or deduction wliicli can fairly be piade fmiu his character, there will 
still remain very much to call forth praise and inspire admiration. He was 
indeed, as Cliatimin once called him, “a heaven-born general," who, with no 
military training, liad shown consummate military genius. With nearly as 
little study of politics he displayed nearly as groat abilities for government. 
Energy — which, iierhapa, of all linman qualities is the one most conducive 
to success — energy and fearlessness were peculiarly his own. Whatever 
gratitude Spain owes to her Cortes, or Portugal to her Albuquerque, this — 
and in its results more titan this — is duo from England to Clive, 


Tim AEBIVAL OF COUNT LALLY (1768 A.D.) ; FRENCH SUCCESSES 

The Carnatic had meanwhile been the scene of important traiisaclions. 
The (lockration of war between I'lunce and England found the chiefs both at 
Pondicherry and Madras ill-prcparcd for any expedition of importance, and 
engaging in none but desultory and fcoblo hostilities. The English set fire to 
WaiKlewash: the 1^’cnch, in retaliation, to Conjeveram. The latter, imder 
Aulcuil, besieged Trichinopoli; the former, under Captain Calliaud, relieved 
the place. But tlie attention of both pai-ties was intently fixed on a great 
armament which Franco had announced tho intention of despatching to the 
Indian seas; comprising nearly twelve hundred regular troops, and com- 
maiulod l)y Liouienant-Gcnoral Count de Lally. This officer had sprung from 
an Irish family which had followed James II into exile; his true name being 
Lally of Tully-dale, since GalHciscd to Tolloiidal. A soldier from his earliest 
years, he had liiglily distinguished himself both at Dettingeu and Fontenoy; 
in Docember 1745 he had warmly pressed the expedition against England 
from Dunkirk, and had boon appointed one of its chiefs. Brave, active, and 
zealous, ho was well qualified for military service; but a hasty temper and a 
caustic wit too frcqueiiUy offended his inferiors, and marred his exertions. 

The armament of Lully was delayed by various causes, both in its departure 
and on its voyage, and it was not till near the close of April, 1758, that it cast 
anchor Iicforc Pondicherry. Almost immeclialoly on its arrival the French 
squa<ivon, which was commanded by tho count d’Achd, was engaged by the 
British, but the battle proved indecisive. In August another naval engage- 
ment, ec|utiUy indecisive, ensued. The count d’Aclid, satisfied with this result, 
iukI with liaviug laiulcd the li’oop.s, then sitilcd back to the Mauritius. 

Lally who liad brought out a commission as governor-general of the hreiysn 
in India/ tli.splaycd from the fii-st hour of Ills landing the impetuosity of his 
toinpor, Ilis instructions prescribed the siege of Fort St. David, smd he sent 
forth a body of troops for that object on the very same mg it that he arrived. 
The troops hurriedly despatched, without provisions or guides, arrived before 
Fort St. David wayworn and hungry, and ill-disposed for action. In a lew 
days, however, they were quickened by large reinforcements and by the 
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presence of Lally. The works of the siege were now vigorously pushocl for- 
ward; a part in them all being urged by compulsion on the remclant and 
scrupulous natives. 

“In India/’ says Orme/ “even the lower castes have their distinction, 
insomuch that the coolie, who carries a burden on his head, will not carry it on 
his shoulder. Distinctions lilcewise prevail amongst the soldiery, for tlio rniiti 
who rides will not cut the grass that is to feed his horse; nor at this time would 
the sopoy dig the trench which was to protect him from a cannon-ball.’’ Suclt 
prejudices were now derided and set at nought by Lally. Thus he cari icd his 
immediate object, but thus also he forfeited forever all claim to the attaeli- 
ment and legard of the native population. According to Milhc “ the conster- 
nation created by such an act was greater than if he had set fire to the town, 
and butchered every man whom it contained,’’ 

At this juncture Fort Bt. David was the strongest that the East India 
Company possessed, and it held a sufiicient garrison; but the commanding 
officer w’as far from able, and part of the men are represented as drunken and 
disorderly. So early as the 2 nd of June terras of surrender, by no innaiis 
honourable to themselves, were proposed by the besieged, and on tlio evening 
of the same day were accepted by the besiegers. Lally, in pursuance of Ihe 
instructions whicli he had brought from France, immediately rased Iho forti- 
fications to the gi-ound, nor have they ever been rebuilt. Thus the naino of 
Fort St. David — up to that time so conspicuous in the annals of the com- 
pany — henceforth no longer appears. 

Elated with this conquest, Lally pursued his warfare; he failed in an 
expedition against Tanjore, but succeeded in an expedition against ArcoL. 
His aspumg views extended to the siege of Madras, and to the cxLhiclion of 
the british name in the Carnatic. For this groat object he mmslcrcd every 
man at his disposal, even recalling Bussy from the Deccan, which had so lonii 
been the scene of that oracer 5 active and able exertions. His want of moni'v 
was no small obstacle m the way of his designs; to supply it ho again offoiuli'd 

^ pagoda of its wealth- mid in a more pridsowortliy 
spirit subscribed largely from his own private funds, exhorting his suhordb 
nates to follow his example. But he had already made nearly all of tlieai his 
PvfmS his haughty reproaches and his bitter jo.st9. Thu,s, for 

nmS I,!?®? he found his council less alert than they might liavo boon i« 

® bui^enhe required, he exclaimed that ho could not 

the members of council Uiom.srJv('sf 

w’ appeared Ijcfore Madras, at the head of twmitv- 

European and four thousand native troop. The Euirlisli hm) 

selves masters of the Black Town- but ^ “ynaking tliem- 

it contained, proved rather an obstflp]^ tn thi®’. f nrmck 

the insubordination of the men ^ On thJ 

continued the defence of Fort qf rnm- wn * i'mghsli.sLcaililv 

investment, a Eh had ien 

officers declared that it was not accps'^ihlp ^ f'v ^ n priuciiial 

longation of the siege wouffi be mSv ""r ' •'heir opnuoii that a pro- 
sepoys had deserted in ffiS ^ 'vantou waste of human livo.s. Tlio 

th““Spte® 1S™1WUK throalon Bl 
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EKGLlSn NAVAL SUCCESSES 

On the 16 th of February 1769, Admiral Pocoek and his squadron, which 
had sailed to Bombay several months before, returned with some fresh troops 
on board. The French, apprehensive of a combined attack upon them, com- 
menced that very night their march to Arcot, leaving behind their sick and 
wounded, fifty-t>Yo pieces of artillery, and a hundred and fifty barrels of 
gunpowder. 

After this great reverse to the French arms, and the return of their chief 
to Pondicherry, hostilities languished for some time between the rival nations. 
But in the autumn there ensued another naval engagement, from another 
vo 3 mge of D’Aohd to this coast. On the 2nd of September his squadron was 
encountered by Pocock’s; the English having nine ships of the line and the 
French eleven, with a great superiority botli in guns and men. The result, 
however, as on the two last occasions, was by no means decisive; the loss of 
men was nearly eqvial on both sides, and the English suffered the most damage 
in thoiv ships. D’Ach6 immediately proceeded to disembark a few men and a 
little money at Pondichoriy, nud then, notwithstanding the vehement remon- 
strances of the governor and council, returned with his squadron to the islands. 

At nearly the same period the English at Madras wore cheered with the 
tidings that Eyro Cootc had been promoted in England to the rank of lieu- 
tonaiit-coloncl, and was coining over at the head of the king's 8ith regiment 
and other reinforcements. Major Brercton, who meanwhile commanded in 
the field, appears to have been desirous of distinguishing himself before the 
arrival of Ins chief. Thus lie attempted to reduce the fort of Wandewash by 
three divisions in a nighlrattack, but signally failed, with the loss of two lum- 
dvccl men. vSo indignant was Brercton himself at his repulse that, on seeing 
the crowd of Englisli fiigilivos, he drew his sword and ran the first man he met 
through the botly! Ormc/ adds; “Unfortunately the man was one of the 
bravest in Iho army, so that this example carried little influence." 

Colonel J'Jyro Cootc, with the last division of his force, landed at Madras on 
the 27th of October, 1759. Born in 1726, Coolo was now in the prime of life, 
with none of tho.se infirmities of body or mind which clouded over bis later 
yciu's, and obscured the lustre of his fame. One of his earliest measures on 
reaching the Carnatic wtw to retrieve the recent cheek to the British arms, by 
a more regular and skilful attack on Waiulowash. In this enterprise Major 
Brisrctoii did good service at the head of a division, and the fort was carried 
wilh little Ios.s on the Ia.st day of November. 

At this now.s Lally took the field. His dissensions with the civil service 
still continued, and his want of money to pay Iho troops had already produced 
more than one mutiny among them. He had, however, obtained as auxiliaries 
a body of Mahralta,g, and ho had under his command the sagacious and experi- 
enced Bussy, but, unhappily for himself, was jealous of his influence and dis- 
trustful of his counsels. Bus.sy strongly urged the imprudence of attempting 
to recover Waiulcwosh, in the face of the English army, Lally, however, 
thought the honour of his ai‘ra.s at stake, and persoveicd in the design. 

At nearly the commencement of the battle, January 22nd, 1760, the French 
iioivsc, led on by Lally in person, was thrown into disorder by two English 
pieces of artillery, and was driven back to tlic encampment. Lally hastened 
to put hhii-solf at the head of the fool soldiei’S, and cheered them on to the 
charge. The battlo now became general, and fiercely contested among the 
Eui'opcan, 9 , but ore long began to declare in favour of Coote — a result 
lurstoncd by the acoklontal oxploaioji of a tumbril in the French ranks. 

n, w.— voi.. xxii. jr 
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Bussy, attempting to rally the fugitive, and fighting with undaunted 
spirit at the liead of a handful of men that still adhered to him, was surrounded 
and made prisoner sword in hand. The day was now decided. The French, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Lally, gave way in all directions from tlio field. 
In the battle or pursuit their loss was estimated at nearly six hundred men; 
the English had one hundred and ninety killed and wounded, It deserves 
notice that the brunt of the conflict had fallen entirely on tlio Eurojxains of 
both amles, the native troops taking no part in it since the first cannonade. 

The joy this day at Madras, says a contemporary, could only be compared 
to that at Calcutta, on the news of Plassey. In truth, os the ono victory gained 
Bengal for the British, so did the other fclie Carnatic. It is rcmnrkablo, how- 
ever, in all these operations by or against Lally, how little weight the nativo 
powers tlirew into either scale. Arcot, Ti'incomalec, Devicota, Cucldalorc, aucl 
several other places fell successively into Coote’s hands. 


END OP THE PHENCH POWER IN INDIA 


The net was now closing round Pondicherry itself. Tlirough tho boundary 
hedge of thorns and prickly plants, which, as in many other Inilian towns, 
encompassed its outer defences, the inhabitants could discern tho hostile army 
encamped, and ready for the siege. The departure of D'Ach6'.s squadron had 
left the English undisputed masters of the sea, and scarce any further suii- 
plies, either by land or water, could reach tho beleaguered city. The l''r(mcli 
valour, the rainy season, and a most violent storm in the roads, iiUornustHl 
however, considerable obstacles in the way of Coote. Nor was discord, wlfioli 
raged so fiercely within the walls of Pondicherry, allogelher absent from tho 
English camp. In consequenco of orders from home, given in ieiioranco of 
the late events, a dispute as to the chief command arose between Colonel 
Coote and Ctalonel Mbnson. At one period Coote had already veliiKiuisUed 
his post, and was preparing to embark for Bengal; but Monson j’ew'jvinif a 
severe wound, and becoming for a time disabled, tho loadcmhip hapiiilv 
reverted to the victor of Wandewash. ^ Jiappny 

In the night between the 8th and 9th of December four 10uffli,sli baltm'h's 
opened against the walls of Pondicherry. Tho besieged were S ami So- 
f defend, fighting every foot of ground, and making morn limn oiu' 
successful sally. Before the middle of January, there only romaiiifKl Hiifiicu.uL 
provisions for two days. In this extremity Lally and his council .soiiL (loDiil 
to capitulate, and fading to obtain more favourable terms wcro’eomDi'ilcd to 
surrender at diserotion. Accordingly, on the 16th of Jn iyt 
hsh marched into the place. Great civilities passed botwem he 0 K 
Coote dining that day at Lally’s table; bub Lally and his PVi-mcli, “till Ini 

° two thousand remained piisoiiers of war. "All " save Oimti. / 
"wore the face of famine, kigue, or disease." ' ^ ^ ^ 

were admitted he should refill to wmilv Immo I>roton.si(>nH 

troops. This threat barred .o ) fnSu! subsistimen of the 



all ge buildings that stooTSirtlZ! - - - - 

^ Mils ended tile PtoIi power in Iiidiit. For eWiough Pondicherry ma 
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restored to them by the peace of 1763, and although the stipulation in that 
peace against their raising fortresses or maintaining troops applies only to 
Bengal, yet even in tlic Carnatic they could never again attain their former 
influence nor recover their lost ground; and the extinction of their East India 
Company speedily ensued. 


TUB PATE OP LALLT 

This result, however mortifying to Preneh ambition, has been acknowl- 
edged by French writers ns a just retribution on that company, and on the 
government of Louis XV, for thoir cruel oppression of almost every great 
commander who had served them faithfully in India. The closing scenes of 
La Bourtloniiais and of Duplcix have been already described; there remains 
to tell the still more tragic fate of Lally, On arriving a prisoner in England 
and hearing of the charges brought against him in France, lie wrote to Pitt, 
soliciting that he might return on his parole, and confront his accusers, and 
with this roqiinst the British minister complied. But no sooner was Lally 
at Paris than no was thrown into Uie Bnstille, where heremained fifteen months 
witliout oven a preliminary cxnrainalion. When at length his trial did come 
on before the parliament of Paris, it was pressed with the utmost acrimony, 
both by the crown and East India Company; and a legal quibble on the term 
“ high treason" enabled his judges to sentence him to death. \%en informed 
of their decision, "Is this," he passionately cried, "the reward of forty-five 
years’ service!” and snatching up a compass with which he had been drawing 
maps during his imprisonment, he struck it at his breast. His hand, however, 
was hold back by somo pemon near him; and that same afternoon, the 9th 
of May, 1766, ho was dragged along to public execution in a dung-cart, with a 
gag between hia lips, and bchoaded on tho Place de Grfive. Such was the end 
of n veteran, who had fought and bled for his adopted country, seldom, indeed, 
with prudence and discretion, but always with courage and honour. 


BNOUSII CONPLIOa’8 WITH TUB NATIVES 

By the downfall of the Portuguese, tho 1)116011, and, above all, the French 
[lOAver in India, a wide and still-oxtcnuing scope was left to that of England. 
Tho host clmnco of supremacy to the native states had lain in resisting Euro- 
peans by Europeans — in setting tho skill and energy of one northern race 
against another. Single-handed they fell one by one—;- some dropping from 
their own rottenness, like fruit from a tree, others resisting fiercely, but with- 
out avail. 

Tho British had struck down thoir Euvopoan rivals at Pondicherry, at 
Chandarnagar, and at Chinsura. They had shot high above their titular 
lioge-lorcls in tho Deccan and Bengal. Of Bengal, indeed, they were in truth 
tho masters, since Mir Jafar, as thoir tool and instrament, sat enthroned on the 
niasnad of that province. On tho other hand they had no longer a chief of 
genius and of energy to guide them. The principal authority since the 
departure of Olivo had devolved on Henry Vansittart, a man of good inten- 
tions, but of moderate capacity. Thus the disciplme of the victors was 
relaxed by llieir own successes. Thus their rapine ceased to be checked by a 
strong hand. Almost every Englishman in Bengal began to look upon speedy 
enrichment as iiis right, and upon the subservient natives as hig prey. 

Nor was it long ore a growing difference sprung up between them and 
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their new uawab. So early aa the autumn of 1760, Mir Jafar was found to 
engage in cabals against the company. He was surounded in his palace at 
the dead of night, compelled to resign the government, and then, at his own 
request, permitted to retire to Port William, under the protection of the 
British flag; while his son-in-law, Mir Kasim, was in his stead proclaimed 
the viceroy of Bengal. 

According to a compact made beforehand with the English, Mir Kasim 
forthwith yielded to them, as the price of their assistance. Doth an amount 
of treasure and an increase of temtory. But his temper, which was bold ami 
active, and by no means scrupulous, chafed at these sacrifices. Still Ics.s coukl 
he brook the oft-repeated acts of insolence and rapine of the {lomaslahs — the 
native factors or agents in the British pay. Ere long, tliercforc, ho took somo 
measures to shake off his subjection. He removed his court from Murshidabad 
to Monghyr, two hundred pies further from Calcutta. He increased aiul 
disciplined his troops. He imprisoned or disgraced every man of note in his 
dominions who had ever shown attachment to the English. He began to 
enforce against the private traders the revenue laws, from which they clnimccl 
exemption, 

Angry disputes arose above all with the numerous Englisli facdory at 
Patna. Vansittart repaired to Monghyi' in the hope to avert hostilities. Ilo 
concluded a treaty, agreeing that his countrymen should pay the inland dulii'.s 
to the amount of 9 per cent.; and not refusing on that occasion a present to 
himself of seven lacs of rupees from Mir Kasim, But the council of Calcutta 
voted the terras dishonourable. As a last effort to avert hostilitic. 9 , anolluu' 
deputation was sent from Calcutta to Monghyr, At its head was Amyatt 
one of the principal members of the council. Not only, however, did these 
gentlemen wholly fail in them mission, but while passing tlic city of Mmshida- 
bad on their way back, they were inhumanly murdered by a body of TOi-sim’s 
own troops. After such an outrage, peace was no longer possible. Tliii.s 
m the summer of 1763, wav again commenced, the council of Calcutta ro.solv- 
mg to depose Mir Kasim, and proclaiming the rostoration of Mir Jafar. 


massacub of patna 


fr. forces that took the field in this campaign amounted at finst 

^ than six hundred Europeans, and twelve lumdrcd sepoys, 
ilinf their commander, Major Adams, olitained rapid uiui 

gieat successes. He dj-ove the enemy from their strongholds, cntoi cd Miirsll 
AT ot Geriah, and, after a nine days’ siegi' 

^ No hing was left to Mir Kasim but Patna, mul evou 

Patna he perceived that he should not be able to inaiutain. AccorllingW 

DSfSfnllb of O^dh ™ 

But first he vu-ealced his vengeance on the English by an act of snv/nm 
barbarity, second m its horrors only to those of the Black Hole. Tlis PvSon u s 
of the factory at Patna exceeded one hundred and fifty poisons. Thov iwrr. 

peaceful traders and one infant.^ Ail tlioso tho hn'aiil 
mdiBcrimmately doomed to death — the mass-ici'c of 7 >ninn na o ' 
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carry off all their knives and forks, which might have been weapons in their 
hands. 

Next day, the 5th of October, in the evening, was the time of slaughter. 
Then the prison-house was surrounded .by Sumvoo and his Wd. Then the 
butchery of the prisoners was begun. It is said that they made all the resist- 
ance in their power, by throwing bottles and stones at their murderers. But 
of course, in vain. Some were cut to pieces with sabres, others shot down 
with musketry, and then barbarously mutilated. In both cases, the mangled 
limbs were flung into two_ wells, which were afterwards filled up with stones. 
Of the whole number of intended victims, only one was spared; n surgeon 
known to the nawab, and William Fullarton by name. 

The reduction of Patna by the English, which speedily followed the atro- 
cious act within its walls, completed their conquest of Bengal. Under their 
auspices, Mir Jafav was ouco more proclaimed as nawab throughout the 


1 
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province. Bufcj^ meanwhile, the thrusting forth of Mir Kasim — the dispos- 
session by an European force of one of the native princes — seemed to the 
latter an act far more atrocious than the massacre of Patna. It gained favour 
for the exile at the court of Oudh, and the court of Oudh was then among the 
most powerful in India. Sujah-ud-Daula, besides the resources of his own 
va.st province, could wield at his pleasure the authority, slender though it 
might bo, that yet adhered to the imperial name. The titular^ emperor of 
Delhi, Shah Alam, had taken refuge with him, and had named him his vizir. 
Slifih Alam, in real truth, was an exile and a wanderer, his very capital, Delhi, 
being held against him by Mahratta invadem, and lialf laid in ruins by their 
fury; but amidst every privation, in the eyes of the people he was still the 
great Mughal. 


DATTIiB OF BAXAK (1764 A.D,) 

Thus combining, the three princes advanced at the head of an army well 
provided with artillery, and which numbered fifty thousand men. On the 
other side, the English with their utmost exertions could bring into the field 
no more than eight thousand sepoys and twelve hundred Europeans. Their 
commander, Major Adams, having died, his place was filled by Major, after- 
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wards Sir Hector, Munro. But such in their ranks was the state of insLibortli- 
nation, nay, even mutiny, that the new chief found it necessary to make a 
most severe example of the ringleaders. He began by directing four-mul- 
twentv native soldiers to be blown from the mouth of cannon On tins occa- 
sion, a touching incident occurred. When the orders were first given to tie( 
four of these men to the guns from which they were to be blown, four others 
of the soldiers stepped forward and demanded the priority of suffering ns a 
right, they said, which belonged to men who had always been first m the post 
of danger; and the claim thus preferred was allowed. 

A captain Williams who was an cye-witness of tlie scene olrserves, ns 
quoted by Malcolm: e "I belonged on this occasion to a dctaclnuent of 
marines. They were hardened fellows, and some of them had been of Llio. 
execution party that shot Admiral Byng; yet they could not rofraiii from 
tears at the fate and conduct of these gallant grenadier sepoys.’ 

Having thus in some measurcj as he hoped, awed the disaffected, Mnni'O 
led his troops to Baxar, a position above Patna, more than one luindred 
miles higher up the Gauges, There, in October, 1764, ho was attacked by 
the army of Oudh. The battle was fierce, but ended in n brilliant victory 
to the English; tlie enemy leaving one hundred and thirty pieces of cannon 
and four thousand dead upon the field. 

On the day after the battle, Shah Alam, having with some followers miulo 
his escape from the army of his own vizir, drew near to tho Engli.sli camp. 
So long as he had been dependent on the darbar of Oudh, tho hliiglisli liiid 
shown little willingness to acloiowledge his authority, but no sooncir did lin 
join their ranks and appear a ready instrument in their hands, than ho bocanio 
to them at once the rightful sovereign of Hinduatan. They conchidoil a 
treaty with him, he undertaking to yield them certain districts, and they to 
put him in possession of Allahabad and tho other states of tho nawah of Oudh. 

The battle of Baxar, though so great a victory, did not decide tho war. 
Major Munro failed in twe attempts to storm the liill-forfc of Olmniir on tlio 
Ganges — a fort in which all the treasures of Kasim wero thought to be con- 
tained; and Sujah-ud-Daula obtained the aid of Holkar, a powerful Mahratta 
chief. Nevertheless he sent to sue for peace. But Munro rofiisod all teriiiH 
unlCvSS both Kasim and Sutnroo were first given up to punishment. 

Sujah-ud-Daula refused to surrender the two exiles, but proposed an ox[)e- 
dient altogether worthy of an Asiatic prince, that he would give secret orders 
for the assassination of Sumroo, in the presence of nuy ))erson whom tlie 
English general might send to witness tlie deed. That expoilioiit being of 
course rejected, the war was resumed. A new tide of suceo,s.sefl poured in 
upon the English. Early in 1765 they reduced the fortress of Chunar, scat- 
tered far and wide the force of the enemy, and entered in triumpli the groat 
city of Allahabad. 

Through all these last years of strife it is gratifying to olisorvc not merely 
the valour but also the mercy and forbearance of the English, ownocl, iit Icnat 
111 private, by their enemies, TJie skill of Oriental schohu’s li/is laul oncm U» 
us the records of a, Mussulman historian, Gholam Hosscin,^ of tliat noriod — 
the eye-witness, in some part, of the scenes which he dcscrilx'a; "It must ho 
acknowledged, says he, the honour of those strangers, lliafc as tlujir ('on- 
cluct in war and in battle is worthy of admiration, so, on U\c olhm* luvmh 
Tm IS more modest and more becoming than tlioiv boiia'viouv to aiv ouonw. 
Wliethcr in the heat of action, or in the pride of success and victoJ’v, these 
people seem to entirely according to the rules observed by our anoiiui t 
and heroes. But at the same time, and, no doubt, with equal truth, \\m 
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historian cannot forbear lamenting the grievous suffering ftncl misrule endured 
by the helpless Bengals after the departui-e of Lord Clive, "Oh God!” 
thus in another passage citing the Koran, he concludes: “Oh God! come to 
the assistance of thy afflicted servants, and deliver them from the oppressions 
they bear!” 


DISCORDS AND INTRIGUES IN ENGLAND 

Meanwhile the transactions in India which followed the departure of Clive 
had produced no slight amount of discord and cabals in England, These were 
heightened by the want of any strong and well-framed authority in either 
country for Eastern affaira. In India, wliclher at Calcutta, at Madras, or at 
Bombay, the governor was entitled to no more tlian one voice in the council, 
with the advantage, should the numbers be found equal, of a second, or the 
casting vote. Moreover, the three presidencies being as yet upon an equal 
footing and with no central seat of power, were constant rivals, each envious 
of the other's successes, each believing that undue favour was accorded to 
the rest. In England, tlie whole body of twenty-four directors was renewed 
by annual cloctiou. On such occasions, and indeed on many others, the 
India House became the scene of the most violent debates, and the keenest 
party struggles. There were parties formed on every sub-division of selfish 
interests; tlio party of Bombay, the party of Madras, the party of Bengal, 
tlic party of Sulivan, the parly of Lord Clive. Greater than all these, perhaps, 
in point of numbers, was the party anxious only for the high rate and the 
punctual payment of their dividends. Nor wore these cabals altogether 
unconnoclod with the greater parlies in the state. Sulivan, the paramount 
director until the appearance of Clivo^was supported by Lord Bute. Clive 
at that lime was a follower of Pitt, Thus no one incentive to violence and 
rancour was wanting from those contests at the India House. 

At that time every share of 5001 . conferred a vote, and the manufactory 
of fictitious votes was carried on to a gigantic scale, Clive, according to his 
own account, spent in this manner nolesa a sum than 100,0001. It waa not 
until 1705 that this evil practice was aiTcstcd by an act of parliament, which 
required that each proprietor, before he voted, should take an oath that the 
stock cntoroif in his name was really and in truth his own, and had been so 
for the last twelve months. 

Svdivan looked mainly to commerce, and Clive mainly to empire. At lost, 
an open broach ensued between them. In 1763 Clive made a desperately 
fought attempt to ou,sL Sulivan, and Sulivan’s friends, from the direction, 
lie failed; and the now directors revenged themselves by confiscating, con- 
trary to law, tlio jagir or domain which had been bestowed upon him by 
Mir Jafar. It became ncccs,sary for Clive to seek relief by a bill m the court 
of Chancery. 

Buell was the petty warfaio raging at the India Housej when ship after 
ship from Bengal brought news of the growing disorganisation of the British 
power, of misrule and plunder by its servants, of renewed hostilities with the 
native princes. It began to be felt on all sides that the crisis called for Clive 
— that lie alone coukT order the confusion and allay the storm. So strong 
was this fooling in his favour as to carry everything before it. At a meeting 
of the proprietors, hold early in the spring of 1764, they proposed to the 
directors the immediate restitution of the disputed jagir, and the appointment 
of Lord Clive as both governor and commander-in-chief of Bengal. 

The directors found themselves, though most imwillingly, compelled to 
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appoint Lord ClivEi to both the offices desired. It was now within a month of 
the annual elections. Not only the eluiirniaii, but also the clepiUy-chaimmn, 
was chosen from amon§ divers friends. The new board of directors, inorc- 
over, conferred upon him extraoi-dinary powers. Aided by a committee of 
persons of his own naming, he was made, unlike the other governors, inde- 
pendent of bis council. Clive embarked with tlie full purpose to use his 
powersmesfc &’in]y — to curb and to cnisli at once the abuses which provailed. 


cmve's last admwstbation 

In Majf, 1765, after a long protracted passage, Clive landed at Calcutta, 
There he found another, a recent and glaring instance of tlie abuses which ho 
came to quell, Mir Jafar had lately died, and a question had arisen respect- 
ing his inheritance. One party at his court dcclai’ed for his base-born sou, 
and another for his legitimate hut inSant grandson. Both parties appoaiorl 
to the coiiaeil at Calcutta, but the council viewed it only as a mattm' of bar- 
gain and sale, They found it easiei' to make terms With the illcgitiinale iiro- 
tender. He was proclaimed nawab of the province, while they mccivod from 
him, and clividetl among themselves, the sum of I40,000j. Sucli a coume wn.s 
diinetly in the teeth of recent ordem from home, binding the scrvanls of llio 
company for the future to accept no presents from the native jirincos, 

No time was lost by Lord Clive in assembling the council, showing Ihinn 
the full powers of hia committee, and annoimcing his ixu'cmptoiy will. To 
Sujflh-ud-Daula, who continued to bear the rank and title of virir, he gave 
back the greater part of Oudh. He reserved only two districts of Korali and 
Allahabad as an imperial domain for Shah Alam, to whom it was also agi’ceil 
that the company should make from their revenues an annual payment of 
twenty-six laca of rupees. On the other hand, he obtained from tho fallen 
ernperor a deed, conferring on the EugUah company tho solo right of ailiiiinis- 
tration throughout the provinces of Bengal, Orissa, and Boliar. In tlii.s 
tinnsnctioD, as in almost ev^y other in India during llio fnimo period, ills 
striking how wide was the interval between nominal authority and e.l'tectivo 
power. Here we find the heir of Aurangzeb treated with as though still 
supreme, ^ though able at his pleasure to bestow upon tlie Nuronoans, or 
V there, the exorcise of sovereignty in throe great inovinccs, 

I ct at this very time, so low had his fortunes fallen, as to leave him ileatitulo 
01 even the common trappings or appurtenances of high slate. During i,ho 
solemn ceremony of the investiture, it was an English diriiiig-tahle covered 
over, that foimed the imperial throne! Such was tiie prince, of whom llio 
ng ish in India continued to call llicmselvos the vassals, whoso coin they 
struck at their mint, whose titles they bore upon their public swl 
WUh ti^a^aetion there ms no objection raised by the young nawab. 
pSv n ^latic despots, the contingent future was but au 

empty name, and his desire to obtam a fixed and regular income no lonaev 
to ^ embmled or diverted by his miniaters. ovcibalanced 
sideratmn m Ins fcelile mmd. As Lord Clive writes to Mj*. yereist; "JIo 

^ Sinn of money for hiimsolf and hia household 

5ai]r“Sf reflection ho mado upon leaving 

0 nas, iJmnl: Lod) i shall now have as many dancing girls an T nletwel'" 

WU »™»ls of tImSpw a Stnii 

ManrmminnS^ * from tho native priiico.s. 

Many nuumured, some resigned, but no one dared to disobey. Another 
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measure which Clive considered most essential, and found most difficult, but 
which he succeeded in enforcing, was to debar the men in high places from 
private trade, granting them, as some compensation, a share in the salt mon- 
opoly. With respect to the military officers, Clive announced his intention 
to deprive them of the large dole or additional allowance, which, under the 
name of dotible baita, had been wanted them by Mir Jafar aftei the battle of 
Plassoy, but which, as Clive had always explained to them, could not, in all 
probability, be continued by the company. In fact, the court of directors 
had issued the most positive orders that the double batta should be discon- 
tinued, 

In abolishing their double batta Olive had to encounter not remonstrances 
merely,^ nor dissatisfaction, but even mutiny. Nearly two hundred officers, 
combining together, bound themselves by an oath of secrecy, and undertook 
to (ling up their commissions on one and the same day. Thus, while indulgent 
to the younger and less experienced officers, and willing to receive their tokens 
of contrition, he ordered the ringleaders into arrest, and sent them down the 
Ganges for trial at Calcutta. He did not shrink even from the bold measure 
of cavshicring his second in command. 

By such firmness was averted the shame of n successful mutiny — a shame 
which, in Clive’s own strong language, all the waters of the Ganges could 
never wash away. 

All this time tho conduct of Olive was giving a lofty example of disregard 
to lucre. Ho did not spare his own personal resources, and was able some 
years afterwards to boast in the house of commons that this, his second Indian 
command, had left him poorer than it found him. His enemies might indeed 
observe that the virtue of disinterestedness is not so hard to practise when a 
fortune of forty thousand pounds a year has been already gained. Yet the 
fact remains that when presen ts from one of the native princes laid the founda- 
tions of his wealth the practice of receiving them was both usual and allowed, 
and that when it ceased to bo at least the latter he stood firm against all temp- 
tation. In vain did tho rajah of Benares press upon him two diamonds of 
large siKO. In vain did the nawab vizir produce a rich casket of jewels and 
offer a large sum of money. “ Lord Clive,” thus wrote from India an officer 
by no means ins friend, “might then have added at least half a million to his 
fortune; and wo may further note that tho receipt of such gifts might have 
probably remained a secret since even their refusal was not known until after 
his decoosc.” 

On tho whole it may be said that his second command was not less impor- 
ant for reform than his fiist had been for conquest. By this the foundations 
at least of good governmont were securely laid. And the results might have 
been far greater still could Clive have remained longer at his post. But the 
burning climate, combmed with ceaseless anxiety and toil, had grievously 
impaired his health. In December, 1766 , we find him during several weeks 
disabled from nil writing, and at the close of the ensuing month he found it 
necessary to embark for England, He left the government to a man of no 
more tlian average ability — Verelst; yet under him there still continued the 
impulse given by a stronger hand. 

THE SUCCESSES OP HVDEU AM 

At this period tho main point of interest change from the presidency of 
Bengal to the presidonoy of Madras. There the English were becoming in- 
volved in another wav. There they had now, for the first time, to encounter 
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the most skilful and daring of al{ the enemies against wliom they over fought 
in India — Hyder Ah. He was of humble origin, the grandchild of a wander- 
ing fakir or Mohammedan monk. Most versatile in his talents, Ilydor was no 
less adventurous in his career; by turns a private man devoted to sports of the 
chase, a captain of freebooters, a partisan chief, a rebel against the rajah of 
Mysore, and eommander-in-ehief of tho Mysorean army. Of tliis last position 
he availed himself to dethroire and supplant his master. Indeed, during hia 
whole coui'se, we seldom find him either restrained by scruples or bouml by 
promises. 

One single instance of the kind will sufBce to paint his charactor. A Brah- 
man, Khonde Row by name, at one time his close confederate, but afterwards 

hhs enemy, havin(> taken 
the field against him, was 
reduced to the point of 
surrender. Tho rajah and 
the latlira of tho palaoo 
sent a joint inessago to 
Ilydcr, pleading for thoir 
■ friend the Braliman, and 
inciuiring what tCTm.s ho 
miglit expect. "I will 
not only spare hi-s life,” 
said Hyder, "hut T will 
cherish him like a parro- 
quefc." Ncvcrthc'lc.s.s, no 
sooner wa.s tho Bralnniin 
in his hands than ho was 
treated wilh tho utmost 
V’igowv, and unprisoued (or 
the remaindor of his life 
in an iron cage. When 
Hyder was therouiion 
gontiy I’cmindod of Ills 

+1,0+ Uo UoU lu oil 1 L , • , . . promise, ho answoved, 

that he had literally kept his word, mfernng in proof to tlie ciigo in wliieh 

the captive was oonfiiiGd, and to the rice and milk allotted for hi.s daily food! 

Pursuing his ambitioiK .schemes, Hytlur Ali became not merely I he .suc- 
cessor of the rajah, bat the founder of the kingdom of Mysore, hk-oiii hia 
palace at Sermgapatam, as fron^ a centre, a new energy was iafusod tlirmarli 
the whole of southern India, By various warn and by the diiSisriSI of 
Ih extended hia frontioi's to the northward, nearly to 

/n «« the coast of Malabar, Mangalore aspecmllv 

Wliocl liiinsoir witll mssirlii- 



Statb Elephant at Benares 


me iviajirattas. ^ 

tlif . ‘''“.‘““Weracy might soom, it was spnodily (iBsiimloil liy 

Klti fhfai,™ ‘'r '"7 “ wll'timerl suWdyV 3 Tff * 
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at last drew off his troops to join the army of Hyder, A battle ensued near 
Trincomalcc, in September, 1767. Colonel Smith had under him no more 
than fifteen hundred Europeans and nine thousand sepoys ; while the forces 
combined on the other side were estimated, probably with much exaggeration, 
at seventy thousand men. Nevertheless, victoiy, as usual, declared for the 
English cause. 

On the other hand, the troops of Hyder AJi, both then and afterguards, dis- 
played not merely Lho effects of a braver chief and of a better discipline, but 
also the energies of a robustcr race. The people within the Ghats or hill- 
passes of southern India, though far below the mountain races of Afghanistan, 
are yet far superior to the Hindus of the plains. In tliese, the delicacy of limbs 
and the softness of muscles must be reckoned among the foremost causes of 
their failure on a battle-field. In these, the utter want of strength in their 
bodily organisation is only, on home occasions and for some purposes, redeemed 
by its suppleness. It haa been computed that two English sawyers can per- 
form in one day the work of thirty-two Indians. Yet, as the same authority 
assures us, seo the same men as tumblers, and there are none so extraordinary 
in the world. Or employ them as messengers, and they will go fifty miles a 
day for twenty or tliirty days without intermission. 

The victory at Trincomalcc produced os its spcccly consequence a treaty of 
peace with the nizam. Hyder was left alone; but oven thus proved fully a 
match for the English both of Madras and of Bombay. The latter had fitted 
out a naval armament which, in the course of the winter, reduced his sea- 
port of Mangalore and destroyed his rising fleet. Against these new enemies 
Hyder, lilce some wild beast at bay, made a sudden bound. Leaving to the 
■eastward a force sufficient to employ and delude Colonel Joseph Smith, he 
silently descended the western Ghats, and in May, 1768, at the very time when 
least expected, appeared before the gates of Mangalore. The English garrison, 
taken by surprise, liastiiy re-embarked in boats, relinquishing all their artillery 
and stores, and leaving also more than two hundred sick and wounded to tho 
mercy of their crafty foe. 

Returning to the eastward, Hyder Ali continued to wage the war against 
Colonel Smith; inferior on any field of battle, but prevailing in wiles and 
stratagems, in early intelligence, and in rapid marches, he could not be pre- 
vented from laying waste tho southern plains of the Carnatic, as the territory 
of one of tho staunchest allies of England, Muhamraed Ali, the nawab of Arcot. 

At length, in tho .spring of 1769, Hyder Ali became desirous of peace, and 
resolved to extort it on favourable terms. First, by a dexterous feint he drew 
off the British forces a hundred and forty miles to the southward of Madias. 
Then .suddenly, at tho head of five thousand horsemen, Hyder himself appeared 
at St. Thomas' Mount, within ten miles of that city. The terrified members 
of the council were little inclined to dispute whatever might be asked by an 
enemy so near at hand. Happily liia terms were not high. A treaty was 
signed, providing that a mutual restoration of conquests should take place, 
and that the contracting parties should agree to assist each other in all defens- 
ive wans. 

In the career of Hyder Ali, this was by no means the first, nor yet the last 
occasion, on which he showed himself sincerely desirous of alliance with the 
English. Ho did not conceal the fact that in order to maintain his power and 
secure himself ho must lean either on them or on the Mahrattas. He would 
have preferred the first; it was the vacillation and weakness of the council at 
Madras that drove him to the latter. Finding his overtures of friendship 
slighted he took his part, as always, decidedly and boldly. He became, even 
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m tl\p midat) of ooace, a known and ardent enemy of the English race and 
name- ever watSiful for any opening to assail them; ever i‘cady to lea^uo 
himself against them with the Mahratta chiefs at Poona, or tho I'rencli gov- 

enemy whom the Madras traders thus ncglecLoa or 
defied The vigorous administration of Hyder at his court of Senngapata n, 
has been closely viewed and well described by more ttian one European ui his 
service. Like the other Indian princes, he was addicted to licentious plcasm o. 
Unlike them) he was never enslaved by it. ^ Many of his leisure lioiirs wero 
passed in the company of dancing girls. To intoxication likewise ho was of ton 
prone; and one instance is recorded how in that state ho was ^cn hy hus whole 
court to seize and most severely cane his grown-up son, lipii. it may Uo 
added that on common occasions his toilet took up a consideiablo portion or 
his time. But no sooner did any peril threaten or any object of ambition rise 
in view than all such habits of indulgence were promptly cast aside, and Ilyder 
passed whole days and nights untired in his council-chambcrSj ov on horse- 
back with hLs cavalry. At all times he was most easy of acccs,s; freely rccoiv- 
ing all those who desired to sec him, except only the fakirs; a significant token 
of the degree of esteem in which be held his grandfatbor|B profession. I'rpm 
all others he quickly drew wliatevor information ho desired; and in dealing 
with tiiem manifested the keenest insight of their various characters. So far 
had his education been neglected that he could neither road nor wnto. lie 
made no later attempt at scholarship, but relied upon the powers of jr ino-sl 
retentive memory, and upon a shrewdness hard to bo deceived, Ho might })o 
careless of his people's welfare for their sake, but be anxiously sought it for his 
own; he knew that to make them prosperous would, beyond all other causes, 
make him powerful; and thus through the wide extent of the kingdom that 
he founded, he never failed to guard them from all vague depredation or 
inferior tyranny. 

By such means did he who had first set forth as a freebooter, with one or 
two score of followers, leave behind him at his peaceful end a well-appointed 
army of a hundred thousand soldiei's, and a treasure of three million Hteiiiiig, 
T^et, prosperous as he seemed, Hyder was not happy. It is recorded of one 
of his attendants, that after watching for some tiinc Jiis short and uneasy 
slumbers he ventured at his waking to inquire of his dreams, '‘Believe me, 
iny friend," said Hyder, "ray dominion, envied though it may be, is in truth 
far less desirable than the state of the yogis (tho religious mendicants) ; awake, 
they see no conspirators; asleep, they dream of no assiKssiua!” 


EVIL DAYS FOR THE EAST INPIA COMFANY 

In this war with Hyder, the English had lost no groat amount of reputa- 
tion, and of territory they had lost none at all. But as regards their weiillli 
and their resources, they had suffered severely. Supplies, both of men ami 
of money had been required from Bengal to assist the govern men L at Madras; 
and both had been fraely given. In consequence of such n drain, there couUl 
not^be made the usual investments in goods, nor yet the usual romittaiieo.s 
to England. Thus at the very time when the proprietors of tho ilast India 
Company had begun to wish each other joy on the groat reforms offoeted by 
Lord Clive, and looked forward to a further increase of their lialf-yearly (livi- 
deiid, they were told to prepare for its reduction. A panic ensued. Within a 
few days, in the spring of 1769, India stock fell more than sixty per cent. 

At that period, indeed, as for some years before it, nothing could be more 
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unsteady than the wishes, or more precarious than the prospects, of the great 
company. Party spirit continued to rage at their elections; the contests 
between the followers of Sulivan and the followers of Clive being renewed 
every year with varying success. Bach party, when defeated, heaped the 
grossest iitiputations on tho other, as on the lowest and basest of mankind; 
and in that respect the public were inclined to give an equal belief to both. 
In such a state of things the very existence of the company seemed to hong 
upon the breath of any great man hi parliament. 

When, in July, 1766, Pitt bocamo prime minister, Avith the title of Chatham, 
ho ontored office ivith the determination to transfer tho government of Groat 
Britain’s eastern oinpiro into tho hands of the central authorities ; but liis 
purpose Avas baffled, not through any efforts of tho East India Company, but 
tlirougli his own mysterious illness; and the men succeeding him in power, 
though unable to pursue Iiis policy, were reduced merely to stave off the main 
question or to patch up temporary terms. But they, for their own part, Avere 
Avcil satisfied, since tlic company undertook, meanAvliile, to pay to the revenue 
400, 000^. each year. As a further concession, arising from the financial 
embarrnssments of 1769, it was agreed by the directors tliat commissioners 
of inquiry, under the name of supervisom, should be sent to India with full 
powers over the other servants of the company. Three gentlemen of old 
standing and long service — Vansiltart, Scrafton, and Colonel Forde — Avero 
selected for this important trust. Accordingly they embarked on their mis- 
sion towards the close of tho same year. But after leaving the Cape of Good 
Hope the ship in Avhich they sailed, the Aurora frigate, was never heard of 
again: it is supposed to have foundered at sea. 

TUB GBBAT FAMINE} OP 1770 

It is not improbable that this system of makeshifts might have still con- 
tinued, and the necessity of any more decisive measures been longer post- 
poned, But in tho ensuing ycar^ 1770, a ncAv and more grievous calamity 
overspread Bengal, The usual rains having failed, there was no water in the 
tanks, and the rivers shrank into shallows. The rice-fielda continued parched 
and dry, and could not yield their expected produce, while tho conflagration 
of several large granaries completed the work of misery. A terrible famine 
ensued; a famine such as Europe, during the last few ages, has never knovra. 
even in its rmlcst districts, or behind teleagucred Avails. Thi'oughout the 
wide valley of the Ganges, the country places were deserted, and the cities, 
Avhevo alone there might be hoiie^ of food, became thronged Avith starving 
multitudes, from whom piteous cries worn heard, 

Tho common misery united, for the ffist and only time, the men of the 
most ojiposito castes — from the Brahman of lofty lineage down to the 
humblest of the Niaidecs. Even the zenana now gave forth its guarded 
inmates, aa'Iio no longer veiled Avith jealous care, but prostrate and Availing 
on the ground, implored from the passers-by, if not for themselves, at least 
for their little children, a handful — only a handful — of rice. Thousands 
and lens of thousands of human beings died daily in the streets, whei-e tlie 
vultures swooped down and the dogs and jackals flocked in quest of their 
ghastly prey. 

In Calcutta alone there wore daily employed one hundred men, on the 
company’s account, to pile the dead bodies upon sledges and cars, and throw 
tliem’into the Ganges. The broad river Avas itself so far tainted that its fish 
ceased to bo Avholesorao food. Hogs, ducks and geese, which had likewise 
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taken part in devouring the carcases, could no longer themselves bo safely 
eaten; and thus, as the famine grew greater, the moans of subsistence, even 
to the Europeans, grew less. It was computed, not in any rhetorical flight, 
not amidst the horror of the sufferings described, but m a grave despatch 
written two years afteiwards^ though even then perhaps with some exaggera- 
tion, that through Bengal this dreaclfid famine had destroyed in many places 
one-half, and, on the whole, above one-third, of the inhabitants. 

These evil tidings from India did not come alone. Conjoined with them 
weie inmouTS and charges that the distress had been greatly aggravated by 
the conduct of the company's servants; that at the very outset of tlie famine 
they had engrossed all the rice of the country, and that afterwards they slowly 
doled it out at tenfold the price they had paid. If in truth there were any 
such cases, there can have been but few. They were in dhect coutravention 
of the directors’ orders, and of Lord Clive’s rules. 

Such charges, however, could not fail to make some impression on both tho 
ministry and parliament of England. Even allowing them to bo unfounded, 
there was yet an ample growth of abuses, rank and stubborn, to liew clown in 
the company’s affairs. It was felt on all sides that there was more need than 
ever of investigation — more need and now more loLsuro also. Tho govoru- 
ment of Lord North had by this time attained some degree of stability, and 
tho nation some degree of repose. 


PAllLIAMENT INVESTIGATES THE COMPANY; THE REGULATING ACT (1772 A.D.) 

Accordingly, in April, 1772, and on the motion of General Burgoyno, Lhoro 
was appointed, by means of ballot, a committee of inquiry, bearing the title 
of ' select, though consisting of no loss than thirty-ono members. Within 
BIX weeks that committee prepared and presented two reports; but tho 
approaching close of the session precluded any further stop at that time. 

In the spring of 1773 Lord North proposed and carried through against all 
gainsayeis ius own measure of reform. This, after it had passed, was com- 
monly called the Regulating Act. In the first place, he granted to tho com- 
pany a loan of 1,600,000^. for four years, and relieved them from tlio amiiial 
payment to the state of 400,000Z. On the other hand, the comiiaiiy was 
restrained froni making any greater dividend tlian 6 per cent, until tho lotiu 
shoii c| be repaid, or any greater dividend than 8 per cent, until tho jmlilic 
should have some participation in tho profits. It was then enacted, tliat 
instead of annual elections d the whole munber of director at the India 
llonse, SIX should go out of office each year, and none keep thoir seals loiigor 
than four years. At the same time, the qualification for a vote in each pro- 

proportion, up to 

four, to each proprietor of a larger sum. ^ 

reqtrFci^ hi Lir mayor’s court of Caleutta Bliould lie 

restricted in its jurisdiction to petty cases of trade, and that in Us place 

should be constituted a supreme court, to consist of a diicf jiusLice and Uimo 

Tmli^ authority over the other presidencies, as governor-general of 

India, but was lumselt to be eontrollcd by his coimcU. In tliafc com , 1 Fi 
previous y, he was entitled only to a singlh or, in cicse of cqimlity TcSstiiS 
poposGcl that theise nominations sliould bo mad/bv 

SoL“ w“ "■'r'i ““S' -wS r to 

uirectors, but subject to the approbation of tho crmvn. In the progrc.ss 
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therefore of the bill through the commons, the members of the new council 
were expressly named, so to become a part of the enactment. 

Warren Hastings, who a year before had assumed the administration of 
Bengal, was appointed the first governor-general. Another of the new coun- 
cil, Hichard Banvcll, was already at his post; the new members to be sent 
from England wore General Clavering, the Hon. Colonel Monson, and Philip 
Francis. 

Another clause of Lord North’s bill remitted the drawback on the East 
India Company’s teas — a step little regarded at its outset, but momentous 
in its consequences. The directors at the time were but little gratified with 
this boon or any other when compared with the curtailment of their previous 
powers. They declared in a petition to the house that they would rather 
forego the loan which they had solicited than endure the conditions which 
the ininialer imposed. But their late misgovernmont had been such as to 
render, in parliament at least, their adherents few and tlieir lamentations 
disregarded. 


CBNSURB AND SUICIDE OF CLIVJ3 

In tho courso of these proceedings, both before the committees and within 
the house, many a shaft was lot fly at Lord Clive. Besides the public wrongs 
of which he stood accused there was also, it may be feared, a feeling of personal 
envy at work against him. His vast wealth became a more striking mark for 
calumny when coutrostctl with the financial orabarra^ments of the directors 
in who, so service ho had gained it. And his" profusion, as ever happens, 
offended far more pemons tlian it pleased. 

TJndei' such circumstances the select committee, over which Burgoyne pre- 
sided, made Clivo their move especial object of attack. They drew forth into 
tho light of day several transactions certainly not well formed to bear it, as 
tho forgery of Admiral Watson’s signature, and the fraud practised on Omi- 
chnnd. But at the same time they could not shut out the lustre of the great 
deeds ho had perfomied, Clivo himself was unsparingly questioned, and 
treated with slight regard. As ho complains in one of his speeches: "I, their 
humble servant, the baron of Plassey, have been cxamhiecl by the Select 
Committee more like a shccp-stcaler than a member of this house!” And he 
adds, with perfect truth: "I am sure, Sir, if I had any sore places about ine 
they would have been found: they have probed me to the bottom; no lenient 
plasters have been applied to heal; no, Sir, they were all of the blister kind, 
prepared with Spanish flics, and other provocatives!” 

On this and some other occasions Clivo spoke in his own defence in a frank 
and fearless spirit with gioat energy of language, and it would seem with great 
effect upon tho house. It was in May, 1773, that the charges against him, tUl 
thou vague and undefined, wore brought forward as a vote of censure by Bui’- 
goyno. In tho result, the first resolutions of Burgoyne, alleging certain, 
matters of fact that could scarcely be denied, were carried. But the next, 
winch chargotl Lord Clive by name with having abused his powers, and set aa 
evil oxainplo to tho .servants of the jmblic, did not pass. At length, as the 
dawn was slowly breaking on the last of these long and stormy, and in many 
parts confused, debates, ttie house agreed almost unanimously to some words 
which Wcddcvburn moved: ^^That Robert Lord Clive did at the same time 
render great and meritorious soiwices to his country,” 

Such a voto might perhaps bo doeined almost a verdict of acquittal. Cer- 
tainly, at least, it showed a wise reluctance to condemn. It closed the \Yhole 
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case and Clive had no further parliamentaiy attack to fear. But the previous 
Ste and injuries appear to have sunk deep into Ins haughty mind Nor 
was a life of ease, however splendid, congenial to his active tempci . In his 
sumptuous halls of Claremont, or beneath the stately cedars of his paik, ho 
was?ar less realW happy than amidst his former tods and cares, on the lontcd 
Sains of thi cLatS or in the council-chambers of Bengal Moreover, 
through the climate of the tropics, liis health was most grievously impaired. 
He had to undergo sharp and oft-recurring spasms of pain, for which opium 
Sdy could afford him ita treacherous and transitory aid. At length, on 
November 22nd, 1774, at his house in Berkeley Square, this great man, for 
such, he surely was, fell by his own hand. He was not yet fifty years of ago, 
and the contest in North America was just then beginning to hold forth to him 
a new career of active exertion — a new chaplet of lionouraDle Jaino. 

To the last, however, he appears to have retained his serene cloinoanoui, 
and the stern dominion of his will. It so chanced, that a young mdy, an 
attached friend of his family, was then upon a visit at Ins hpuso m Borkcloy 
Square, and sat, writing a letter, in one of its apartmen^. faeeing Lord C'jvo 
walk through, she called to him to come and mend her pen. Lord Uivo 
obeyed her summons, and taking out his penknife fulfilled her request; after 
which, passing on to another chamber, he turned the same kniio again&l 
himself.* 


LORD MACAUL.^y’S ESTIMATE OP CUVB 

In the awful close of so much prosperity and glory tho vulgar saw only a 
confirmation of all their prejudices; and some men of real piety and gcniu.s 
so far forgot the maxims both of religion and of philosophy as confidently to 
ascri^ the mournful event to the just vengeance of God, and to tho liovrora 
of an evil conscience. It is with very different feelings that wo contomplaLc 
the spectacle of a great mind ruined by the weariness of satiety, by the iiangs 
of wounded honour, by fatal diseases, and more fatal remedies. 

Clive committed great faults; but his faults, when weighed against h'lS 
merits, and viewed in, cotmection with his temptations, do not appear to us to 
deprive him of his right to an honom-able place in the estimation of posterity. 
Prom his first visit to India dates the renown of the English arms in the oast. 
Till he appeared his countrymen were despised as mere pedlars, wliilo the 
Prench were revered as a people formed for victory and command. Ills 
courage and capacity dissolved the charm. With the defence of Arcot cniu- 
mences the long series of oriental triumphs which closes with tho fall of 
Ghazni. Nor must we forget that he wa-s only twciity-fivo years old when 
he proved himself ripe for military command. This is a rare if not a singular 
distinction. 

From Clive’s second visit to India dates tho political ascendancy of the 
English in that country. His dexterity and resolution realised, in the course 
of a few months, more tlian all the gorgeous visions which had IJoatod heforo 
the imagination of Dupleix. Such an extent of cultivated territory, sueli an 
amount of revenue, such a multitude of subjects, was never added to the 
dominion of Rome by the most successful proeoiisiil. Nor were such wealthy 
.spoils ever borne under arches of triumph, down tho Sacred Way, anil through 
the crowded Forum, to the threshold of Tarpeian Jove. The fame of dio.so 
who subdued Antiochus and Tigranos grows dim when compared with tho 
splendour of the exploits wdiich the young English adventurer achieved at 
the head of an army not equal in numbers to one-half of a Roman legion. 
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From Olivo's tliird visit to ludia dates the purity of the odministratioiv of 
our eastern ertipii’e. When he landed in. Calcutta iu 1765, Bengal was regarded 
as a place to which Ei^lislunen were sent only to get rich, by any means, in 
the shortest possible time. He first made dauntless and unsparing war on 
tiiat gigantic system of oppression, extortion, and corruption. In that war 
he manfully put to hazard his case, his fame, and his splendid fortune. The 
same sense of justice which forbids us to conceal or extenuate the faults of his 
earlier days compels us to admit that those faults were nobly repaired. If the 
reproach of the company and of its servants has been taken away; if in India 
the yoke of foreign mastersj elsewhere the heaviest of all yokes, has been found 
lighter than that of any native dynasty; if to that gang of public robbers, which 
formerly spread terror through tho whole plain of Bengal has succeeded a body 
of functionaries not more liighly distinguished b)^ ability and diligence than 
by integrity, disinterestedness, and public spirit; if we have seen such men as 
Munro, Elphiustonc, and Metcalfe, after leading victorious armies, after 
making and deposing kings, return, proud of their honourable poverty, from a 
land which once lielti out to 07017 greedy factor the hope of boundless wealth, 
tile praise is in no srnall inojisurc due to Clive. His riamc stands high on tire 
roll of conquerors. But it is found in a hotter list, in the list of those who 
have done and suffered much for the happiness of mankind. To the warrior, 
history will assign a place in the same rank with Lucullus and 'Trajan. Nor 
will she deny to tiro reformor a share of that veneration u'ith which France 
cherishes the memory of 'Turgot, and with which the latest generations of 
Hindus will contemplate tiro statue of Lord William Bentinck.* 
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CHAPTER III 

WARREN HASTINGS, CORNWALLIS, AND THE WELLESLEYS 

PT7M30C A>D.] 

Wabrbn Hastings, the first governor-general of India, was born in 1732. 
Ho Vifaa sprung from a branch, or rather, as they alleged, the main stem, of 
the great old house of Hastings, from which in another lino the earls of lluu- 
tingdon descend, But at the. time of Warren’s birth his branch was fast 
decaying; and Daylesford, its ancient seat in Worcestershire, was already 
sold. It was only through the kindness of a kinsman that he obtained his 
education at Westminster school; and when that relative died, ho was shiiijiecl 
off at seventeen as a writer to Bengal. He was noticed by Lord Olive as a 
inau of promise. Under Mr. Vnnslttart' he had much more opportunity to 
shine. Thus, through the various gradations of the civil service at that thno, 
he sped with credit and success. Having married, but become a witlowcr, ho 
returned to England in 1765. But four years afterwards ho was again scut 
forth as second in the council of Madras; and early in 1772 ho proceodod to 
a far higher, and, as it proved, more lasting post, as first in the council of 
Bengal. 

Spare in form and shrunk in features, with a mild voice and with gentlo 
manners, Warren Hastings might seem to a casual observer ns wanting in 
manly firmness. It is remarkable that, on his appointment as governor of 
Bengal, Lord Clive deemed it right to warn him ngain-st this, as ho imagined, 
the weak point of his character. Never was an error more complotc, 

. Hastings, that tenacity of purpose was not merely the 

principal feature of his character, but the key and mainspring of tlio rc.st. 
It made him, on the one hand, consistent and courageous. On tho other 
hand, it gave him a certain hardness and insensibility of heart; it nuxdo him, 

a. tho mobt rovolliag 
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on several great occasions in hia long career, callous to the sufferings which 
his policy inflicted, and careless of the means by which his policy might be 
pursued. He was firm, it may be added, in all his friendships and attachments, 
but few men have ever been more rancorous and unforgiving. 

It was one among the merits of Hastings, that he had made himself thor- 
oughly acquainted, not only with the literature, but also with the temper 
aiid feelings of the nations which he came to rule.' Their languages he spoke 
with ease and fluency; their prejudices, whether of religion or of race, he 
was ever, unless impelled by 
some state necessity, studi- 
ous not to wound. By such 

moans he was at all times, /' 

whether in his triumphs or /{i " 

in his hours of danger and liWki jf-Tir ■''ll'j))! ‘'vj 

distress, a favourite with the i 

native tribes of Hindustan 

—a favourite, moreover, at 

a period when in most cases v- 

they had little or no sympa- 

thy for the island-strangers. jl 

When in the year 1772 mm 

Hastings first assumed the 
administration of Bengal, he 
found the whole country 

weighed down by the effects ^ 

of the recent famine and de- 

population. The greatest mWWm^mkn. 

praise perhaps of his able ^ -SlK* >/ 

rule is the simple fact that •' ^ 

scarce any trace of these ef- ' > 

fects appears in the succeed- ' 

ing years. He enforced a fW / 

new system in the land rev- ' 

enue founded on leases for j 

five years; a system indeed 

far from faultless, yet the j^' 

best, probably, which at that Wabiibk iiastinos 

period could be franaed. (iras-iais) 

Under that system nearly 

the same amount of income was collected from the far diminished numbers 
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with less, it would seem, of pressure than before. For the accumulating 
debt and financial embarrassment of the company more than the common 
resources seemed to be required. These Hastings strove hard to supply, not 
always, as will presently be shown, by the most creditable means. At the 
same time, to the great and manifest advantage of the natives, he put an 
end to the oppressive tax or duty levied upon marriages. As one of the 
results of his system of revenue-collection, he established, with signal good 
effect, district courts for the administration of justice, and district officers 
to maintain the public peace. Within a few months the provinces were in a 
great measure cleared of the dacoils or gangs of thieves, and other prowling 
marauders. These and such like measures of reform, or of public policy, 
were carried tlirough by Hastings amidst numerous objections in hia council 
and incessant calls upon his time. 
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Among the easiest acts of Hastings in Bengal was one for which, right 
or wrong, he was in no degree responsible. It arose from the peromptory 
and positive oominanda of the dii-ectors at home to arrest and try Muhainraed 
Reza Khan, who bad now for seven years held liis great office at Murshiclabad, 
as naib diwan, or chief minister of the finances. The reports against him of 
embezzlement and fraud in his high functions appear to have arisen mainly 
through the intrigues of Nandkumar or Nuncomar his disappointed rival. 
Muliaramed Reza Khan was seized in his bed at midnight by a battalion of 
sepoys. The same measure was extended to his confederate, Shitab Roy, 
at that time governor of Behar; a chief who, in the recent wars, had fought 
with signal bravery upon the English side. 

The two prisoners were caiTied to Calcutta, whei’o after many months 
of postponement and delay they were brought to trial before a commitleo 
over which Hastings himself presided. Nandkumar, with a vengeful rancour, 
such as no time could soften, no calamities subdue, appeared as the accuser 
of his ancient rival. But no guilt could be proved to call for any further 
punishment, nor even to justify the hai-shness already shown, ifoth pris- 
oners, therefore, were acquitted and set free; Shitab Roy, moreover, lioiiig 
seat back to hold office in Behar, clothed in a robe of state and mounted on 
a richly caparisoned elephant, as marks of honour and respect. 

Nandkumar throve as little in his hopes of ambition ns in his projects of 
revenge. Hastings had meanwhile been effecting a complete change iu the 
former system. It was not merely that he arrested the minister; he abol- 
ished the office, He put an end to the scheme of double govcriimont at 
Murshidftbcid a/iid fit Cdicufctfi, transferring to the Ifittor 0163 ^ to the sor- 
vants of the company the entire machinery of state affairs. An omiity 
pageant only was left at the former capital, still decked with the name and 
honours of nawab. That nawab, the heir of Mir Jafar, was now an infant. 
On that plea, Hastings took occasion to reduce the yearly allowance granted 
by the company from 320,0001. to half that sum. To nllovialo in some 
degree the disappointment that was gnawing at the heart of Nandkvinuvv, 
Gooi'das was appointed treasurer of the young prince’s house- 
hold. The guardianship of the young piiiice himself was bestowed, not on 
his own mother, but on another lady of his father’s harem — the Munnv 
Begum, by title and name. 

External affairs also claimed the early care of Hastings. Shall Alaiu the 
emperor, m name at least, of Hindustan, had more thaif once omlcavonnil, 

Sn= ''"T: upon the English to assist him in expelling the Mali- 

rattas. Tinding that alone he could not attack these iiivac ers of his natri- 
mony with the smallest prospect of success, he took the opposite part, mid 
threw hii^elf into their arms. He was received at first with evory tokmi 

o M triumph to his aucistml S 

of Delhi. Soon, however, a quan-cl ensued between them, when he found 
himself no more than a prisoner and a puppet in the hands of his now allies 
Thepompelled him to sign an edict, transferring to thcV tl o d 
A ihabad anc Korah which had been bestowed upon him by W G ive 

troons Jforah and Allahabad were promptly occupied by English 
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therefore the wish of Hastings to yield them for a stipulated sum to the adj^v 
cent state of Ouclh. He repaired to the city of Benares to confer in person 
with the nawab vizir. There, in September 1773, a treaty was agreed upon 
between them; the nawab vizir undertaking to pay for the two districts the 
sum of fifty laea of rupees. 


ENQLISn TBOOrS LENT FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ROIIILLAS 

But — alas for the fair fame not only of Hastings, but of Etiglandl — 
another and a weightier question then decided at Benares. The Rohillas, 
a tribe of Afghan blood, had earlier in tliat eentu^, and as allies of the 
Mughal, descended into the plains of Hindustan. They had obtained for 
their reward that fertile country which lies between the Ganges and the 
mountains on the western boundary of Oudh. That country bore from them 
the name of Rohilkhand. It had been earned by their services, and it was 
flourishing under their dominion. Of late there had sprung up a difference 
between them and their neighbours of Oudh, with respect to some pecuniary 
stipulations which the Rohillas contracted and were backward to discharge. 
On that ground, Sujah-ud-Daula had a plea for war against them. 

He applied to the English governor for the aid of English bayonets; and 
this request enme before Hastings at a lime when the Bengal treasury was 
weighed down with heavy debts, and when nevertheless the letters from the 
court of directors were calling on him in the most earnest terms for large 
remittances. The Indian prince wanted soldiers, and the English chief 
wanted money, and on this loundation was the bargain struck between them. 
In April, 1774, an English brigade under Colonel Champion invaded the 
Rohilla districts; and in a hard-fought baitle gained a decisive victory over 
the Rohilla troops. Exactly half a century afterwards an English bishop, 
on his first visitation progress, found the whole scene still fresh in the 
traditions of the country. 

Throughout this conflict, nothing could be more dastardly than the 
demeanour of the troops of Oudh. They had slunk to the rear of the armies; 
they had kept aloof from the fight; and it was only after the battle was 
decided that they came forward to plunder the camp and despoil the dead 
and dying. Many an indignant murmur was lieard from the British ranks: 
" We have the honour of the day, and these banditti are to have the profiti ” 
Nor was this all. The vizir and his soldiery next applied themselves to wreak 
their fury ou the vanquished, and to lay waste with sword and fire the rich 
plains of Rohilkhand. No terms whatever had been made by Hastings for 
the more humane and merciful conduct of the war; and Colonel Champion, 
in his private letters to the governor, might well avow his fear that, although 
liis countrymen stood free from all participation in these cruel deeds, the 
more fact of their having been silent spectators of them would tend, in the 
minds of the whole Indian people, to the dishonour of the English name, 

The case of Ilastings as to tlie Rohillas — a case at the best a bad one~ 
wns farther injured by the indiscretion of his friends. Some of them after- 
wards pleaded for him in the house of commons, that the Rohillas were not 
among the native posscssois of the soil in India, but only an invading tribe 
of foreign lineage and of recent conquest With just indignation, Mr. Wil- 
berforce exclaimed, "Why, what are we but the Rohillas of Bengal ? ” But 
Hastings himself took better ground. Besides the pecuniary advantages, on 
which no question, could exist, he had political arguments to urge in vindica- 
tion of his treaty. It was of paramount importance to the British to form 
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a close alliance with Oudh; and, on forming an alliance with that state, they 
had a full right to espouse its quarrels. But Lord North, the prime minister 
at the time o£ the transaction, said in the house of commons as soon as 
I was apprised of the facts of the Rohilla war, I thought the conduct of Mr. 
Hastings highly censurahle; and I sent to the court of directoi'S, urging them 
to combine with me for hia recall. 

HASTINGS UNDER CHARGES ; NANDKUMAR PUT OUT OP Tllli) WAY 

It was at the close of the Rohilla war, in October, 1774, that there 
anchored in the Ganges the ship which brought from Engand tho expected 
members of the council and the judges of the supreme court. Of the threo 
new councillors, Erancis was by far the youngest; but his more shining and 
ardent spirit gave him a great ascendancy over Clavering’s and Moiisoii s. 
He came— there is little risk in affirming— determined to find fault; ready, 
whatever might befall, to cavil and oppose. _ 

Of the five who met in council, the old servants of the company, Hastings 
and Harwell, stood together; on the other side were arrayed, as though in 
military order, the general, the colonel, and the late war-office clerk. Thus 
they formed a majority upon every question that arose; thus, from tho very 
first they wrested the whole power of the government and all substantial 
patronage from the hands of Hastings. They ordered the English brigade to 
march back from Rohilkhand, whatever might be then the condition of that 
province. They recalled, with every token of disgrace, Mr. Middleton, tho 
confidential friend of Hastings, and by him appointed the resident in Oiulli. 
They insisted that even the most private of Mr. Middleton’s letters should bo 
laid before them. 

Confident in their absolute majority the three new councillors pursued 
their course of rashness, or, as Hastings terms it, frenzy. On the decease of 
Sujah-ud-Daula, and the succession of his son, Asa-ud-Daula, as nnwab vizir 
they passed a preposterous vote that the treaties which had been signed with 
the former should be considered as personal and as having ended with Ids 
life. They unsettled for a time the whole administration, both financial niul 
judicial, of Bengal, Still more mischievous was their meddling in the cn.HO 
of Bombay, tlien first under the recent act reduced to a subordinate piosi- 
dency. They rebuked its council, and they reversed its policy; and, in utter 
ignorance of its affairs, took new measures for entangling it in the difforence.s 
of the several Mahratta chiefs. Meanwhile their power seemed so inuiueH- 
tionable, and their hostility to Hastings so clear, that many of his personal 
enemies began to brood over projects of revenge ns certain of attaimnoiit. 
Two Englishmen of tlie name of Fowke came forward to charge liiin with 
corruption. The rani, or princess, of Barciwan, with her adopted son, sent 
in a similar complaint. But foremost of all in rancour ns in rank wn.s Nand- 
kuinar._ He put into the hands of Francis a paper containing several heavy 
accusations against Hastings; above all, that he had taken a bribe for dis- 
missing with^t punishment Muhammed Reza Khan; and this imiior was 
produced by Francis at the council-board. 

Long and fierce were the discussions that ensued. The govornov-KGuoral 
ciitl not shrink from the investigation of his conduct, but ho in.sisted, and 
surely with perfect right, that the members of the council should form thoni- 
selves into a committee for that purpose, niid after receiving whatever ovl- 

Slnttv adjudication cither to tho supremo court 

ot justice at Calcutta, or to the directore at home. On tho other hand tlio 
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majority maintained, that even while sitting as a council they might proceed 
to the trial of their chief. The governor-general rose, declared the meeting 
dissolved, and left the room with Barwell in his train. The remaining mem- 
bers voted that the meeting was not dissolved, named Clavering as chairman, 
and called in Nandkumar. 

In this state of the transactions, Hastings thought himself entitled to 
allege that Nandkumar, Mr. Fowke, and some others were guilty of a con- 
spiracy against him. On this ground he began legal proceedings against 
them in the supremo court. The judges after a long examination of the 
case directed Nandkumar and Fowke to give bail, and bound over the gov- 
ernor-general to prosecute them. 

Of a sudden, however, and only a few weeks afterwards, a more serious 
blow was aimed at Nandkumar by another hand. He was arrested at the 
suit of a native merchant named Mohun Pcmaud, and, like any otlier man 
accused of felony, was thrown into the common gaol. The charge against 
him was that he had forged a bond five years before. On that charge, the 
supreme court not tlien existing, he had been brought to trial before tlie 
mayor’s court of Calcutta, but was released through the authority which at 
that time Hastings exerted in his favour. The suit had, therefore, been 
suspended, but not concluded. It was now revived before a higher and more 
independent tribunal, established expressly with a view to such cases; and 
it was revived at the very earliest lawful time after the necessary documents 
had been transferred to the new court. So opportune was this prosecution 
for the interests of the governor-general, and so suspicious the coincidence 
of time, that Hastings has ever since been suspected and arraigned as the 
real mover in the business.* Yet, besides the presumption on his side to be 
drawn from the regular conduct of the suit, there is surely some weight in a 
fact which many writers have passed over — that in the proceedings before 
the supreme court, Hastings solemnly deposed, upon his oath, that he had 
never directly or indirectly countenanced or forwarded the prosecution for 
forgery against Nandkumar. 

The new members of the council showed the utmost resentment at the 
prosecution, but found themselves wholly powerless to stem it. Their fierce 
representations to the judges proved in vain. They could only send com- 
plimentary messages to Nandkumar in his prison, and grant additional favours 
to his son. The trial came on, in due time, before a jury composed of Eng- 
lishmen, when the charge of forgery was established to their entire satisfac- 
tion, and a verdict of guilty was returned. One of the judges, Sir Robert 
Cliambcrs, the friend of I)r. Johnson, had proposed to try the prisoner on 
an earlier and a milder statute, inflicting no capital penalty; but Chambers 
is stated to have been convinced by, and most certainly acquiesced in, the 
arguments against it. The sentence of death on Nandkumar was pronounced 
by Sir Elijah Iinpey as the chief, and apparently with the full concurrence 
of his colleagues. On the 6th of August, 1776, the rajah Nandkumar, at 
that time seventy years of age and the head of the Brahmans of Bengal, was 
led forth to the gallows, and hanged; while Clavering and his two friends, 
witli impotent rage, shut themselves up within their houses, and while an 
immense concourse of Hindus looked on in wonder and affright. 

For his share in these proceedings the chief justice has been arraigned 
oven more severely than the governor-general. It was Hastings — thus cries 
Burke in his ardent and sometimes overflowing zeal — it was Hastings who 

P That Ilnslincfl sot this prosecution in motion, no rensonnblo person can donbt; and It ia 
cqualljr clear tlmt Ohiof Justice Impo/ is free from all personal Wamo, — COTTOiTi^'j 
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murdered Nandkumar by the hand of Sir Elijah Impcy! Tho pereonal 
friendship which had subsisted between them since their schoolboy days 
was urged as strong presumption of a guilty compact. For this argiimont, 
as levelled at one of the judges, it became convenient to overlook outiroly 
the existence of the other three. Thus Iinpey, who had but acted jointly, 
was arraigned alone. At length the surmises and suspicions against him 
assumed a more definite form. At the close of 1787 a member of tlio house 
of commons, Sir Gilbert Elliot, moved for his impeachment mainly on this 
ground. Then Sir Elijah was permitted to appear at the bar, and to speak 
in his own defence. He showed, to the perfect satisfaction of by far the 
greater part of those who heard him, that his behaviour through the trial 
had been wholly free from blame. 

The execution of Nandkumar, although it may not have been connected 
ivith any step of Hastings, was certainly auspicious to his interests, The 
Plindus could jnake no nice distinctions, siicJi as the caso required, botwoon 
political and judicial authority. They looked only to tho one broad fact 
that one of_ their chief men hod stood forth to accuse tho govomor-goucrai, 
and that within a few weeks of his accusation that chief man liatl died upon 
the gallows. From that moment all the other natives shrank from any hirihnr 
charges against Hastings. From that moment, in tlioir eyes, he rcoovenul 
a large portion of his power. But it should be added, in justice to his 
memory, that throughout his long admin istmtion he attracted, in a liiglv 
degree, their love as well as fear. The English in India also were nearly all 
upon his side. Hastings, they saw, was familiar with their wants mid winlios 
and profoundly versed in theij’ affairs. On the other hantl they had .stiglit 
confidence m eitl^r Cfavering or Monsonj and they liad quickly taken lire 
agmnst the war-office clerk [Francis], \Yho, in all respects, ignorant of Iiitliiv 
was yet seeking to impose upon it, with peremptory violence, every orotcliot 
of his brain. He had not been many weeks at Calcutta ere ho obtained tho 
common surname of "King Francis," or "Francis the First.” 

riie news of the divisions in the council at Calcutta appears to liavo 

mic with little good effect, to hold a middle course. Lor<l North him- 
^If, however, was deeply impressed with the iniquity of tlie lloJiiJhi war 
He regretted, that under the Regulating Act tlicm mi no power diS 

governor-general without an aCKlrcas to tlial 
^ *0 *ho At a mooting of the court of pro- 

Spmr* o 'orSclSl "f 

Colmi mSjK'* nf “B™!' »' 


Bengal 


But meanwhile the state of that council had wholly changed. In >Sop- 
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tember, 1776, Colonel Monson had died. By his decease, and by the means 
of Ills own casting vote, the full powers of government fell back into the 
hands of the governor-general. With his usual fixedness of purpose he now 
resumed his former policy and reappointed his old friends. At the same time 
his mind was brooding over a vast scheme for the complete ascendancy in 
India of the English name — a system of subsidiary alliance with native 
princes, and, above all, with the nawab of Oudh and the nizam — a system 
which it was left to his successors to unfold and to pursue. 

Such were the schemes that Hastings was maturing, when, in June, 1777, 
a packet-ship from England anchored in the Hooghly, and all Calcutta was 
startled with the news that the governor-general hacl resigned ; that his 
resignation was accepted; and that the government was transferred to 
other hands. No man was more astonished at these tidings than the gov- 
ernor-general himself. He declared that Colonel Maclean had far, very far, 
exceeded his instructions. But he afterwards said, that nevertheless he should 
have felt liimself bo'und by the acts of his agent, had not General Clavering 
attempted to seize the government by force, 

Clavering sent his Persian interpreter to Hastings with a letter, requiring 
him to deliver the keys of the fort and treasury. Meanwhile, In another 
cliamber, Hastings took the chair with Barvvell by his side, and declared 
himself determined to maintain his just authority until further orders should 
arrive. Seeing this, the opposite party agreed, though unwillingly, to his 
proposal — that they should ask, and should abide by, the opinion of the 
judges of the supreme court. This was no season for delay; the case being 
thus referred to the judges, they met the same evening, and continued all 
night in anxious clelibevation. At four the next morning Sir Elijah reported 
their unanimous judgment, that the resignation of Hostings was invalid, and 
the assumption of power by Clavering illegal. Thus was the governor- 
general enabled to maintain his ground. On this occasion he justly felt 
that his all had been at stake. 

But Hastings was not content with liis success on this occasion. He 
endeavoured to pursue it with a degree of violence and indiscretion scarcely 
less than his rival had displayed. He prevailed on Borwell to conciu' in a reso- 
lution that General Clavering, by attempting to usurp the functions of gov- 
ernor-general, had surrendered and resigned both his place in council and his 
office as commander-in-chief of the Indian forces. Against this flajgrant abuse 
of victory Clavering and Francis remonstrated in vain . Now, in their turn, they 
appealecl to tho judges of the supremo court. Sir Elijah Impey, in the name 
of his brethren, pronounced it as their unanimous decision, that the council 
had no legal power to remove one of its members or declare his seat vacant. 

In this struggle the temper of Clavering — a frauk,_ plain soldier — had 
been grievously chafed. Only a few weeks afterwai*ds, in August, 1777, he 
sickened and died. It is said that the last appearance in public of the dying 
man was, after much solicitation, as a guest at his rival's wedding-fe^t. 
Not mairy days before General Clavering expired, Warren Hastings married 
Marian Iinhon, ex-wife of a German by birth, a baron by title, a miniature 
painter by profession. 

In the council-chamber of Bengal the decease of General Clavering was 
nearly balanced by the arrival of Mr, Wlieler. The new member took part, 
in most cases, against the governor-general with Francis. But, besides that 
he showed himself a far Ie.ss acrimonious opponent ; the power of the casting- 
vote still left on every question the practical ascendancy in the hands of 
Hoatinga, 
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LORD PIGOT AT IfADRAS 


From the supreme government of India let us pass to tho Subordinate- 
councU of Madras. There, though on a smaller scale, dissension had grown 
to a still more formidable height. Some years since ft wai* hail been waged 
against the petty kingdom of Tanjove. The rajah, one of the MahviUtn 
princes, had been taken prisoner and deposed. The territory had been seized 
and transferred to the nawab of Arcot. At home the directors, after no 
small amount of wavering, had disapproved these measures. They despatched 
peremptory orders to restore, without loss of time, the rajah to his throne. 
Moreover, they sent out to the chief place at Madras a personal fricncl of 
tlie rajah, the former governor Pigot, who had recently been raised to an 
Irish peerage. Thus from the first moment of his landing again on Indian 
ground, Lord Pigot found himself in direct opposition to the leading inoinbcrs 
of his council. He did, however, proceed to Tanjore and reinstate the rajah. 
But on his return he saw a formidable combination leagued against him; at 
its head Muhammed Ali, the nawab of Arcot. 

Muhammed Ali, the old ally of the English, and maintained in his domin- 
ion by their means, was ever intriguing and caballing with several of tho com- 
pany's servants. They would supply him with money at any sudden call, 
and well knew how to make such Joans most highly advantageous to them- 
sehes. Foremost among these usurers stood Mr. Paul Bcnfield, a man to 
whoin Burke’s eloquence has given immortal fame— if fame indeed it aliould 
be calledi For, as the misdeeds of Verres will live forever in the glowing 
denunciations of Cicero, so has the genius of Burke poured its iaiiiorishablo 
lustre over the whole tortuous track of the Madras money-lenders, and ri'S- 
cued from oblivion the " Debts of the nawab of Arcot." 

Paul Beofield was of humble birth and of no patrimony. Ho had filled 
a small place in the company's service at a salary of a few hundred pouiuls a 
year, and was chiefly conspicuous for keeping tho finest carriages and horses 
at Madras. His ostentatious habite of expense did not seem consistent \vi(-h 
any large accumulation of wealth. To the public surprise ho now l)r()ui^ht 
^ ^ nawab, for money lent to the amount of 1(52, ()()()/,. 

Sill mdividuale in Tanjore to tlie amount of 72 000/. 

Imr the whole of tins enormous sum he held assignments on the rovonuog and 

a ected by the leinstatemenfc of the rajah. The nawab, when consulted 
on the rnatler, at once admitted and confirmed the claim. In tliii cas-a Lord 
Pigot might well suspect collusion. He might also reJ^onably ouS.i 

Ru^el, one of his own friends, as resident at Tanjom. ^ ^ * 

so 60 *^ 'to recoil upon' dnngcrous oxaiiiplo — 

ireSylS «'l“ U..X J™ 

order from CrS SM UppiUhis an arbitrary 

they, in return, concerted ^ 

forces, Sir Robert Fletclier fthe simp wipst. The comm.aii(lor of tho 
jercnei (the same who, m Bengal, had been cashiered), 
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was at that time ill; but the second in command, Colonel Stuart, was upon 
their side. On the 24tli of August, 1776, the colonel passed the greater part 
of the day in company or in business with Lord Pigot; he both breakfasted 
and dined with him as his familiar friend, and was driving in the carriage 
with him when, according to the colonel's previous orders, the carriage was 
surrounded and^ stopped by troops. His lordship was then informed that 
he was their prisoner. As such he was forthwith conveyed to St. Thomas’ 
Mount. There lie was left in an officer’s house, with a battalion of artillery 
to guard him, while all the powers of government were assumed and admin- 
istered by his opponents in the council._ 

In the courts of directors and proprietors there appeared upon this sub- 
ject the usual fluctuation. There was, however, a better reason for it, in a 
case wlierc beyond all doubt neither party had been free from blame. At 
length it was agreed that the membeis of the council who had concurred in 
this arrest should be recalled; and on their return they became liable, under 
lesolutions of the house of commons, to a trial and a fine. At the same time 
II commission was prepared under the company’s seal, by which Lord Pigot 
was restored to his office; but ho was directed within one week to give up 
the government to his successor, and embark for England, By these means 
it was intended to avoid a triumpli, or the appearance of a triumph, to either 
side. But long before these ordora could be received in India, Lord Pigot 
was beyond the reach of any human sentence. After eight months of con- 
liiiemonl lie died at St. Thomas’ Mount. 

Early in 1778 the government of Madras was assumed by Sir Thomas 
Ruinbold, He might avoid dissensions with his council, but on other grounds 
he incurred, and not uniustly, the censure of the court of directors. In less 
than throe years we find him utterly dismissed from their service. 

WAIl WITH TUB MAIIRATTAS (1778-70 A.D.) 

For some years the progress of England's eastern empire had not been 
assailed, or even threntoned, by any European enemy. The scene is now 
about to change. That war which, commencing in North America, troubled 
not England only but also Fi’ance and Spain, cast its baleful shadows to the 
Mexican seas on tlio one side, and to tlie shores of Coromandel on the other. 
Then it was that tlio experience, the energy, the high statesmanship of Hast- 
ings were signally displayed. Then it w.ns, that the value of his services was 
felt even by his adversaries in Downing Street or Loaclenlmll. Thus, when 
the period of five years fixed by the Regulating Act had expired, the governor- 
general was quietly and without a struggle re-appointed. 

At the beginning of 1778 tlie tidings were already rife among the native 
races, that yonghi clunia, or Now World, as they called America, had broken 
loose from the country of the Company Sahib. Already might they hear 
the rising sounds of exultation from the rival settlements of Chandarnagar 
and Pondicherry. But the first sign or symptom that reached Hastings of 
French cabals in India came from the Mahratta states. Tliese had grown 
to gicatiiGss in the decline of tho Mughal Empire and risen on its ruins, but 
liad since boon weakened by dissensions of their own. Among themselves, 
as la tho vcuerablo monarchy from the ruins of which they had sprung, there 
was a wide line lictwcon tho real and the rightful exercise of power. 

The lineal heir of Sivaji, the true sovereign in name, had become a mere 
state-prisoner in tho palace of Sattara. The actual authority was vested in 

a groat magistrate, or chief of the council, wlio was called the peshwa, and 

❖ 
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who held court with regal state at Poona- Through a strange anomaly 
that ministerial office descended by hereditary right, and somotimes there- 
fore devolved upon a minor, The peshwa, besides his own or the lujiui of 
Satara’s dominions, always claimed, and occasioiiaJly exercised ‘'' hind oi 
feudal gupremacy over the obherMaliratta principalities that lay sGattevea lu 
the wide expanse between the hill forts of Mysore and the waters ot the 
Ganges. Pii’st among them were the houses of Sindhia^ and ol Holkar; tlic 
Gaikwar, who ruled in Guzerat; and the Bhonsla, or rajah of Bcray, a scion 
of the line of Sivaji. All these Mahratta chiefs, in common with Lhoir sub- 
iects, held the Brahman faith; in that respect, as in some others, forming a 
remarkable contrast to the race of the Mohammedan conquerors bosido them. 


as the nizain and the vizir. 

The mean origin of the first Mahratta freebooters is denoted oven lu tlio 
hereditary titles of their princes; the Gaikwar, for example, sigiiilica onlv 
the cow-herd. It is denoted also by the simple and abstemious habits whicli 
they long preserved. A Mussulman historian, Gholam Ho,sscin,'^ tlio con- 
temporary of Warren Hastings, describes the most powerful Mahratta ruler 
of his time, as living only on food of the poorest peasant — 'Oii black broad 
made of badjrnli, un.dpe mangoes, and raw red pepper. ''Let tho roador," 
says the more refined Mohammedan, " guess the taste of tho whole nation i:y 
this sample of its chiefs. And although,” he adds, “ they liavo como to com- 
mand kingdoms and to rule over empires, they are still the beggars tliey have 
been. Go to any of them, from the lowe.st clerk to tho minister of slate, and 
the first words which you shall hear from them ave_ always these — ■' What 
have you brought for me ? — Have you brought anything for me ? ’ and should 
any man go empty-handed to them, they would strip him of his turban ami 
coat, and then recommend him devoutly to Almighty God 1 ” 

Between the chiefs at Poona and the presidency of Bombay lliorn had 
been in former years some intricate negotiations and some desultory wars. 
The English had obtained possession of the island of Salscttc, which, so lately 
as 1750, the Mahrattaa had wrested from the Portuguese. They hud also 
given shelter to a deposed and exiled peshwa named llngoba or llnghunath 
Rao, who still carried on a cabal and kept up a party at homo. Such wits tho 
posture of affairs when the governor-general was startled by tho tiiling.s Lliat a 
French ship had anchored in one of the Mahratta ports, and that a Freiioh 
agent had set out for Poona. This Frenchman proved to be tho clievalidr do 
St. Lubin, an adventurer who had formerly taken some part in tho intriguos 
of the presidency of Madras, and who had now obtaiueef from his own gov- 
ernment a clandestine commission to treat witli tlio Mahrattaa. 

Ifc was reportecl to Hastings, that already they liad agreed to liis tornis, 
and consented to yield to the French the port of Ghoul, on the coast of Mala- 
bar. “War is now inevitable," said Hastings to his council; “let u.s thou 
be the first to strike a blow ! ” It was resolved, that a division of tho Jtengnl 
army should be sent across the Jumna, and march through Buudclkhand 
upon the pesliwa’s country. Ordera were sent to tho council of Houiliay to 
enter mto a concert of measures with Raghunath llao, and strive by all mdaiis 
to forward his pretensions.^ At the same time tho goveriior-giaioral coiii- 
menced an active negotiation, and sought to form a close alliiuico witli 
another claimaiit to a principal place among tho Mahratta chiefs — witli 
Bhonsla, the ruler of Berar. 

It has been questioned, how far, in these dealings with the Mahrntta.s, 
Hastings acted strictly m good faith. Certainly, at least, ho is entitled to 
the praise, at a most difficult cims, of energy and skill. Tho nows of tho 
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disaster at Saratoga, far from dampening his spirit, only animated his endea- 
vours. “If it be really true” — thus he spoke to hia council—" that the 
British arms and influence have suffered so severe a check in the western 
world, it is the more incumbent on those who are charged with the interests 
of Groat Britain in the east to exert themselves for the retrieval of the national 
loss.” On the 7th of July a letter from Mr. Baldwin, the consul of England 
at Cairo, brought the news to Calcutta that in the month of March preceding 
war had been proclaimed both in London and in Paris. Not an hour did 
Hastings lose. " On the same day,” he says, “we wrote to the governor of 
Fort St. George, to prepare for the immediate attack of Pondicherry; and we 
set them an example on the 10th, by the capture of Chandarnagar.” 

Pondicherry was invested by Sir Hector Munro, at the head of the Madras 
army. It yielded, after a brave resistance and an engagement off the coast, 
between the French and English squadrons. Then the French retained noth- 
ing in India but Mahe, a small fort and settlement on the coast of Malabar; 
and this also was reduced by the English from Madras, in the course of the 
ensuing spring. Meanwhile, in Bengal, the zeal of Hastings had directed 
the most aclivo measures of dofonoe. The governor-general thus wrote to a 
private friend — “ The French, if they ever attempt the invasion of Bengal, 
must make their way lo it by an alliance with one of the powers of the coun- 
try; and the only power with which that can be at present effected is the 
Mahratla.” To this Mahratta expedition, therefore, the eyes of Hastings 
were anxiously turned. At first it was far from prospering. 

On climbing the Ghats or passes and entering the Mahrattos* territory, 
Colonel Egorton was not joined, ns Rnghunath Rao had encouraged him to 
hope, by any chief of importance, nor by any considerable number of adherents. 
On tho contrary, he saw around him irregular troops of hostile cavalry, retir-* 
ing as ho advanced, but active and successful in cutting off his supplies. Plis 
own movements at this juncture were sufficiently deliberate; only eight miles 
in eleven days. In January, 1779, he had reached a point within sixteen miles 
of Poona. There ho found an army assembled to oppose him, and the com- 
miltee-nicn, losing courage, made up their minds to a retreat. A retreat was 
begun accordingly that night, and continued until the next afternoon, when, 
at a place called Wargaum, the English found themselves surrounded and 
hemmed in. One brave subaltern, Captain Hartley, offered to cut his way 
through, and to carry back the littlearmy to Bombay, declaring that he could 
rely upon Ids men. His sui 3 crior officers, on the other hand, deemed any 
such attomi)t chimerical, nntl determined to seek their safety in negotiation. 
The terms required for their unmolested passage were hard indeed, yet hard 
though they were, could not bo disputed unless by arms. It was agreed that 
all the acquisitions gained by the English from the Mahrattas, since the peace 
of 1756, should be restored. It was further agreed, that the person of Rag- 
hunath llao should be given up, not indeed to the Poona chiefs, but to 
Sindhia. 

In mitigation of this last ignominious clause we may observe that, even pre- 
viously, llaghunath Rao, seeing the ill-plight of the English army, and despair- 
ing of its safe return by force of arms, had declared his own intention of sur- 
rendering himself to Sindhia, as to a mediator and umpire rather than an 
enemy. Already for some days had he been in correspondence with that 
chief. The oomraltteo felt, therefore, the less scruple in consenting to his 
surrender wlion required as a stipulation of their treaty. 

Yet, in spite of some such extenuating circumstanc^, the convention of 
Wargaum may justly be regarded as the most discreditable to the arms of 
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England aver framed since they had first appeared on Indian soil. To the 
English, in all three presidencies, it seetned like a Saratoga in miniature. To 
the French partisans throughout India it gave a bolder spirit and a louder 
tone. It combined, if not the whole Mahratta emoirc, yet several more of 
the Mahratta chiefs against the English. It revived the hopes, and disclosed 
the animosity, both of the niaani and Hyder Ali; but on the mind of the 
governor-general it had no effect. He refused to alter hia plans: ho refused 
to recall his troops. On the contraryi he at once directed Goddard to 
advance. 

General Goddard (for to that higher rank was he speedily promoted) 
justified the confidence of Hastings by his energy and skill. In his cam- 
paign of that year and of the following, he, in great ineasuic, retrieved and 
worthily maintained the honour of the British arms. At one time wo see 
him reduce by storm the fort of Ahmfwlabad; at another titno, by a siege, 
the city of Bassein. On another occasion he appears gaining a victory over 
the entire force, forty thousand strong, of Sindhin and Hollcnr conibiuod. 
Meanwhile Raghunath Eao had found early means to escape from tlio linnds 
of Sindliia, and took shelter in Surat. Thus the advantages to the Malirattaa 
from the day of Wargaum proved fleeting and sliort-lived. 

In a hilly district lying to the south of Agra, and bearing, at that time, the 
name of Gohud, Hastings waged war upon a smaller scale. With tlie Hindu 
Prince, or rana, of that district he had concluded an alliance. TJio raiia 
being, in consequence, attacked by the Mahrattas, applied to his confcderiitca 
in Bengal; and a small body of troops, under Captain Popliaiii, was sent to 
his support. I^fc merely did Captain Popham, with little [wsistauce from 
the rana, clear Gohud from its invaders, but he carried the vvar into some 
of the Maliratta country; he besieged and reduced the city of Laliar; iiiid 
gamed renown througliout the east when he took, by escalncfc, a rock-f ortross 
which was deemed impregnable — the "castled crag” of Gwalior. 

In these and ms other military measures Hastings was not loft to rc'lv 
upon his own unassisted judgment. Sir Eyre Cootc, invested wifcli a tivo- 

S member of the council, arrived 

at Calcutta m March, 1779. He had no disposition to ally liimsfslf wil)j 

Hastings; yet he gave nearly as inuch trouble 
to the latter as ever had Francis himself. The lapse of almost Iwentv ywiiw 
wnce his last successes had not been without effect, either on his bod v or his 
mind. He had become less active in his movements, and more fretful in 
Ins temper A love of gam had grown up side by .side ^itl^i his Kc of nl ri 
and s rongly impressed with his own great meritj he was over pimm in mi’ 
WIf slighted or neglected. It reouirecl constant care iriTasC t tv 
or to explain away any causes of offence between them. 

Hastings fights a duel with puancis (ivso a d ) 

undertook to appoint Mr, Fowk^ ^ n ’ HantniKH 

certain lucrative Oh thrf.Un t'> 

consent of Hastings, Banvell embarkerHor 

afterwards the old disSo a? weeks 

inmediate caush,a“ “e “pMito S 
-aa oaly a braueb of his MahlaMa war; 
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that this waa a separate object, to which he was not pledged, and which he 
might freely oppose. The governor-general, on this occasion, lost or laid 
tiside his customary calmness, and in reply to a minute of his rival, placed 
on record, in council, the following words; " I do not trust to Mr. Erancis’ 
promises of candour, convinced that he is incapable of it. I judge of his 
public conduct by his private, which I have found to be void of truth and 
honour.’' When the council broke up, Francis drew the governor-general 
into another chamber, and read to him a challenge; it was accepted by Hast- 
ings, and they met on the day but one after — on the morning of the 17 th of 
August. 

Hastings and Francis fired at nearly the same instant; Hastings was 
unharmed, but Francis was shot through the side. He was conveyed to an 
adjacent house, where the surgeons found that although his wound was 
severe hi.s life was not in danger. He recovered, but early in the next 
December gave up his office and returned to England. In taking tliat step, 
Francis did no more than fulfil an intention which, finding his influence 
wholly declined, he had formed even in the preceding year. 

ILtSTlNGS AT ODDS WITH THE SUPREME COURT 

Dissension with Fi’ancis, however fierce, was no novelty to Hastings. 
But during the same period he had to wage a painful warfare with a former 
friend -y- Sir Elijah Impey. In the Regulating Act of 1773 the limits between 
the judicial and political powers which it instituted had not been duly defined. 
Thus it happened, that on several points in practice the supreme court came 
to clasli with the supreme council. 

In the beginning of 1780 a suit had been brought against a wealthy land- 
holder, the rajah of Cossijurah, by Cossinaut Baboo his agent at Calcutta, 
when the judge issued a writ to sequester his lands and goods. For this 
object an armed band, consisting of sixty men and commanded by a sergeant 
of the court, was despatched to CoBsiiuvah. The rajah had already fled from 
his house. Novortheless it waa forcibly entered by the gang of bailiffs; nor 
did they even shrink from breaking open the zenana, or the women’s cham- 
bers, ever held sacred in the East ainiast the worst barbarities of war. The 
servants of the rajah stood at the threshold ready to resist, so far as they 
could resist, what they deemed the dishonour of their master, but some of 
them were wounded and the rest beaten back and overborne. 

When these tidings reached Calcutta the governor-general, supported on 
this one occasion by his council’s unanimous assent, took, as was his duty, 
effectual measures of redress. A circular was issued to tlie landholders of 
Bengal explaining that, unless in certain specified casesj they owed no obedi- 
ence to the mandates of the supreme court. Upon this, all patience and all 
prudence departed from Sir Elijah Impey and his brother judges. Even 
the moat violent steps did not seem to them too strong. 'They cast into 
prison Mr. North Naylor, the company’s attorney, merely because as he was 
pound to do, he had obeyed the orders of the council. They caused a sum- 
mons to bo served on each member of the council requiring him to appear 
at their bar, and to answer for his public acts. Hastings andthe other mem- 
bers refused to obey the call. The judges pronounced the refusal to be a 
clear contempt of his majesty's law and of liis courts.” It is difficult to say 
to what extremities — scarcely short of civil war — this collision might have 
grown, had not Cossinaut, no doubt on some secret inducements held out to 
him by the governor-general, suddenly dropped his actions at law; thus 
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depriving the judges of all present materials upon which their wrath could 

The imniediate case might thus be dealt with, but a more peimanont 
remedv was needech With this view, the fertile brain of Hastings devised 
another scheme. Urider the act of 1773 there were certain juclicuil powers 
which belonged to the supreme council as a tribunal of appeal from some ot 
the provincial courts, but which the supreme council had neither snUicicnt 
time nor yet sufficient knowledge, to exert. Hastings proposed that theiso 
powers should be henceforth vested in a judge appointed by the governor and 
council, and removable at their pleasure, and that this newly appointed uidgo 
should be no other than the chief justice of the supreme court, bucli was 
the scheme which, in September, 1780, Hastings laid before his co]lciiguc.s in 
the government, and which, in spite of strenuous opposition from Prancia 
and from Wheler, was carried through. To Francis, wlio almost iiuincdiatcly 
afterwards returned to England, there only remained the spiteful satisfaction 
of spreading far and wide among his friends and the public at homo Llio 
charge that the chief justice had been bribed from a course of opposition by 
a new salary of 8,000h a year. 

It is true that the council did determine that a salary — not, ns was said, 
of eight thousand, but of five thousand pounds a year — should be atliichetl 
to the new office. Sir Elijah stated, however, that hesliould refuse to accept 
any part of this money until the opinion of the lord chancellor had been asked 
and obtained from England. There are still extant the regular vouchors of 
the sums paid to the chief justice in pursuance of the council’s order, and 
paid back by him to the company’s account. And in point of fact, noithor 
then nor at any time afterwards was a single rupee of this new salary received 
for Ills own use by Sir Elijah Impey. 


THE OUTBREAK OP HTPEU ALI (1780 A.D.) 

The Mahratta campaign, and the altercations with Francis and with 
Impey, however burthensome to Hastings, were not at this Lime hks only 
nor yet his greatest care. Another and more pressing danger rose in view. 
Hyder Ali, the mighty sovereign of Mysore, had observed witli mucli tlis- 
pleasure, the British e^iedition to Mahe. He saw that the English wore 
now entangled in a difficult wav with the Mahratlag, and that a Id’cnch 
armament was soon expected on the coast of Coromandel, lie drew together 
an army which amounted, or at least wliich popular terror inagailied, to 
ninety thousand men. These forces were not wholly wanting in I'hiropoaii 
discipline; they had been trained, in part, by good officers from Franco, and 
they drew into the field, with competent artillerymen, one hunched pieces of 
artillery. 

The government of Madras was, almost to the hist, uneonaeioiw of its 
danger. The English chiefs were nearly taken by surprise, wlion, in the hcigli t 
of summer, the horsemen of Mysore, the vanguaixl of Hydcr’a army, came 
dashing down the passes that lead from their wild hills. This was the in vasion 
which some years afterwards was described witli .so much glowing chHiucmce 
by Burke in Ins speech on the nawab of Aroot’s debts, Feliruary 28th, 1783. 
This was the black cloud that hung for awhile on the declivities of tho moim- 
“menacing rneteor which blackened all tho horiwm 
until It suddenly burst and poured down the whole of its contents upon the 
plains of the Carnatic,” ‘■ 

At the approach of Hyder’s army, the frontier posts, held by sepoys, suv* 
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rendered with but slight resistance; and his onward progress was marked by 
fire and the sword. From the summit of St. Thomas' Mount the people of 
Madras could see, on the horizon, columns of dark smoke ascend from the 
burning villages. In the field there were already some not wholly inconsid- 
erable forces. Sir Hector Munvo had above five thousand men, and Colonel 
Baillie above three. 

Had Baillie and Munro at once combined their forces, as they might and 
should, it seems probable, from the much larger number of Europeans in 
their ranks, that tliey might have stood firm against all the armies of Mysore. 
But their toiT^or, or perhaps their jealousy, delayed them, and thus enabled 
Hyder to assail them singly, while yet only a few miles asunder. On the 10th 
of September the troops of Baillie were overwhelmed and cut to pieces. A 
similar fate might have befallen Munro had he not saved himself by a pre- 
cipitate retreat towards Mount St. Thomas, first casting his artillery into the 
tanks, and relinquishing his baggage and stores. Thus only the walled towns 
reraamed to the English: all the open couutry was, or would be, Hyder’s. 

THE ACTIVITY OP HASTINGS,' THE VICTOIIIES OP EYHB COOTE 

A swift-sailing ship, despatched for the express purpose, brought these 
ill-tidings to Calcutta on the 23rd of the same month. On no occasion, either 
before or since, were the genius, the energy, the master-spirit of Hastings more 
signally displayed. In a single day he framed a new system of policy, 
renouncing his late favourite schemes, and contemplating only the altered 
state of public affairs. In his own words — "All my hopes of aggrandising 
the British name and enlarging the interests of the company, gave instant 
place to the more urgent call to support the existence of both in the Carnatic; 
nor did I hesitate a moment to aoandoii my own views for such an object. 
The Mahratta war has been, and is yet, called mine. Gods knows why. I 
was forced into it. It began with the acts of others unknown to me. I never 
professed any other design but to support the presidency of Bombay, if it 
had succeeded in the plans which it had formed, or to protect and save them 
if they failed. Perhaps the war with Hyder may be, in like manner, called 
my war. ” 

On the 25th of September the council met. The governor-general pro- 
posed tliat a treaty not merely of peace but of alliance should be tendered 
to the Mahrattaa, yielding the main points at issue in the war; that every 
soldier available in Bengal should at once be shipped off to Madras; that 
Mteen lacs of rupees should without delay be despatched to the same quarter; 
that Sir Eyre Coo be, as alone sufficient, should be requested to assume the 
chief command against Mysore; and that the powers allowed to the supreme 

S residency by the act of 1773 should be strained to the utmost, by superseding 
[r, Whitehill, the new and incapable governor of Fort St. George. 

Hyder Ali, since his great successes over Baillie and Munro, had reduced 
the fort of Arcot, and was besieging Wandewash and Vellore. But the 
arrival of the new commander and of the reinforcements from Bengal struck 
his mind with awe. He raised the siege of both places when, in January, 1781, 
he saw Coote take the field, though still with most scanty forces and inade- 
quate supplies. Sir Eyre, apprehensive of a rising among the French so lately 
subdued, next marched south and encamped on the Red Hills of Pondicherry. 
Later in the season he advanced to Porto Novo, a haven some forty niil^ 
further to the southward. There, on the 1st of July, he succeeded in bring- 
ing Hyder to a battle. He had only between eight and nine thousand men 

n. — YOL. XXII, T1 
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opposed to the myriads of Mysore. Yet such was the ascendancy of European 
valour and European skill, that after six hours of conflict Hyder’s forces fled 
in utter disarray, leaving on the field several thousand dead and wounded, 
while upon the side of the English the loss scarcely exceeded four hundred 
men. 

Tire victory at Porto Novo was not left unimproved by Cootc. He turned, 
and with good efi'ect, towards Wanclewash, which was again besieged. 
“ Wandewash is safe” —thus he wrote to the government of Madras — "it 
being the third time in my life 1 have had the honour to relieve it.” 
Hyder then fell back to what he deemed a lucky spot, as it certainly was a 
strong position; the very ground on which, in the preceding year, lie had 
defeated Baillie. There, on the 27th of August, he engaged in another 
battle with Sir Eyre. 

In this action, to which a neighbouring village gave its name of Pollilore, 
the ground was so unfavourable to the English, that Sir Hector Munro, who 
commanded the first line, could not forbear a remonstranoo to Ids chief, 
" You talk to me, sir, when you should be doin§ your duty I ” — such wa.s tho 
stern reply; a reply which, rankling in the mind of Munro, caused him to 
retire from active service to Madras, and from thence next year to England. 
The results of Pollilore were far less decisive, and purchased by much heaviov 
sacrifice than those of Porto Novo; yet still, at the close, the flight of Ilyder 
from his chosen ground left to Coote, undoubtedly, both the honour and tho 
advantage of the clay. The open country was recovered i and the Carnatic 
was saved. 

Prom Calcutta the governor-general had lost no timo in commencing a 
negotiation for peace with the Mahrattos. But this was long protracted'hy 
the number of their chiefs, and the intricacy of the relations between tliour 
and it was not till the spring of 1782 that the treaties were finally concluded 
at Salbye. Meanwhile, the entire stram of the war, both with Pooim and 
Mysore, fell upon the presidency of Bengal, from which, ncvertbcicss, largo 
remittances were still expected by the directors and proprietors at home, 
under th^e prising circumstances, Hastings was compelled to .seek new 
sources of supply.® 


Hastings’ exactions in benakes and otidu 

A considerable econonw was effected by a reform in the establishmcut for 
collecting the land tax. The government monopolies of opium and salt wore 
then for the first time placed upon a remunerative basis. But tlK',S(« rofornw 
were of necessity .slow in their beneficial operation. The piussiiig (loninndH 
chest had to be satisfied by loans, and in at least one ciuso from 
the private purse of the governor-general.- Ready cash could alone fill up I, he 
void, and it was to the hordes of native princes that Haating.s' fertile miiKl 
at once tumejL Cheyle Sins, rajah ot Bonara, tho fflmhi onievS 
chiefs who had groTO rich under the protection of the British rule, hiy uniK 

The waair of Oudh had fallen into anVlIm in the 
flrt maintenance of the company’s garrison ])o,st('d iu his 
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out of its holders by his personal intervention. When he reached Benares 
and presented his demands, the rajah rose in insurrection, and the governor- 
general barely escaped with his life.^ But the faithful Popham rapidly rallied 
a force for his defence. The native sokUcry were defeated again and again; 
Clicyte Sing look to flight, and an augmented permanent tribute was imposed 
upon his successor.^ 

The Oudh business 
was managed with 
less risk. Thewazir 
consented to every- 
thing demanded of 
him ® 


princesses dwelt, 
were surrounded 
and reduced by a 
body of British 
troops. Still, how- 
ever, the begums 
would not part 
with any portion 
of their hidden 
treasure. The dif- 
ficulty was how to 
discover or lay 
hands upon it 
without profaning, 
as the races of the 
East conceive, the 
sacred bounds of bubdiubt tope m benakes 

the zenana. It was 

resolved to arrest and confine two aged eunuchs, the heads of the household, 
and the principal ministers of the princesses. These men were cast into prison, 
and loaded with irons; and on finding them obdurate, an order was issued in 
January, 1782, that until they yielded they should be debarred from all food. 
This order, to the shame and opprobrium not only of himself and his employer, 
but even of the English name in India, bore the signature of Nathaniel Mid- 
dleton. 

Hq got foitb from tLo city by nigbt, yet not imobsorved, the rabble booting him as he 
jode along, with a jingling rhyme not yot forgotten in Benares: 

heo piir howdiih, ghore ptir jeen, 

Juldee bah'r jnta Sahib Warren Hustecn ! 

''Horse, olophaiit, howdab, set olf at full speed, 

Ride away my Lord Warieii Haatluga I ” 

" It is a nursery rhyme which is often sung to children (at Benarog),’* pays Bishop Heber*®] 

p Pitt, dviring the trial of Ilaatmgs in 1786, said that Hustings had a right to impoEC a fine 
on Cheyto SingA “ But, in fining the rajah £600,000, for a mere delay to pay £60,000, which 
£60,000 ho had notnally paid, Mr. Hastings pToceeded in an avtitiavy, tyrannical manner, and 
was not guided by niiy principle of reason and justice. The punishment was uttoily dispro- 
portionate, and shainofmly oxorbitnnfc.”] 


The city and 
palace of Faizabad, 
in which the two 
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To the pangs of hunger the aged ininiBters gave way, and within two clays 
agreed to disburse the sum which was then required. But that sum was only 
a part of the whole demand. To extort the I’cst other most rigorous moasiircJs 
were employed. The two prisoners were romoved from F aizahad to Lucknow . 
The weight of their irons was increa.^ed; torture was threatened, and perhaps 
inflicted; certain it is, at least, that every facility was granted by the British 
assistant resident to the officers of the vizir, who were sent for that pui’po,sc to 
the prison-house. Meanwhile at Faizabad the palace-gates of the princesses 
continued to be strictly guarded. Food was allowed to enter, but not always 
in sufficient quantities for the number of the inmates, so that the begums 
might be wrought upon by the distress of their attendants. “ TJio melancholy 
cries of famine," says a British officer upon the spot, “ are more easily hnagiiU'cl 
than described." Thus, through the greater part of 1782, severity followed 
severity, and sum was exacted after sum. Tlie ministers were not set free, 
nor the princesses relieved from duresse until after there had been ohtaiiuvl 
from them treasure exceeding in amount one million sterling. Notwithstand- 
ing all their pleas of poverty — pleas perfectly justifiable in the faeo of such 
oppression — there was still remaining in their hands property to the value 
of at least one million more, 

_ Certainly, in one respect at least, Hastings may dosciwe to bo far distiu- 
guislierl above the long luie of robbers ~ magistrates of stoiw — from V(nT 0 ,s 
the praetor dovni to Monaien Ra])inat. He plundered for the bouefil of tlio 
state, and not his own. His main thought was that he had a groat empire to 
sa,ve — and lie did save it. Yet with all due appreciation of nis object, ami 
with all due allowance for his difficulties, his conduct to the prinoesscH of 
Oucih appears incapable of any valid vindication, and alike repugnant to the 
principles of justice and humanity ,5 Hastings appears to have liecn not 
altogether satisfied with the incidents of this expedition, and to havo antici- 
pated the censure which it received in England. As a measure (if precaution 
im proeuved documentary evidence of the rebellious intentions of the mjah and 
the begums to the validity of which Irapey obligingly lent his extm-iu(li(!ial 


The remainder of Hastings term in office in India was passed in coninnra- 
tive tranquillity, both from internal opposition and foreign war. The cmitro 
of interest now shifts to the India House ami to the British iwrliamont 'J’Jio 
long struggle between the company and the ministers of the crown for tlie 
supremo conhnl of ffidiaii affairs and the attendant palmiago lind reaclKKl 
ts climax. The decisive success of Hastings' udininistratioii alone iio-stpoiKnl 

of five years would liavo expiri'd 
v£fn.-v pvoloiigod by special act of imrliamoiit unLil hi.s 

dk nf Hastings was thug irreiuovtibk',, his jioliey 

clid not escape censure. Ministers were naturally anxious to obtain the rover- 

Sch°m5vTTf' f-'™' ri'O binge ou 

S On one occasion Dundns carried a niotiim in 

censuring Hastings, and demanding hia recall, fl'hii 
thTcomt if ^n->on i]m rlselution; In,L in 


WAH WITH THI5 DUTCH AND FRENCH (X78l-178:j A.D.) 

* tlftsfcirig.s upheld at his post; thus might liis si HI him in 

m the varying (ortanoa of the war' in the Cain^!;,. 
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tinued to apply most strenuously all the men and all the money he could 
raise. His public-spinted endeavours were well seconded by those of the 
new governor of Fort St. George, Lord Macartney, who had gained some repu- 
tation by negotiating a treaty of commerce with Russia, and who naainly on 
that ground had been appointed to Madras Lord Macartney brought out 
from England the news of the declaration of war against the Dutch; and it 
became one of his fiist objects to reduce the settlements which they possessed 
on the coasts of Coromandel and Ceylon. He was successful with regard to 
the Dutch factories at Sadras and Pulicat. Next he fitted out a more con- 
siderable expedition against the more important settlement of Negapatam. 

In November, 1781, Negapatam w'as accordingly besieged and taken, 
several thousand Dutch troops, after a resolute resistance, being made pris- 
oners on tliis occasion. Inspirited by that exploit, a body of five hundred 
men was put on board the fleet, and sent to the attack of Fort Ostenburg and 
Trincomalee, in the island of Ceylon. This service, also, was no less suc- 
cessfully performed, but was much more than counterbalanced by the disaster 
which, in February, 1782, befell another British .detachment in the cli.striet of 
Tanjore. There Colonel Braithwaite, at tlie head of one hundred Europeans 
and eighteen hundred sepoys, found himself surrounded and .surprised by an 
army of Mysore, under Hyder’s son Tipu and M. Lally. He and his men 
fought most bravely, but at last were overpowered by superior numbers; and 
all either cut to pieces or taken captive and consigned to the dungeons of 
Scriiigapatam. 

In the same month of February, 1782, the armament from France, so long 
expected, appeared off the coast of Coromandel. Its command had devolved 
on Suffreu, one of the best seamen whom his country can boast. Already, 
on his outward voyage, he had fought a pitched battle with an English squad- 
ron at Porto Praya, in one of the Cape Verd islands. By his pi’ompt 
arrival at the Cape of Good Hope, he had secured that colony against the 
same squadron for his new allies the Dutch. In India it was one of his first 
cares to land at Porto Novo two thousand French soldiers whom he had on 
board, to form, with their countrymen already serving, an auxiliary force 
to the armies of Mysore. Tliese troops being joined by Tipu, flushed as he 
was then with hts triumph over Colonel Braithwaite, they proceeded in con- 
junction to invest Cuddalore, a seaport town between Porto Novo and Pon- 
dicherry. Having to encounter only a feeble garrison of four hundred men, 
they easily prevailed in their attack; and Cuddalore, thus wrested from 
tlie English, became of great importance to the French, both as a place of 
arms and as a harbour, during the whole remainder of the war. 

It so chanced that at the very time when the armament from France 
appeared in the Indian seas, the British fleet in that quarter was seasonably 
reinforced by several new ship.s from England. De Suffreu and Sir Edward 
Hughes, the two admirals here opposed to each other^ were antagonists well 
matched both for skill and intrepidity. In the period between February, 
1782, and Juno, 1783, no less than five pitched battles were fought between 
them. In tliese their force was very nearly equal, with only a slight superi- 
ority on most occasions on the side of the French. But in none of these was 
any decisive advantage gained by either party. No ship of war was captured; 
no overwhelming loss of men was achieved; and, in turning to the best account 
the results of every action, Suffren showed a far superior skill, especially in 
retaking Trincomalee and relieving Cuddalore. 

The arrival of the French auxiliaries to the forces of Mysore was, in a great 
measure, counterbalanced by the peace which at this time Hastings con- 
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eluded with the Mahratta estates. Thus, the English could continue to wage, 
on no unequal teims, the 'war in the Carnatic until, in December, 1782, it 
received a new turn from the illness and death of Hyder Ali. This event was 
concealed as long as po&sible, to afford time for Tipu, who was then upon the 
coast of Malabar, to return and claim, in. pei'son the allegiance of the people 
and the troops, But wlien the intelligence did at last reach Calcutta, it fired 
anew the eneigies of Sir Eyre Coote. Weak health had compelled the failing 
veteran, after one mote battle with Hyder at Avnec, to withdraw from the 
field in the Carnatic, and sail back to his councihcliarabers of Bengal. Now, 
however, he felt, or he fancied, his strength in some degree restored; and ho 
wa.s eager to measure swords against the new sultan. For this purpose ho 
embarked in an armed vessel which carried out supplic.s of money to Madra.s. 
This, towards the close of its voyage, was chased for two days and two nights 
by some French ships of the line. During all this time the general's anxiety 
kept him constantly on deck. The exces.sive heat by day, the umvliolesonm 
dews at night, wrought sad havoc on his alreacly wasted frame; and thus, 
although the ship escapeii from its pui-suers, Sir Eyre Coote expired in April, 
1783, only two days after he had landed at Madras. 

Tipu during this time had returned to the coast of Malabar. There lie 
had to wage war against General Mathews and a body of troops from Bombay 
set free by the peace with the Mahrattas. The English general at first liad 
great successes, reducing both Bednur and Mangalore. But the appearance 
of the sultan at the head of fifty thousand men changed the scene. Mathews 
was besieged in Bednur and taken prisoner with afi his Europeans. Being 
accu.sed, though unjustly, of a breach of faith, he was put in irons, and sent 
in the strictest duresse with many of his comrades to Seringapatam, Uiero 
to perish in the dungeons of the tyrant. 

At Madras the command of the forces, in the absence of Sir Eyre, had 
devolved, though far less adequately, on General Stum-t. That ofliecr, iu 
the spring of 1783, commenced oiieratioiis against the Fi-ench iu Cuddaloro 
who had latety received from Europe some considerable reinforcements under 
De Bussy. The lines in front of the town, which Bussy had wcH fortified 
were assaded by Stuart with more of intrepidity than skill. Tho llcets oii 
both sides hastened to the scene of action; but suddenly at tlie close of Juno 
the tidings came that the preliminaries of pence between Franco and Englaiifl 
had been signed at Versailles. By that compact, Pondicherry and tho other 
settlements of France in India, as they stood before the war, were to be 
restored. /I^he Preiich took possession accordingly, but, on the otliov liiiiid, 
they recalled then dckchmentservmg under Ti^^ in Malabar, and prepare 
to sail back with their firmament to France, ^ ^ 

Tipu then remained alone. He had set his heart on adding lustre to liis 
arnw by reduciug m person the stronghold of Mangalore, but, Imvhig achieved 
that object lu tlie autumn of 1783, he was no longer disiiiSed to K 
with the English upon the footing of a mutual restitution of all eonquests made 
since the commencement of the wav Thus was neace rUi nml iw 
the wide extent of India, and tlms did the administration of Hastings which 

THB impeachment OP WAHHEN hastinos 
pEtol fresh on his body,*and wiKeSteS SSoKSduig 
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in his heart. He had motle the acquaintance of Burke before he wont to the 
east; he corresponded with him during his residence at Calcutta; and on 
his return he had full possession of his ear, and filled Burke’s generous and 
excitable mind with false and horrible tales against Hastings, and against all 
who had supported that governor-general in his struggle with Francis, Claver- 
ing, and Monson. From the moment of Francis’ arrival in England, by means 
of pamphlets, books of travels, harangues at public meetings, private dis- 
cussions, .and parliamcntar 5 r orations, a merciless war was commenced against 
the great man \yho was saving, and who in the end did both save and enlarge 
the Indian Emph'e of Great Britain. It was soon resolved to impeach Hastings 
for the means he had employed to effect the great object. 

Hastings, however, was not recalled; he resigned. The last two years of 
his administration in India formed by fer the happiest period of his public 
life. The peace with France, which paralyzed the most powerful of the native 
princes, enabled him to get the whole country into a state of tranquillity 
and prosperity which had not been known for many ages. It also enabled 
him to extend the British influence in several new directions, and to confirm 
it in others. Having completed his preparations, he embarked on the 8th 
of February, 1785, attended by demonstrations that certainly did not mark 
him out as a tyrant and a monster. As soon as it was publicly known that 
lie was really about to quit the government, which he had held for thirteen 
years, numerous addresses were got up and presented by all classes; by 
military officers, by the civil servants of the company, by factors and traders, 
by natives as well as Europeans. 

He was most favourably received at court; but his enemies did not leave 
him long tranquil. Francis had obtained a seat in parliament, ranging him- 
self on the side of the most active and the most eloquent opposition party 
that the country liad yet seen, and through Francis and his too credulous 
ally, Burke, the prosecution of Hastings was made a party question. It took 
some time and trouble to convert Charles Fox, but at last that statesman 
entered into the crusade against the governor-general with his constitutional 
heat and impetuosity, Sheridan, Sir Gilbert Elliot, Sir John Anstruther, 
Mr. Windham, Mr., afterwards Earl Grey, and all the great whig orators either 
preccdetl or followed Fox; and for many years their efforts were united to 
effect the ruin and disgrace of Warren Hastings, who was no orator, who had 
no seat in parliament, and who had to contend with nearly every possible 
disadvantage, The mere outlines of the proceedings would fill a volume — 
they lasted altogether more than ton yearn; and without details still more 
voluminous, an adequate notion could not be conveyed of this unprecedented 
persecution. We can here do no more than describe the scene and give the 
results. 

On the 4th of April, Burke charged Warren Hastings, Esquire, late gov- 
ernor-general of Bengal, etc., with sundry high crimes and misdemeanours, 
and delivered at the table nine of his articles of charge. In the course of 
the following week he presented twelve more articles; and on the 6th of 
May another charge, being the twenty-second, was added to the long and 
bewildering list. But the several accusations were finally confined to four 
heads: The oppression and final expulsion of the rajah of Benares; the mal- 
treatment and robbery of the begums of the house of Oudh; and the charges 
of receiving presents and conniving at unfair contracts and extravagant 
expenditure. The sessions -of 1786-1787 having been consumed in preliminary 
proceedings, the house of lords assembled in Westminster Hall, February 
13th, 1788, to try the impeachment. 9 
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MACAtTLAY’s PICTUHE OF THE THIAL 

There have been spectacles more daazUng to the eyQ, ®^ore gorgeous 
iewellery and doth of gold, more attractive to growmup children, tlian tliat 
which was then eidiibited at Westminster; but, perhaps, there never was a 
spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly cultivated, a reflecting, an 
imaginative mind. All the various kinds of interest which belong to the 
near and to the distant, to the present and to the past, were collected on one 
spot and in one hour. All the talents and all the aceoinplishments which arc 
developed by liljerty and civilisation were now displayed, with every advan- 
tage that could be derived both from co-operation and from contrast. Hvery 
step in the proceedings carried the mind either backward, thpugh many 
troubled centuries, to the days when the foundations of the Britisli constitu- 
tion were laid; or far away, over boundless seas and deserts, to dusky nations 
living under strange stars, worsliipping strange gods, and writing strange 
characters from right to left. The high court of parliament was to sit, accord- 
ing to forms handed down from the days of the Plantagencts, on an English- 
man accused of exercising tyranny over the lord of the holy city of Benares, 
and over the ladies of the princely house of Oudh. 

The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great hall of William, 
Rufus, the h.all which had resounded with acclamations at the inauguration 
of thirty kings, the hall which had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon and 
the jast absolution of Somers, the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had 
for a rnoment awed and melted a victorious party inflamed with just resent- 
luent, the hall where Charles had confionted the high court of justice wiLli the 
placid courage which has half redeemed liis fame. Neither military nor civil 
pomp was wanting. The avenues were lined with grenadiers. The streets 
were kept clear by cavalry. The peers, robed in gold and ermine, were 
marshalled by the heralds under garter king-alarms. The judges in tiioir 
vestments of state attended to give advice on pointa of law. Near a hvindrod 
and seventy lords, three-fourths of the upper liouse as the upper house then 
Was, walked in solemn order from their usual place of assembling to the 
tribunal. The junior baron present led the way, George Eliott, Lord Heath- 
field, recently ennobled for his memorable defence of Giljraltar against tho 
fleets and armies of France and Spain. The long procession was closed by 
the duke of Norfolk, earl marshal of the realm, by the great dignilarie.s, and 
by the brothers and song of the king. Last of all came the prince of ^V^alcs, 
conspicuous by his fine person and noble bearing. 

The giey old walls were hung with scarlet. The long gallcilns wcie 
crowded by an audience such as has raiely excited the feais or the emulation 
of an orator. Tlicre were gathemd together, from all parts of a great, free, 
enlightfined, and prosperous empire, grace and female loveliness, wit and 
learning, tlie representatives of every science and of every art. There wore 
seated round tlie queen the fair-haired young daughter of the house of Bnins- 
wick. There the amba-ssadom of great longs and commonwealths gazed with 
admiration on a spectacle which no other country in the world comd present. 
There Siddons, in the prime of her majestic beauty, looked with emotion on a 
scene surpas.sing all the imitations of the stage. There the historian of the 
Roman empire thought of the days wlien Cicero pleaded the cause of yicily 
again^ \ erros, and when, before a senate which still retained some show of free- 
dom, Tacitus thundered against the oppressor of Africa. There were seen, side 
by side, the greatest painter and the greatest scholar of the ago. The spoctaclo 
had nlhirecUteynold.8 from that easel which has preserved to us the thoughtful 
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foreheads of so many writem and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so many 
noble matrons. It had induced Parr to suspend his labours in that dark and 
profound mine from which he had extracted a vast treasure of erudition, a 
treasure too often buried in the earth, boo often paraded with injudicious and 
inelegant ostentation, bub still precious, massive, and splendid. There 
appeared the voluptuous charms of her to whom the heir of the throne had in 
secret plighted his faith. There too was she, the beautiful mother of a beau- 
tiful race, the Saint Cecilia, whose delicate features, lighted up by love and 
music, art has rescued from the common decay. There wore the members 
of tliat brilliant society which quoted, criticised, and exchanged repartees, 
under the rich peacock hangings of Mrs. Montague. And there the ladies 
whoso lips, move pemuasivo than lliose of Fox himself, had carried the West- 
minster election against palace and treasury, shone round Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire. 

The sergeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced to the bar, and 
bent bis knee. The culprit was indeed not unworthy of that great presence. 
He had ruled an extensive and populous country; had made laws and treat- 
ies, had sent forth armies, had set up and pulled down princes. And in his 
liigh place he ]iad so borne himself, that all had feared him, that most had 
loved liim, and tliat hatred itself could deny him no title to glory, except 
virtue. Ho looked like a great man, and not like a bad man. A person small 
and emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a carriage which, while it indicated 
deference to the court, indicated also Imbitual self-possession and self-resiiect; 
a high and intellectual forehead; a brow pensive, but not gloomy; a mouth 
of inflexible decision; a face pale and worn, but serene, on which was written, 
as legibly as under the pictui’c in the eouncil-ohamber at Calcutta, Afens (e<^ua 
in ardiiis; such was tlie aspect with which the great proconsul presented him- 
self to his judges. 

But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much notice as the 
accusers. lu the midst of the blaze of rod drapery, a space had been fitted up 
with green benches imd tables for the commons. The managers^ with Burke 
at their head, appeared in full dress. The collectors of gossip did not fail to 
remark that even Fox, generally so regardless of his appeavairoe, had paid to 
the illustrious tribunal the compliiuent of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt had 
refused to be one of the conductors of the impeachment; and his commandmg, 
copiou.s, and sonorous eloquence was wanting to that great muster of various 
talents. Age and blindneas had unfitted Lord North for the duties of a public 
[irosccutor; and his friends were left without the help of his excellent sense, 
liis tact, and his urbanity, But, in spile of the absence of these two distin- 
guisltod members of the lower Iiouse, the box in which the managers stood 
contained an array of speakers such as perhaps had not appeared together 
since the great age of Athenian eloquence. There were Fox and Sheridan, 
tlie English Demosthenes and the English Hyperides, There was Burke, 
ignorant, indeed, or negligent of the art of adapting his imsonings and his 
style to the capacity and taste of his hearers, but in amplitude of compre- 
hension and richness of imagination superior to every orator, ancient or 
modern. There, witli eyes reverentially fixed on Burke, appeared the^ finest 
gentleman of the ago, liia form developed by every manly exercise, his face 
beaming with intelligence and spirit, the ingenious, the chivalrous, the high- 
soulcd Windham. 

On the thii'd day Burke rose; four sittings were occupied by his opening 
speech, which was intended to be a general introduction to all the charges, 
with an exuberance of thought and a splendour of diction which more than 
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eatisfied tlie highly raised expectation of the audience, he described the char- 
acter and inatitufcious of the natives of India, recounted the circumstances in 
•which the Asiatic empire of Britain had ori^ated, and set forth the constitu- 
tion of the company and of the English presidencies. Having thus attempted 
to communicate to his hearers an idea of eastern society, as vivid as that 
which existed in his own mind, he proceeded to arraign the administration of 
Hastings as systematically conducted in defiance of morality and public law. 
. The energy and pathos of the great orator exloited expressions of unwonted 
admiration from the stern and hostile chancellor, and, for a moment, seemed 
to pierce even the resolute heart of the defendant. The ladies in the galleries, 
unaccustomed to such displays of eloquence, excited by the solemnity of the 
occasion, and perhaps not unwilling to display their taste and sensibility, 
were in a state of uncontrollable emotion. Handkerchiefs wem pulled out; 
smelling bottles were handed round; hysterical sobs and screams were heard: 
and Mrs. Sheridan -was carried out in a fit. At length the orator concluded. 
Raising his voice till the old arches of Irish oak resounded: 

"Therefore,” said he, "hath it with all confidence been ordered, by Iho 
commons of Great Britain, that I impeach Warren Hastings of high crimes and 
misdemeanours. I impeach him in the name of the commons’ house of parlia- 
inent, lyhose trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in the name of the Eng- 
lish nation, whose ancient honour he has sullied. I impeach liim in the name 
of the people of India, whose rights he has trodden under foot, and who.se 
country he has turned into a desert. Lastly, in the name of human nature 
itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name of every age, in the name of ovory 
rank, I impeach the common enemy and oppressor of alll” 

Wlien the deep murmur of various emotions had subsided, Mr. Fox rose to 
address the lords respecting the course of proceeding to be followed, The 
w'ish. of the accusers was that the court would bring to a close the investigation 
of the first charge before the second was opened. The wish of Hasling.s and 
of his counsel was that the managem should open all the charges, and produce 
aU the evidence for the prosecution, before the defence began. The Ionia 
retired to ^oiv own house to consider the question. The chancellor took 
the side of Hastings, Lox'd Loughborough, who was now in opposition, sui)- 
ported the demand of the managers. The division showed which way the 
inclination of the tribunal leaned. A majority of near three to ono decided in 
favour of the course for which Hastings contended 

When the court sat again Mr. Fox, ng-sisted by Mr. Grey, opened the charge 
respecting Cheyto Sing, and .several days were spent in reading papers ami 

n,fr^ Thi'Tn ■; ‘I'*"* to tho princesses of 

f Pf entrusted to SJicj'iclajL TJio 

was unbounded. His sparkling and highly 
fi shed declaination lasted two days; but the liall was crowded to suffocation 

vlnSrf ^ been paid for a 

1 Sheridan when he concluded contrived, with a knowledge of 
stage effect which his father might have envied, to sink back, as if oxhausted 
into the arms of Burke, who liuggcd him with the energy of goncrous iiclrnhu- 

far advanced. The session could not last much loncer- 

^ impcacliment S not vTiy 

satistnGtaiy. Thera were twenty charges. On two only of Ihcso hud even 

ti 'y- -- if-S 

The interest taken by the public in the trial was great when tho court 
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began to sit, and rose to the height when Sheridan spoke on the charge relating 
to the begums: From that time the excitement went down fast. The 
spectacle had lost the atti-action of novelty. The great displays of rhetoric 
were over. What was behind was not of a nature to entice men of letters from 
their books in the morning, or to tempt lathes who had left the masquerade 
at two to be out of bed before eight. There remained examinations and 
ciuss-examinations. There remained statements of accounts. There re- 
inainecl the reading of pampers, filled with words unintelligible to English ears, 
with lacs and craves, zemindars and aumih, sunnuds and 'penoarmahs, jaghires 
and nuzzurs. There remained bickerings, not always carried on with the 
best taste or with the best temper, between the managers of the impeach- 
ment and the counsel for the defence, particularly between Mr. Burke and 
Mr. Law. There remained the endless marches and countermarches of the 
peers between their house and the hall; for as often as a point of law was to 
be discussed, tlicir lordships retired to discuss it apart; and the consequence 
was, as a peer wittily said, that the judges walked and the trial stood still.r 


THE FINAL ACQUITI’AL OF HASTINGS (1705 A.D.) 

The sessions of 1788, 1789, and 1790 were consumed in going through the-* 
case for the prosecution. In 1791 the commons expressed their willingness 
to abandon some part of the charges, with the view of bringing this extra- 
ordinary trial sooner to an end; and on the 2nd of June, the seventy-third 
day, Mr. Hastings began his defence. This was protracted until April 17th, 
1795, on which (the one hundred and forty-eighth) day he was acquitted by a 
largo majoribj^ on every separate arbicle_ charged againsb him, 

The opposition parly, who at that time almost monopolised the public 
press, liad deeply blackened the character of the benefactor of his country 
and the people of India; yet public opinion changed greatly during the long 
trial, and Hostings camo to be regarded as an oppressed, instead of an 
offending man. The malice of Francis was so far defeated; but the law 
charges of the defence had exhausted the fortune of the late governor-general; 
and but for an annuity of £4,000, and a loan of ready money granted to him by 
the East India Company, in 1796, the illustrious and (in private life) amiable 
Hastings might have been loft to end his days in a prison or a poorliouse. 

Strcmioii.s efforts had also been made by the parliamentary opposition to 
couple Sir Elijah Impey, the first chief-justice of Bengal, with the first gov- 
ernor-general. Prompted by Francis, and acting in concert with Burke, Fox, 
and the rest of the opposition leaders, Sir Gilbert Elliot, on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1787, denounced Sir Elijah, in the house of commons, as the single sole 
murderer of Nandknmar, and moved his impeachment upon that and upon 
five other charges. But on the 9th of May, Sir Elijah was acquitted of the 
Nandkumar charge by a parliament majority, and this put an end to all 
proceedings agaitisl him.? 

Macaulay’s Eslimale of Hastings 

As Hastings himself said, the arraignment had taken place before one 
generation, and the judgment was prononneed by_ another. Of about one 
hundred and .sixty nobles who walked in the procession on the first day, sixty 
had been laid in their family vaults. Still more affecting must have been 
the sight of the managers' box. It had been scattered by calamities more 
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bitter than the bitterness of death. The great chiefs were still living. But 

their friendship was at an end. , , , , , i i i 

Hastings was a ruined man. The legal expenses of lus defence had been 
enormous. The expenses which did not appear in his attorney a bill were 
perhaps larger still. Great sums had been paid to Major Scott. Great sums 
had been laid out in bribing newspapers, rewarding pamphleteers, and circu- 
iatiiig tracts. Burkfij so early as 1790, declared in the house of commons that 
twenty thousand pounds had been employed in con’upting the press. It is 
certain that no controversial weapon, from the gi’avest reasoning to the coarsest 
ribaldry, was left unemployed. Logan defended the accused governor with 
great ability in prose. For the lovers of verse the speeches of the managers 
were burlesqued in Simpkin’s lettei's. It is, we are afraid, uulisputable tliat 
Hastings stooped so low as to coml the aid of that malignant and filthy baboon 
John Williams, who called himself Anthony Pasquin. It was necessary to 
subsidise such allies largely. The private hoards of Mrs. Hastings had dis- 
appeared. It is sakl that the banker to whom they had been eiitnislod had 
failed. Still if Hasting.s had practised stilct economy, lie would after all his 
losses have had a moderate competence, but in the management of his private 
affairs he was imprudent. The dearest wish of his heart had always boon to 
regain Daylesford. At length, in the very year in which his trial coininonccil, 
"the wish Avas accomplished; and the domain, alienated moie than seventy 
years before, returned to the descendants of its old lords. But the manor 
house was a iiiia ; and the grounds round it had during many yeans been utterly 
neglected. Hastings proceeded to build, to plant, to form a .sheet of water, 
to excavate a grotto; and, before he was dismissed from the bar of the house 
of lords, he hau expended more than forty thousand pounds in adorning his seat. 

On a general review of the long administration of Hastiirgs, it ia impo.ssiblo 
to deny that, a^ain.st the great crimes by which it is blemished, we have to set 
off great public services. England had passed through a porilou.a crisis. 
Nevertheless, in every part of the world, except one, she had been a loser. 
Not only hau she been compelled to acknowledge the iiidcpomlence of tliirlccii 
colonies peopled by Jier children, and to conciliate the Irish by giving up the 
right of legislating for them; but, in the Mediterranean, in the Gulf of Mexico, 
on the coast of Africa, on the continent of America, she had been compolloil to 
cede the fruits of her victories in former warn. Spain regained Minorca and 
Florida; France regained Senegal, Goree, and several West Indian islands. 
The only quarter of the world in which Britain, had lost notluiig was the 
quarter in which Irer interests liad been committed to live cave of Hastings. 
In spite of the utmost exertions both of European and Asiatic enemies, llie 
power of our couutiy in tlie East had been gi'catly augmented. Benares wa.^ 
subjected; the nawab vbir reduced to vassalage. That our iiinucnee liad 
been thus extended, nay, that Fort William and Fort at. George had not been 
occupied by hostile armies, was owing, if we may trust the general voice of the 
English in India, to the skill and resolution of Hastings. 

His internal administration, with all its blemishes, gives him a title to ho 
considered a.s one of the most remarkable men in our history. Ho di.ssolved 
the double government. He transferred the direction of affairs to Jiinglish 
haau.s. Out oi a frightful aparcliy, he educed at least a rude and iinperfcet 
Older. Ihe whole organisation by which justice was dispensed, revenue col- 
lected, peace maintained throughout a territory not inferior in population to 
the dominioiis of Louis XVI oi" of the emperor Joseph^ was formed and supor- 
mtemled by him. He boasted that every public oflicCj wliicli existed wlicn ho 
iett iJengal, without excjeptioji, was his creatioi\.r 
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Sir A. Lyall on Warren Hastings 

Hastings carried the government of India safely through one of the sharp- 
est crises iu our national history, when our transmarine possessions were in 
moat peril all over tlie world, because all the naval powers of Eui’ope were 
banded against us. In America, the insurgents after an arduous struggle 
tore down the British flag; in India the end of a long and exhavistmg contest 
found our flag not only %ing but still more firmly planted than ever; nor 
had either the vindictive hostility of Mysore, or the indefatigable activity 
of the Mahrattas, succeeded in wresting an acre of British territory from the 
grasp of Warren Hastings.® 

pm REFOHMS THE ADMINISTRATION- (1784 A.D.) 

When Mr. Fox succeeded to the head of affairs in 1783, all parties were 
already prepared for a great and important change in the government of 
Great Britain's eastem empire. But the scheme of that able and ambitious 
statesman far outstripped either the reason or necessity of the case. He 
proposed — in his famous India Bill, which convulsed the nation from end to 
end, and in its ultimate results occasioned the downfall of his administration 
— to vest the exclusive right of governing India in seven directors, “ to be 
named in the act," that is, appointed by the legislature under the direction 
of the ministry for the time. The vacancies in these coimnissioners were to 
be filled up by the house of commons under the same direction. Bub this 
important innovation was defeated, after it had passed the lower house, by a 
small majority of nineteen in the house of peers, and this defeat was immedi- 
ately followed by the dismissal of Mr. Fox and his whole administration. 

Although, however^ Mr. Fox’s India Bill was rejected, yet the numerous 
abuses of (3reat Britain's Indian dominions, as well ns the imminent hazard 
which they had run during the war with Hyder .^i, from the want of a fiimly 
constituted central government, were too fresh in the public recollection to 
permit the existing state of matters to continue. Mr. Pitt, accordinely, was 
110 sooner installed in poiver, than be brought forward an India Bill of his 
own, which, it was hoped, would prove exempt from the objections to whicJi 
its predecessor had been liable, and, at the same time, remedy the serious evils 
to which the administration of affairs in India had hitherto been exposed. 
Tills bill passed both houses (1784) and formed the basis of the system under 
which, with some subsequent but inconsklemble amendments, the affairs of 
India wore for many years administered. By it the court of directors ap- 
pointed by the Bast India Company remained as before, and to them the 
general administration of Indian affairs was still entrusted. 

The great change introduced was the institution of the Board of Control, 
a body composed of six members of the privy council, chosen by the king — 
the ch.ancellor of the exchequer and one of the secretaries of state being two_ — 
in whom the power of directing and controlling the proceedings of the Indian 
Empire was vested. The dirties of this board were very loosely defined, and 
were all ultimately centred in the president, an officer who became a fourth 
secretary of stale for the Indian Empire. They were described as being 
“from time to time to check, sujierintoiid, and control all acts, operations, 
and concerns which in, anywise relate to the civil or militai-y government or 
revenues of tho territories and possessions of the Bast India Company." 
These powers wore ample enough; but in practice they led to little more than 
a control of the company in the more important political or military concerns 
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of the East leaving the directors in possession of the practical direction of 
affairs in ordinary cases. AU vacancies in official situations, with Die <?xcep' 
tion of the offices^ of goyeroor-generaJ of In^;^',Sovornj>rs omadra 
bav and ccjmmanders-in.-cliief, wliicli were to be hlled np by the brihpli go 
er^ent, were left at the disposal of the Eastlnrfiadhectors. Ann^timpov - 
aut provision was made in the institution of a secret committee, who were to 
send to India in duplicate such despatches ns they might receive the hoa c 

of control, and in the establishment of the supreme government of Caloi-itte, 
with a controlling power over the other presidencies — a change which at 
once introduced unity of action into all parts of the peninsula. 

It cannot be affirmed that this anomalous constitution will stand the test 
of theoretical examination, or is confirmed hy histoiy as regards other slates. 
Still Jess could it be presumed that a distribution cS supinrac power between 
a governor-general and two subordinate governors in the East, and a board ol 
control and body of directors in the British Islands, gave any fair prospect 
either of unity of purpose or efficiency of action. Nevertheless, if exponenee, 
the great test of be consulted, aud the splendid 2 >rogrcss oi the IndJUJi 
EmpiL’e of Great Britain since it Avas directed in this manner be alone consul- 
erect, there is reason to liold this system of government one of the most perfect 
that ever was devised by human wisdom for the advancement and contivroa- 
•tion of political greatness. The secret of this apparent anomaly is to be found 
ia the fact, that this division of power existed in theory only; tiiat/roni tJio 
great distance of India from the nome government, and the pressing interests 
■which so frequently called for immediate decision, the supiemo direction of 
affairs practically came to be vested in the govcrnors-goneml; and that in 
them ivere found a succession of great men, second to none who over appeared 
in the world for -vigour and capacity, and -who vindicated the truth of tJie say- 
iDg of Sallust, that it is in the strenuous virtue of a few that tho real cause of 
national greatness is in general to be found. 

It soon appeared how much the vigour and efficiency of the Indian adiniii- 
istration had been increased by the important changes made in its central 

f overnment. By Mr, Pitt’s India Bill, all ideas of foreign conquest in the 
last had been studiously repressed ~ it having been decki'ccl, that " to pursue 
schemes of conquest or extension of dominion in India are ineaaurGa repug- 
nant to the wish, the honour, and the policy of the nation.” But this decla- 
ration, in appearance so just and practicable, was widely at varifinee with the 
conduct which extraneous events shortly after forced upon fcJie British gov- 
ernment. 


LORD CORNWALLIS AS GOVEBNOR-OENEHAL; THE 'WAS, WITH TIPU 
(1786-1792 A.0) 

In order, howe'ver, to can'y into execution the pacific views of minj.stora at 
home, a iiouleman of high rank and character, Lord Cornwallis, wna sent out 
by Mr. Pitt, wiio united in his person the two offices of governor-general nud 
coimnancler-m-chief, so as to give tlie greatest possible unity to the action of 
government [1786] No sooner, however, liad he arrived there, than lie dts- 
covered that Tipu was intriguing with the other native powers for the sub- 
version of Great Britain's Indian dominion; and, as a rupture with Brniiee 
was apprehended at that juncture, four strong regiments were despatcheil to 
India. As the comjiany complained of the expen.se which this additional force 
entailed upon their finances, a bill was brought into parliament by Mr. Pitt, 
which fixed the number of king’s troops who might bo ordered to India by 
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the board of control, at the expense of the company, at eight thousand, 
besides twelve thousand European forces in the company’s service. 

The wisdom of this great addition to the native European force in India, 
as well as the increased vigour and efficiency of the supreme government, 
speedily appeared in the next war that broke out, Tipu, whose hostility to 
the English was well known to be inveterate, and who had long been watched 
with jealous eyes by the Madras presidency, at length [1789] commenced an 
attack upon the rajah of Ti-avancore — a prince in alliance with the British, 
and actually supported by a subsidiary force of their troops. At first, from 
the total want of preparation which Imd arisen from the pacific policy so 
strongly inculcated upon the Indian authorities by the government at home, 
he obtained very great success, and totally subdued the chief against whom 
he had commenced hostilities. 

Perceiving that the British character was now at stake in the peninsula, 
and being well aware that a power founded on opinion must instantly sink 
into insignificance, if the idea gets abroad that its allies may be insulted with 
impunity, Lord Cornwallis immediately took the most energetic measures to 
re-assert the honour of the British name. Fifteen thousand men were col- 
lected in the Carnatic under General Meadows, while eight thousand more 
were to ascend the Ghats from the side of Bombay, under General Aber- 
ci’omby. Treaties of alliance were at the same time entered mto with the 
peshwa and the nizam, and hostilities commenced, which were at first attended 
with eheckorod success — General Meadows having taken Karur and other 
towns, and Tipu having surprised Colonel Floyd, and burst into the Carnatic, 
where he committed the most dreadful ravages. 

THE CAMPAIGN OP SBIllNGAPATAM (1701-1702 A.D.) 

The energies of government, however, were now Ihorouglily aroused. In 
December, 1791, Lord Cornwallis embarked in person for Madras : the Bengal 
sepoys were with extreme difficulty reconciled to a sea voyage; and great 
reinforcements, with the commander-in-ehief, were safely landed in the 
southern presidency. It was resolved to commence operations with the siege 
of Bangalore, one of the strongest fortresses in Mysore, and commanding the 
most eligible pass from the coast to the centre of Tipu'a dominions. In the 
end of January the grand nimy‘ moved forward; the important pass of Coorg 
leading up the Ghats, was occupied within a month after; Bangalore was 
invested in the beginning of March and earned by assault on the 2l8t of that 
month. 

Encouraged by this great success. Lord Cornwallis pushed on direct to 
Seringapatam, although the advaneecl period of_ the season, and scanty sup- 
plies of the army, rendered it a service of considerable peril, which was in- 
creased rather than diminished by the junction, shortly after, of ten thousand 
of the nizam's horse, who, without rendering any service to the army, con- 
sumed every particle of grass and forage within, its roach. 

Still the English general continued to press forward, and at length reached 
the fortified position of the enemy, on strong wound, about six miles in front 
of Seringapatam. An attack was immediately resolved on; but Tipu, who 
conducted his defence with great skill, did not await the formidable onset of 
the assaulting columns, and after inflicting a severe loss on the assailants by 
the fire of his artillery, withdrew all his forces within the works of the fortress. 

[* Lord Cornwallis led tlio British army in person with a pomp and lavishness of supplies 
that recalled tho campaigns of Aurangzeb. — 
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Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, succeeded Earl Cornwallis 
in the government of India, During Ills administration, 1793-1796, tlio two 
sons of Tipo, who had been taken as hostages for the due performance of their 
father’s engagements, were given up, however doubtful miglil have been the 
continued amity of the sultan. In 1795 Lord Teignmouth was succoedod by 
Lord Momington, afterwards created Marquis Wellesley. At the head of 
the Indian govei-nment was now^ a man of splendid abilities, and of vigour 
of chameter well fitted for action in any gi-eat crisis He had a sound adviser, 
not only in military affairSj but in political, in his younger brother, AvUiur 
Wellesley, then in his thirtieth year, who held the laiik of colonel. From 
his arrival in India as the colonel of an infantry regiment in 1797, to his 
acceptance of a responsible command in 1799, we may tmcc the same qualities 
which, more than any other man, fitted him for an encounter with the genius 
of Bonaparte. 

Arthur WeUeeley’s regiment, the 33rd. formed part of an army as.semblc(l 
at Vellore, in November, 1798, under the command of General Ilarris. Lord 
Mornington had endeavoured, without effect, to detach Tipu from the flan-- 
gerous influence of the agents of the French government. The languiigo of 
the governor-general was conciliatory, but it was firm. His proposal to 
negotiate was met by evasions. 'Hpu continued to rely upon the oasistauco 
of the French. Ho rejected every pacific overture. General Harris accord- 
mgly entered the Mysore territory on the 5th of March, 1799. The ally of 
the English, the nizam of the Deccan, sent a large contingent to join tho 
army; and this force, to which the 33rd regiment was attacnod, was idacetl 
under the command of Colonel Wellesley. 

The novelty, no loss than the magnitude, of these operations, aTJpoars to 
)iave unpressed tire young commander of the nazam’s army with i\, tncVing of 
wonder which inexperience is not ashamed to display. Tlie British grand 
array and the maain’s army marched in two columns parallel to each otlier. 

fhc march of these two armies," says Wellesley f in his despiilclu's, "was 
almost in the form of a .square or oblong, of which the front and roar wore 
lor-rnecl of cavalry, and about two or three miles in extent: tlio riglu and left 
(owing to the mmense apace taken up in the column by fiDld-i)ioco.H, drawn 
hy bullocks), about six or seven miles. In this square wont evorvthiiig 
belonging to the army. You will have some idea of wluit there was in that 
space when 1 state to you the number of bullocks that I know wore in tlio 
public service. These he computes at sixty thoiisaud. The nizam’s armv 
*ad tweuty-fivo thou^nd bullocks loaded with grain; Jiasidos olopJjants, 
tomels, bullocks, carte, belonging to individuals, beyond all calculation. " You 
may have some idea of the tlung when I tell you tlial, when all were together 
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Two thousand five hundred Europeans and two thousand natives formed 
the storming party under the command of General Baird. "Either,” said 
he to Colonel Agnew, "we succeed to-morrow, or you never see me more.” 
The assailants had a fearful prospect before them, foi' two-and-twenty thou- 
sand veteran troops composed the garrison, and the bastions, of uncommon 
strength, were armed with two hundretl and forty pieces of cannon. 

But before the British reached the breach, the enemy were at their post, 
and equally resolute with the assailants. Wlicn Tipu saw the British cross 
the Kaveri, he said, without changing colour, to those around him, "We have 
arrived at the last stage: what is your determination?” "To die along with 
you,” was the unanimous reply. All was ready for the defence, every batteiy 
was manned, and from every bastion and gun which bore on the assailants 
a close and deadly fire was directed, which speedily thinned their ranks. On, 
however, the British rushed, followed by their brave allies, through the deadly 
storm. In five minutes the river was crossed, in five more the breach was 
mounted ; a sally on the flank of the assaultmg column by a chosen body of 
Tipu's guards was repulsed ; and as Baird was leading his men up the entangled 
steep, a loud shout and the waving of the British colours on its summit 
announced that the fortress was won, and that the capital of Mysore had fallen. 

But here an unexpected obstacle intervened — the summit of the breach 
was separated from the interior of the works by a wide ditch, filled with water, 
and at first no means of crossing it appeared. At length, liowever, Bairn 
discovered some planks which had been used by the workmen in getting over 
it to repair the rampart, and, himself leading the way, this formidable obstacle 
was surmounted. Straightway dividing his men into two columns, under 
colonels Sherbrooke and Dunlop, this heroic leader soon swept the ramparts 
both to the right and loft. The brave Asiatics were by degrees forced back — 
Tipu being the last man who quitted the traverses, though not without des- 
perate resistance, to the mosque, where a dreadtul slaughter took place. 
The remains of the garrison were there crowded together in a very narrow 
space, having been diivon from the ramparts by Sherbrooke's and Dunlop's 
columns, and jammed togetlicr in tlio neighbourhood of the mosque, where 
they long maintained their ground under a dreadful cross-fire of musketry, 
till almost the whole had fallen. The remnant at length sun’endcred, with 
two of Tipu’s sons, when the firing had ceased at other points. 

The sultan himself, who had endeavoured to escape at one of the gates 
of the town which was assaulted by the sepoys, was some time afterwards 
found dead under a heap of several hundred slain, composed in part of the 
[n’incipal officers of his palace, who had been driven Into the confined space 
round the mosque. He was shot by a private soldier when stretched on his 
palanquin, after liaving been wounded and having had his horse killed under 
him; while Baird, who for three years had been detained a captive in chains 
in his dungeons, had the triumph of taking vengeance for his wrongs, by 
generously protecting and soothing the fears of the youthful sons of his 
redoubled antagonist. 

Tipu could never be brought to believe that the English would venture^ to 
storm Seringapatam, and lie looked forward witli confidence to the setting 
in of the heavy rains, which were soon approaching, to compel them to raise 
the siege. He was brave, liberal, and popular during his father’s life; but 
his reign, after he himself ascended the throne, was felt as tyrannical and 
oppiessivc by his subjects. This, liowever, as is often the case in the East, 
they ascribed rather to the cupidity of his ministers than to his own disposition. 
The Brahmans had predicted that the 4th of May would prove an inauspicious 
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day to him; he made them large presents on that very morning, and asked 

them for their prayers. , , ,, „ 

He was sitting at dinner under a covered shed to avoid the rays ot tno sun 
when the alarm wag given that the British were moving; he instantly washed 
his hands, called for his anns, and mounting hia horse rode towards the 
breach, which he reached as they were crossing the Kaven. On the way lio 
received intelligence that Syed Goffer, his host officer, was killGd, Syed 
Goffer was never afraid of death,” he exclaimed; “let Muhammed TCasim 
take charge of his division;" while he himself calmly continued to advance 
towards the tumult, and was actively engaged sustaining the rearguard, as it 

retired from the breach. _ . , j i, -l 

His corpse was found under a mountain of slain, stripped of all its orna- 
ments and part of its clothing, but with the trusty amulet which ho always 
wore still bound round his right arm. He had received three wounds in the 
body, and one in the temple; but the countenance was not distorted, the 
eyes were open, and the expression was that of stern composure. Tho body 
was still warm; and for a minute Colonel Wellesley, who was present, thought 
he was still alive: but the pulse which had so long throbbed for tho inde- 
pendence of India had ceased to beat. 

The storming of Seringapatam was one of the greatest blows evor .struck 
by any nation, and demonstrated at once of wliat vast efforts tho British 
Empire was capable, when directed by capacity and led by. resolution, 'riio 
immediate fruits of victory were immense. A formidable fortress, tho contro 
of Tipu's power, garrisoned by twenty-two thousand regular troop.'), with all 
his treasures and military resources, had fallen; the whole arsenal and found- 
eries of the kingdom of Mysore Avere taken, and the artillery they contained 
amounted to the enormous number of four hundred and fifty-one bra>s.s, and 
four hundred and seventy-one iron, guns, besides two hundred and eighty- 
seven mounted on the worlcs. Above live hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds of powder, and four hundred and twenty-four thou.san(l roimd-shot, 
also fell into the hands of the victors. The military resources, on tho whole, 
resembled rather those of an old-established European moniunhy, than ot an 
Indian potentate recently elevated to greatness. But these trophies, great iw 
they were, constituted the least considerable fruits of tliis momoruble con- 
quest; its moral consequences wore far more lasting and important. 

In one day a race of usurpers had been extinguished, and a powerful 
empire overthrown; a rival to the British power struck down, ami a tyrant 
of the native princes slain; a military monarchy subverted, and a stroke 
paralysing all India delivered. The loss in the assault wtia very trifling, 
amounting only to three hundred and eighty-seven killed and wonmlcal, 
though fourteen hundred had fallen since uie commencement of tlio oieg('. 
But the portion in which it was divided indicateil upon whom tho weiglit of 
the contest had fallen, and how superior in the deadly breach European energy 
wa.s to Asiatic valour; for of that number three hucidved. luvl forty wevo 
British, and only forty-seven native soldiers. Colonel Wello.sicy was not 
engaged in the storni; but he commanded the reserve, wliich did not require 
to be called into action, and merely viewed with impatient regret tho iiearl- 
^irring swne. He ivas next day, lioivever, named Governor of tho town by 
beneral Hams, which appointment was not disturbed by Lord Wclk;.slev, 
and constitutes one of the few blots on the otherwise unoxooptionabln 
aclrninistration of that eminent man. Lord Wellesley was fully aware of 
^ P ,, ®®duct and valour displayed by Baird in the siege and stoi'tn. 
ot cenngapatam; but he selectetl his brother in preference to him for the 
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command of that important fortress, from his loiowledge of the rare combina- 
tion of civil and military qualities which he possessed. Had the appointment 
not been made by General Harris, he declared he would have mode it 
himself. History, indeed, apart from biographical discussion, has little cause 
to lament an appointment which early called Into active service the great 
civil as well as military qualities of the duke of Wellington, which were 
immediately exerted with such vigour and effect in arresting the plunder and 
disorders consequent on the storm, that in a few days the shops were all 
reopened, and the bazars were as crowded as they had been during the most 
flourishing days of the Mysore dynasty. But individual injustice is not to 
be always excused by the merits of the preferred functionary; and, unques- 
tionably, the hero of Seringapatam, the gallant officer who led the assault, 
was entitled to a very different fate from that of being superseded in the com- 
mand almost before the sweat was wiped from the brow which he had adorned 
with the laurels of victory.^'’ Colonel Wellesley’s letter to the governor- 
general is vcjy characteristic. "It was impossible to expect that, after the 
labour which the troops had undergone in working up to this place, and the 
various successes they had had in six different affaim with Tipu's troops, in 
nil of which they had come to the bayonet with them, they should not have 
looked to the plunder of this place. Nothing therefore can have exceeded 
what was done on the night of the 4th. I came in to take the command on 
tlie morning of the 5th; and, by the greatest exertion, by hanging, flogging, 
etc., etc., in the course of that day, I restored order among the troops, and 
I hope I have gained the confidence of the people." 

THR SUBSIDIAHY SimTEM 

After the fall of Tipu, and the partition of the Mysore territory in 1799, 
Lord Wellesley steadily pursued the policy which is distinguished as the sub- 
sidiary system. Its principle was to form treaties with native rulers; in com- 
pliance with which, a military force, under British command, was to be main- 
tained at the expense of the native prince; and the control of state affairs 
was to bo Vested in the British resident, with the exception of all that related 
to the domestic arrangements of the sovereign, who preserved the regal pomp 
without the regal power. _ The subsidiary system was warmly opposed in the 
British parliament, as unjust and tymnnical. Its defence is succinctly slated 
by Lord Brougham,*! who was a constant enemy of all injustice and tyranny; 
"Wo had been compelled to interfere in their affairs, and to regulate the suc- 
cession to their thrones, upon each successive discovery of designs hostile to us, 
nay, threatening our very existence, the subversion of all the fabric of useful and 
humane and enlightened polity which wo had erected on the ruins of their 
own barbarous system, and particularly the restriction of the cruel despotism 
under which the native millions had formerly groaned." In 1800, a subsidiary 
treaty was formed with the nizam, who ceded all his Mysorean territories 
in exchange for aid and protection. In 1801 the nephew of the deceased 
nawab of Ai'cot was raised to the nominal throne, renouncing in favor of the 
British all the powers of government. The aubahdar of Oudh, and the 
peshwa, came also under subordination to the British authority. 

MAIIRATTA WAR OF 1803 

After the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, a new danger had arisen, in a 
confederacy of Mahratta chiefs, assisted by Frojich arms and French influence. 
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The war of England agiunst Napoleon WM in carried ^ 


with the Mahritte. !n tta SS watered by the Godavari and the Pu na 
were the aualities of a great captain to be displayed, which, a to ycara later, 
S to dme the legions of Nipoleon from the ^gue to tho Garonne. 

At the begianing of the ceatmy, the great Mahra-tta chief Holkar was at 
war with the equally yalorous chief Sindhia. flollcar, to strengthen his own 
power and destroy an ally of his rival, attacked the 

C after a sigiial defeat. It was then that he called the Bntoh to ta 
£iid, with whom he concluded the Th'eaty^ of Bassein, on the last <^y_o Dec 
her 1802 General Wellesley marched six hundred miles, from Sermgapatam 
to i^oona, in the worst season of the year; drove out the Mahvattaa; and rein- 
stated tlie peshwa in his capital, Holkav now turned to his okl nval Siiidlua, 
to coalesce with him against the peshwa, the nizam, and the imtisn. 

Directing the military operations of Sindhia was a clever hronchman, M. 
Perron, who had. uiidor him a large army of infantry disciplined ifl 
pean manner, many thousand cavalry, and a well appointed tram or arLilloiy. 
Bhonsla, the rajah of Berar (or rajah of Nagpur), joined the alliaiico of Smilhia 
and Holkar, The fifth Mahratta chieftain was the Gaikwar, and hw territory 
was Guzerat, where Sindhia had some possessions and great pewor and influ- 
ence. The Gaikwar took no part in the approaching contest. 1 or some tune 
after the peshwa had been restored, negotiations were going on botwcnii the 
British government and Sindhia and the rajah of Berar, ihey professed 
friBuclship, but it soon bocamG clonr thfit they woi’g confeejoratos with Ilolknr, 
and were depending for assistance upon Perron. The nizam was known to 
be dying; and it was one of the objects of these chieftains to arrange the suc- 
cession so as to aggrandise their owm power. ^ 

It was thus necessary to make war upon this confederacy, which threatonod 
the security of the British dominion in India as much, if not more, than tho 
hostility of Tipu. There was the same danger, as in Kis case, of an allianco 
with. France on the part of the Mahrattas, Pondicherry had boon givon up 
to Prance by the Treaty of Amiens. When the Mahratta war broke out, the 
rupture of that treaty was not known. The vicinity ojf Pondicherry to the 
Mahratta country required the greatest vigilance. Whilst negotiations with 
the Mahratta chiefs were still in progress, the news came of tljo renewal of 
the war. A French force attempted to land at Pondicherry, and wore nmdo 
pi'isoners. Providing against hostilities upon a great scale, tlio govornor- 
general decided upon the plan of a campaign, in which the rare faculty of 
organising the co-operating movements of troops acting upon different ])oiiil8 
ensured the same success as had attended the campaigns of Napoleon. Gno 
element of success was the unshackled power of an able coininandor in the 
Deccan, the most important portion of the field of war. 

On the 26th of June Arthur Wellesley was appointed to tho coirnnaud of 
all the British and allied troops in the territories of the peshwa and the nizaiii, 
and to the direction of the political affaim of lhi.s district, whicli was sur- 
rounded by the dominions of the confederate chiefs. In Ilindustaii the samo 
complete authority was given to General Lake, General Wellesley was at 
Poona with seventeen thousand men, when the negotiation with Rindhia was 
at an end. General Lake was upon the Jumna, watching the inoveiucnLs of 
Perron, who was in a part of the Doab which had been bestowed iqion liim 
by Sindhia. In Guzerat, Colonel Murray commanded tho Bombay army, 
a force of seven thousand men, and he was afterwards veinforcwl by Colonel 
Woodington, In the province of Cuttack, Colonel Hai’court was at tho hca<l 
of the Madras army, a small body of troops, who ivoro able to reudor efficient 
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service. All these armies, not ^reat in numerical amount, but most formid- 
able in their discipline, were all in motion, at one and the same time, to close 
round the enemy from the south and the north, from the east and the west; 
“from the soa, the mountains, and the forests, over the salt plains of Cuttack, 
and the high plains of the Deccan, and through the passes of the Ghats, and 
over the rivers of Hindustan, and out of the rank swamps of the basin of the 
Ganges.” (Martineau.O 

It was the 3rd of August when the British resident quitted Sindhia’s 
camp. His departure was the signal for immediate hostilities. On the 6th 
of August General Wellesley wrote a letter to Sindhia, characterised by his 
usual decisive language: " I offered you peace on terms of equality, and hon- 
ourable to all parties; you have chosen war, and are responsible for all conse- 
quences.” On the 12th of August, he had advanced through roads rendered 
almost impassable by violent rains, and had taken the strong fort of Ahmed- 
nagar. General Lake was equally prompt in his movements. The Drench 
force under Perron fled before him, retreating from Ooel, which Lake then 
occimied. 

Perren, in a few days, put himself under British protection, and was 
received witii kindness. lie complained of the treachery of his officers, and 
is supposed not to have been insensible to the attractions of drafts upon the 
treasury of Calcutta. On the 4th of September, the strong fortress of Aligarh 
was taken by a storming party of the army of Lake. The Bombay and the 
Madras armies were equally successful in their advances. On the 6th of 
August, General Wellesley had sent orders to the officer in command of the 
Bombay array to attack Broach. In a little more than three weeks Broach 
had surrendered. On the 12th of September, Lake obtained a great victory 
over the troops of Sindhia, and over the Pi-ench army which Pen’on hod 
formed. They were commanded by another Frenchman, Bourquien. On 
the following day the British were in possession of Delhi. Lake restored the 
Muglial emperor, Shah Alam, who had been deposed, and thus propitiated 
the Mohammedan population of Hindustan. 

The triumphant career of Lake was followed up in the battles of Muttra 
and Agra, ana was completed in the great victory of Laswari on the 1st of 
November. He was worthy of all honour. The thanks of parliament and a 
peerage were never more properly bestowed than upon the senior general in 
this astonishing cavnpaign. 

Colonel Stevenson was to the east of General Wellesley, after the capture 
of Ahmednagar, It was necessary to effect a junction of their two armies. 
Wellesley directed Stevenson to take a bold course: “Move forward yourself 
with the company’s cavalry, and all the nizam’s, and a battalion, and dash 
at the first party that comes into your neighbourhood. A long defensive war 
will ruin us. By any other plan we shalllose our supplies.” On the 21st of 
August Wellesley’s cavalry was passing the wide Godavari. They passed in 
wiclcer boats covered with bullock skins. During a month, Wellesley and 
Stevenson were pursuing Sindhia's forces, united with those of the rajah of 
Berar, each of the British commanders never allowing the enemy to rest, and 
raarcliing always with the rapidity which could alone keep pace with the 
Maliratta cavalry. On the 21st of September Wellesley and Stevenson were 
a little to the east of Aurangabad. They were sufficiently near to each other 
to concert a plan of joint operations against the Mahratta armies, which had 
been reinforced with sixteen battalions of infantry, commanded by French 
officer’s, and with a train of artillery. This formidable force was concen- 
trated on the banks of the Kaitna. 
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On tlie 22iid of September the division under Wellesley, and the division 
under Stevenson, marched with the intention to attack the enerny. There 
was a range of hills between the British and the Mahi-attas. One division 
marched by the eastern road round the hills; the other by the western road. 
They encamped that night at the two extremities of the range of hills. On 
the morning of the 23rd, General Wellesley received information, that Sindliia 
and Bhonsla had moved off with their cavalry, but that their infantry were 
still in camp, and were about to follow the cavalry. Their camp might he 
seen from a rising ground. "It was obvious that the attack was no longer to 
be delayed," writes Wellesley. It was no longer to be delayed, although 
Colonel Stevenson had not arrived with his detachment. He was misled by 
his guides. In his latter years, the duke of Wellington i related to " an early 
and intimate friend” how he formed his plan. 

“ I was indebted for my success at A^aye to a very ordinary exercise of 
common sense. The Mahratta chiefs, whom I was marching to overtake, had 
made a hasty retreat with their infantry and gims, and had got round behind 
a river on my right, leaving me expo.sed to an overwhelming force of native 
cavalry. To get rid of these gentlemen, and to get at the others, I had no 
chance but getting over the river also. I found a passage, crossed my army 
over, had no more to fear from the enemy’s cloud of cavalry, and my force, 
small ns it was, was just enough to fill the space between that river and 
another stream that fell into it therabouts, and on which Assayc stood, so 
that both ray flanics were secure. And there I fought and won the battle — 
the bloodiest for the number that I ever saw; and this was all from the com- 
mon sense of guessing that men did not build villages on opposite sides of a 
stream without some mean.? of communication between them.” 

The battle of Assaye might well be called “the bloodiest for its number” 
that the hero of 30 many battles had ever seen. Well might it be so, wlien 
the Mahrattas’ force was at least seven times as numerous as tlie British army. 
It was one o’clock when the enemy’s camp was in view, extending from five 
to seven miles. "We began to advance,” writes the brigade-major, "a little 
after three, and the action was not entirely over till six o’clock.” The 74th 
and 78th regiments, and four battalions of sepoys, moved forward to the 
attack: the piquets led; and the cavalry brought up the rear to protect the 
infantry from the enemy’s hoi'se. We quote the spirited narrative of an eye- 
witness, Lieutenant (not Sir) Colin Campbell: 

" The line was ordered to advance. The piquets at this period liad nearly 
lost a third of their number, and most of their gun-bullocks wore killed, The 
line moved rapidly and look poasession of the first line of guns, whore many 
of the enemy were killed. They then moved on in equally good order and 
resolution to the second line of guns, from which they very soon drove tlie 
enemy; but many of the artillery, who pretended to be dead when we passed 
second line of guns, turned the guns we had taken upon us, which 
obliged us to return and again to drive them from them. 

At this period the cannonade was truly tremendous. A milk-hedge in 
their front, which they had to pass to come at the enemy’s giuis, tlircw them 
mto a httie confusion; but they still pushed forward, and had taken possc-ssion 
of many of their guns, when the second line, which opened on them, obliged 
them to retire from what they had so dearly purchased. The numbors of llio 
7‘ith regiment lemaimiig at tins period were small; on their returning, some 
of the enemy s cavalry came forward and cut up many of the wounded officers 
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and men. It was at this critical moment that the 19th charged, and saved 
the remains of the 74th regiment. General Wellesley at the same time threw 
the 78th regiment forward on their right, to move down on the enemy, who 
still kepi their position at Assaye. This movement, and the charge of the 
I9th light dragoons, made the enemy retire from all their guns precipitately 
and they fled across the nidlah to our right at the village of Assaye, where 
numbers of them were cut up by the cavalry. The general was in the thick 
of the action the whole time, and had a hoise killed under him. No man 
could have shown a better example to the troops than he did. I never saw a 
man so cool and collected as he was the whole time, though I can assure you, 
till our troops got orders to advance, the fate of the day seemed doubtful; and 
if the numerous cavalry of the enemy had done their duty, I hardly think it 
possible that we could have succeeded. Prom the Eui’opean ofiicera who have 
since surrendered, it appears they had about twelve thousand infantry, and 
their cavalry is supposed to have been at least twenty thousand, though many 
make it more. We have now in our possession one hundred and two guns, 
and all tlieir tumbrils.” 

In the middle of October Colonel Stevenson obtained possession of the 
strong fortresses of Asseerghur and Burhanpur. General Wellesley had 
followed the Mahratta army in their various movements, their stratagems never 
defeating his vigilance. Sindhia at last desired a truce. This was granted. 
But it was soon discovered that his cavalry were serving in the army of the 
rajah of Berar, and that the tinice was altogether delusive. On the 29th of 
November, General Wellesley obtained a victory over the imited armies of 
Sinclliia and Bhoasla. The Mahrattas retired in disorder, leaving their can- 
non, and pursued by moonlight by the British, the Mughal, and the Mysore 
cavalry. This wonderful campaign, of little more than four months, was 
linishccl by the successful termination of the siege of Gawilgarh (December 
15th). 

The Maliratta war with Sindlxia and Bhonsla was at an end. The rajah of 
Berar, who had sued for a peace, signed a treaty on the 17th. He ceded Cut- 
tack, which was annexed to the British dominions, and he agreed to admit no 
Europeans but the Bz-itish within his territories. Sindliia also was completely 
humbled. A treaty with him was signed on the 30th of December, he agree- 
ing to give up Broach, Ahmednacar, and his forts in the Doab; and to exclude 
all Europeans except the British He was to receive the protection which 
was extended under the subsidiary system to other dependent states. 

But there was another great Mahratta chieftain yet unsubdued. His 
intriguing spirit was exercised in urging the other chiefs to break the treaties 
which they had entered into. The governor-general tried to convert this 
enemy into a friend by negotiation. Holkar openly defied him; he would 
come with his army, and sweep and destroy like the waves of the sea. In 
April, 1804, war was declared against Holkar. The war went on through 1804 
and 1805. Marquis Wellesley had resigned the govei'nment of India at the 
end of July; and Marquis Cornwallis had succeeded him, before Holkar was 
subdued. Cornwallis died on the 5th of October, and Sir George Barlow 
assumed the government. On the 24th of December a treaty was signed with 
Holkar; and he also agreed to exclude from his territories all Europeans 
except the British. 

famine in INDIA 

Sii’ Arthur Wellesley (he had received the order of the Bath for his great 
services) returned to England in 1806. During his voyage home he employed 
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his active mind in witing an interesting paper on the subject of Dearth in 
India. There had been a famine in the Deccan in 1803 and 1804, which he 
had witnessed. The dearth, and its fatal effects, were to be attributed princi- 
pally to the dry season of 1803. Ho describes the physical geography of the 
peninsula; the peculiar cultivation of wet lands or of dry; the dependonee of 
the rice-produce of the wet lands upon the fall of the rain, assisted by the 
artificial canals, tanks, and wells, many of which were ancient works; and 
the entire dependence of the dry lands, where what are called di'y grains are 
cultivated, upon the critical arrival and the quantity of the periodical rains. 
The portions of the Indian Empire to which Sir A. Wellesley directed his atten- 
tion were far less extensive tlian at present. 

Since 1804 there have been many famines. Awful as the distress has been, 
it is satisfactory to know that the question which Sir A. Wellesley asked, "in 
what manner the deficiency produced by the seasons in any particular part 
could be remedied by the government in that part," has boon to some extent 
answered, by the construction of great canals for irrigation, TIio eastern and 
the western Jumna canals, and the Ganges canal, are the grandest of these 
works, and are capable of irrigating several millions of acres. ^ 

In recent years the extension of railways and the improvement of internal 
communication whereby particular districts suffering from famine can be 
supplied from more fortimatc ones have been the means employed for coping 
with this scourge and an annual charge has been made on the revenue for funds 
to be used in time of dearth. Nevertheless the twentieth century opened 
amidst widespread suffering from this cause which was most marked in the 
native states. It is said however that the deaths of grown persons were not 
numerous and when they did occur were attributawe to the people's own 
apathy. On the other hand above five million persons were at one time in 
receipt of relief.® 

A.fter his return from India, the marquis Wellesley had to endure the bitter 
mortification of finding that his great public services had rendered him a 
mark for the attacks of James Pauli, who, having failed in India of advance- 
ment at his hands, returned to England and became a member of parliament. 
It is unnecessary for us to follow the parliamentary disenssions on this subject. 
The accusations were, in a great degree, the result of private malice and parly 
rancour; and, like all such abuses of the privileges oi ropresoiitative govern- 
ment, their interest very quickly p£msd away. 


mutiny at VBLLOHB (1806 A.D ) 

In the affairs of India, an event of far more lasting imtiorlance than llio 
assaults upon the marquis Wellesley took place on tlie IQUi of July, 1806 
At two 0 clock 111 the morning of that day, the European barracks at Veilore' 
in winch were four companies of the 69th regiment, wore aurrouudecl by two 
battalions of sopoyi m the service of the East India Company. 'TJirough 
every door and window these mutineei-s poured in a, destructive five upon tlie 
Sleeping The sentiuela ivere killed; the sick in the hospital were 

massacred; the officers houses were ransacked, and they, with their wives and 
children, were put to death. Colonel Fancourt, the commander of the G9th 
ieU in the attempt to save liis men. 

There was a terrible retribution the next day. The 19th regiment of dra- 
goon.? arrived; took the fort of Vellore from the inaurgenis; bix hundrod Sf 
the sepoys were cut down; and two hundred were di-aggtd out of their hiding 
places and shot. The sons of Tipu Sahib, who were residing at Vellore, were 
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suspected of being concerned in this mutiny. But there were demonstrations 
of a spirit of disaffection amongst the native troops in other places. Some 
extremely foolish regulations had been attempted by the military authoritie.5 
at Madras with respect to the dress of the sepoys. It was wished to transform 
the turban into something like a helmet. An opinion had been spread that 
it was the desire of the British government to convert the native troops to 
Christianity by forcible means. This notion was disavowed in a subsequent 
proclamation of the government at Madras, But at that time the zeal of 
some persons for the conversion of the Hindu population was far from dis- 
creet; and in England there was no hesitation in declaring, that "the restless 
spirit of fanaticism has insinuated itself into our Indian councils;” and that 
unless checked in tune, it will lead to the subveraion of our Indian Empire, and 
the massacre of our coimtrymen dispersed over that distant Iand.”» 



CI-IAPTBR IV 

CONQUESTS AND REFORMS FROM 1S07 TO 1835 A.D. 

LORD MINTO AND THE MUTINY OF BRITISH OFFICERS (1807-1813 A.D,) 

At the beginning of 1807 India was at peace. On the death of tlie mar- 
quis Cornwallis, the powers of the governor-general were temporarily exer- 
cised by Sir George Bai'low, who was subsequently entrusted with the full 
authority of his post by the court of directors. The Grenville administration 
had just come into office, and they wished to bestow the appointment upon 
one of their own supporters, and especially upon some nobleman. The debatoa 
in parliament on this subject were continued and violent. The conflict was 
finally settled by the appointment of Lord Minto. The tranquillity of his gov- 
ernment was after a while seriously disturbed by an outbreak against tlie 
power of the company at Travancore, There was war against the rajah of 
this state, which originated in a dispute between his diwan or chief minister, 
and the British resident. His troops were beaten in the field during 1808, 
and the lines of Ti’avaucore being stormed at the beginning of 1809, and other 
forts captured, relations of amity between the company and the rajah were 
restored. 

A more serious danger arose out of a circumstance which appears now 
amongst the almost incretlible tilings of the past. The officers of the Madras 
aiTny, who had long been stirred up to discontent, had mutinied, and Lord 
Minto, in August, 1809, sailed for Madras to quell this extraordinary insuli- 
ordination of British officers. There were various and contradictory regula- 
tions existing in the several presidencies. There were inequalities in the rale 
of allowances. At Madras, ivhat the council termed "a very dangerous spirit 
of cabal” had been pointed out as early as March, 1807, by the council to tho 
court of directors. There was there an officer high in command, Lieiitoruint- 
Colonel St. Leger, who was described in the despatch of the council os " tlio 
champion of the rights of the company's army.’’ Colonel St. Leger, as well 
as other officer, was suspended by an order of tho 1st of May, and then open 
mutiny burst out at Hyderabad, Masulipatam, Scringapatam, and other 
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places. On one occasion only was blood shed in this extraordinary revolt. 
Many of these officers were very young men, who were incited to acts of 
insubordination by the example of their seniors. Brave as were the British 
officers in the field, their exclusiveness and assumption of superiority were 
offensive to civilians and dangerous in their intercourse with the natives. 
These misguided men gradually returned to habits of obedience. In Septem- 
ber Lord Minto published an amnesty, with the exception of eighteen officers, 
nearly all of whom chose to resign rather than to abide the judgment of a court- 
martial. It now became the wish of aU to obliterate the painful remembrance 
of the past. During this alarming period, in which the mutiny of the officers 
might have led to the entire disorganisation of the sepoy aiiny, the king's 
troops manifested the most entire obedience to the orders of the governor- 
general. 

During the administration of Lord Minto a number of successful opera- 
tions were undertaken in the Eastern Archipelago, which, jii 1810, gave the 
British possession of Amboyna and the Banda Isles, of the lie de la fisunion, 
and of the Mauritius. The most important of these conquests was the rich 
island of Java, which, after a severe battle with the Dutch troops near the 
capital, capitulated in 1810. Sir Stamford Raflles, who was appointed lieu- 
tenant-governor of Java, described it as “the other India.” It passed out of 
British hands at the peace ~ a circumstance attributed by many to the com- 
plete ignorance of the British government of the great value of this possession. 
The policy of the court of directors was to maintain peace as long as possible 
upon the continent of India, and thus the depredations of the Pindharis and 
the Nepalese were not met by the governor-general with any vigorous meas- 
ures of repression. He demanded redress of the rajah of Nepal for the out- 
rages of hLs people, but he did not make any more effectual demonstration to 
compel a less usurious conduct. His diplomacy had for its main object to 
prevent the establishment of the Fi’ench in the peninsula. He concluded 
treaties with the amirs of Sind, and with the king of Kabul, of which the 
terms of friendship were, that they should restrain the French from settling 
in theii* territories. With Persia, where France was endeavouring to establish 
her influence, a treaty was concluded, binding the sovereign to resist the 
passage of any European force through his country towards India. 

The usual term of a governor-general’s residence being completed. Lord 
Minto resigned in 1813, and returned to England. He came at a time when 
a material alteration in the position of the East India Company was at hand. 
By the Statute of Queen Anne, and by successive acts of parliament, the 
company had the exclusive privilege, as regarded English subjects, of trading 
to all places east of the Cape of Good Hope, as far as the Straits of Magellan. 
In March, 1813, the house of commons resolved itself into a committee to 
consider the affairs of the East India Company, The government proposed 
that the charier of tlie company should be renewed for twenty years, during 
which term they should retam the exclusive trade to China, but that the trade 
to India should be thrown open on certain conditions. The government also 
proposed to appoint a bishop for India, and three archdeacons. The com- 
mittee examined various witnesses. The fust witness was Warren Hastings, 
then eighty years of age, He expressed his decided opinion that the settle- 
ment of Europeans would be fraught with danger to the peace of the country 
and the security of the company, and that the trade between India and Eng- 
land, aa then regulated, was far more beneficial than if- perfectly free. On the 
subject of the propagation of Chiistianity in India^ and the proposed Episcopal 
establishment, his evidence is described as having evinced “ a most phuo- 
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Bophic indifference.’' The debates in both houses on the resolutions occupied 
four months of the session. A bill was finally passed by whicli the trade to 
India ^vas thrown open as proposed, the territorial and commercial l^vaiiches 
of the company's affairs were separated, and the king was empowered to create 
a bishop of India, and tlnee archdeacons, to be paid by the company. 


THE GUHKHA. WAIi; THE DESTBUCTION OP THE PINDHAEIS (1814-1818 A.D.) 

Lord Minto was succeeded na goveriioi-general by the earl of Moira, 
afterwards marquis of Hastings, who took possession of the government on 
the 4th of October, 1813. During 1814 and 1815 there was war between the 
British and the Nepalese. This is sometimes called the Gurkha War [the 
Gurkhas being the race which conquered Nepal in the middle of the eighteenth 
century]. Tlie Gmkhas at the period of the government of the marquis of 
Hastings were subjecting all the smaller states to their dominion, anti were 
able to maintain an army of twelve thousand disciplined men, who were 
clothed and accoutred like the British sepoys. As they advanced towards the 
British possessions on the northei’n frontier, they manifested a desire to try 
their strength against the company's troops, and cidiibited their ill will in 
1814 by attacking two police stations in the districts of Gorakhpur and 
Saran, and by massacring all the troops in the garrisons there. The first 
operations of the British troops were unsuccessful; but in 1815 Sir David 
Ochterlony was enabled to dislodge the Gurkhas from their hill-forts, and to 
compel their commander, Amir Singh, to capitulate. A treaty of peace was 
concluded at the end of 1815, but its ratification by the rajah being withheld, 
a large British aimy advanced to IGiatmandu, the present capital of Nepal. 
The treaty was ratified and the war concluded at the beginning of 1816. 
Some portions of territory were ceded to the company; but for the most part 
the chiefs who had been expelled by the conquering Gurkhas were restored 
to their ancient possessions. 

The province of Malwa was the chief seat of a body of freebooters, the 
Pindharis, who carried on a war of devastation with peaceful neighbours, and 
were more formidable from their want of that political organisation which 
constitutes a state. They lived in separate societies of one or two hundred, 
governed each by its chief, but they were always ready to combine under one 
supreme chief for the purposes of their marauding expeditions. In 1814 fifteen 
thousand horsemen were assembled on the north bank of the Nerbudda, under 
a leader named Chitu. In October, 1815, they seized the opportunity of 
the British troops being engaged in the Nepalese Wav to cross the Nerbudda, 
and having plundered and devastated a territory of Great Britain's ally, the 
nizam of the Deccan, reerossed the Nerbudda to prepare for another raid Avith 
a greater force. Between the 5th of February and the 17th of May, 1816, they 
hM_ again collected an immense booty, with which they mtireri, not only 
having devastated the lands of the allies of Britain, but Avithin the com- 

S 's frontiers having plundered more than three hundred villages and put to 
1 or tortured more than four thousand individuals. 'These fierce and suc- 
cessful attacks of the Pindharis were not solely instigated by their OAvn desire for 
the rich booty of peaceful provinces. They would scarcely have ventured to defy 
the British power had they not been secretly supported by a confocleracy of 
Mahratta potentates. The governor-general had obtained certain informa- 
tion that the peshiva, the rajah of Nagpur, Sindhia, ITolkav the younger, and 
Amir Khan, were preparing in concert with the Pindharis to invade the com- 
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pany's territories whilst the British troops were engaged in the Nepalese War. 
The governor-general, at the conclusion of the peace with Nepal, applied to 
the authorities at home for permission to carry on the war with the Pmdharis 
upon a great scale. Till this pennission should arrive he had only to keep 
the Bengal army in advanced cantonments. When his warrant for extended 
operations did arrive, the marquis of Hastings was ready with an army in 
each of the three presidencies to take the field against the Pindharis, and 
against all their open or secret supporters. The immensity of his preparations 
was determined by the importance of his designs. The issue of the war was 
another most decided advance in the assertion of Great Britain’s supremacy, 
which manifestly tended to “ the absolute conquest of the peninsula.” 

At the end of September, 1817, orders were issued fora simultaneous move- 
ment of the army of Bengal under the command of the governor-general, of 
the army of the Deccan under the command of Sir Thomas Hislop, and of 
various corps from different stations, each marching to points from which the 
Pindharis could be surrounded, and at the same time their Mahratta and 
other supporters prevented from uniting their forces. It is not within our 
limits to attempt any detail of this very complicated warfare. The war with 
the Pindlians was terminated in the sprmg of 1818, with the entire destruction 
or dispersion of these terrible marauders. The best historian of the events is 
Sir John Malcolm,® who was himself one of the most active and sagacious of 
the British commanders. Their complete extinction has been graphically 
described by him; “Within five years after their name had spread terror and 
dismay over all India, there remained not a spot that a Pindhari could call his 
homo. They had been hunted like wild beasts, numbers had been killed, all 
ruined, those who espoused their cause had fallen. Early in the contest they 
were sWmed like a contagion; the timid villagers whom they had so recently 
oppressed were amoug the foremost to attack them.” 

On the 6th of November, the governor-general had extorted by the presence 
of his powerful army a treaty with Sindhia, in which that Mahratta chief 
engaged to aid in the destruction of the Pindharis. That army, which was 
encamped on low ground, on the banks of a tributary of the Jumna, was at 
tills moment attacked by an enemy far more dangerous than any which it 
would be likely to encounter in the field.** 


THE ABUnr DECIMATED BY CHOLERA (l817 A.D.) 

The malady known by the name of spasmodic cholera — evacuations of 
acrid biliary matter, accompanied by spasmodic contractions of the abdominal 
muscles, and a prostration of strength, terminating frequently in the total ex- 
haustion of the vital functions — had been known in India from the remotest 
periods, and had, at times, committed fearful ravages, Its effects, however, 
were in general resti'icted to particular seasons and localities and were not so 
extensively diffused as to attract notice or excite alarm. In the middle of 
1817, however, the disease assumed a new form, and became a widely spread 
and fatal epidemic. It made its first appearance in the eastern districts of 
Bengal, in May and June of that year, and after extendmg itself gradually along 
the north bank of the Ganges, through Tirhut to Ghazipur, it crossed the river, 
and passing through Rewah, fell with peculiar virulence upon the centre 
division of the grand army, in the first week of November. 

Although the casualties wei-e most numerous amongst the followers of the 
camp and the native soldiery, the ravages of the disease were not confined to 
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the natives, but extended to Europeans of every rank.‘ The appalling features 
of the malady were the suddenness of its accession and the rapidity with wliich 
death ensued. No one felt himself safe for an hour, and yet, as there was no 
appearance of infection, the officers generally were active in assisting the 
medical establishment in administering mediemes and relief to the sick. The 
mortality became so great that hands were in.sufficient to carry away the 
bodies, and they were tossed into the neighbouring ravines, or hastily com- 
mitted to a superficial grave on the spots where the sick had expired. The 
sutvlvota then took alarm and deserted the encampment in crowds; many 
bore with them the seeds of the malady, and the fields aird roads for many 
miles round were strewn with the dead. Death and desertion were rajfidly 
depopulating the camp, when, after a few days of unavailing struggle against 
the epidemic, it was determined to try the effects of a change of situation. 
The army accordingly retrograded in a south-easterly direction, and after 
several intermediate lialts, crossed the Betwa, and encamping upon its lofty 
and dry banks at Erich, was relieved from the pestilence. The disease dia- 
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appeared. During the week of its greatest malignity it was ascertained that 
sixty “four fighting men and eight thousand iol]o^yea^s 

Sindhia had seized the opportunity, not to render aid against the Pind- 
Imris but to invite them to come mto his ten-itory. The cholera passed away, 
and governor-general hurried back to his former position to cut off the 
possible junction between the marauding bands and diudhia's troops. In 
the lemaining months of 1817 and the beginning of 1818 the Mahratta con- 
ftdcracy was utteriy broken up by the succos.sea of the Britisli. The rajah of 

defeated, and his town of Nagpur 
hnnf flblkai' was beaten on the 2 lat of Dcccmlier 

at the battk of Mehidpw, and peace was concluded with him on the 6th of 
Jontoiy. The peahwa of the Mahmtte suneoileied o Iho ES in Ihe 
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THANSACTtONS IN CEYtON 

The island of Ceylon, firet colonised by the Portuguese, and subsequently 
by the Dutch, was finally taken from the latter, as identified with the republic 
of France, in 1796, by an expedition fitted out from Madras, and was for a 
short interval subject to the government of Fort St. George. In 1798 it was 
annexed to the colonial dominions of the British Crown, and the honourable 
Frederick North was nominated governor on the part of Great Britain. The 
settlements ■which were thus transferred extended along the sea-coast, forming 
a narrow belt round the centre of the island, where native princes continued 
to rule over the remnants of an ancient kingdom, whose origin was traceable, 
tlirough credible records, for above two thousand years. Deprived of a val- 
uable portion of their ancestral domains by races which they despised as bar- 
barians while they hated them as conquerors, the kings of Kandy had been 
almost always at variance with their European neighbours, and had been 
principally protected against their military superiority by the deadly atmos- 
phere of the forests which interposed an impenetrable rampart between the 
inlerior of the island and the coast, The last but one of these princes co- 
operated with tlic English in their attack upon the maritime provinces held 
by the Dutch, in expectation of advantages which.'were never realised. He 
died shortly after the establishmen t of the British power. Leaving no children 
he was succeeded in 1800 by the son of a sister of one of his queens, who was 
elected to the throne by the head minister, or adigar, with the acquiescence 
of the other chief officers of the state, the priests of Buddha, and the people. 

Shortly after the accession of the new' sovereign in the beginning of 1800, 
the governor of Ceylon deputed the commanding officer of the troops on the 
island. General Maedowall, on an embassy to the court of Kandy. Advantage 
was to be taken of the intrigues which agitated the Kandian court. The 
minister who had raised the sovereign to his present rank, is said thus early 
to have plotted his deposal, and the usurpation of bis crown. For the accom- 
plishment of his treacherous designs, lie sought the assistance of the British 
government, and although his overtures were at first rejected, he was admitted 
to a conference with the governor’s secretary, and the mission to Kandy was 
the result, The plot was frustrated by the tmiidity and suspicion apparently 
of both the minister and the king. General Maedowall proceeded to Kandy, 
but he returned to Colombo without haAong made any progress in the purposes 
of his mission, secret or avowed. On the contrary, the proceedings of the 
British government seem to have excited the suspicion and ill will of both 
the king and the adigar, and to have united them against a common enemy; 
Avhile an excuse for an appeal to arms seems to have been solicitously sought 
for by the British. At length some Sinhalese traders from the British terri- 
tories, having been despoiled of a jiarcel of betel nuts, which they had pur- 
chased, complained to the governor. Their case was advocated by him with 
the king; its truth was admitted, and redress ivfis promised but never granted. 
Mr. North determined to make ■war upon the king, unless he subscribed to a 
treaty promising compensation for the expenses of military equipments, and 
the plunder of the betel nuts; to permit the formation of a military road from 
Colombo to TnnGomaloe, and suffer cinnamon peeleis and wood cuttera to 
folloAV their calling in the Kandian districts. It was intimated at the same 
time, that the aggressions which had been jxnpetratcd, had left the governor 
at perfect liberty to recognise and support the claims which any other prince 
of the family of the Sun might form to the diadem worn by his Kandian 
majesty. The intimation was not likely to conciliate his accession to a 
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frieadly convention, and was I’epliod to by predatory incursions into tho 
British frontier, and the plunder and minder of its subjects. To ropre.ss and 
avenge these injuries, a force under General Macdowall was despatched from 
Colombo, and another under Colonel Barbut from Trincomalee. The two 
divisions encountering no serious opposition on theiv march, met on the 
Mahaveli'gaiiga, three miles from Kandy, and on the 21st of February, 1803, 
entered the capital The town, winch was completely doaorled, had been set 
on lire by the inhabitants, but the flames were speedily extinguished, and 
idindy was in the occupation of the British. 

TUB BRITISH TAKE lOUWY AND ARE JtASSACRBD (1803 A.D.) 

As the reigning monarch had been so little sensible of the benefits to be 
derived from the British alliance, a more tractable sovereign was brought for- 
ward in the person of Mutu-sami, a brother of tho laic queen, and a competitor 
for tlie throne, who liad been obliged to seek refuse in the colony. A treaty 
was concluded with him, by which ho ceded certain districts and immimltios, 
and in requital was acknowledged as monarch of Kandy, and promised, as 
long as he might reephre it, the aid of an auxiliary force, Mutu-sami was 
conducted to the capital, where he arrived on the 4th of March. _ Ho brought 
no accession of strength, as the people wore either afraid or disinclined to 
support his cause; and hence perhaps its sudden abandonment by the gov- 
ernor, who presently afterwards engaged to invest the acligiu’ with rigiil 
authority, on condition of his delivering up his master, assigning a pension to 
Miitu-!5ami, and making the same cessions whicli that iinfof tuiialc prince had 
consented to grant. 

After a short stay at Kandy, during which several skirmishes took place 
with the Sinhalese, invariably to their disadvantage, but without any decisive 
results, the prevalence of jungle-fever, generated by the pestilential vapours 
of the surrounding forests, to which many of the men aiul officoi’s fell Adctiins, 
compelled the retirement of the greater part of the survivors; and, finally, 
the protection of Kandy, and of Mutu-sami, was consigned to Major Havio, 
with a body of five hundred Malays and two hundred Huropoans of the 19 Lh 
reg'iraent — the latter almost incapacitated for duty by sickness, and tlio 
former speedily thinned by frequent desertions. In this staUi, they wore 
attacked on the 24th of Jime by the Sinhalese in immense nuinber-s, headed 
by the king and the adigar, and encouraged by their knowledge of tlio enfeebled 
state of the garri-son; a severe conflict ensued, which lusted for seven hours, 
when Major Davie was under tlic necessity of proposing a suspoiasion of 
hostilitie,s. TJie proposal was acceded to, and a capitulation agroetl upon, by 
which the garrison, accompanied by Mutu-sami, were to be permitted to retire 
with their arras, on giving up Kandy and all military stores. It was promised 
that the sick, who wore incapable of being roinovod, .should bo taken care of 
until they could be sent to a British settlement. Upon these stipulations 
Major Davie evacuated ICandy, and marched to the banks of the Mivhaveli- 
ganga, which, being swollen by the rains, was no longer fordable; no boats 
were at hand, and the enemy showed liim.self in force in different qiuu’tci's. Ou 
the following day, a mission came from the king, demanding tliat Mutu-sami 
should be given up, when boats would be funiished to the lOngli.sh. After 
some hesitation, the demand was complied with, Thu unliaiipy prince, with 
several of his kinsmen, was immediately put to death. 

„ abandonment, and the di,sgi‘ace which it entailed upon the 

British faith, might have been avoided by a greater display of resolution than 
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■was exhibited, is not impossible; but a determination to preserve the prince 
at all hazards, even if it had been entertained by the officers, was little likely 
to have been acquiesced in by the men, consisting almost -wholly of Malays, 
who saw in his surrender their only hope of safety. The hope was fallacious, 
as might have been expected from the treachery of the enemy. The king 
commanded the destruction of the whole party. The adigar is said to have 
manifested some reluctance to -violate the capitulation; but at last consented 
to become the instrument of his master’s i-evenge. 

He prevailed upon Major Davie and his officers to accompany him out of 
sight of the men, who were then told that their offieei-s had crossed the river, 
and that, upon laymg do-wn their arms, they would be also ferried across to 
join them. Conducted in small parties to the edge of the river, at a spot 
where they could not be seen by their comrades, they were successively 
stabbed, or butchered in various ways, and their bodies were thromi into a 
contiguous hollow. At the same time the whole of the sick, a hundred and 
fifty, of whom a hundred and thirty-two were British soldiers, were bar- 
barously put to death, the dead and the dying having been throivn promis- 
cuonsly into a pit prepared for the purpose. Most of the officers were also 
murdered, or died shortly afterwards. Major Da-vie suiwived till about 1810, 
when he died at Kandy, latterly unmolested and almost unnoticed, 

CRUELTY OP THE KING OF ICANDY 

The recovery of his capital and the destruction of the garrison, inspired 
the Kandian monarch with the ambition of expelling the Europeans from 
tlie island; and during the remainder of 1803 and the ensuing year, repeated 
efforts were made to penetrate into the colony. Their attempts were, how- 
ever, repulsed. Reinforcements were sent to the island, and the British 
became strong enough to retaliate. In 1805, the first adigar acquired 
additional authority by the indisposition of the king; and a cessation of hos- 
tilities ensued, which was continued by mutual acquiescence, without any 
express ai-mistice, for several years. 

Whatever may have been the designs of the adigar, Pilarae Talawe, in 
liis negotiations with the English, he remained apparently faithful to his 
sovereign, until the king’s tyranny and cruelty taught him fears for his own 
life. He then engaged in open rebellion — was unsuccessful — was taken and 
beheaded. He was succeeded in his office by Ahailapalla, who in his turn 
incurred and resented the suspicion and tyranny of the king. He instigated 
a rebellion in the district of Jaffragam, over which he presided: but his adher- 
ents fell from him upon the approach of a rival adigar with the royal forces, 
and he was obliged to fl)^. He found refuge in Colombo: but many of hia 
followeis were taken and impaled. TJie king’s savage cruelty now surpassed 
all that can be imagined of barbarian inhumanity. Among a number of per- 
sons who were seized and put to death with various aggravations of suffering, 
the family of the fugitive minister, which had remained in the tyrant’s grasp, 
were sentenced to execution; the children, one of them an infant at the breast, 
were beheaded, the heads were cast into a rice mortar, and the mother avm 
commanded to pound them with the pestle, under the threat of being dis- 
gracefully tortured if she hesitated to obey. To avoid the disgrace, the 
wretched mother did lift up the pestle, and let it fall upon her children’s 
heads. Her own death was an act of mercy. She, her sister-in-law, and some 
other females were immediately afterwards drowned. These atrocities struck 
even the Kandians with horror; and for two days the whole city was filled 
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with mouriviivg and lavneiitatioii, aacl observed a period of public fasting and 
liuiniliation. The king’s ferocity was insatiable; executions wore incessant, 
no persons were secure, and oven the chief priest of Buddha, a man of great 
learning and benevolence, fell a victirn to the tyrant’s thirst for blood. A 
general sentiment of fear and detestation pervaded both chiefs and people, 
and the whole country was ripe for revolt. 

THE riNAl/ CONOUEST OP CEYLON 

The urgent representations of Ahailapalla, and a knowledge of the slate 
of public feeling in the Kandian provinces, induced the governor. Sir Robert 
Brownrigg, to prepare for a war which was certain to occur in consequence 
of the disorders on the frontier and the in.sane fury of the king. Occa.sion 
soon arose; some merchants, subjects of the British govornmont, trading to 
Kandy, were seized by the king’s orders a ,9 spies, and so cruelly mutilated that 
most of theni died; and about the same time a party of Kandians ravaged 
tlie villages on the British boundary. The governor immediately declared 
war against the king, and sent a body of troops into his country. They W'cre 
joined by the principal chiefs and the people, and advanced without meeting 
an enemy, to the capital. They arrived there on tlic 14Lh of February. On 
the 18th, the king, who had attempted to fly, was taken and brouglit in by 
a party of Ahailapalla's followcm. On the 2ncl of March he ivas formally 
deposed, and the allegiance of the Kandians was transferred to the Britisli 
crown. Vikrama Raja Singha was sent a captive to Vellore, wheio ho died 
in January, 1832. 

The change of authority, and the subslilutioii of a new' and foreign 
dominion for that of the ancient native rulers, however acceptable under the 
influence of popular terror and disgust, began to lose their rocouimeiulations 
as soon as apprehension was allayed, and the chiefs and people wore able calmly 
to consider the character of the involution to which they had coulrilnitcd. 
The chiefs found that then' power was diminished ami thoir dignity impaired; 
the priests felt indignant at the W'ant of reverence show'u to them and to their 
religion; and the people, sympathising with both, had also griovaiicos of their 
own to complain of^ in the contempt displayed for their customs and insti- 
tutions, and the disregard manifested for their prejudices and fccling.s by 
the English functionaries and thoir subordinates. A general rebollion was Iho 
consequence.^ 

In 1817 it broke out in the eastern provinces, and was with difliculty sup- 
pre.ssed after a costly and sanguinary warfare of two years’ duration. [Ceylon 
in 1843 and 1848 was again the .scene of insurrcctioua, but those wero uuiiu- 
portant and were quelled without difficulty. Othcrwhsc complolc tran- 
quillity has prevailed in the island since the establishment of the BritisJi 
rule.] 


THE ACCESSION OF SINGAPOJIE AND MALACCA (1824 A.D.),* THE CONQUEST OF 

BUIWIA (1824-1320 A.D.) 

At Singapore, in. 1819, Sir Thomas Rallies established a factory on iho 
south .shore of the island, and in 1824, a ceasion in full sovereignly of this and 
the neighbouring islands was obtained by purchase from a person who cluiined 
to be king of Johore, and was afterwards raised to thattlu’onc. Malacca n'tw 
cedal to the British in 1824 by treaty with the government of tho Nothorland.s. 

Had Mr. Canning become governor-general of India when his appointnieiit 
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as successor of the marquis of Hastings was resolved upon, it may be doubted 
whether he could have carried through the policy whichj as president of the 
board of control, ho avowed in parliament in 1819, upon the vote of thanks 
to the marquis of Hastings and the army in India: “Anxious as I am for 
the prosperity and grandeur of our Indian Empire, I confess I look at its 
indefinite extension with awe. I earnestly ivish that it may be possible for us 
to remain stationary where we are; and that what still exists of substantive 
and independent power in India may stand untouched and unimpaired. But 
this consummation, however much it may be desired, depends not on ourselves 
alone. Aggression must be repelled, and perfidy must be visited with its just 
reward. And while I join with the thinking part of the country in depre- 
cating advance, who shall say that there i3_ safely for such a power as ours 
in retrogradation?" Of the prudence and wisdom of the theory of policy thus 
set forth, the nation at large, the East India Company, the great Indian admin- 
istrators, never appeared to entertain the slightest doubt, But, practically, 
it was invariably found that without advance there would be retrogradation. 
It was in vain that those who led the British armies in India must have felt 
what Mr. Canning expres.sed — with how much jealousy the house and the 
country are in the habit of appreciating the triumphs of British arms in India; 
how British military operations, however successful, have always been con- 
sidered as questionable in point of j iistiee. Lord Amherst, who in March, 1823, 
embarked for India as governor-general, had to pass through this almost 
inevitable process of entering upon a war of conquest with the most sincere 
desire to remain at peace. Within six or seven montlis after his arrival in 
India lie had to write to a friend at home: “I have to tell you that I most 
unexpectedly find myself engaged in war with the king of Ava," This was 
the war with the Burman Empire, which involved the British in hostilities 
from March, 1824, to February, 1826, Before the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the name of Burman signified a ^eat warlike race that had founded 
various kingdoms, amongst which were Siam, Pegu, Ava, and Arakan. The 
kingdoms of Ava and Pegu were in a continued state of warfare, in which 
the Peguans were ultimately victorious. Ava had been conquered by them, 
when, in 1753, a man of luimble origin but of great ability, who has been called 
“ the Napoleon of the Hindu-Ohinese peninsula," raised a small force, which, 
constantly increasing, expelled the conqueroi’s and placed Alompra on the 
Burman throne. It lias been remarked as equally curious and instnictive, 
that “ the last restoration of the Burman Empire, and the foundation of ours in 
India, were exactly contemporaneous. Clive and Alompra made their con- 
quests at the .same moment." For nearly seventy years the British from the 
Ganges, and the Burmese from the Ivawadi, pushed their conquests, whether 
by arms or negotiation, till they met. Their inevitable rivalry soon led to 
hostilities. The Burmese had gradually subjugated the independent states 
which formerly existed between their frontiers and those of the company. 
Lord Amherst, in the letter wo have already quoted, describes how they 
seized an island on which the British had established a small militaiy post, 
and when the governor-general mildly complained to the king of Ava of this 
outrage, attributing it to the mistake of the local authorities, a force came 
down from Ava, “threatening to invade our territory from one end of the 
frontier to the other, and to reannex the province of Bengal to the dominions 
of its rightful owner, the lord of the Wiite Elephant." 

At the beginning of April the Bengal mmy embarked for Rangoon, the 
chief seaport of the Buiman dominions, situated at the embouchure of the 
Irawadi — according to Lord Amliemt “ the Liverpool and Portsmouth of 
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Ava.” This important place was taken possession of almost without striking' 
a blow; but the hope of the governor-general that from thence he should 
be able to dictate the terms of a moderate and therefore lasting peace, was 
not very quickly realised. The British had to deal with the most warlike of 
their neighbours. The king of Ava called his people to arms. During the 
rainy season they had abundant time for preparation; and Sir Archibald 
Campbell, who occupied Rangoon, felt the immediate necessity of fortifying it 
against the probable attack of a bokl and persevering enemy. An enormous 
pagoda, more than three hundred feet high, became a citadel, garrisonotl by a 
battalion of European trooj^s, and the smaller Buddhist temples assumed the 
character of fortresses. During June and July the Burmese made repealed 
attacks upon the British positions, but were as constaiitI;y repelled. On the 
night of the 30 th of August, when the astrologers had decided that an attack 
upon this sacred place would free the country fi'om the impious strangers, a 
body of troops called Invulnembles advanced to the northern gateway. A 
terrible cannonade was opened upon these dense masses, and they Bed at once 
to the neiglibouring jungle. 

The Burmese were more successful in their offensive operatioua in Bengal. 
Under the command of an officer called Malm Baiidoola, the Arnkau army 
advanced to Ramoo, and completely routed a detachment of native infantry. 
The alarm was so great in Calcutta that the native merchants were with dilU- 
culty persuaded to remain with their families, and the peasants almost uni- 
vensally fled from their villages. The Bunnese, however, did not advance. 
The British had taken some important places of die Burman territory, and 
MahaBandoola was recalled by the lord of the White Elephant for the defence 
of his Golden Empire. In December Malia Bandoola brouglit sixty tliousand 
fighting men to make one ovemhelming attack upon Rangoon. For seven 
days there was severe fighting. The Bunnese troojxs were repealcdly driven 
from, their stockades, and at last, when they advanced on. tlio 7th of December 
for a grand attack on the great pagoda, they were driven back into their 
mtmnchmenfcs, and after severe figlitmg wore chased into the jungle, 

■ w^^oruary, 1825, Sir Archibald Campbell began to move up the Irawadi 
into the interior of the Burman Empire. As part of his force advanced to 
attack the formidable -works of Donabew, they were repulsed, and the retreat 
was so precipitate that the wounded men were not carried off. The barlmrity 
in. Warfare of the Burmese was notorious. Theso unfortunate men were all 
crucined, and their bodies sent floating down the river upon rafts. On tlio 
25th or March Sir Archibald Campbell undertook the siege of Donabew. 
i'or a week there had been an incessant fire from the British mortars and 
rockets, and the breaching batteries were about to be opened, when two 
Lascars, who had teen taken prisoiieis, came to the camp, and said that tlie 
Sffi T ^ army had fled, .since Maha Bandoola had been 
killed the day before by one of the British shells. By the possession of 
Doiiabew the navigation of the Irawadi became wholly under Britisli coiiimaiul. 

eontmued to advance, and Prome was occujiiccl at the cnil of 

uS. ■ Tn fi “?' ^ huspen.sion of opera- 

November and beginning of December there were two 
gloat battles, m the latter of which the Burmese were thoroughly discomfilod, 
Overtura of iKaco were now made, bnl their object wm ofly to Sin “o 
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I Jlepeatcd defeats and the approach of a eouquevine army coui« 
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only forty-five miles from Uie enpM. Uio vigorous ofiorotions of Sir Arofi 
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bald Campbell, who had defeated a large ai-my styled "the retrievers of the 
king’s glory,” had finally compellal the Treaty of Yandabu, which was signed 
on the 24th of February. By this treaty the king of Ava agreed to renounce 
all claims upon the principality of Assam and its dependencie.s; to cede in 
perpetuity the conquered provinces of Arakan, of Yea, of Tavoy, of Mergui, 
and of Tcnasserim; and to pay the sum of one crore of rupees towards the 
expenses of the war. He further agreed tliat accredited British ministers 
should be allowed to reside at Ava; that an accredited Burmese minister 
should reside at Calcutta; and that free trade to British subjects should be 
allowed in the Burmese dominions. 

The fierce conflict of two years on the banks of the Irawadi presented a 
memorable example of that courage and endui’ance which eventually over- 
comes dangers and difliculties apparently insuperable. It has been truly said 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Tullooh/ an officer engaged in this war, "Perhaps there 
are few instances on record in the history of any nation of a mere handful of 
men, with constitutions broken down by many nrontlis of previous disease and 
privation, forcing their way m the face of such difficulties, and through a 
wilderness hitherto untrodden by Europeans, to the distance of five hundred 
miles from the spot where they originally disembarked, and ultimately 
dictating a peace within^ three daj^s’ march of the enemy’s capital.” During 
these land operations, with all this bravery and fortitude of tlie little army, 
it would have been impossible to succeed without the active co-operation of 
a flotilla on the rivers. The naval assistance thus rendered is memorable for 
"the employment of a power then for the first time introduced into war — 
steam. The steam-vessel had been very useful, not merely in carrying on 
communications with despatch but in overcoming foimidablc resistance.” 

During the last year of the Burmese War the East India Company became 
engaged in a new conflict, for the purpose of protecting a native prince, with 
whom it was in alliance, against an usurper. The rajah of Bhartpur (Bhurt- 
pore), before his death at the beginning of 1825, had declared his son to be his 
successor, and had included him in the treaty of alliance with the company. 
The nephew of the deceased prince raised a revolt against this succession. 
Many of the native princes looked on anxiously to see if the British, with the 
Bui’mese War on their hands would put forth any strength to maintain one of 
thch devoted adherents. In the streets of Delhi the populace had shouted, 
" The rule of the company is at an end.” The prince who had been expelled 
had been assured by Sir David Ochtcrlony that he should be supported. Lord 
Amherst was at first for non-interference. He knew that Bhartpur had been 
deemed impregnable; and he might fear that, now occupied with an enormous 
force by the usurping rajah, the same ill fortune might befall an attack upon 
the place as had befallen Lord Lake in 1805, when he was beaten from the 
city by the Jats, who had ever since regarded themselves as invincible. The 
commander-in-chief in India, Lord Combermere, in his Penin,sular experience 
as Sir Stapleton Cotton, had seen wlmt war was in its most difficult operations, 
and he could not despair of taking an Indian fortress when he recollected the 
terrible sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz. He hod just come to India 
to succeed Sir Edward Paget in the chief command. Lord Combermere, 
upon his arrival before Bhartpur, addressed a letter to the usurper, requesting 
him to send out the women and children, who should have safe-conduct. 
This humane request was not acceded to. ^ On the 23rd of November the 
bombardment commenced. On the morning of the 18th of January the 
assault began at the signal given by the explosion of a mine, which utterly 
destroyed the whole of the salient angle of the fortress. The British troops 
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I'ushed in sit tlis breaches. In two hours the whole lumpart) though obstin- 
ately defended, was in their possession, and early in the afternoon the citadel 
surrendered. The formidable works of Bhartpur were destroyed; the rightful 
prince was reinstated; and the people returned to their allegiance. 

BEFORiMS OF LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK 

The next governor-general was Lord Williani Bentinck, who had been 
governor of Madias twenty years earlier at the time of the mutiny of Vellore. 
His seven years’ rule (from 1828 to 1835) is not signalised by any of those 
victories or extensions of territory by which chroniclei-s delight to measure 
the growth of empire. But it forms an epoch in administrative reform, and 
in the slow process by which the hearts of a subject population are won over 
to venerate as well as dread their alien rulers. Tlic modern history of the 
British in India, as benevolent administrntois ruling the country witli a single 
eye to the good of the natives, may be said to begin with Lord William Beu- 
tinck. According to the inscription upon his statue at Calcutta, from the 
pen of Macaulay, “He abolished cruel rites; he effaced humiliating distinc- 
tions; he gave liberty to the expression of public opinion; hia constant study 
it was to elevate the intellectual and moral character of the nations committed 
to his chnrgG." His fimt care on nmval in India wns to restore cciuilibrium 
to the finances, whicli were tottering under tiro burden impo.scd upon Lliem by 
the Burmese War. This he effected by reductions in permanent cxpoiuliliivc, 
amounting in the aggregate to one and a half millions sterling, as well as by 
augmenting the revenue from land and from the opium of Malwa. 

His two most memorable acts are tlie abolition of saH (suttee) and the 
suppression of the thaffs (thugs). At this distance of time it is difficult to 
realise the degree to wliich these two barbarous practices had corrupted the 
social system of the Hindus. European rosenreh has clearly proved that the 
text in the Vedas adduced to authonse the immolation of widows was a wilful 
mistranslation. But the practice had been ingrained in Hindu opinion by 
the authority of centuries, and had acquired the sanctity of a religious rite. 
The emperor Akbar is said to have prohibited it by law, but the early English 
rulers did not dai-c so far to violate tho traditions of religious toleration. In 
the year 1817 no less than seven hundred Avidows are said to have been burned 
alive in the Bengal presidency alone. To this day the most holy spots of 
Hindu pilgriniage are thickly dotted with little wliite pillans, eacli commem- 
orating a saii. In the teeth of strenuous opposition, botli from Eurojocans 
and natives, Lord William carried the regulation in council on Docombor 4th, 
1S29, by Avhich all rvho abetted scN were declared guilty of “culpable liomi- 
cide." The hoiwirr of suppressing thagi must be shared between Lord Wil- 
liam and Captain Sieeman. Tliagi was an abnormal oxcresccnco upon Hin- 
duism, in so far as the bands of secret assassins were .sworn together by an oath 
based on the rites of the bloody goddess Kali. Between 1826 and 1835 as 
many as 1562 thags were apprehended in different parts of British India, and 
by the evidence of approvers the moral plague spot was gradually stamped out. 

Two other historical events are connected with the administration of Lord 
Williain Bentinck. In 1833 the charter of the East India Company was 
renewed for twenty years, but only upon the terms that it should abandon its 
trade and permit Europeans to settle freely in the country. At the same 
time a legal or fourth member rvas added to the governor-general’s council, 
who might not be a servant of the company, and a commission was appointed 
to revise and codify the law. Macaulay was the first legal member of the 
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council, and the first president of the law commission. In 1830 it was found 
necessary to take the state of Mysore luider British aclministration, where it 
lias continued up to the present time, and in 1834 the frantic misrule of 
the rajah of Coorg brought on a short and sharp war. The rajah was ijer- 
mitted to retire to Benares, and the brave and proud inhabitants of that 
mountainous little territory decided to place themselves under the rule of the 
company; so that the only anneption effected by Lord William Bentinck 
was “ in consideration of the unanimous wish of the people.’' 

Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe succeeded Lord William as senior 
member of council. His short term of office is memorable for the measiu’e 
which his predecessor had initiated, but which he willingly carried into execu- 
tion, for giving entire liberty to the press. Public opinion in India, as well as 
the express wish of the court of directors at home, pointed to Metcalfe as the 
most fit person to carry out the policy of Bentinck, not provisionally, but as 
governor-general for a full term. Party exigencies, however, led to the 
appointment of Lord Auckland. From that date commences a new era of 
war and conquest, which may be said to have lasted for twenty years. All 
looked peaceful until Lord Auckland, prompted by his evil genius, attempted 
to place Shah Shuja upon the throne of Cabul, an attempt which ended in the 
gross mismanagement and annihilation of the garrison placed in that city. 
The disaster in Afghanistan was quickly followed by the conquest of Sind, 
the two wars in the Punjab, the second Burmese War, and last of all the 
Mutiny. Names like Gough and Napier and Colin Campbell take the places 
of Malcolm and Metcalfe and Elphinstone.^ 
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In 1835, Lord William Bentinck resigned the government of India, and 
Lord Auckland was appointed to succeed him, but did not arrive at Oalcutla 
until the following year. In tbeineantirne, the administration was conunctou 
by Sir Carles Metcalfe, who distinguished himself by abolishing the strict 
censorship to which the pre33 had till then been subjected. 

Hindustan had never been in a more tranquil state than at the time when 
Lord Auckland arrived at Calcutta, in 1836, invested with the high functions 
of governor*general of the British eastern empire. All then apijearod to pro- 
mise a continuance of peace, and the uninterrupted progress of those improvo- 
ments so steadily ani effectually pursued by his predecessor; but the calm 
was not of long duration, and the attention of the government was soon 
engrossed by the affairs of Kabul, which ted the British armies for the first 
time across the Indus.t' 


THE AFGHAN WAR OF 1838-1842 

Oil the 10th of September, 1838, Lord Auckland proclaimed in general 
orders his intention to employ a force beyond the northwest frontier. On 
tlie Ist of October lie published a declaration of the causes and objects of the 
war. The ostensible object was to replace Shah Shuja on the throne of Kabul, 
the troubles and revolutions of Afghanistan having placed the capital and a 
large part of tlie country under the sway of Dost Muharamecl Khan. Sliah 
Slmja, driven from his dominions, had become a pensioner of the East India 
Company, and resided in the British cantonment of Ludhiana. Dost Muhain- 
med had in May, 1836, addres^d a letter to Lord Auckland, which conveyed 
Ills de.'jire to secure the friendship of the British government. He was desirous 
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of obtainiug the aid of the British against Persia, whose troops were besieg- 
ing Herat, and to recover Peshawar from Ranjit {RunjeefcJ Singh, the ruler 
of Punjab. The governor-general in 1837 despatched Captain Alexander 
Burnes as an envoy to Kabul. Soon after the arrival of Burnes a Russian 
envoy arrived at Kabul, who was liberal in his promises, but whose authority 
was afterwards disavowed by his government Captain Burnes carried back 
with him a belief that Russia was meditating an attack upon British India, 
having established her influence m Persia; that Dost Muhammed was treacher- 
ous; and that the true way to raise a barrier against the amibition of Russia 
was to place the dethroned Shah Shuja upon the throne of Kabul, as he had 
numerous friends in the country. 

The alarm of the possible danger of a Russian invasion through Persia and 
Afghanistan led to the declaration of war against Dost Muhammed in the 
autumn of 1838, and to the preparation for hostilities under a governor-general 
whose declared policy, at the commencement of his rule, was to maintain the 
peace which had been scarcely interrupted since the conclusion of the Burmese 
War. Unquestionably there was a panic, and under such circumstances the 
heaviest charge against Lord Auckland would have been that he remained in 
supine indifference. 

On the 14th of February the Bengal division of the army under Sir Will- 
oughby Cotton crossed the Indus at Bukkur. The Indus is here divided into 
two channels, one of which is nearly live hundred yards in breadth. The 
passage of eight thousand men with a vast camp-train and sixteen thousand 
camels was effected without a single casualty. Sir John Cam Hobhouse, in 
moving the thanks of the house of commons to the Indian army, in February, 
1840, read a glowing description of this passage. “ It was a gallant sight to 
see brigade after brigade, with its martial music and its glittering arms, march- 
ing over file by file, horse, foot, and artillery, into a region as yet untrodden by 
British soldiers.” He quoted also from a periodical publication an eloquent 
allusion to the grand historical contrasts of this expedition. “ For the first 
time since the days of Alexander the Great, a civilised army had penetrated 
the mighty barrier of deserts and mountains which separa,tes Persia from 
Hindustan; and the prodigy has been exhibited to an ^ton^hed world of a 
remote island in the Em’opean seas pushing forward ite mighty arms into 
the heart of Asia, and carrying its victorious standards into the strongholds 
of Mohammedan faith and the cradle of the Mughal Empire.” The Bengal 
army was preceded by a small body of troops under the orders of Shah 
Shuja, and it was followed by the Bombay division under the command of 
Sir John Keane. 

Into an almost unknown and untrodden country twenty-one thousand 
troops had entered through the Bolan pass. Sir Willoughby Cotton, with 
the Bengal column, entered this pass in the beginning of April. The pi^sage 
of this formidable pass, nearly sixty miles in length, was accomplished in six 
days. For the first eleven and a half miles into the pass the only road is the 
bed of the Bolan river. The mountains on every side are precipitous and 
sterile; not a blade of vegetation of any kind being found, save in the bed 
of the stream. There was no sustenance for the camels, unless it were car- 
ried for their support during six days, and thus along the whole route their 
putrefying carcases added to the obstacles to the advance of the army. 

The Bombay array sustained considerable loss from Baluchi freebooters 
in their passage through the Bolan pass, but the two columns were enabled 
to unite at Kandahar, and to proceed to the siege of Ghazni, under the com- 
mand of Sir John Keane, On the 22nd of July the British forces were in 
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camp before this famous city, built upon a rock, towering proudly over the 
fttlinpcnt plniii. The intelligent officers of the ai’iny could not have viewed 
without deep interest this stronghold of Mohammedanism, where the tomb 
of Sultan Mahmud, tlie conqueror of Hindustan, was still preserved, and 
where Mohammedan priests still read the Koran over his grave. The sandal- 
wood gates of this tomb, which in 1025 had teen carried off from the Hindu 
temple of Somnath in Guzerat, vvere to acquire a new celebrity at the close 
of tlii.s Afghan War by an ostentatious triumph, not quite so politic ns that of 
the Sultan Mahmud. At Ghazni, Mohammedanism raamtained its most fana- 
tical aspect. On the day before the final attack, Major Outram attempted 
with part of the shah’s contingent to force tlie enemy from the heights beyond 
the walls. He describes that over the crest of the loftiest peak floated the 
holy banner of green and white, surrounded by a multitude of fanatics, who 
believed they were safe under the sacred influence of the Moslem ensign. A 
shot having brought down the standard-bearer, and the banner being soized, 
tlie multitude fled panic-stricken at the proof of the fallacy of thoir belief. 
On the morning of tlie 23rd the fortress and citadel were stormed. Tliere 
were great doubts, almost universal doubts, at home as to the policy of this 
Afghan War. There could be no doubt as to the brilliancy of this exploit. 

On the 20th of July the British army quitted Ghazni. It entered Kabul 
in triumph on the 7th of August. Shah Sliuja, restored to his sovereignty, 
was once more seated m the Bala Hissar, the ancient palace of his race. Dost 
Muhatnmed had fled beyond the Indian Caucasus. The country appeared 
not only subjected to the new government, but tranquil and satisfied. As 
the spring and summer advanced insurrections began to break out in the 
.surrounding country. Dost Muhammed had again made his appearance, and 
had fought a gallant battle with the British cavalry, in which he obtained a 
partial victory. Despairing, however, of his power effectually to resist the 
British arms, he wrote to Kabul, and delivered himself up to the envoy, Sir 
William Macnaglitcn, claiming the protection of his government. He was 
sent to India, where a place of residence was assigned to him on the north- 
west frontier, with three to of rupees (about £30,000) as a revenue. But 
the danger of the occupation of Afghanistan was not yet overpast. Tlie 
events of November and December, 1841, and of January, 1842, wove of so 
fearful a nature as scarcely to be paralleled in some of their inovdents bv the 
disasters of the mutiny of 1867. 


ran -MA.ss.icRE OF Kabul; the destruction of the British amiy (iS'ii a.d.) 

The British at Kabul were in a condition of false security. The armv 
was in cantonments, extensive, ill-defended, overawetl on every side Within 
these indefensible cantonments English ladies, amongst whom wore Lady 

Rnif domesticated in comfortable houses. Sir 

Bobert Sale ted left Kabul m October, expectiug his wife to follow him in 
a few days. The climate was suited to the English; the officers true to tteh 
national character, had been playing cricket, riding races, fishing, shooting 
and, when winter came, astonishing the Afghans with skating on the hlS 

chio?^ ro/n K ^ November, there was a meeting of Afghan 

Stf L together, however conflicting might be^ their inter- 

n 1 cause against the feringhees (foreigners). One of 

intrigues to stir up tlis- 

ami quarrel with Burnes, who had called him a dog 

and had said that he would recommend Shah Shuja to deprive the rebel of 
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his ears. He proposed that at the contemplated rising on the 2nd of Novem- 
ber the first overt act should be an attack on the house of Burnes. Lady 
Sale,^ in her journal of that day, says, “ This morning early all was in com- 
motion in Kabul; the shops were plundered, and the people weie all fighting.” 
Before daylight an Afghan who was friendly to Burnes came to report to 
him that a plot had been hatched during the night which had for its chief 
object his murder. The vizir arrived with the same warning. Burnes was 
incredulous, and refused to seek safety either in the king’s fortress-palace, 
the Bala Hissar, or in the British cantonments. A mob was before his lioiise. 
Perfect master of the language of the people, he harangued them from a 
gallery. At his side stood his brother Charles, and Lieutenant Broadfoot, 
who had arrived to perforin the office of military secretary to Burnes when 
he should be the highest in place and power. The mob clamoured for the 
lives of the British officers, and Broadfoot was the first to fall by a shot from 
the infuriated multitude. A Mussulman from Kashmir, w'ho had entered 
the house, swore by the Koran that if they would cease firing he would con- 
vey the brothers in safety to the Kuzzilbash (Persian) fort. The three 
entered the garden, when the betrayer proclaimed to the insurgents, “This 
is Secunder Burnes.” The brothers were instantly struck down, and were 
cut to pieces by the Afghan knives. Sir Alexander Burnes, who thus perished 
in the thirty-sixth year of his age, was of the same family as the great Scottish 
poet, his grandfather being tbo brother of the father of Robert Burns. 

From the 2nd of November to the 23rd of December, the position of the 
British at Kabul became more and more perilous. At the beginning of 
the insuviection some vigorous resolve, some demonstration of me power 
of the British arms, might have ensured safety, if not ultimate triumph. 
There were four thousand five hundred good troop in the cantonments, out 
there was no one effectually to lead them against the rebels in the city. There 
were about six hundred British troops in the Bala Hissar. General Sale 
and General Nott were expected with reinforcements, but they were them- 
selves hemmed in by enemies. The alternations of hope and fear amongst 
the unhappy residents, especially the women, are recorded in the journal of 
Lady Sale.^l In the first week of December the troops in cantonments were 
threatened by the near approach of starvation. The camp followers were 
living upon the carcases of dead camels. Negotiations were going on with 
the Afghan chiefs for the safe retreat of the army, and for a supply of pro- 
visions. They were protracted from day to day, the Afghans requiring as a 
first condition that the forts in the neighbourhood of the cantonments should 
be given up. They were evacuated; and then the enemy looked down with, 
triumphant derision upon those who, within their defenceless walls, were per- 
ishing, whilst the supplies which had been promised them were intercepted 
by a rabble from the city. Every day added to the expected difficulties of 
the retreat. The winter was setting in. On the 18th of December snow 
began to fall. Macnaghten, wearied and almost desperate amidst the bad 
faith and insulting demands of the chiefs, received on the evening of the 22nd 
a proposal from Akbar Khan, the son of Dost Muhammed, which even Elphin- 
stone, enfeebled as he was by illness and generally inapt to offer a decided 
opinion, regarded as treacherous. On the morning of the 23rd, according to 
the proposal that had been made to him, Macnaghten, with three friends, 
Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, went out about six hundred yards from 
the cantonment for a conference with Akbar Khan, the sirdar (the title which 
the chief assumed). In an instant they were seized from behind. Lawrence 
and Mackenzie contrived to escape. Trevor was murdered; Akbar Khan 
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rusl^ed upon JlacpagUten in the endeavour to seize and detain him. The 
look of wondering horror that sat upon his upturned face will be for- 
gotten by those who saw it to their dying days, says Kaye. The only 
words he Avas heard to utter were, Az barcte Khoda ( for Gods sake! ). 
Akbar Khan drew a pistol from his girdle — it was one of a pair which Mac- 
naghlen had presented to him the previous day and he shot the unai’ined 
envoy through the body. Wonderful to relate, not a gun was fired norn 
the British cantonments, not a soldier went forth to avenge the murder of 

the British minister. , ^ . , . . i.,. 

Major Pottinger, w’ho now took the place of the unfortunate Macnaghten 
as political agent, exhorted the military chiefs either to fight their way to 
Jalalabad or forcibly to occupy the Bala Hissar. They preferred to capitulate. 
At a council of war on December 26th a treaty was ratified, which contained 
the humiliating conditions that all the guns should be left behind except ,six; 
tiiat all tlie treasure should be given up, and 40,000 rupees paid in bills, to 
be negotiated upon the spot; and that four officers as hostages should be 
detained to ensure the evacuation of Jalalabad by General Sale. On the 6th 
of .Tamiary, 1842, on a morning of intense cold, the army, consisting of four 
thou.‘*aml liA’e hundred fighting men and twelve thousand followers, began 
to move out of the cantonments. The order and discipline which could alone 
saA'e an army retreating in the midst of a hostile population had no place in 
that confused mass, who w’ere without food or fuel or shelter. Akbar Khan 
came up with a body of six bundled hoi'semen to demand other hostages as 
security for the evacuation of Jalalabad. On the 8th, Pottiuger, Lawrence, and 
klackenzie were placed in his hands, Akbar IChan declared that he also camo 
to protect the British and Hindus from the attacks of the Glulzais, one of 
the most fanatic of the Mussubian tribes of Afghanistan. His authority 
appears to have been exerted with all sincerity to interfere between these 
cruel assailants and theiv vietmrs; but it was manifested in vain. The dis- 
organised force entered the pass of Khurd-Kabul, which for five miles is shut 
in by pr^ipitous mountains, wfith a torrent rushing down the centre. On 
the hill-sides ivore the unrelenting Ghilzais, who shot down the fugitives 
without a chance of their being resisted or restrained. In this pass three 
thousand men are stated to have fallen. " The ladies," says Lady Sale,<^ " wore 
ino.stly travelling in kujavas (camel-panniers), and were mixed up with the 
baggage and column in the pass. Here they were heavily fired on," Lady 
Sale, who rode on horseback, was shot in the arm. Her son-in-law was here 
mortally ivounded. On the 9th, Akbar Khan, who had arrived with his throe 
hostages, says Lady Sale,«* “turned to Lawrence and said that lie had a, 
proposal to make, but that he did not like to do so le.st his motives might bo 
mfecoustmed; hut that, as it concerned us more than Inmself, he ivould 
mention it; and that it ivas that all the mnrried men, with their families, 
should come over and put themselves under his protection, he guaranteeing 
tht'iii honourable treatment, and safe escort to Peshawar.” Lawrence and 
1 ottinger urged tlie acceptance of this proposal upon Goneral IClphinstone. 
itiere were ten women and thirteen or more children; six married men went 
with them, with two wounded officers. It was better to trust to Akbar Khan 
tor tlie jiroteetion of tiiese helpless women and children than to continue 
their exposure to the attacks of tlie cruel trib&s whom the sirdar could not 
restmm and to the horrors of a continued march in a most inclement season, 
/.n + 1 ^ rft January the small remnant of the force that had left Kalml 
on tlie 6th continued Its march towards Jalalabad. The native regiinGuts 
were nearly nniiilnlated by cold and hunger and the Afghan knife. The frost- 
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bitten Asiatics, who still crawled to a narrow defile, were unable to make 
any resistance. The dying and the dead soon choked up the narrow gorge 
between the precipitous spurs of two hills. There was now not a single 
sepoy left. Not more than a quarter of the men who had left Kabul now 
survived. Tlie European officers and soldiera scarcely numbered five hun- 
dred. They would have fought with the energy of desperation, but they 
were hemmed in by the crowd of camp-followers, who from the first had 
rendered their march as dangerous as the assaults of their enemies. The 
next day Alcbar Khan invited General Elphinstone and two English officers, 
Brigadier Shelton and Captain Johnson, to a conference. The sirdar required 
that the three should remain as hostages for the evacuation of Jalalabad. 
Elphinstone implored the Afghan to permit him to return and share the for- 
tune of his troops. The two officers were equally unwilling to leave their 
doomed comrades. 

But resistance was in vain. On the evening of the 12th the march wag 
resumed. They had to struggle with the dangers of the Jagdalak pass, in 
which the steep road ascends through a dark defile. As they approached 
the summit they found a barricade of bushes and branches of trees. Here 
the relentless enemy was in waiting. A general massacre ensued, in which 
many of the remaining officers perished. Twenty officers and forty-five 
European soldiers were able to clear the barricade. The next morning they 
were surrounded by an infuriated multitude. They were as one to a hun- 
dred; most of them were wounded; but they were resolute not to lay down 
their arms. 

They all perished except one captain and a few privates, who were taken 
prisoners. Out of those who had been in advance of the column in the pass, 
six reached Futtehabad, within sixteen miles of Jalalabad. These last com- 
panions in misery were three captains^ one lieutenant, and two regimental 
surgeons. Five were slain before the sixteen miles were traversed. General 
Sale’s brigade had held possession of Jalalabad from the morning of the l3th 
of November, when they took the place from the Afghans by surprise. 
From time to time they heard rumours of the perilous position of the British 
force in Kabul, At last a letter, addressed to Captain MacGregor, the poli- 
tical agent, arrived from Elphinstone and Pottinger, stating that an agree- 
ment having taken place for the evacuation of Kabul, they should immedi- 
ately comnieuce their march to India In the absence of any security for 
the safe conduct of the troops to Peshawar, they resolved to disobey these 
instructions, and not to surrender the fort, whose defences they had been 
assiduously labouring to improve. On the 13th of January a sentry on the 
ramparts saw a solitary horseman struggling on towards the fort. He was 
brought in, wounded and exhausted. The one man who was left to tell the 
frightful tale of the retreat from Kabul was Doctor Brydon. 

THE nECONQUEST OE JALALABAD AND KABUL (l812 A.D.) 

The refusal of Sale and MacGregor to surrender Jalalabad was that heroic 
determination to face the danger which in almost every case makes the 
danger less, Akbar Khan lost no time in besieging Jalalabad. Sale bad well 
employed his enforced leisure in repairing the ruinous ramparts and clearing 
out the ditch. He had made the place secure against the attack of an army 
without cannon. But the garrison was not secure against the approach of 
famine. Akbar Khan with a large body of horse was hovering around to pre- 
vent the admission of supplies. On the 19th of February a serious misfor- 
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tune called forth new energies in these resolute men. An earthquake to a 
great extent rendered the labour vain which had been so long employed in 
the repairs of the works. By the end of the month the parapets were restored. 
t!ie breaclies built up, and every battery re-established. At the close of 
March, being at the last extremity for provisions, the garrison made a sortie, 
and carried off five hundred slieep and goats. It was known to Sir Robert 
Sale that General Pollock was advanciiig to his relief. The time was come 
when a vigorous attack on the enemy without raiglit have better results than 
a protracted defence. On the morning of the 7th of April three columns of 
hiinntry, with some field aTtillery and a small eavalvy force, issued from the 
walls of Jalalabad to attack Akbar Khan, who with six thousand men was 
strongly po.sted in the adjacent plain. 

Every point attacked by the three columns was carried, and the victory 
was completed by a general assault upon the Afghan camp. In a few hours 
the battle was over. Two days before this victory General Pollock had 
forced tlie Khyber pass. On the 16th of April Pollock's advanced guard was 
in sight of Jalalabad; and the two little armies were united in the exulting 
hope tbit it would be for them to retiieve the cUsastei’s which had befallen 
the British arms. Lord Ellenborough had arrived at Calcutta as govorjioj- 
general on the 25th of February. The close of Lord Auckland's rule in India 
was clouded with misfortune.s which fell heavily upon a proud and sensitive 
man. His policy was proved to be a mistake. Nothing in the annals of 
Great Britain had ever exhibited so disastrous an issue to a war undertaken 
in tlie confidence that it would avert the possibility of an impending danger. 
When, on the 30tli of January, the utter destruction of the army of Kabul 

Jcnojvn at Calcutta, tlie governor-general published a proolarriation con- 
raining brave words, A new governor-general had arrived, who, appointed 
by a new administration, had been amongst the most vehement denouncers of 
the Afghan War. 


n of Sale and Pollock had renewed the confidence of the 

omisa in India that the storm would soon be overpast. They had inter- 
mpted the hopes of those native powers who believed that the rule of the 

Shah Shuia had been for some time 
able to raamfain hin^elf lli the citadel of Kabul after he had been left to his 
own resmirces He finally perished by assassination. 

rfltw ru n?/ and officers, who were treated as prisoners 

mther t^i] as hostages, were carnecl from fort to fort. General Elnhinstoiip 
died at Texoon on the 23rd of April, At the end of April, General Eutiland 
principal pass between Juettah and Kandahar* and carlv in 
May had jqmed his forces to those of General Nott at KandnhaT Ghazn 
which w,ia m the possession of the Afghans, was recaptured by him on the 

6 of September. General Pollock had been detaineef by sickness and ofclicr 
impediments at Ja a abad to the end nf Aiimn,+ tjA *i f > u otlici 

through the « and wasVo^LliSLt? 

assist them to regain their freedom T^ie^rlxra that he would 

secured the aid of other chiefhhis 0 Jthe 

the ladies, and the children had ouit^ the lioshagcs, 

^;ere proceeding toward L mu 
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Shakespear, wlio had been sent by General Pollock to rescue them from their 
perils. On the 19th a hoiaeman met the party alternating between hope and 
fear, to say that General Sale was close at hand with a brigade. The hus- 
band and the father met his wife and widowed daughter. Their happiness pro- 
duced “ a choking sensation, which could not obtain the relief of tears.” The 
soldiers cheered; a voya! salute from mountain-train guns welcomed them to 
the camp; the joy was proportioned to the terrible dangers that were over- 
past. On the 1st of October a proclamation was issued from Simla by Lord 
Ellenborough, which stated that the disasters in Afghanistan having been 
avenged upon every scene of past misfortune, the British army would be 
withdrawn across the Sutlej. On the 12th of October the army began its 
march back to India. Dost Muhammed was released, and returned to his 
sovereignty at Kabul. 

Of the proclamation dated from Simla on the 1st of October there was 
much adverse notice in parliament. Mr. Macaulay maintained that it was 
antedated; for that on the 1st of October the release of the captives on the 
19th of September could not have been known to the governor-general; and 
that knowing of this joyful event on the 12th he omitted all mention of it, 
that he might have the childish gratification of insulting his predecessor in 
the vice-royalty, by dating on tlie same day on which, in 1838, Lord Auck- 
land had published his unfortunate declaration of the causes and objects of 
the war. But there was another proclamation by Lord Ellenborough which 
his ministerial friends could scarcely vindicate, and which brought down upon 
him the bitterest denunciations of his political enemies. It was as follows: 

PROM TUB GOVERNOB-GElTBRAn TO ALL THE PRINCES, ANP CHIEFS, AND 

PEOPLE OP INDIA 

My BnoTnEiis and My Friends: 

Our victorious army heavs the gates of the temple of Somuautli in triumph from Afghan- 
istan, and the despoiled tomb of Sultan Mahnmmed [Mahmud] looks upon the rums of 
Qhfizni. The insult of eight hundred years Is at last avenged. The gates of the tomple of 
Somuatli, so long the momomlof your humlUatloEi, aro beconio the proudest record of your 
national glory; the proof of your superiority in nriDB over the nations beyond the Indus. To 
you, princes and chiefs of Shliind, of Rnjwnrrn, of Malwa. and of Guzerat, I shall commit this 
glorious trophy of successful ^var. You ^Ylil youtaolves, ’wfith Ml honouv, transmit the gates e£ 
saiulahwood through your respective territories to the restored tomple of Somnnth. The chiefs 
of Sirhind shall bo informed at what time our victorious army ivjll first deliver the gates of the 
temple into their guardianship, at the foot of the bridge of the Sutlej. 

The Hindu temple of Somnath wag in ruins, and it was mamtained by 
those to whom the pompous words of the proclamation were distasteful, that 
the governor-general meant to restore it, and thus to manifest a preference 
for one of the great rival creeds of India — a preference which the policy of 
England expressly forbade. This might be a wrong inference from the words 
of the proclamation. But to despoil the tomb of a worahipper of Mohammed, 
that honour might be done the worshippers of Vishnu, was to offer an out- 
rage to those sensibilities which more than any other cause made and still 
make the British rule in India so like treading on beds of lava. 

THE CONQUEST OF SIND 

In Trafalgar Square, under the shadow of the Nelson Column, is a statue 
of "Charles James Napier, General,” The inscription bears that it was 
“erected by Public Subscription, the most numerous Contributors being 
Private Soldiers.” This renowned warrior is ordinarily termed Conqueror of 

H. W. — VOL. XXII, L 
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Sind He had also a claim to be recorded as a benefactor of mankind m h 
sSsaful endeavour to make his conquest a source of good to the conquei. 
neonle He was the just and beneficent administrator of oinct. 

The country of Smd constitutes the most western limit of India alon 
the southern course of the Indus. It was conquered by the Mohammedai 
In the commencement of the eighth century, and was retained as a dejrenc 
ency of Persia until ite subjugation by Mahmud Gha7.ni. Upon the downfa 
of his UynastVi the Suinras, a race of chiefs of Arab extraction, establishei 
themselves as mclepenclent rulers of the country, until they were clispossessei 
bv the Suinas, wlio were Hindus, and who professed a nomiiml fealty to th 
Patimn sovereigns of Delhi, In the reign of Akbar, Sind became more inti 
mately attached to the Mughal Emphej but the government ox the pro 
viaee was usually entrusted to native- chiefs, whose degree of suboidiuatioi 
was regulated by the ability of the court of Delhi to compel obedience 
Towards the clo.se of the seventeenth century, the Kalhoras, a raeo o 
religious teachers who pretended to derive their origin from the Abassid Caliphs 
and who converted their reputation for sanctity into an engine of worldlj 
aggrandisement, had become possessed of extensive territory in Sind, and 
usurped an ascendancy in its governtnent, which was legalised in the roigti 
of JIuhamnied Shah of Delhi by the appointment of NurMuhammed ICitlhora 
as suliahdar of Tatta. The vicegerent of Sind was .speedily relieved from his 
depeiidance upon Delhi, but was compelled to pay tribute to the conc|ueror, 
Nadir Shah. The death of that prince dissolved the connection with Persia; 
but the new sovereign of Afghanistan claimed the like supremucy over the 
country, and »Sind became, nominally at least, subject to Kabul. The Baluchi 
tribes acquired a leading influence in the affairs of Sind. The Talpur chief 
Fath Ali finally established the authority of liia family in Sind. Tliis power 
he shared with his three brothers, Ghulam Ali, Karm Ali, and Murad 

On the death of Fath Ali in 1801 the three continued to rule together; 
and when Ghulam Ali was killed in 1811 the duumvirate remained supremo; 
but on the death of Karm Ali in 1828 and Murad Ali a few years later, the old 
system was revived, and a government of four again instituted. Such was 
the state of things when British relations with the province [and witli these 
mirs or amirs of Sind] had become necessarily an urgent consideration, owing 
to the Afgiian expedition of 1838. During this crisis of Anglo-Indian history, 
the political officers in Sind and Baluchistan had a difficult task to perform, 
and it is infinitely to their credit that more mischief did not ensue in these 
countries from the many and heavy British disasters in the north.* 

Whatever were the relations of these rulers to the people whom they mis- 
governed, the British authorities in India liad repeatedly entered into treaties 
with them, and in the treaty of 1820 these words were used: " The two con- 
tracting parties mutually bind themselves from generation to generation never 
to look with the eye of covetousness on. the possessions of each other,” But 
fb.® P^s.s.'ige of troop.s through Sind was nece.ssary for carrying on the war 
with Afghani.stao. The amirs remonstrated, but were compcTled to yield, 
boinethiiig more was required by a subsequent treaty. Karachi and Tatta 
were ceded to the British, with power to station troops there; nnd the free 
navigation of the Indus was stipulated as another condition of Great Britain’s 
If'®? o- period some of the amirs had expressed their fears 

tlrat bind was gone — the English have seen the river.” After the IB'itish 
had ivithdrawn from Ghuznee, and when the terror of their name was no 
longer suracienfc to command a compliance with enforced engagements, the 
amii-s began to manifest hostile designs. Sir Charles Napier, having learned 
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that they had assembled an anny of twcnty-five thousand men, resolved 
upon a direct and immediate act of hostility, instead of allowing them to 
gain time by delays and negotiations. Boldness and promptitude in this 
short war effected more than unlimited reinforcements. Emaun-Ghur, in 
the desert of Baluchistan, was a stronghold where the mercenaries of the 
amirs could gather together, safe from pursuit. Napier resolved to attack 
this fortress, whither upon his approach a large body of troops were march- 
ing. 

On the night of the 5th of January, 1843, he commenced a perilous adven- 
ture. With three hundred and sixty of the 22nd Queen's regiment on camels, 
with two hundred of the ir- 
regular cavalry, with ten 
camels laden with provisions 
and with eighty carrying 
water, he set forth to tra- 
verse the arid waste, defy- 
ing the armed bands on every 
side. After a few days the 
camels which drew the how- 
itzers were unable to drag 
them over the sand-hills, and 
the unshrinking Irish soldiers 
took their place. IVlien the 
fortress, which no European 
eye had before seen, was 
reached, it was found de- 
serted. The governor had 
fled with hia treasure, but he 
had left immense stores of 
ammunition behind. Napier 
resolved to destroy Emaun- 
Ghur; and having 
mined it in twenty- 
four places, by a 
simultaneous ex- 
plosion all the 
mighty walls of the 

square tower, which stood as it were the monarch of the vast solitude, 
crumbled into atoms, and the wild bands who went forth to plunder and 
harass the populous Sind, had to retire still further into the desert. Napier 
and his hardy companions, after undergoing great privations on their raarch 
back by a different route, rejoined the main army on the 23rd near Hyder- 
abad. 





Al/AnOD-DEEN GtATUnVAYt DEtHl 


Battle of Miani (18^3 A.D.) 

The British resident at Hyderabad was Major Outram. On the 12th of 
February, the amirs with one exception, the amir of Khairpur, signed the 
treaty which in the previous December had been tendered to them, and 
which, as was to have been expected from its hard conditions, they had evaded 
signing. This was Lord Ellenborough’s “ final treaty,” which Napier was 
to have imposed upon them by an immense force. The day after the signa- 
ture Major Outram was attacked in the residency by eight thousand Baluchis. 
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He had only a hundred foot-soldier3 with him. Irx the rivei', however, the 
•were two war steamers. To these he effected his retreat, by presenting 
bold front to his assailants, whilst the guns of tire steamers swept the flant 
of the jjursuers. With the loss only of three men hilled and two wonnded th 
gallant oflicer joined the main army under Napier, which consisted of foi, 
hundred British ol the 22nd, and two thousand two hundred sepoys ani 
other native troops, Hie 22nd were under the command of Colonel Penne 
father, a name of renown in the Crimean War, The artillery consisted o 
twelve guns. With this force the battle of Miani was fought on the 17th o 
February, On this day Napier wrote in his jounial, “ It is my first battli 
as a commander: i t may be my last. At sixty, that makes little difference; bu 
ray feelings are, it shall be do or die." Wliatever deeds have been done bj 
heroic Englishmen under the inspiration of duly, never was there a greatc) 
deed of warfare than the victory of Miani, which was won by two thousand 
six hundred men against twenty-two thousand. 

The Baluchis were posted on a slope behind the bed of the river Pulailee, 
which was for the most part dry. The half-mile between the two armies was 
rapidly passed; the bed of the river was crossed; up the slope ran the 
intrenid 22nd, and from the ridge looked down upon the B.T.luchi.s “ thiclc ns 
standing corn." The Baluchis covering their heads with their largo dark 
shields, and waving their bright swords in the sun, rushed wilh frantic ges- 
tures upon the front of the 22nd. The Irish soldier.?, with shouts n.s loud 
wild and fierce as theirs, met them with the bayonet, and says 
bir \v Ilham Napier,/ sent their foremost masses rolling back in blood." The 
native infantry came up; the artillery took a commanding position, and 
mowed down the Baluchis with round-shot and canister. Upon the slope 
went on the deadly conflict for three hours, the assailants rushing uinvards 
apiDSt an enemy who resolutely held his ground, the gaps in bis ranks being 
riosed up as fast as they weve made. The result was at one time uncorUvin 
The greater number of the European officers were killed or wounded, Napier 
7nf though surrounded by enemies was iniharinecl. 

Me Nelson, his daring was his safety; but then it was under the direction of 
his g^iiius. He saWj what the eye only of a great commander can eon tJm 

pwln 1 ^ cavalry. Defying the guns on the top of the ridgo, the 

horsemen charged right into the enemy’s (4mp. Thoso who 
had so long stood firm on the hill fell into confusion, Tjie 22ncl and the 
sepoys gained the rklge, and drove the Baluchis over, Tim inMitv liost of 

^ of led on to Srv ? one 

who had gained us experience m the great battles of the peiiinsSa^ b^ one 
who knew that large masses of men, however brave anclSS aroenr 
t¥**' ^'^ovements are directed by some mastor'inind' 

brs«t s,tt «■' »ii wuifbo lost 

this chief who Imd coine wrth twemv rt » 

of Hyderabad to ree^v^r £ city H h w 

Mowed up by tt,e BriW, oscupatiou of Mirpu,.^ ThT^pi&I 
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was so broken that after two slight actions in June, when Shere Muhammed 
was routed and fled into the desert, the war was at an end. 

Sind was annexed to the British possessions, and Sir Charles Napier was 
appointed its governor. He ruled the country for four years. He saw the 
great natural resources of Sind, and he led the way in rendering them avail- 
able for commercial purposes by costly public works. The great branch of 
the Indus was opened to restore the fertility of Cutch. A gigantic pier wag 
constmctecl at Karachi, by which a secure harbour was formed; and now the 
port is connected with the Indus by a railway. He made the revenue of the 
province sufficient to support the expenditure for its civil and political admin- 
istration. But above all, he made the native population prosperous and con- 
tented under the British rule. 

The state of the people under his wise government is thus described by Sir 
William Napier,/ the historian of the Sind War: “The labourer cultivates in 
security his land; the handicraftsman, no longer dreading mutilation of his 
nose or ears for demanding remuneration for his work, is returning from the 
countries to which he had fled, allured back by good wages and employment. 
Young girls are no longer torn from their families to fill the zenanas of the 
great, or sold into distant slavery. The Hindu merchant and Parsee trafficker 
pursue their vocation with safety and confidence; and even the proud 
Baluchi warrior, not incapable of noble sentiments, though harsh and savage, 
remains content with a government which has not meddled with his right or 
subsistence, but only changed his feudal ties into a peaceful and warlike 
dependence. He has, moreover, become personally attached to a conqueror 
whose prowess he has felt in battle, and whose justice and generosity he has 
experienced in peace," 

The close of the year 184:3 was marked by another great military success 
in India. The state of Gwalior was in 1804 placed under the protection of 
the British government. The successor of the rajah who died in 1843 was a 
minor, and a regent was appointed, with the approbation of the governor- 
general, The regent was expelled by the Mahvattas, and the British resident 
was insulted. Lord Ellenborough, to whom war appeared a noble pastime 
in which an amateur might laudably indulge, immediately sent Sir Hugh Gough 
from Agra with fourteen thousand troops; and on the 29th of December he 
fought the battle of Maharajpur, when the Mahrattas were defeated with 
great loss. On the same day, Major-General Grey also defeated the Mahrattas 
at Punniar. The usurping government immediately submitted, and the strong 
fortress of Gwalior was occupied by a British governor. These warlike pro- 
ceedings, however brilliant and successful, were not acceptable to the majority 
in the direction of the East India Company.^ [In the next year they recalled 
Lord Ellenborough.] 

am HENHV HaEOINGB and the WAB with the SIKHS 

Sir Henry Hardinge, who had served with great distinction in the Penin- 
sular War, and at the famous battle of Waterloo, where he had the rpisfortune 
to lose his left arm, arrived at Calcutta in July, 1844, and began his govern- 
ment by such measures as were most likely to maintain peace, and advance 
the civilisation of the country. 

Soon after his arrival he published a document stating that, in all appoint- 
ments to public offices throughout Bengal, preference would be given to 
those among the candidates who had been educated in the government school^ 
especially to such as had distinguished themselves by their attainments; and 
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thb regulation was to apply to the subordinate as vrell ns to the higher siU 
ations; so that in appointing a public officer, even of the lowest grade, 
man who can read and write is preferred to one who cannot. But Sir Henry' 
pacific intentions were speedily frustrated, and ho was compelled by circum 
stances to engage in a war, the final result of which not only extended th 
liritlsh dominion in India, but was probably also the means of preserving it. 

Altliough secedere in some respects from the orthodox religion of th' 
Hindus, the Sikhs retain so many essential articles of the Bralunanical faith 
that they may be justly classed among the Hindu races. In the origina 
institution, the Siklig were a religious eononiunity, who, in consonance witl 
the benevolent objects of their founder, Niuiak Shah, a native of the Punjab 
proposed to abolish the distinction.? of caste, and to combine Hindus anc 
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readily adopted a faith which made but trifling demands upon their belief 
and differed in few material points from that which they professea. Com- 
munity of danger became the bond of both a religious and a social organi- 
sation, and a nation grew out of a sect. As the birth-place of their founder 
Nanak, and of the teacher who in a still greater degree gave to the Sikhs their 
characteristic peculiarities, Guru Govind Siugh was the Punjab, it was there 
that they congregated and became organised, in spite of the efforts of the 
viceroys of Lahore for their suppression, until they had become masters of 
the whole of the country from the Sutlej to the Indus.!! 

Sir A. Lyall calls attention to the fact that “ an insurrectionary move- 
ment is always particularly dangerous if it takes a religious complexion.” 
The Sikhs regarded their first prophet ns having suffered martyrdom, and 
there had been engendered hi their minds an abidmg hatred of Islam 
because of the persecution to which they had been subjected by the later 
Mughal emperors. Although they were repeatedly and severely puni.shed, 
they as often pso up again against their oppressors. Ahmed Shah over- 
throw thorn with groat slaughter in 17C1 ; yet a year later they retaliated by 
killing his governor at Sirhind; and in 1764 they revolted at Kandahar, 
Ahmed Shah, however, managed to retain a fairly firm control over the 
Punjab to the lime of his death in 1773 ; but his successors were less power- 
ful, and the Silch confederation became stronger and stronger.® 

RANJIT SINGH OF LAHORE 

Ranjit Singh was about twelve years old when the death of his father, in 
1792, left him in possession of a large territory, of which his mother assumed 
the government during his minority; and being an ambitious, unprincipled 
woman, she entirely neglected the education of her son, as a means of retain- 
ing her own power; so that the boy w.as not even taught to read or write. 
She became, at length, so unpopular that she was assassinated — ■ some say 
with the connivance of her son, who assumed the government at the age of 
seventeen, a short time before the fall of Tipu Sahib. 

It happened that young’ Ranjit had improval the opportunity to per- 
form some service for Shah Zainan, king of the Afghans, who in return 
invested him with the government of Lahore [1798]; and after the dethrone- 
ment of that monarch, Ranjit asserted his inaependence, and with the gen- 
eral consent of the Sikhs took the title King of Lahore, and soon established 
his authority over the whole of the Punjab. 

Ranjit Singh, being anxious to keep on friendly terms with the British 
government, concluded a treaty with an envoy sent to his court for that pur- 
pose, by which he agreed not to attempt to extend his territories to the east, 
beyond the boundary of the Sutlej river; but this treaty did not limit his 
ambition in other directions; and during the civil wars of the Afghans that 
followed the dethronement of Shah Shuja, he made great additions to his 
kingdom, both on the south and the west. The unfortunate Shuja, when he 
fled from Kabul, had at first sought shelter at Lahore, where he was detained 
for some time as a prisoner, and compelled to give up all the jewels; so that 
Ranjit Singh became, in 1813, the possessor of the famous diamond Koh-i-nur, 
whicli signifies " the mountain of light." The murder of Fatteh Kliau, and 
the consequent breaking up of the Afghan monarchy, opened the way for the 
further aggrandisement of the king of Lahore, who crossed the Indus, and 
thus possessed himself of Peshawar; about the same time he became master 
of the beautiful valley of Kashmir [1819]. 
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The death of RanjitSinglij in June, 1839, dgirived the English of a pow- 
erful filly, and the eastern nations of one of their greatest rulers. This illus- 
trious prince, the founder of a vast empire, which was destined to fall with 
him to whom it owed its rise, was succeeded by his son, Kliarrak Singh, who 
survived him but a few months. The funeral obsequies of the latter were 
celebrated with the sacrifice of one of his wives, and on the same clay his 
son and svicctssor, Nihal, was accidentally killed by the falling of a beam, as 
he was passing under a gateway on his elephant. This event gave rise to 
much confusion in the state, as there was no direct heir to the crown; and 
one party supported Lilian Singh, who had been Ranjit’s chief ininistor- 
while the opposite faction prcclaimed Shir Singh, another prince of the 
family. Such was the state of affairs in the Punjab during the early part of 
the Afghan War, and consequently the Sikhs were too much occupied with 
their own troubles to afford tliat efficient aid which had been expected from 
the friendly alliance that had subsisted between the British govermnout and 
the late monarch, Ranjifc Singh. 

j government took no part in tbo dissensions that followed the 

death of Kharrak Singh, but maintained a friendly intercourse with Shir Singh 
in order to secure for the troops in Afghanistan a free passage through the 
Punjab, from Kabul to Britisli India. The condition of the country was at 
this time extremely wretched. The great Sikh army —which had boon organ- 
ised by Itenjit Singh on the European system, and which in his time had been 
a powertul lorce, commanded by European officers — was now disbanded' 
the roads were infested with banditti, who plundered the villages witll 
instances set them on fire; so that the miserable 
^ everywhere, without the moans of prociSg 
food or shelter, while the government was too weak to afford them protection 
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were stationed on the banhs of the Sutlej, which is the largest of the streams 
that flow into the Indus, and forms the eastern boundary of the Punjab, 
separating that country from the British territories. ’ 

While the governor-general was thus preparing for a war in the north of 
India, Sir Charles Napier was earning fresh laurels m Sind, where the British 
authority was still resisted by some of the mountain tribes, whose depreda- 
tions in the districts around the locality prevented the establishment of good 
order, and acted as a check upon the industry of the peaceful inhabitants. 
[In January, 1845, Sir Charles succeeded in reducing them to submission.] 

FIRST SIKH WAR (1S45-181G A.D.) 

In the mean time, the signs of a war with the Sikhs were growing more 
manifest, till at length little doubt could be entertained that they were con- 
templating an attack 
on the British terri- 
tories. Although the 
rani and her ministers 
pretended to the Brit- 
ish authorities that the 
hostile movements of 
the troops were not 
sanctioned by them, it 
is well known they en- 
couraged the invasion 
as a means of ridding 
themselves of a turbu- 
lent soldiery, of whom 
they were in perpetual 
fear. In short, the war 
was determined upon 
at Lahore, and the 
Sikh army, consisting 
of not less than fifty 
thousand warlike men 
furnished with one 
hundred and eight 
pieces of artillery, and 
well trained in the 
European system of 
warfare, advanced 
tow.ard the Sutlej, in 
hostile array. It ap- 
pears to have been an 
unprovoked aggression 
on the part of the Sikhs; and as they sought the war without a reasonable 
pretext of quarrel or complaint, they are not entitled to that degree of com- 
passion which the result would otherwise hatm called forth. The greatest 
cause of regret is that many valuable lives were sacrificed in the contest. 

The Sikhs began to cross the river on the 11th of December, and took up 
a position at Ferozshaw, a village about ten miles from the populous town 
of Eirozpur, and an equal distance from the village of Mudki, the British 
headquarters. Orders had been sent to the troops at Ambala to join the 
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army without delay; and by forced marchea, they performed the jounie} 
(one hundred and fifty miles), along heavy roads of sand, in six days, suf 
fering greatly from fatigue and thirst, as no water was to be procured on 
the way. 

On their ai rival at Mudki, on the 18th of December, they found the enemy 
was then advancing in order of battle, and though nearly worn out -with toil 
they had scarcely one hour to rest and refresh tixemsolves, before the action 
commenced. It Ia.sted from three o'clock in the morning till sojne time after 
nightfall, for the Sikhs fought with the utmost bravery, and it was not with- 
out con-siderable loss on the part of the British that they were at length 
driven from the field, leaving behind them seventeen of their guns, wmch 
had been captured during the engagement, and some thousands of their 
fallen comrades. Among the distiiiguished officers who fell at the battle of 
Mudki, was Sir Robert Sale, who with his wife had lately returned to India 
having beeii in England since his memorable campaign m Afghanistan, 

After this defeat the >Sik!is returned to Ferossliaw where, for three days 



sevdio conllict tUan that at Mviclki, for the Silclis had llio advantage of tivinc 
from belimd their batteries, which could not be destroyed without a fright- 
ful sacrifice of life. Ere the close of day, however, this was partially effeotetl' 
but the issue of the battle was still uncertain, for while it was yet i-firium 
the night set m, and obhged the combatants to cease for awhile their deadlv 
strife, It wa.s very cold and dark. The weary soldiers, without food or 
extra covering, lay doTO among their dead and dying companions, exposed 
to the cannonading of the enemy, which was kept up during Die whole /light- 
and was renewed, the enemy put to nitht, 

Seventy-tlii-ee piee^ of cannon were captured in this engagement But 
the victors had scarcely congratulated each other on their success, wlien a 
fresh army was seen acfvancmg, led by one of the chiefs who had nst il/d 
IS BritKh troops had to begin a fresh battle under all the disacivStages 
of e.xl|austed strength and spirits. By exertions almost supeiSn this 

chiefs killed, anc t o Bri S 

it fK'l r 

take ])]ace. They formed a soJiH bvir) JiTfn battle would .soon 
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to intercept his march, and the two arffes met aUW 
has given its name to one of the rnostTnPmn. ani' of Aliwal, whicli 

tory of British India. meiiioiable battles recorded in tho his- 
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The battle of Aliwal was fought on the 28th of January, 1846, and ended 
in a complete victory over the enemy, whose loss was terrific; for, in addition 
to the many hundred slain in the combat, great numbers perished m their 
despairing efforts to make their way across the river, llich shawls and gold 
bracelets in abundance fell into the hands of the victors. The immediate con- 
sequence of this engagement was that the whole of the territory on the left 
bank of the Sutlej submitted to the British government, and the Lahore 
troops evacuated every fort that they had held on that side of the river. 

But the main body of the Sikh army was still encamped on the opposite 
side of their fortified bridge at the village of Sobraon, and yet numbered 
about thirty thousand men, while it had seventy pieces of cannon remaining; 
added to which, they occupied a fort that was very strongly fortified; so 
that the British troops had before them the prospect of another sanguinary 
engagement. 

Sir Harry Smith, with his forces, rejoined the commander-in-chief, and 
on the 10th of February the battle of Sobraon terminated this eventful cam- 
paign. The intrenchea camp was attacked and taken by storm, after a 
most desperate struggle, in which thirteen British officers were killed, and 
about one hundred wounded, the losses in the ranks being great in propor- 
tion. The victory, however, although so dearly purchased, was a decisive 
one. TJie Sikh army was almost totally destroyed, every gun captured, and 
it seemed as if scarcely a vestige was left of that formidable power which had 
so seriously threatened the perpetuation of the British dominion in India. 
Immediately after the battle of Sobraon, the victorious generals encamped 
in the Punjab, at Kussoor, about sixteen miles from the bank of the river 
aird thirty-two from the capital. 

In the moan time the utmost confusion prevailed at the court of Lahore, 
where a very remarkable person was acting in the capacity of prime minister. 
This was the rajah Gulab Singh, the uncle of Heera, and brother of Dhlan 
Singh. He was a powerful chief, with plenty of men and money at Ida com- 
mand; but since the death of his brother, lOhian, he had resided at his for- 
tress of Jamu, among the mountains, watching the course of public events. 
On the breaking out of the war, he brought his army, with abundance of 
stores and money, to the capital, but avoided taking any decided part in the 
contest. 

After the battle of Aliwal, the rani, though his personal enemy, was in- 
duced to appoint him prime minister, in the hope of obtaining his assistance, 
which he did not refuse, but still delayed his departure for the camp, under 
various pretences, and was yet at Lahore when the news of the total defeat of 
the array at Sobraon changed the whole face of affairs. The rani and her 
party were now anxious to make peace on the best terms tliey could, and 
Gulab Singh was commissioned to proceed at once to the British camp for 
that purpose. The rajah wisely insisted that they .should first sign an agree- 
ment to abide by such terms as he should make; and thus invested with full 
power to negotiate, he arrived at Kussoor on the 15th of February, accom- 
panied by several of the most influential of the sirdars. 

The governor-general received him without the usual ceremonies; and 
after alluding to the unjustifiable conduct of the Sikh government in begin- 
ning a war w'ithout the slightest pretext, he referred the minister to his 
agent and secretary, who were in possession of the terms on which he would 
pardon the late aggression, and renew the friendly alliance between the Sikh 
and British governments. These conditions were the cession of the whole 
territory between the Sutlej and Beas rivers; the payment of a million and 
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a half sterling, as an indemnity for the expenses of the war; the surrender 
of all the rest of the cannon tliat had been pointed against the British; and 
the total disbanding of the army, to be newly constituted upon principles 
approved by the British government. 

The raj.ah signed the treaty, and the governor-general issued a proclama- 
tion to the effect that, as he had been forced into this war by an unprovoked 
attack on the part of the Sikhs, he felt it necessary to adopt such measures 
as W'ould secure the British dominions from such aggressions in future; and 
that, as it was not the wish of the British government to take advantage of 
the success ol its arms to enlarge its territories, he should endeavour to re- 
establish the Sikh government in the Punjab, on such a footing as should 
enable it to exercise authority over its soldiers and protect its subjects.” It 
was then stipulated tliat the maharajah and principal chiefs should repair to 
the British camp to tender their submission. The summons was promptly 
obeyed, and the young prince, mounted on au elephant, and attended by 
Gulab Singh and about twelve of the sirdars, had an interview with the 
governot-geaeral, when his submission was tendered by the minister, and 
it was then declared that he would in future be treated as a friend and ally. 

These arrangements lieiiig all completed, Dhulocp Singh, who was only 
fen years of age, was conducted back in state to liis palace in the citadel of 
Lahore by a large escort of European and native troops, who formed alto- 
gether a grand and imposing spectacle; the youthful sovereign, surrounded 
by his chiefs, in all the pomp of barbaric splendoui-, riding amid the victori- 
ous troops, who might be regarded as both his conquerors and protectors. 

The tr^ty of peace had, however, still to be ratified, and ns the Lahore 
government was not able to pay the sum that had been stated, it became 
necessary to alter the conditions. It was therefore settled that half a mil- 
lion in money should be paid, inslead of one million and n half; and that as 
an eqaivalent for the deficient million, all the country should be ceded that 
the Beaa and the Indus, including the beautiful vale of Kashmir. 
The greater part of tins territory was bestowed in full sovereignty on Gulab 
consideration of the neutrality he preserved during tlio war; and 

ivfi in valuable an acquisition of tevvitory, was to pay seventy- 

five lacs of rupees, equal to £800,000. ^ ^ 

on the^'oth '‘P «'ened at Lahore, 

on tne llith of March, 1846, by the representatives of the late conteudinf^ 

powere, and was afteiwards confirmed by the seals of the governor-conend 
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miles from Lahore, and there placed in close confinement. The earl of Dal- 
housie was appointed in November, 1847, to succeed Sir Henry Hardinge as 
governor-general. He arrived in India and assumed the reins of government 
early in the following year.^ 


DALHOUSIB’s GOVERNOnSHIP AND THE SECOND SIKH WAR (1848-1849 A.D.) 

Peace was not long preserved. The governor of Multan, Diwan Mulraj, 
desired to resign. Two English officers sent by the resident to talre over 
charge of the fort were murdered, the 19tli of April, 1848, and their escort 
went over to the diwan. Another of the assistants to the resident, Lieutenant 
Herbert Edwardes, then in the Derajat, west of the Indus, hearing of the 
attack on the two officers, hastened to their assistance. On hearing of their 
fate he collected a force ivith which to attack the Multan army while the 
insurrection was yet local. This he did with signal success. But Multan 
could not fall before such means as he possessed. The movement spread, tlie 
operations widened, and the Sikh and English forces were in the field again.? 


The Batiks of Chilianwah, Mvlian, and Gufrat ( 18 J\S A.T).) 

(3n the 13th of January, 1849, the British forces under Lord Gough came 
in sight of the encampment of the enemy at Chilianwala. It was Lord 
Gough's intention not to attack the enemy so late in the day, but Shir Singh, 
the commander of the Sikh troops, knew the ground; he had possession of the 
jungle, and he knew, also, the reckless bravery of his antagonist. It suited 
his purpose that the conflict should be immediate. He allowed a few of his 
advanced posts to be overpowered, that the enemy might be enticed on; and 
when Lora Gough was close enough, the Sikli batteries opened upon him. 
The Sikh artillery, well placed and well plied, made fearful havoc. The 
British guns, pointed against the jungle, could do no such damage as the 
artillery of the enemy. A. loss of about one hundred officem and two thousand 
five hundred men, on the part of the British, was the result. "Although," 
says Lord Goughj in his despatches, " the enemy, who defended not only his 
guns but his position with desperation, was driven, in much confusion and 
with heavy loss, from every part of it, and the greater part of his field artillery 
was actually captured, the march of bngades to their flanlcs to repel parties 
that had ralliecl, and the want of numbers and consequent support to our 
right flank, aided by the cover of the jungle and the close of the day, enabled 
him, upon our further advance in pursuit, to return and cariy off, unobserved, 
the greater portion of the guns we liad thus gallantly carried at the point of 
the bayonet." 

Such was the battle of Chilianwala: the bravery of the British troops 
and their commander achieved a barren victory over a formidable enemy, 
who had all the advantages of position in his favor. After a battle so disas- 
trous on both sides, the two armies encamijed within four miles of each other 
to recruit their exhausted energies and to prepare, on the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, for another encounter which might prove more decisive, if not less 
bloody, than that of Chilianwala, There we will for the present leave them, 
and return to Multan, and give in brief the details of an attack, which resulted 
in the capture of this ahnost impregnable fortress and city. 

Mulraj had about nine thousand men, and the besieging army under 
General Wliish amoimted to about twenty-eight thousand, well provided, 
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The operations began on the 27tli of December, by an attack upon two several 
points of tlie suburbs, which were earned at the bayonet’s point; and after 
bombardment, breach, and storm, lasting, with but slight intervals of repose, 
for six days, the British flag was planted upon the walls of Multan by a ser- 
genut-major of the company’s fusiliers. A perfect storm of bullets for a time 
flew around him; the colour was torn in tatters, and the stall broken. For an 
instant no one could reach him; but there he stood cheering his eomradcs to 
come on. Tliere was no need of exhortation ~ onward they pressed, the 
enemy doggedly retiring before them, and fighting as they withdrew. The 
walls were scaled about three o’clock on the 2nd of January; by sunset the 
city was fully in po,?session of the besieging forces. Miilraj took refuge in the 
citadel, But on the 22nd of January — when it had become evident that he 
could not hold his position for twenty-four hours longer — Mulraj surrendered 
himself, Ins forces, and the citadel, unconditionally into the hands of the British. 

For four weeks after the battle of Chiliamvala, the British and Sikh 
armies remained inactive, with a slight change of position. Chullur Singh, 
father of Shir Singh, had eKected a junction with his son but did not bring so 
numerous and well-appointed a reinforcement as was expected. The army 
of Lord Gough, ou the contrary, had been considerably increased. After the 
capture of Multan, General Whish, by a scries of rapid marches, arrived with 
Ills victorious detaclunent at the Chenab, and effected a junction with Lorcl 
Gough, when battle was given to Shir Singh without further delay. It was 
an open-field fight by da^iglit, the Sikhs not having, as at Chllianwala, the 
advantage of darkne-ss and a thick jungle to protect them from the fatal aim 
of their enemy’s guns. 

Tlie British army was about twenty-five thousand men. with one hundred 
cannon; that of the »Sikhs was about forty thousand. Tneir artillery, how- 
ever, was comparatively deficient, amounting to but sixty guns. Shir Singh 
chose his own position around the village of Giijrat, and the British army 
moved to attack him early in the morning of the 21st. 'The British line 
extended nearly tlirce miles right and left. The Sildis gave way on all points, 
and fled in the utmost confusion. The victory was obtained at a loss of life 
comparatively small on the part of the British — namely, of five ollicors and 
nm^y-two men. The loss on the part of the Sikhs was enormous. 

On the day after this decisive battle, General Gilbert, with a force of fif- 
teen thousand men, was despatched in pursuit. On the 14th of March, Shir 
bmgh and his father, Chuttur Singh, with eleven others of the principal 
sirdars, arrived in the British camp at Rawal Piudi, and dolivorod up tlieir 

Pi“es of artillery and sixteen thousand stand of arms 
were at the same time .surrendered. 

a proclamation declaring the Sikh dynasty at an 
tlie Pimjab annexed to the British dominions. The maharajah, no 

resiip^uMihhf}”’ ^“'*7 thousand pounds, and to 

reside witkm the British dominions. The few chiefs not convicted of treason 
were allowed to retain their estates. 
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from Golconcla to Delhi, where, in the 3 'ear 1G65, it was seen by the French 
traveller Tavernier, in the possession of Aurangzeb. Sometimes worn on 
the person of the Mughal emperors, sometimes adorning the famous peacock 
throne, this inestimable gem was safely preserved at Delhi until the iVasion 
of Nadir Sliah. Ainong the spoils of conquest which the Persian warrior 
carried back with him, in triumph, to Khorassan, and which have been vari- 
ously estimated at from twenty to one hundred million pounds sterling, the 
Koh-i-nur was the most precious trophy. But it was destined to pass from 
Persia as quickly as that ephemeral supremacy in virtue of which it had been 
acquired When the Pereian conqueror was assassinated, in 1747, the Afghan 
chief, Ahmed Abdullah Shah, who had served under him as treasurer, on his 
return to Herat carried with him the treasure in his possession, including this 
diamond. It seemed as if the Koh-i-nur carried with it the sovereignty of 
Hindustan; for the conquests of Ahmed were as decisive as those of Nadir, 
and it was by his influence and assistance that the last emperor ascended the 
throne of the Mughals. 

With the overthrow of the Durani monarchy by the consolidated power of 
the Sikhs, under Ranjit Singh, the jewel passed to a new master. Shah 
Shiija, of Kabul, was the last chief of the Abdullah djmasty who possessed it, 
"VWicnShah Shuja was a fugitive from Kabul, under the equivocal protection 
of the Sikh chief, Ranjit Singh put the shah under strict surveillance, and 
made a formal demand for the jewel. The Durani prince hesitated, prevari- 
cated, temporised, an.d employed all the artifices of oriental diplomacy, but in 
vain. 

When first given to Shah Jahan, the Koh-i-nur was still uncut, weighing, 
it is said, in that rough state, nearly eight hundred carats, which were reduced 
by the unskilfulness of the artist to two hundred and seventy-nine, its present 
weight. It was cut by Hortensio Borgis, a Venetian, who, instead of receiving 
a compensation for his service, was fined ten thousand rupees for his wasteful- 
ness, by the enraged Mughal. In foira it is “rose-cut,” that is to say, it is cut 
to a point in a series of small faces, or “facets,” without any tabular surface. 
The Koh-i-mir was seized by the British resident at Lahore, when first apprised 
of the outbreak at Multan. At the conclusion of the war it was taken to 
England, presented to the queen, and placed among the jewels of the crown.** 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS'. THE SECOND BURMESE WAR (> 1848-1852 A.D.) 

After these bloody wavs, the British Empire in the East enjoyed several 
years of undisturbed repose. All the outbreaks which had occurred subse- 
quent to the Afghanistan disaster, every effort at independence which had 
been made, had led to overthrow and subjugation. The Sind amirs had tried 
it, and failed ; the Gwalior people had tried it, and failed. Even the great 
and colossal power of the Sikhs had been overthrown; and after two desperate 
and bloody campaigns, their capital had been taken, their army disbanded, 
their kingdom incorporated with the aU-conquering state. Stmek with this 
astonishing series of victories immediately succeeding so dire a calamity, the 
inhabitants of the vast peninsula of Hindustan, for the time at le^t, aban- 
doned the contest; and, submitting to the dominion of the British as the 
decree of providence, sought only to improve the advantages which the general 
establishment of internal peace afforded, and to improve the meMS of industry 
which its vast extent and powerful protection seemed to promise. 

The Bast India Company took advantage of this precious breathing-time 
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The Taking of Fort MarMan 

This happy state of tranquillity was first broken in upon, in 1852, by a 
»„„<! rupffi with the Bumteec gove„,e«t, wh,ch ^ 1 ^ 1 = 

court, and their incon- 
ceivable ignorance of 
the strength of the 
power with which they 
wore in close contact. 
So many case.s_of in- 
jury occurred in the 
course of the years 
1851 and 1852, that 
the governor-general 
came to the conclu,sion 
that the law of nations 
had been violated, es- 
pecially by the gov- 
ernor of llangoon in 
his cruel and oppres- 
sive conduct to British 
subjects. The period 
allowed for accoinino- 
dation having elapsed, 
an expedition was de- 
spatched under the 
command of General 
Godwin, an experi- 
enced officer, who had 
been engaged in the 

former war, to enforce redress. The expedition sailed for the mouth of the 
Irawadi on the 28th of March, the naval force being under the orders of Rear- 
Admiral Austen. On the 5th of April the fort of Maitaban, commanding one 
of the entrance.s of the river, was attacked, and the place carried, tliough gar- 
risoned by five thousand of the best soldiers in the Bunnese Empire, 

After this succe&s the expedition proceeded up the Irawadi to Rangoon, 
which stands on the left bank of the principal branch of the river, about 
twenty miles from the sea. Hostilities were commenced by a general alLack 
by the war-steamers on the enemy’s flotilla and river defencos; and in a few 
hours the former were all burned, and the latter levelled with the ground. 
The troops were then landed without further resistance, and advanced against 
the town. The garrison fled in confusion tlwough the southern and western 
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gates, where they were met by the fire of the steamers, and obliged to seek 
safety by dispersing in the jungle. 

The immediate surrender of Rangoon was the result of this victory which 
was soon followed by the submission of all the adjacent country. The stores 
ammunition, and heavy guns were then landed, and placed in Rangoon, whicli 
was strengthened and garrisoned by a strong body of troops, it being the design 
of government to make it not only the base of present operations, but a per- 
manent acquisition to the British Empire in the East. These precautions 
having been taken, the troops were again moved fonvard up the Irawadi. 
On the 19th they were before Bassein, W'here a strong mud-fort was stormed, 
after a desperate resistance. Martaban, the first conquest of the British, 
which was garrisoned only by a small native force, was .soon after attacked 
by a large body of Burmese, but the assailants were repulsed with great 
slaughter. Encouraged by these successes, an expedition was fitted out eariy 
in July, under Captain Tavleton, to reconnoitre the river as far as Prome, 
which was taken. 

Offensive operations were re.sumed as soon as the return of the cool season 
rendered them practicable. On the 25th of September the troops were em- 
barked at Rangoon, and they came in sight of Prome on the 9th of October, 
where they wore shortly after landed. They immediately advanced, and 
made themselves masters of a/ortified pagoda situated on an eminence which 
commanded tlie enemy's position. Upon this the Burmese evacuated the 
town in the night. This success was followed by the capture of Pegu, a large 
town about sixty miles from Rangoon (November 20th). This was followed 
by a proclamation from the govcrnoi-geneml, which, “in compensation for 
the past,_ and for better security for the future, proclaimed that the province 
of Pegu is now, and shall hencefortli bo, a portion of the British territories in 
the East.” 

No further attempt was now nmdo to disquiet the British in their newly 
acquired conquest, and unbroken peace reigned through their vast dominions 
from the mouths of the Indus to those of the Irawadi, and from Cape Comorin 
to the Himalaya snows, 

ANNEXATION OP OUDH (1856 A.D.) 

This period of tranquillity, during which Lord Dalhousie was incessantly 
occupied with his great projects of domestic improvement and social ameliora- 
tion, was not even interrupted by an important event in the east of India, 
Tliis was the annexation of Ouclh, which, without any hostilities, was carried 
into effect by a simple resolution of the governor-general in council on March 
17th, 1856. This powerful slate, whose inhabitants were a nation of warriors, 
lies on the eastern bank' of the Ganges, between Cawnpore and Nepal, 
embracGS twenty-five thousand .square miles of territory, and contained at 
tire period of annexation five million inhabitants. ^ 

It was, however, notorious that, though the kings of Oudh since that time 
had never failed in their duty to the British government, but, on the con- 
trary, essentially served it on many occasions, yet they had scandalously 
violated the rights of their own subjects. The government of Lucknow, the 
capital, was perhaps the most corrupt and oppressive in the world, so far as 
its own people wore concerned. Moved by the petitions of the unhappy 
sufferers under these exactions, and by the obvious discredit which they 
brought on the British government and connection, the governor-general in 
1856 proposed a treaty to the king of Oudh, by which the sole and exclusive 
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administration of the country was to be transferred to the East India Com- 
pany, with the right to the whole state revenue, burdened with a due provisiozi 
to the rei^oing family, who weze to be allowed to retain their royal titles, and 
enjoy thew pdaces and parks at Lucknow. These tenns, as might have been 
expected, having been lejected by the king, a proclamation was forthwith 
issued, declaring the kingdom incorporated with the dominions of the East 
India Companyj and requiring all the inhabitant to yield obedience to their 
authority. The British forces immediately enteind the country from Agra 
and Cawnpore, and took possession of the capital and whole territories witli' 
out resistance. About the same time the territories of the rajah of Satara 
were incorporated with the British dominions; those of the rajah of Berar 
Imd already been absorbed in 1853; but these encroachraonts, being on incon- 
siderahle native potentates, were made without opposition, and excited very 
little attention. 

Unhappily the ease with which this annexation was accomplished at the 
time inisled the government as to the precautions necessary to secure this 
acquisition, and the representations of Lord Dalhoiisie on that subject re- 
mained without effect. Not a man of European race was added to die force 
in the country; Delhi, the great arsenal of northern India, was left exclusively 
in the hanils of the native troops; and a few hundred British, and a few 
battalions of sepoys, formed the sole garrison of the most warlike and formid- 
able people of eastern India. 


ALISON ON THE RULE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

The war in the Punjab throws a bright light on those which preceded it in 
Gwalior and Sind, and vindicates Lord Ellenborough's adininistratious from 
the aspersions thrown upon it for the commencement of hostilities against 
these powers. Judging by the European standard, there can bo no doubt 
that ho wa.s the aggressor on both those occa.sions; because, although the nativo 
powers were the first to engage in hostile acts, this had been rendered neces- 
sary by a course of encroachments on the part of the British. But it is now 
apparent that this was unavoidable. The opposite system \,-as followed by 
the East India directors and Lord Hardinge, who fomwore all hostile prepara- 
tions against the feiklis, and brought the Indian Empire to the brink of ruin 
m order to giving a pretext even for hostilities; and what was the coni 
7^’?- hazard was incurred, and 
tnriSVf f ft«d llio shedding of 
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downfall. ^ opponents have the power to effect it, political 

But the same form of justification can scarcely be applied to the incorpora- 
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tion of Oiidh. Unlike the warlike powers in the northwest of India, the gov- 
ernment of Oudli hod engaged in no hostile designs or preparations against 
that of Great Britain. Through all the changes of tortone for a half century, 
it had stood faithful by the British. Whatever faults it hail committed, and 
they were many, had been dnectod against ite own subjects, and related to 
matters of internal administration. Other grounds of justification in the case 
of Oudh must therefore be sought than that of hostility to Gi’eat Britain; 
and these are found by the defenders of the annexation in the fact that, by 
the treaty of 1801, there was expressly stipulated to the British government a 
right of interference, in the event of such internal mal-administration as was 
charged against the native authorities. 

M this encroachment was instrumental in bringing about the rebellion of 
1867, and the terrible war which ended in the termination of the East India 
Company's rule in India, in conformity with the old Hindu prophecy, in the 
hundredth year after its foundation by the battle of Plassey, it is a fitting 
opportunity to consider what was the extent and magnitude of the empire 
which in that period — short in the lifetime of a nation — had been formed 
by the energy and perseverance of the company, and the courage of the nation 
which aided them by its resources. 

India, then, contained, in 1858, when the direct rule of the East India 
Company was merged in that of the home government, 180,367,148 inhabi- 
tants, extending over 1,465,322 square miles. Of these, 131,990,881 were 
under the direct dominion of the East India Company, and ^,376,247 the 
inhabitants of the protected states. The revenue (gross) of this immense 
territory was £30,817,000, of which £17,100,000 was the land-tax, £6,195,000 
drawn from the monopoly of opium, £2,631,000 from that of salt, and 
£2,106,000 from customs. The cost of collection was about £6,000,000; the 
charge of the army was £11,000,000 annually; the interest of debt in India 
£2,000,000; and £3,600,000 were remitted to Great Britain for charges pay- 
able at home, or interest on the debt due there. The annual deficit was on 
an average of the four years between 1854 and 1858, £1,500,000 annually; 
in the year ending April 30th, 1857, it was £1,981,082. 

The array amounted in the same month to 231,276 native troops, of whom 
26,129 wore cavaliY, regular and irregular; 22,047 Europeans in the employ- 
ment of the East India Company, of whom 6,585 were artillery; and the 
queen’s troops in India before the revolt broke out were 31,800, all paid by 
the East India Company. The auxiliary troops, which the protected .states 
were bound to furnish, were 32,211 more; in all, nearly 320,000 men. 

The public debt of India was £68,000,000, being somewhat more than 
twice its income. Nor had thi.s empire been acquired by conque.st over 
unwarlUce or barbarous nations : for if the inhabitants of Bengal were a timid 
race, the Gurkhas, the Sikhs, the Afghans, the Mahrattas, and the inhabitants 
of Sind, rivalled the ancient Germans or Parthiang in hardihood and valour; 
and in the great revolt of 1857 the East India Company encountered 120,000 
soldiers, armed, instructed, and disciplined by themselves, and inferior to none 
in the contempt of death when animated by religious zeal 

This empire embraced a greater number of inhabitants than that con- 
quered ill five centuries by the Roman legions; double the number subjugated 
by the Russian arms in two centmics; and more than triple those won for 
Franco by the energy of the Revolution and the victories of Napoleon! And 
this mighty empire, transcending any winch has existed since the world began, 
had been acquired in one century by a pacific company, having its chief place 
of business fourteen thousand miles distant from the theatre of its conquests — 
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which has almost always Ijeen guided by pacific interests, and rarely engaged 
in wars, except from necessity and in self-defence — which began its careei 
with live hundred European sokliers, and seldom had so many as fifty thousand 
collected around its standards! The history of the world may be sought in 
vain for a parallel to sucli a prodigy. 

The chief cause of this extraordinary and unparalleled phenomenon is to 
be found in the presence of constitutional energy in Great Britain during the 
period when the empire in the East was forming, and the absence of parlia- 
mentary control in its direction. The mother country furnished an inex- 
haustible supply of young men, drawn chiefly from the landed gentry of the 
middle class, to fill every department both in the civil and military service in 
the East, while the selection of candidates was exempt from the debasing 
effects of court favour or parliamentary influence. The command of this 
extraordinary aggregate of military and civil ability was practically vested 
in the governor-general at Calcutta, distance and the neccssit)^ of self-direction 
on the spot having rendered nearly impotent for evil the division of power 
between the East India Company and the board of control, which the strange 
and anomalous constitution of 1784 theoretically established. _ 

It is to the extraordinary combination of circumstances which gave British 
India the united advantages of democratic vigour in the classes from which its 
defenders were taken, with aristocratic perseverance in the senate by which its 
government was directed, and the unity of despotism in the dictator to whom 
the immediate execution of the mandates of that senate was entrusted, that 
the extraordinary growth of the Britisli Ein])ire in India during the century 
between Plassey and the Mutiny is beyond all question to be ascribed. Dur- 
ing that periocf Great Britain had often at home sustained serious reverses, 
from the ignorance and incapacity of those whom parliamentary influence or 
court favour had brought to the head of affairs, or the parsimony with which 
democratic economy had starved down the national ostablishmcnt, (hiring 
peace, to a degree which rendered serious reverses inevitable on the first break- 
mg out of hostilities; but in India, though the usual intermixture of good and 
evil fortune in luiman affairs was experienced, there were never awauting, 
after a short period, troops requisite to repair reverses, and generals capable 
of leading them to victory,^ 
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LORD DALHODSIE AND THE DOCTRINE OP LAPSE 

Lord Dalhouste’s dealing with the feudatory states of India can only be 
rightly appreciated as part or bis general policy. That rulers only exist for 
the good of the ruled was his supreme axiom of government^ of wliich he gave 
the most conspicuous example by the practice of his own daily life. That 
British administration was better for the people than native rule followed 
from this axiom as a necessary corollary, He was thus led to regard native 
chiefs from somewhat the same point of view as the Scotch regarded the 
hereditary jurisdictions after 1745 — as mischievous anomalies, to be abol- 
ished by every means practicable. Good faith must be kept with rulers on 
the throne and with their legitimate heirs, but no fnlse sentiment should 
preseiwe dynasties that had forfeited all consideration by years of accumu- 
lated misrule, or prolong those that had no natural successor. 

The “doctrine of lapse” was merely a special application of these princi- 
ples, though complicated by the theory of adoption. It has never been 
doubted that, according to Hindu private law, an adopted son entirely filb 
the place of a natural son, whether to perform the religious obsequies of his 
father or to inlierit his property. In all respects he continues the fersma of 
the deceased. But it was argued that the succession to a tlirone stood upon 
a different footing. The paramount power could not recognise such a right 
which might be used as a fraud to hand oyer the happiness of millions to a 
base-born impostor. Here came in the maxim of “ the good of the governed.” 
The material benefits to be conferred through British administration surely 
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weighed heavier ia the scale than a superstitions and frequently fraudulent 

fiction of inheritance. , t. , i. • i 

The first state to escheat to the British government m accordance with 

these nrmciples was Satara, which had been reconstituted by Lord Hastings 
on the downfall of the peshvva in 1818. The last direct representative of 
Sivaii died without a male heir in 1848, and liis deathbed adoption, was set 
aside In the same year the Rajput state of Karauli was saved by the inter- 
position of tile court of directors, who drew a fine distinction between a 
dependent principality and a protected ally. In 1833 Jhansi suffered the 
same fate as Satara. But the most conspicuous application of the doctrine 
of lapse was the case of Nagpur. The last ot the Bhonslas, a dynasty older 
than the Britisli government itself, died without a son, natural or adopted, in 
1853. That year also saw British administration extended to the Berars, 
or the assigned districts which the nizam of Hyderabad was induced to cede 
as a territorial guarantee for the subsidies which he perpetually kept in arrear. 
Three more distinguished names likewise passed away in 1853, though without 
any attendant accretion to British temtory. In the extreme south the titular 
nawab of the Carnatic and the titular rajah of Tanjoi-e both died witliout 
heii-s. Theh rank and their pensions died with them, though compassionate 
allowances were continued to their families. In the north of India, Baji Ilao, 
the e.x-pesliwa, who had been dethroned in 1818, lived on till 1853 in the 
enjoyment of his annual pension of £80,000. His adopted sou, Nana Sahib, 
iifiierlted his accumulated savings, but could obtam no further recognition. 

Tire marquis of Dalhousie resigned office in March, 1856, being then only 
forty-four years of age; but he carried home with him the seeds of a. lingering 
illness which resulted in his death in 1860. Excepting Cornwallis, ho was the 
first^ though by no means the last, of English statesmen who liavc fallen 
victims to their devotion to India’s needs. He was succeeded by his friend, 
Lord Canning, Avho, at the farewell banquet in England given to him by the 
court of directors, uttered these prophetic words; " I wish for a peaceful term 
of office. But I cannot forget that in the ,sky of India, serene as it is, a small 
cloud may arise, no larger Qian a man’s hand, but rvhich, gimvinje; larger and 
larger, may at last thi’eaten to burst and overwhelm us with ruin." In llie 
following year tlie sepoys of the Bengal army mutinied, and all tho valley of 
the Ganges from Patna to Delhi rose in open rebellion. 

MOTIVES FOR THE MUTINY 

The various motives assigned for the Mutiny appear inadequate to the 
European mind. The truth seems to be that native opinion throughout India 
was in a ferment, preclisposing men to believe the wildest stories, and to act 
precipitately upon their lenrs. The influence of j^anic in an Oriental popula- 
tion is greater than might be readily believed. In the first place, tlie policy of 
^rd Dalhousie, exactly in proportion as it had been dictated by the most 
honourable considerations, was utterly distasteful to tho nallve mind. 
Itcpeated annexations, the spread of education, the appearance of the steam 
engme and the telegraph wire, all alike revealed a consistent determination to 
substitute an English for an Indian civilisation. 

f sepoys, especially, thought that they could see into the future 

ait ler than the rest of their countrymen. Nearly all men of high caste, and 
many of them recruited from Oudh, they dreaded tendencies whicli they 
deemed to be denationalising, and they knew at first hand what annexation 
meant, they believed that it was by their prowess that the Punjab had 
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been conquered, and all India was held quiet. The numerous dethroned 
princes, their heirs and their widows, were the first to learn and take advantage 
of the .spirit of disaffection that was abroad. They had heard of the Crimean 
War, and were told that Russia was the perpetual enemy of England, Tliey 
had money in abundance with which they could buy the assistance of skilful 
intriguers. They had cveiy thing to gain, and nothing to lose, by a revolution.!' 

Writing on the subject of the causes of the Indian Mutiny, Lord Roberts* 
declares that the ‘‘discontent and dissatisfaction were produced by a policy 
which, in many instances, the rulers of India were powerless to avoid or 
postpone, forced upon them as it was by the demands of ciTilisation and the 
necessity for a more enlightened legislation.” He states that intriguers 
took advantage of this state of affairs to further their own ends ; that it was 
their policy to alienate the native army, engendering feelings of uneasiness 
and suspicion by calumniating the authorities, whoso measures really were 
intended to promote the welfare of the masses. He vigorously sustains the 
authorities as to the integrity of their motives, but ho admits that their 
measures woro of necessity obnoxious to the Brahman priesthood as well as 
distasteful to the natives m general. Ha admits that, m some instances at 
least, the measures adopted were premature, and that even so they were not 
always carried out as judiciously aa they might have been, or with eufficiont 
regard to native prejudices.® 

Sir A. Lyall,^ writing with full knowledge of thepayehology of the peoples 
involved, declares that “in Asia a triumphant array like flie Janisaries of 
the Mamelukes almost always becomes imgovernablo so soon as it becomes 
stationary.” Ho .says that the sepoys of the Bengal army had an exaggerated 
idea of their own importance ; and that the annexation of Oudh in 1856 
touched their pride and affcoted their interests. It was this province from 
which the array secured most of its high-caste recruits. Men in this excit- 
able condition required only some slight stimulus to bring them into open 
revolt. This stimulus bemg found in the us© of greased cartridges which 
roused their oasts prejudices, they mutinied.® 

The nature of Great Britain's hold upon India was so anomalous that the 
reflective had constantly doubted of its permanence. Her conquests had 
been chiefly effected by native armies, and continued to be nded by their 
instrumentality; but it was unreasonable to think that the mere military 
allegiance of the sepoy would be always superior to those ties of nationality 
which connected him with the vanquished. 

As if also to teach these men their own sti-ength and resources, the native 
armie,s in the British service had now increased to an alarming amount as 
compared with the European soldiers. Each of the three presidencies, Ben- 
gal, Machas, and Bombay, had its own army; but while they mustered in all 
300,000 men, of these there were only about 43,000 who were British. Of 
all these armieis, the most efficient for useful service, as well as the most prompt 
for revolt, and the most to be feared in such an event, was the army of Ben- 
gal, consisting of 118,600 native, and only 22,600 European soldiers. It was 
from this army accordingly that most danger had for some time been appre- 
hended. A single random spark would be enough to set its whole religious 
bigotry in a blaze. And even already a deep cause of offence existed in the 
Bengal army, on account of the annexation of the kingdom of Oudh. 

These and other such causes, which had been gathering and growing for 
year.s, had already matured into a deep and uddely-extended conspiracy for 
the overthrow of the British dominion in India; but the particulars of the 
plan and the persons who devised it are still involved in obscurity. It is 
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supposed, howeyer, that the court of Persia waa the principal focus of the 
conspiracy, and that the Mohammedans of the north of India were its chief 
agents and disseminatom. Those men, who might be termed the Norman 
aristocracy of Hindustan, owed an especial grudge to the British by whom they 
had been supplanted; and they endeavoured to work upon the credulity of 
the Hindu soldiery, by assuring them that the British intended to overthrow 
their creed and compel them to become Christians. This was enough to 
remind them of the conversions of Tipu Sahib, who propagated Islam by fire 

and sword. , , . . , , , 

It i.s supposed that these Mohammedan intriguers intonclcd to replace the 
old king of Delhi upon the throne of bis ancestors, and to rule under his name ; 
and it i.s known that they were endeavouring to incite Dost Muhammecl, the 
king of Kabul, to prepare for the invasion of the Punjab, ns soon as the revolt 
of the Bengal army, upon which they had calculated, should leave that terri- 
toiy defenceless. Even these representations might have been ineffectual 
with the Hindu soldiers, had they not been apparently confirmccl by an act 
of the British government itself. 

THE GREASED CARTRIDGES AND THE UNLEAVENED CHUPATTIES 

This was the affair of greased cartridges, that served originally as a 
pretest for the outbreak. The Enfield rifle, on improvement upon 
the Menid, had been introduced at the commencement of 185? into tho 
Bengal army; and as greased cartridges were necessary for its effective use, 
these were issued to the troops along with the weapon. A report was 
immediately circulated that the grease used in the preparation of these 
cartridges was a mixture of the fat of cows and pigs — the first of these 
animals being the objects of Hindu adoration, and the last of Mohammedan 
abhorrence. 

Tlie fimt occasion on which the rumour was heard was the following; at 
Dumdum, where there was a school of practice for the new Enfield rifle, a 
.sepoy soldier, a Brahman, was asked by a man of low caste to bo permitted 
to drink out of his lotah, or vessel of water, to whom he replied, " I have 
scoured my lotah, and you will pollute it by your touch.” “You think much 
of your caste,” said the other angrily, “but wait a little, and tho European 
will make you bite cartridges soaked in cow and pork fat, and then where will 
your caste be?” 

The sepoy reported these wor^ to his comrades, and they quickly reached 
Barrackpur, at which several native regiments were stationed. It was in vain 
they were assured by the goyemment that no such grease had been used in 
the preparation of the paper in question, and that if they had scruples in the 
niatter, they were at liberty to procure their own ingredients at the bazaar. 
The report still continued to strengthen at Barrackpur among the four native 
regiments stationed there; and on the 6th of February a sepoy revealed to au 
officer the plot of his companions, who were alarmed with the fear of being 
compelled to abandon their caste and become Christians. From his revelation, 
it appeared that these regiments intended to rise against their officers, and 
after pluiidenug or burning down their bimgalows, to march to Calcutta, 
and theie attempt to seize Fort William, or failing in this, to take possession 
of the treasury. 

ihis state of things wa.s too alarming to be neglected, and measures wore 
taken by the British commanders and their officers to still the apprehensions 
of the native soldiery. They were publicly addressed on parade with the 
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assurance that there was no design to make them Christians; that they could 
not become such without bemg able to read, and to imderstand the rules that 
were written in the Christian’s book; and that nothing but thehown free 
choice and request after they had so learned, could admit them, to the privilege 
of baptism. The issue of the obnoxious ammunition was stopped, and plans 
were suggested by which the cartridge might be used by tearing off the end, 
instead of putting it to the mouth and biting it. Native officers were also 
appointed to learn the process of cartridge-making in which the forbidden 
articles were to be excluded. 

But the alarm had grown too strong to be put down by such assurances 
or concessions: a rebellion was inevitable even where the original cause had 
dwindled into a mere pretext or watchword. The first open manifestation 
was at Berhampur, on the morning of the 26th of February, 1857, when the 
I9Lh regiment of native infantry wore ordered out on parade. Percussion 
caps were about to be issued to them, but these the soldiei-s refused to receive, 
declaring that it was still doubtful how the cartridges were made; and on 
the evening of the same day they assembled on parade by their own authority, 
broke open the hells (small oval buildings) in which their arms were piled, 
and having taken possession of the weapons and ammunition, carried them 
off to their lines. Their commander. Colonel Miteliell, ordered them to pile 
arras and disperse, and on their refusal called up the cavalry and artillery; 
but they still refused to obey mitil these troops were withdrawn, which was 
done accordingly. For this concession, the colonel was tried by a court of 
inquiry, and censured. It was resolved also to disband this dangerous regi- 
ment, and accordingly it was marched off to Barrackpim, where the 52nd and 
84th Queen’s regiments were stationed to disarm them. 

But on the 29th of March, two days previous to the di-shanding, while the 
19th was at Barrackpur, the rebellion commenced in bloodshed. A. sepoy of 
the 34th regiment of native infantry, having intoxicated himself with bang, 
discharged his musket at Lieutenant Baugh, and shot that officer’s horse; the 
lieutenant fired a pistol at his assailant, but missed him, and was wounded 
in return by the madman, as was also the sergeant-major of the corps, who 
went to the lieutenant's assistance. The mutineer, whose name was Mimgal 
Pandy,^ was seized, tried, and sentenced to be hanged; and on the scaffold 
he expressed his regret for the crime, and tried, but in vain, to persuade his 
fellow soldiers to return to their duty. As for the 19th regiment, it was 
drawn up on parade in the square of Barrackpur, surrounded by the two 
British and several native regiments — and for a moment it was doubted 
whether the latter might not side with the 19th, and offer battle to the 62nd 
and 84th. But no such outbreak occurred: the rebels surrendered their arms, 
£Uid were marched off under an escort of cavalry to Chinsurah, bewailing their 
infatuation, and petitioning when too late to be readmitted to the service. 

It was not, however, by such checks that the spirit of revolt was to be 
suppressed, or even retarded; It was diffused like a pestilence far and near 
by mysterious agencies which the authorities could neither detect nor surmise. 
One of these was the transmission of a kind of little unleavened cakes, called 
chupallies, a symbol which the Europeans did not understand, but which 
seems to have Deen as significant to the natives as the fiery cross was to the 
Highlanders of Scotland, and used for a similar purpose. A chowJeodar, or 
village policeman of Cawnpore, gave two of these cakes, the common _ food 
of the poor, to another chowkodar in Fathigarh (Futtebghur), telling him to 

‘ Honco tlio niime of Fandm, whioli was aftorwards giren to the rebel sepoys by the 
British soldiais in India, 
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mnke ten more and give them to five of his brothren of the nearest station, with 
a similar charge to each; and thus at every hour these nmners were multi- 
Diving among a class of men who wei-e spread over India, and whose mis- 
chievous errand was least liable to be suspected. i . ■ x, 

TliG circulfl-tiott of chup(iiii&s cokiihghcgcI in Oviclli ftiici. cls6Wlici6 in tlio 
bccinniog of 1857, and European eoujectura was utterly at a loss to penetrate 
this Itidiau mystery, which subsequent events made only too intelligible. 
Reports also were industriously spread in the bazaam tliat the missionaries 
had petitioned the queen of Great Britain to enforce the use of the greased 
cartrid'^es, in order to compel the Hindus to become Christians, They even 
pretended to give the very words of this petition, which, they alleged, were the 
following; “Tipu made thousands of Hindus become of his religion, while your 
majesty has not made one Christian. Under your ordom arc sepoys of all 
cartes. We therefore pray you to adopt this plan — namely, to causo to 
mixed up together bullocks’ fat and pigs' fat, and to have it put upon the 
cartridges which your sepoys put into their mouths, and after six months 
to have it made kno\vn to the sepoys how they have thereby lost their caste, 
and by this means a certain road will be opened for malting many Clu-istians.'’ 
They added that the queen was highly satisfied with this petition, and had 
given her assent to it. 

Notwithstanding the absurdity of this report, it was so well suited to the 
credulity and ignorance of the people, and gained such belief, that the gov- 
ernor-general, Lord Camiing, in council, was obliged on the 10th of May to 
issue a proclamation on the subject, disclaiming any attempt to interfere 
with the castes or religion of the people, and warning them against the arts 
of those who attempted to withdraw them from their allegiance. 


THE OUTBREAK AT MEERUT 

But this proclamation was too late, and even bad it been earlier it would 
have been equally useless. The rebellion had already broken out in full vio- 
lence, and in. those districts where it could be least resisted. Of the European 
regiments in the presidency of Bengal, the greater part wore dispersed over 
the whole extent of Great Britain's Indian Empire, and isolated among a 
hostile people. One important military station was Meerut (Mirath), thirty- 
five miles to the northeast of the city of Delhi, between the Ganges and tlie 
Jumna. At this place were two regiments of native infantry and one of light 
cavalry, comprising in all 2,700 men, and a European force numbering 1,717 
men, the whole being luider the command of Major-General Hewitt. On the 
Gth of May, when cartridges, which, to avoid offence, had been miido for tlic 
purpose, were offered to the native cavalry, eighty-five troopoi's refused to 
receive them. They were tried by court-martial for their disobodicnco; 
eighty were sentenced to imprisonment with bard labour for ten yenrs, and 
five for .six years; and on the Qth, after their sentences were read to them on 
parade, they were put in irons and conducted to jail. 

But their companions sympathised in their rebellion. On the following 
momingj which was Sunday, the native regiments rose in mutiny, fired upon 
their ofneere, mid after making a rush upon the prison, from which they 
lescueti not only their fellow's but upwards of one thousand convicts wlio 
were confined there, they set the building on fire. The wildest license now 
prevailed in Meerut, fceveral British officers with their wives and children, 
were massacred with circumstances of aggravated catrocity. Wliile bunga- 
lows were blazing m every direction, and the streets filled with the hurrying 
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rush of the murderers, and shrielts of the dying, the two British regiments 
marched against the native lines, assailed them with volleys of grape and 
musketry, drove the mutineers from the encampment, and pursued them 
in their retreat, cutting down a considerable number on the way. But as the 
chase was conducted by only a party of carabineers and riflemen, and as the 
night was very dark, the main body of the mutineers, consisting of the 3rd 
light cavalry and 20th infantry, were enabled to make good their retreat to 
Delhi. 


scenes in DELHI 

Such was the day of horror which prevailed over Meerut and its neighbovu- 
hoocl on this memorable 10th of May; the scene was now to be shifted to 
Delhi, where three regiments of native mfantry and a battery of native 
artillery were stationed, but not a single company of British soldiers. At on 
early hour on the morning of the 11th a handful of hoisemen, not above 
thirty or forty in number, came galloping in headlong speed to the city, 
though their approach excited no alai-m. But they were an advanced party 
of the light cavalry, who had fled from Meerut; and they were the harbingers 
of the atrocities that were to follow, and the chief actors in their commission. 
They rushed in at the Calcutta gate unchallenged, and had no sooner entered 
the city than, raising the cry of “Deen, deen," their shout equally for a battle- 
charge or a massacre, they attacked and cut down every European they met 
in their way. ’> 

TJie 54th native regiment with two guns were sent to quell the mutiny. 
They steadily marched to the city and promptly entered by the Kashmir gate; 
but here the mask was dropped; for no sooner did the insurgent body of light 
cavalry approach than the sepoys withdrew from their officers, leaving the 
latter expo-sed to the fierce horsemen, who came upon them at full gallop, 
and shot them down with their pistols. 

Delhi was now m possession of the rebels — nothing remained to the 
British but the powder magazine, with two oflicei’s and three or four sub- 
alterns in charge of it. But, such as it was, it was the only refuge left to 
the British dominion in Delhi; and while the work of murder was going on 
within the city, where the shameful atrocities of Meerut were exceeded, not 
only upon strong men, but helpless women and unoffending children, the 
rebels assailed the magazine with their whole imited force. The place was 
gallantly held by the handful within, and the first attacks repelled by volleys 
of grape; but thousands still pres.sed forward, and scaling ladders were applied, 
so that the walls were on the point of being won. But, calculating upon this 
chance. Lieutenant Willoughby, who was in charge of the magazine, had laid 
a train to that department which contained the gunpowder; it was fired at 
his signal, and instantly the building, with hundreds of sepoys, was sent 
flying into the air. 

During the smoko and confusion the few defenders managed to escape, 
with the exception of the gallant Willoughby, who, scorched, blackened, and all 
but killed by the explosion, succeeded in reaching Meerut, but only to die 
soon after. While this hasty siege liad been going on,^ such of the British 
residents, both gentlemen and ladies, as had escaped the first onset of the mur- 
derers, endeavoured to find a rallying point, for either shelter or an honourable 
death, and the greater part repaired to the Flagstaff Tower, in front of the 
cantonments, where a company of the 38th native infantry and two guns 
were stationed. But it had to be abandoned by its inmates, who retreated, 
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oome to Keimul, and others to Meerut, Another; attenpt was^i^^^^^ 
3 n 1-dI fortifeod bastion called the Mainguai;d, witlmi the Kashmir gate 
hit w" only vith men, but with ivomen mid children and 

retatanents were sent for from the cantoiuneuts; but at five o clock the 
tScEIs guards, on whom they had dei»ndcd suddenly opened hrc upon 
them and comtneaeed a massacre from which only a fow escaped. Even the 
iSe to which many of the Europeans fled, was no protection. There sat 
the old titular sovereign, weighed down but not softened by the load of more 
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tbaii foarscoie years; there, too, ^ere his sons, to give active spirit to bjs 
relentless apathy, and encourage the murdera that w'ore perpetrated in hla 
name; and all who fled to its courts in the Tain hope of .safety, or woi-o allured 
thither by promises of protection, were there murdered, not only, as was 
alleged, by the express commands of the princes, but oven in their very pms- 
ence. Within a day or two not a British resident was left alive in Delhi. 

MOTINY FOBESTALLED IN THE PUNJAB 

Wilile the conflagration was thus kindled in which the whole Indian 
Empire ivns so soon to bo enveloped, the electric wires which extended across 
Hindustan from Calcutta to Lahore, with branch lines to the principal mili- 
tary ami civil stations, were in active operation. When the tidings arrived 
at Lahore, Sir Jolin Lawrence, the chief commissioner of the Punjab, was 
absent; but the judicial commissioner, Mr, Montgomery, at this crisis fortu- 
nately assumed the direction of affairs, and promptly repaired to Miaii Mir, 
the military cantonment of which was six miles distant. It was well that 
he did so, for at this station, where there were three native regimoiils of 
infantry, and one of cavalry, with the 81st British regiment and some artillery, 
the sepoys luid matured a plot to seize the fort at Lahore, break open the 
jail, ami massacre all the Europeans, Their design was discovered, and 
me.'isiires were concerted between Mr. Montgomery and BrigocUer Corbett, 
the commander at Mian Mir, to defeat it. 
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evening a ball was to be given by the residents to the officers 
of the 81st, ancl to lull suspiciou the ball was allowed to go on. But on the 
next morning the troops were drawn up on parade, ostensibly to hear a 
general order read; the five companies of the 81st, with their artillery were 
stationed in the rear of the native regiments; and the latter, after a few 
sentences addressed to them, were commanded to pile arms. The sepoys for 
a moment hesitated: but they found that twelve guns were pointed at them 
loaded to the muzzle with grape-shot; that at a single word of command 
the lighted matches would be applied; and slowly and moodily they yielded 
to the imcessity, ancl piled their arms, which were instantly removed in carts 
by the European soldiers. 

The rapid ^tion of the telegraphic wires was equally effectual in other 
qiiartovs. At Ferozpur, south of ilio was a very large magazine of 

military stores; but the 46th native regiment of infantry, which was stationed 
at this place, bad put themselves in communioation with the icbels of Mian Mir, 
ancl agreed to net with them in the revolt. But on the same day (the 13th), 
when Brigadier Jones was advertised of the proceedings at Delhi, he quietly 
moved the native troops out of their entrenchments, and filled their place with 
a detaohmenb of the Cist British infantry, and twelve pieces of cannon. The 
Sepoys then endeavoured to effect their purpose by open violence, but their 
attempt was ropolled. On the same eventful day, also, when the report of the 
disai'ining of the rebels at Lahore was transmitted to Peshawar, the prin- 
cipal officers of that quarter decided upon the formation of a moveable column, 
whose headquarters were to be at Jheliim, and which was to “move on every 
point of the Punjab whore open mutiny required to be put down by force." 
By these decisive proceedings the most important limb of the conspiracy was 
lopped off, and the best of its strength paralysed. It was from the Punjab 
that the gi’eatest clanger was apprehended, both from the military spirit of 
the Sikhs and the recency of their subjugation, which still rankled in their 
memories. Other less important attempts at mutiny, which were on the eve 
of breaking out in other parts of the country, were either suppressed or 
abandoned. The next movement on the part of the British government was 
to be the recovery of Delhi, for which the securing of the Punjab was a neces- 
sary step; ancl, accordingly, Sir John Lawrence, Mr. Montgomery, and the 
other officers in that quarter bestirred themselves in raising fresh troops, 
Multanese, Sikhs, and men of the hill tribes, who had not been infected by 
the mutiny, and were ready to serve against any power on the inducement of 
good pay and plunder. At the same time Lord Canning, the governor- 
general of India [who had been but a short time in the country], recalled the 
troops stationed in Persia, and sent for reinforcements from Bombay and 
Madras, from Burma and Ceylon, from the Eastern Settlements and the 
Mauritius, and above all from England, to put down a rebellion in which so 
many kingdoms wore united, and to maintain which so many armies were in 
the field.® 

Of the governor-general, Loid Eoberts’says: "There are few men whose 
conduct of affairs has been so severely criticised as Lord Canning’s, but there 
are still fewer who, as governors or viceroys, have had to deal with such an 
overwhelming crisis as the Mutiny. 

Lord Eoborts® oxoii.ses Lord Canning because his advisers were not well 
acquainted with popular feeling in India. He points out that Lord Canning’s 
later success wos due to his own abffity and sound judgment. In similar 
voin, Malloson/ declares that when, on the 15fch and 16th of May, Lord 
Canning received word of the massacre of the Europeans and tho rallying 
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round ttfl tesuacitated flag of tho Mughal, ha 

resolute, strong Englisliroao Iio really waa." Kow mdeed. Lord Canning ac ed 
5X u( tonenb an! celerity. Ho dueoted Lord Elphinstone, fcUe governor of 
SuiibS hasten the refum of the troops from Peramj ho gave the chief 
ceiuniner of the Punjab. Sir John tawronce, fuU power to act on his own 
iadgmont ; ho connleimanded the return of the 84th to Rangoon, and oidei od 
‘Lord Harris of Madras to send two raiments; and urged Lord Elgin and 
General Ashburnham to intercept a British expedition then on its way to 
China and to despatch tho troops vrith all Speed to India instead, « 


BIlCTISH advance ON DELHI 


The ooinmander-iu'chiof in India during these proceedings of the terrible 
outhursl was General the Honourable Goorgo Anson. But he died at Kaimal, 
from an attack of cholera, on the 27th of May. He was succeeded in the 
conunaucl by Maio>G'cneral Reed, who was worn out with age and sickness, 
80 that this new cornmandcr-in-chief was obliged to devolve Ins charge upon 
Ifajor-Hcneral Sir Henry Barnard, on the 8th of June, when he was within a 
single march of Delhi. Such were the effects of succcfssioii by the rule of 
seniority at a season when tho prime of strength, activity, and promptitude 
was loudly and suddenly called for. Having cleared the way [by various 
skirm'isho.s] the British army advanced to the attack upon Delhi; and for this 
purpose wneral Barnard divided his force into two columns, one of wliich, 
under the command of General Wilson, advanced upon the city along the 
tnain trunk road^ while the other, headed by Iiiinself, proceeded through the 
cantonments which the rebels had burned and destroyed, and upon a ridge 
beyond which he found them posted in a strong position, well deiendcd w'ith 
artillery. In this, as on other occasions throughout the war, the rebels w'crc 
turning the lessons they had learned against their instructors; but it was 
merely as humble imitators, and as schoolboys in rebellion against their 
teachers; the genius of the master-spirit to strike out new paths, or even to 
follow up the old to their highest result, was equally wanting among them 
and hence the disadvantage under which they constantly laboured, notwith- 
standing their overu’helmrag numbers and vast I’esourcoa. Their position 
was taken in flank and rear, and carried by a rapid flank movemonfc to the 
left on the part of General Barnard, and the rebels, abandoning tbeir guns, 
were fain to take to flight, -while General Wilson's column, pressing forward 
over high walls and through garden.^, drove the fugitives back into the city. 
The British troops, having then re-imited, eatablisliecl themselves before Delhi 
in a camp about two miles to the north of the city. Here upon ground high 
and rocky, and admirably suited for the siege, they were obliged to stand on 
the {lefeiisive for inontlis, owing to the smalluess of their numbers and the 
iininense force of the rebel sepoys wilhin. the city. Tiie entire amount of tho 
European army who thus established themselves upon block.nde before Dolhi 
dMl not exceed three thousand bayonets, with a detachment of Goridias, who 
fluring these encountens aided the British and served them with admirable 
courage mid fidelity. 


THE REVOLT IN OTHER PLACES 


During tlic course of these events that led to the .siege of Delhi, tlie instances 
0 revo t In the several portions of the Indian Empire continued to multiply 
nniv /irtf, succession; hut to th^e, important though they were, wo can 
> dc ote a brief notice. At Fathigarh it was thought advisable, when the 
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rebellion had approached the neighbourhood, to send o£F the ladies and the 
children for safety to Cawnpore; and they were embarked in boats upon the 
Ganges, when, on hearing false reports of the safety that was still to be enjoyed 
at Fathigarh, a considerable part of them were tempted to return. Here, 
however, the mutiny broke out on the 18th of June; and the fort in which 
the Europeans had taken refuge was attacked, and after a desperate but fruit- 
less resistance its inmates, to the number of one hundred, including women 
and children, embarked on the Ganges on the 4th of Julyj soon after midnight, 
but were fired upon from the banks by the sepoys; and m consequence of the 
stranding of one of the two boats, nearly all on board were killed or drowned, 
while tliose who escaped landed at Bithur, only to be murdered by Nana 
Sahib, who had his residence there. 

At Allahabad, whore the mutiny broke out in the beginning of June, the 
Eui-opean officers, to the number of fourteen, were butchered on the parade 
ground by their own sepoy soldiers, the military station was destroyed by 
fire, and for several clays the city was wholly given up to plunder and havoc, 
in which one hundred Europeans were killed. This state of outrage continued 
until troops were sent up from Benares, by whom the place was recovered, nncl 
a severe chastisement inflicted on the rebels. 

A similar outbreak took place at Jliansi in Bunclolkhand on the 4th of 
June, where such of the British residents as could not make their escape from 
the town retired into the fort, determined to sell their lives as dear as possible. 
Although they were only fifty-five, including women and children, they main- 
tained the defence four days under p incessant fire of cannon and musketry, 
and only surrendered on the promise that all their lives should be spared. 
But no sooner had the rebels got possession of the fort than they violated their 
promises, and put all their prisoners to the sword. On the 3i'd of June the 
revolt broke out at Azimgarh, nearly opposite to Benares, but accompanied 
with such circumstances ot forbearance as to make this act, as compared with 
the other outbreaks, almost seem a vhtue; for although the mutineers plun- 
dered an escort conveying treasure to Benares, they formed a square with the 
officers within to protect their lives, and brought carriages for the safe con- 
veyance of the women and children, whom they actually escorted ten miles on 
the road to Ghazipurl At Benares, a small company of two hundred British 
soldiers maintained themselves against nearly eight times that number of 
Sikhs and sepoys who suddenly rose upon them, and held their position in the 
mint until British reinforcements were sent to their aid, and Benares, the 
Athens of Brahmanical learning, recovered from the revoltera. It is gratifying 
to add that while this conflict at Benmes was at the hottest, seventy Sikh 
soldiers who had been placed on guard of the government treasury, amounting 
to six lacs of rupees, defended their trust to the last, and restored it entire to 
the British troops when the insurrection was quelled. 

This rebellion, which had neiwed the most timid to deeds of daring and 
endurance, had also its natural effect in hardening the feelings to the stern 
modes of suppression and retribution which had to be adopted, and caused 
deeds to be regarded with toleration which, at other seasons, could not even 
have been heard of without a shudder. Writing on the 29th of June, a British 
resident mentions the permanent establisliment of the gibbet at Benares, and 
adds : "Scarcely a day passes without some poor wretches being hurled into 
eternity. It is horrible, very horriblel To think of it is enough to make one's 
blood run cold; but such is the state of tiling here that even fine delicate 
ladies may be heard expressing their joy at the rigour with which the miscre- 
ants are dealt with." 
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THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW 

When the rebellion commenced it ms of the utmost importance to 
enbure tbc safety of Lucknow, the capital of the lately annexed and still dis- 
contented kingdom of Oudh, containing about 700,000 inhabitants. Accord- 
dingly, after &e 3rd of May, Sir Henry Lawrence, who was acting as chief 
coinini’siioner there in the absence of Sir James Outram, made active 
preparations for the defence of the residency ; and among other measures, 
he repaired the Mochi Bhawan, an outlying citadel opposite the stone bridge 
across the Gumti River, and considered as the key to Lucknow.o 

Lord Roberts « speaks with much enthusiasm of tho service rendered by 
Lawrence, who, he declares, was apparently the only European in India who, 
from the very first, foi'ined an accurate estimate of the extent of the danger 
VI Inch threatened our rule in the early part of 1857." Lord Roberts declares 
tliat Lawrence, owing to bis remarkable knowledge of native cliaracter, was 
enabled to judge rightly, as few other men could do, of the degree of loyalty 
of the native army. He says that Lawrence had actually predicted the 
Mutiny fourteen years before it came, and that ho outlined the course it 
would take, and declareil that the defection would bo general; and that 
moreover, Lawrence’s great influence with the natives enabled him to delay 
tlio actual outbreak at Lucknow until the defence of the residency was 
assured. Lord Roberts believes that but for the aid of the sopoy.s who 
gave personal allegiance to Sir Henry Lawrence, it would have been impos- 
sible successfully to maintain the defence.^ 

The native force at Lucknow consisted of more than four thousand men, 
having about sixty European officers; the British troops did not number in all 
one thousand. Here the mutiny, after .seven or eight weeks of indignant 
threats and murmiirings, broke out on the evening of the 30th of May, and 
the commencement was with the usual deeds of violence; but when part 
of the 32nd regiment and the artillery were brought up, the rebels, after somo 
loss, forsook the cantonments, and retreated towards Delhi. It was merely 
the first murmur of the storm that was to gather round Lucknow ; and, aware 
of this, Sir Henry Lawrence redoubled his preparations for the strengthening 
of the defences, and multiplying the means of resistance. The most active of 
the rebellious emissaries were hanged; two members of the royal family of 
Delhi and a brother of the ex-king of Oudh were secured and imprisoned in 
that fortress ; and thousands of coolies were employed with spade and pickaxe 
in. r^airing batteries, stockades, and trenches, 

Evpiytuing available for war was brought witliin the residency, and 
among these were two hundred guns without carriages, which were discovered 
m a garden, and which now bristled upon the walls and ramparts of the 
Bnti-h defence.s. Whde thus employed, it was learned that a body of tlio 
rebels were advancing, anci Sir Henry Lawrence, with three hundred troops 
out on the 30th of June to oppose them, at the village 
of Chinhab about mht miles from Lucknow. But the mutineers were so 

consequence 

of tln.s e master it wa,s found necessary to withdraw the British troops from 
!r vnn m n/ cantoDments to the residency. On the 1st of July orders wore 
given to evacuate the place. This was done accordingly, and 240 barrels of 

or flcience. ilie .siege of the residency now commenced in earnpsl and flip 
<lrf«cc mde by tta Britfei, h ode of the moot heroTeowSL™ tow 
or Ihte .hMHoos «bdlta. Hemmed in ami all but ow^wed; U.e“S 
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fcinued tliett resistance Tvith unabated constancy, notwithstanding their hope- 
less condition, and the disasters that multiplied upon them from day to day. 
On the 2nd of July their brave commander, Sir Henry Lawrence, was mortally 
wounded by the explosion of a shell that alighted in the chamber where he 
was reclining on his bed, worn out with anxiety and sickness. He died on the 
4th, after appointing Major Banks his successor, and Bpks was killed by a 
musket-shot on the 2l8t. In this critical situation the siege of Lucknow was 
continued, while the heroic defenders procrastinated their resistance in the 
hope of relief. 


NA.NA SAHIB AND THE MASSACRE OP GA^VNPOUE 

In SO complex an. event as the Indian rebellion, it is difScult, especially 
within a narrow Compaq, to follow out the details of the different outbreaks, 
or even to comprise their names; and hitherto we have been obliged to present 
only the chief of them^ as specimens of the whole. By the end of June the 
native troops had mutinied at twenty-two stations. Of these stations, one 
of the most important in the history of this rebellion was Cawnpore. About 
ten miles higher up the river is Bithur, the residence of Nana Sahib, a mis- 
creant whose name has constituted the foulest blot of this rebellion. This 
man, a compound of cruelty, craft, and cowardice, ivas originally named 
Dandhu Panth, and was the son of a Brahman from the Deccan; but having 
been adopted in the eastern fashion as a son by Baji Rao, the displaced peshwa 
of Poona, Nana Sahib, on the death of the latter in 1852, claimed as his lawful 
inheritance the continuation of the pension of eight lacs of rupees which hod 
been allowed by the British government to the peshwa in consequence of his 
surrender. But this Hindu form of succession, by which childless princes 
could have continued successora to their rights at pleasure, had been [as we 
have seen] repudiated by the company, and the native claims upon it, which 
had died out with the extmetion of these sovereign pensionaries who had no 
son of their own blood, were disallowed. Thus Nana Sahib, although already 
possessed of more than £4,000,000 by the death of Baji Rao, was disappointed 
in his avaricious hopes, and he nursed the spirit of revenge in his fortified 
palace at Bithur, where he was allowed to retain a bodyguard of two hundred 
soldiers. These circumstances, with his advantages of an English education, 
may account for the readiness with which he threw himself into the rebellion, 
the importance which he acquired in it as a leader, and the fiendish malignity 
with which he pursued it to the close. 

The condition of Cawnpore at the commencement of the general outbreak 
was such as to cause serious alarm. The native troops in the cantoninenta 
consisted of three regiments of infantry and one of cavalry, mustering in all 
3,860 men, having 115 European officers, while the other British troops 
scarcely exceeded 170, Sir Hugh Massey Wheeler was in command of the 
station; and as the cantonments were on a plain, and without any defences, 
he proceeded to throw up a breastwork of earth round the hospital and several 
smaller buildings, which served as a shelter for the Europeans when the storm 
arrived. And its coming was not long delayed. The native regiments rebelled, 
and went off in a body to Nana Sahib, who now found himsdf in a condition 
to take the field. He therefore immediately marched upon Cawnpore, plun- 
dered the treasury, and took possession of the magazine, that unfortunately 
had not been destroyed; and thus furnished with the sinews of war, he com- 
menced on the 7th of June the siege of the slight earthern fortress that had 
been hastily thrown up, It was a defence better suited to I’esist a temporary 
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riot than to witlistand an amiy or hold out against a siego^ and tlie astonish- 
ment was that it could have resisted for a single day^ more especially when of 
the nine hundred pei'&ons contained within it 590 wore women, children, 
and noii-combatauts. But this brave garrison continued their resistance till 
tlie 24t]i, altliougli the cannonade of the besiegers was heavy and their attacks 
frequent, and although the heat, fatigue, and privations endured in the de- 
fence wore such as might have quelled the bmvest.c 

A vivid account of the suffering of the besieged was afterwards written by 
Captain Mowbray Thomson, one of the two survivors of that garrison.'* 


AN eye-witness’ ACCOUNT OF THE OArVNPOIlB SIEGE 

^Vhile in happy England the Sabbath bells were ringing, in the day of peace 
and rest, we were in suspense peeving over oui’ mud-wall nt the destructive 
(lames that were consuming all om possessions, and expecting a more dreaded 
lire that was to be aimed at the person.? of hundreds of women and chiklroii 
about us. Very few of our number had secured a single change of raiment; 
some, like myself, were only partially dressed, and even in the beginning of 
our defence we were like a band of seafarers who had taken to a raft to escape 
their burning .ship. 

All (hrough this first weary day the shrieks of the women and children 
were ternuc; and often as the balls struck the walls of the barracks their 
waihngs were heart-rendering; but after the initiation of that first day they 
iu L *^^1 1 never uttered a sound, except when groaning from 

the horrible imitihations they had endured. When night sheltered them, 
our cowardly assailants closed in upon the intrenchmeuts, and harassed us 
with meessant voUeys of musketry. Waiting the assault that was supposed 

throughout the 

S tit of troubled slumber, under the cover of tho wall, were 

would hwiL' obtain. The piiig-piug of the rifle bullets 

m'lrin. Kn ‘M drcaius of home or approaching relief, pleasant visions 

S and lit were so wUh 

mnrn sustamed by the fulness of physical strength, how much 

SrInT were the nights passed within those Uracks by our women ami 

the “All'^wpll heard, each half-hour sounding 

for hundreds d bullet?^ Proceeded became the centre 

hMdml v?rrlf ™ fifty to four 

always measuring the r'ln^p^hv findng the houns of darkness, 

cover of adjacent huUdniE or pouriiig in from under llie 

Tire execution committed by tho 
match for the dewiecs wc^doni^Tf/.*^!”^^'' they were not always a 

'■"rta SCS ?? 

the men could .eenreely eralm^thc crifttf intense, and 

cmidren or my bmthe, officer sncLg thfpi^Tc;SU;iS;SlS;| 
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scraps of canvas and leather strips into the mouth to tiy and get a single 
drop of moisture upon their parched lips. Not even a pint of water was to be 
had for washing from the coramenceincnt to the close of the siege; and those 
only who Lave lived in India can imagine the calamity of such a privation to 
delicate women who had been accustomed to the most frequent and copious 
ablutions as a necessary of existence. Had the relieving force which we all 
thought to have been on Us way from Calcutta ever seen our beleaguered 
party, strange indeed would the appearance presented by any of us after the 
first week or ten days have seemed to them. Tattered in clothmg, begrimed 
with dirt, emaciated in countenance were all, without exception; faces that 
had been beautiful were now chiselled with deep furrow,s; haggard despair 
seated itself where there had been a month before only sm:le.s. Some were 
sinking into the settled vacancy of look which marked insanity — the old, 
babbling with confirmed imbecility, and the young raving in not a few cases 
with wild mania; while only the strongest maintained the calmne.ss demanded 
by the occasion. Looking back upon the horrible straits to winch the women 
were driven, the maintenance of modesty and delicate feeling by them to the 
last is one of the greatest raaiwels of the heart-rending memories of thc^ 
twenty-one days.'i 

At last, when courage bad clone its utmost and endurance been wasted 
out, the garri.son was induced to surrender, on the promise that they should be 
allowed to retire in safety to Allahabad. They were escorted by the rebels 
to the river side, but there the greater part of the boats prepared ostensibly 
for their embarkation were drawn up too liigh in the mud to be launched; and 
during the delay occasioned by this obstacle three ^uns were fired from the 
Nana’s camp, as the signal for the massacre to begin. Volleys of musketry 
were immediately opened upon the boats already launched, when they had 
reached the middle of the river, and out of the whole flotilla of about forty 
boats which were embarked on the 27 th of June, only one escaped.^ This 
was the one under the 'command of Major Vibart, Captain Mowbray 'Thom- 
son goes on to describe the last scene witnessed by him at Cawnpore.® 

As soon as Major Vibart had stepped into his boat, "Off” was the word; 
but at a signal from the .shore the native boatmen, who numbered eight and a 
coxswain to each boat, all jumped over and waded to the shore. We fired 
into them immediately, but the majority of them escaped. Before they 
quilted us, these men had contrived to secrete burning charcoal in the thatch 
of most of the boats. Simultaneously with the departure of the boatmen, 
tlie identical troopers who had escorted Major Vibart to the ghaut opened 
upon us with their carbines. As well as the confusion by the burning of the 
boats would allow^ we returned the fire of these horsemen, who were about 
fifteen or sixteen m number, but they rethed immediately after the valley 
they had given us. 

Those of us who were not disabled by wounds now jumped out of the 
boats and endeavoured to push them afloat, but, alas I most of them were 
utterly immovable. Now from their ambush, in which they were concealed 
all along the banks, it seemed tiiat thousands of men fired upon us; besides 
four nine-pouuders, carefully masked and pointed to the boats, every bush 
was filled with sepoys. The scene which followed this manifestation of the 
infernal treachery of our assassins is one that beggars all description. Some 
of the boats presented a broadside to the guns, others were raked from stem 
to stei'n by the shot. Volumes of smoke from the thatch somewhat veiled 
the full extent of the horrors of that morning. All who could move were 
speedily expelled from the boats by the heat. jQas I the wounded were burned 
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to dcatli; one mitigation onl)^ there was to their horrible fate ~ the flames 
were terrifically fierce and their intense sufferings were not protracted. Mul- 
titudes of women and children crouched behind the boats, or waded Out into 
deeper water, and stood up to their chins in the river to lessen the probability 
of being shot. Meanwhile Major 'Vibart's boat, being of lighter draught 
than some, had got off and was drifting down the stream, her thatched roof 
unbumed. I threw into the Ganges my father’s Ghuznee medal, and my 
mother’s portrait, all the property I had left, determined that they should 
have only my life for a pmy; and with one final slradder at the devilry 
enacting upon that bank, which it was impossible to mitigate by remaining 
any longer in it.s reach, I struck out, swimmhig for the retreating boat.^ 
Major Vibart’s boat contrived to get only ten miles down the j-iver, when 
it was overtaken, and all within it were killed or taken prisoners except four 
men, who made their escape by swimming. Of tlioae who survived tlie mas- 
sacre at the embarkation, and who were carried back to Cawnpore, the men 
were murdered, wdnle the women and children were reserved for a more linger- 
ing deatlu All this was accomplished by the orders and under the direction 
of Nana Sahib; and when the foul work was accomplished, he issued procla- 
mations in wliich he gloried iu the deed, and justified his proceedings, by the 
charge,? be attempted to fasten upon the British government and its fuuc- 
lionaries.® 


After the men who had not escaircd in the two boats had all been shot at 
the ghaut, the women and children were dragged out of the water into the 
presence of the Nana, who ordered them to be confined in one of the buildings 
opposite the assembly rooms; the Nana himself taking up his residence in the 
hotel which was close at hand. Wlien Major Vibart’s boat was brought back 
from Soorajporo, that party also was taken into the Nana's presence, and he 
orUeretl the men and women to be separated; the former to bo shot, and the 
maiaincler to join the captives in the dwelling or dungeon beside the hotel. 
Mrs, Boyes, the wife of Doctor Boye,s, of the 2nd cavalry, refused to be sepn- 
rntert from her lu^band; other ladies of the party resisted, but were forclblv 
mm away, a work of not much difficulty when their wounded, famished state 
efforts, however, of the sepoys to sever Mrs. Boyers from 
tmavailing- they were therefore all drawn up in a line 
Captain Seppmgs asked to be allowed to road 
f indulgence was given, then they shook hands 'vvitli one 
the thein. Those that wore not killed with 

facts eou^d^ymi/S,!?? ^ The spy who communicated 

tWv thrl! * became of the corpses, but there is little doubt 

them. '™ ^ ^ native mode of disposing of 

of women and children now consisted of 210, viz.; 
Cawnpore garrison, and 47 refucrees from Fatliiffavlv 
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lieds, not even straw to lie them. They had no fm-niture, no 

roughest make. The house in xvin^'i ^ coarse bamboo matting of the 
been occupied as tJie dwellinn- they were mcarcerated had formerly 

rooms, each about twentv nat^e clerk; it comprised two principal 

f cn aoout twenty feet long and ten broad, and besides there was a 
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number of dark closets rather than rooms, which had been originally intended 
for the use of native servants; in addition to these, a couiiyard about fifteen 
yards square presented the only accommodation for these two hundred most 
wretched victims of a brutality, in comparison with which hereafter the Black 
Hole of Calcutta and its sharp but short agonies must sink into insignificance. 

Closely guarded by armed sepoys, many of them suffering from woimds, 
all of them emaciated from lack of food, and deprived of all means of cleanli- 
ness, the deep dark horrors of the prisonei-s in that dungeon must remain to 
their full extent unlcnown, and even unimagined. The spies, all of them, 
however, persisted in the statement that no indignities were committed upon 
their virtue; and as far as the most penetrating investigation into their most 
horrible fate has proceeded, there is reason to hope that one, and only one 
exception, to the bitterest of anguish was allotted to them — immunity from 
the brutal violence of their captors’ worst passions. Pidelitj^ requires that I 
should allege what appears to me the only reason of their being thus spared. 
When the siege had terminated, such was the loathsome condition into which, 
from long destitution and exposure, the fairest and yoimgest of our women 
had sunk, that not a sepoy would have polluted himself with their touch. 

The advance of General Havelock, and his attempt to liberate them, 
brought the crisis of their fate. The Nana was persuaded that the general 
was marching upon Cawnpore only in the hope of rescuing the women and 
children, and that if they were killed the British forces would retire, and 
leave India.* 

JUSTIN McCABTHy's ACCOUNT OP THE CAWNPOBB MASSACRE 

It was intimated to the prisoners that they were to die. Among them 
wei’e three or four men. These were called out and shot. Then some sepoys 
were sent to the house where the woinen still were, and ordered to lire volleys 
through the windows. This they did, but apparently without doing much 
harm. Some persons are of opinion, from such evidence as can bo got, that 
the men purposely fired high above the level of the floor, to avoid kDling any 
of the women and children. Li the evening five men, two Hindu peasants, 
two Mohammedan butchei-s, and one Mohammedan wearing the red imiform 
of the Nana’s bodyguard, were sent up to the house, and entered it. Incessant 
shrieks were heard to come from that fearful house. The Mohammedan 
soldier came out to the door, holding in his hand a sword-hilt from which the 
blade had been broken off, and he exchanged this now useless instrument for 
a weapon in proper condition. Not once but twice this performance took 
place. Evidently the task imposed on these men was hard work for the 
sword blades. 

After a whOe the five men came out of the now quiet house and locked the 
doors behmd them. During tliat time they had killed nearly all the English 
women and children. They had slaughtered them like beasts in the sham- 
bles. In the morning it appeared indeed that the work, however zealously 
imdertaken, had not been quite thorough. The strongest arms and sharpest 
sabres sometimes fail to accomplish a long piece of work to perfect satisfaction, 
hi the morning it would seem that some of the women, and certainly some of 
the children, were still alive; that is to say, were not dead, Eor the five men 
came then with several attendants to clear out the house of the captives. 
Their task was to tumble all the bodies into a dry well beyond some trees that 
grew near. A large crowd of idlers assembled to watch this operation. Then 
it was seen by some of the spectators that certain of the women and children 
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were not yot quite dead. Of the childi-en some were alive, and even tried to 
get away” But the same well awaited them all. 

Some witnesse-s wore of opinion that the Nana’s officials took the trouble 
to kill the still living tefore they tossed them down into the well; others do 
not think they stopped for any such work of humanity, but flung them down 
just as they came to hand, the quick and the dead together. At all events, 
they were all deposited in the well. Any of the bodies that had clothes worth 
taking were carefully stripperl before lieing consigned to this open grave. 

When t'awujiore was afterwards taken by the English, those who had to 
look down into that well saw a sight the like of which no man in modern clays 
had ever seen elsewhere. No attempt shall be made to describe it here. 
'IVhen the hoinse of the massacre itself was entered, its floors and its walls told 
with tonible plainness of the scene they had witne&sed. The plaster of the 
walls was scored and seamed with sword-, slashes low down and in the corners, 
aa if the poor women had crouched donm in their mortal fright with some rvild 
hope of escaping the blows. The floor was strewn with scraps of dresses 
women's faded, ragged finery, frilling, underclothing, broken combs, slices! 
and trasses of hair. There was some small and neatly severed curls of hair 
too, which had fallen on the ground, but evidently had never been cut off by 
the rude weapon of a professional butcher. These doubtless were keepsakes that 
haiUieen treasured to the last, parted with only when life and all were going 
There was no inscription whatever on the walls wlien the house was first 
ratered. Afterwards a story was told of words found written theie by some 
Jto^hshwomen telling of hideous wrong done to them, and bequeathing to 
their countrymen the task of revenge. This story created a terrible sensation 
m England, as was bub natural, and aroused a furious thirst for vengeance 
it not tnie. Some such inscription did appear on the walls afterwards 
hut It IS painful to have to say that it was a amlgar, and what would have been 

forgery. These English women died 
without Irving behind them any record of a desire on their part for ven- 

thoughts and other hopes as they 
died; One or two scraps of paper were found which recorded deaths and such 

wp?i *nf imprisonment; but nothing more. The 

well of horrors has been filled up, and a memorial chapel surrounded bv a 
garden built upon the spot. It was right to banish all trace of that hideous 

crime, and to replace the house and the well, as Mr. Ti-evelyan save bT'^a 
fair garden and a graceful shrine." -iicveiyau says, oy a 

however, 1ms to be told of the Nana and his fortunes Ho 
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THE BRITISH REGAIN GAWNPOUE 

In fclie meantime Allahabad, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Jiunna, was the place of rendezvous for the British troops that could be 
sent from Calcutta, Benares, and other guarters, and Colonel Havelock, who 
had arrived at Calcutta from the Persian War, was raised to the rank of 
brigadier-general, and sent to the recovery of Cawnpore and the relief of the 
garrison in Lucknow. This gallant veteran, who had entered the army in 
1815, and who, notwithstanding his worth, had sensed twenty-three years 
before he attained the rank of cap- 
tain, was now to exhibit, in one short 
and final campaign, such talents as 
might have won and which now helped 
to recover Great Britain's Indian Em- 
pire to its former rule. He arrived at 
Allahabad on the 30th of June, and 
set out from this place by a forced 
march mider a burning sun, to attack 
the enemy. He was joined on the way 
by a body of troops under Major Ee- 
naud, wJiich raised his force to four- 
teen hundred British and nearly six 
hundred native soldiers, with eight 
guns. On the morning of the 11th of 
July he found the rebels, to the num- 
ber of three thousand five hundred, 
strongly mtrenched at Fathipur, hav- 
ing twelve pieces of cannon, with which 
they opened fire upon the British as 
they advanced. But their ardour was 
quickly damped by discharge of Enfield 
rifles which killed them from a distance, 
and with a certainty on which they had 
not calculated; they were speedily put 
to the rout, and they fled back to Cawn- 
pore, leaving behind them their ammu- 
nition and baggage and all their guns. 

This victory was won without the loss of a single European killed, but 
twelve were struck donm during the fight by sunstroke, for they had mode 
a forced match of nearly twenty miles before this four hours' engagement 
commenced. The march upon Cawnpore was resumed, but on the ISth the 
victors were twice encountered by the rebels, first at the village of Aong, 
and afterwards at the bridge over the Pandoonudee, eight mile.s from Cawn- 
pore. In. both engagements the revolted sepoys were completely routed, 
and Havelock pressed forward. The advance of General Havelock was 
retarded by a rebel army of five thousand men posted behind some villages 
in front of Cawnpore; but by a few skilful raanmuvres, and the gaUant daring 
of the 78 th Highlanders, the enemy, although so greatly superior in numbers, 
and notwithstanding their desperate attempts to rally, were driven at every 
point from their positions and guns, and sent fleeing m wild confusion. 

The British entered Cawnpore in triumph, but they found nothing but 
the slaughter-house, on the waits of which the blood of the murdered was still 
warm, the well in which their limbs were still quivering with the recent death- 
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aeonv. It ms a sight over which the brave conquerors wept like women, 
uhtil their tears were dried up by the burning desire of vengeance. Wherever 
a rebel was caught, unless he could prove his innocence of the deed, he was 
instantly hangel As for the chief mbels, they were compeliec . previously, 
to cleanse a certain portion of the pool of blood, that was still two mches 
deep, wliere the murders had taken place~— for to touch blood was, with 
high-easte natives, to incur damnation, however plentifully they might cause 
it to shed — and when they shrank back in abhorrence, the lash of the provost- 
manshal drove them forward to the task. "No one,’’ writes Havelock indig- 
nantly, "who has witnessed the scenes of murder, mutilation, and massacre, 
can ever listen to the word ‘mercy’ as applied to these fiends. The well of 
mutilated bodies — alasl containing upwards of two hundred women and 
children — I have liad decently covered in and built up as one large grave, "o 
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Of the pimishmont wreaked upon the sepoys, Spencer Walpole ^ has written 
with seventy. He cites the act of one deputy'Commissioner who shot without 
trial 237 sepoys and tlirew their bodies into a well; reporting his deed with the 
comment, There is a well at Cawnpore, but there is also a_weU at Ujnalla.” 
John Lawtence, as quoted by his biographer, referred to this report as "that 
nauseous despatch." 

Walpolot declares that "the pillage which followed the fall of the imperial 
city was more complete than that which had disgraced its capture by the 
barbarian, Nadir Shah" He says that the natives were tried in batches by 
military commission or by special coiumissioners, ond that few escaped 
condemnation. A. four-square gallows was erected in a conspicuous place, 
and, that the example might be more terrifying, five or six culprits were 
hanged every day. English officers are said to have sat bv, looking oom- 
posetlly at the struggles ot the victims.* Walpole states that the victims 
numbered mere than three thousand, twenty-nine being luertibevs of the royal 
family, and that in the Punjab 2384 sepoys were executed. He quotes the 
governor-general ns declaring^ that there was " a rabid and indiscriminate 
vindictiveness abroad." And indeed there is ample evidence that the British 
in India wero in no gracious mood-^whioh can scarcely bo wondered at con- 
sidering what they had seen. An idea of the attitude of mind engendered 
by the atrocities of the insurrection may be gained from such off-hand com- 
ment na that of an officer at Allahabad, who, writing to tho Times under date 
August 26th. 1857, mentions casually, that "we are now pretty quiet at this 
place, though the hangman i.s at work daily," tt 

Fearful would have been the doom of the chief offender if he had but 
ventured to wait the arrival of the British at Bithur. But Nana Sahib, tho 
murderer of lyomcn and children, had performed a consistent part by running 
away Irom his strongly fortified palace, and in company with liis numerous 
cut-throais, although they mustered five thousand men, M'ith whom ho might 
have made a decisive stand. On the 19tli Bithur was occupied by the British ; 
the evacuated fortress was destroyed, and thirteen guns found in it were carried 
rnviiy* 


TllE FAtLUl?!) TO REACH LUCKNOW 

Geimml S t task to be attempted, and leaving 

General Neill m command nt Cawnpore, Havelock crossed the Qaiigca into 

' Tlio text taken word for word from Holmes ^ 
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Oudh, and resumed an exhausting march at the height of the rainy season, 
through an overflowed country, and under the heat of a withering sun. On 
the 29bh of July he was confronted by a rebel army near the town of Unao. 
Their position was truly formidable, for their right was protected by a swamp 
that could neither be forced nor turned, their advance was drawn up in a 
garden inclosure, which had purposely or accidentally assumed the form of a 
bastion, while the rest of their forces were posted in or behind a village, the 
houses of which were loop-holed. The flooded state of the country on the 
British right and the swamp on their left made an attack upon the enemy’s 
front unavoidable. It was gallantly made, although at every disadvantage, 
and with complete success: the village was set on fire, and its defenders driven 
out; and by a series of skilful movements on a narrow passage between the 
village and the town of TJnao, the enemy, who were rallied, and drawn up in 
line upon the plain, were driven from their batteries, deprived of their guns, 
and put utterly to the rout. 

After a brief rest of only three hours, that was more than needful by the 
fatigue of such a victory, the British advanced agamst Buserut Gunge, a 
walled town on the road to Lucknow, with wet ditches, and provided with 
eveiy means of a strong resistance. But in spite of these obstacles, and a 
hea"'^ cannonade, the earthworlra were scaled, the intrenchments broken 
through, and the town captured. 

Here, however, General Havelock was obliged to pause in his hitherto 
victorious progress, for he was encumbered with his sick and wounded, and 
cholera had broken out in his little army. He therefore fell back upon Man- 
galwar, about six miles from the Ganges, to recruit his troops and wait for 
reinforcements, for he declared that to acivance upon Lucknow in their pres- 
ent condition was to march to certain destruction. On the 6th of August, 
hearing that the enemy had again rallied at Buserut Gunge, he advanced 
agamst them and was again victorious, turning them both in front and flank, 
and driving them, off the field with great slaughter. He then made prepara- 
tions to return to Cawnpore for reinforcements, and had already sent his 
baggage across the Ganges, when he heard that the enemy had rallied for 
a tiiird time at Buserut Gunge, to abide yet another trial upon that fated 
spot. With four thousand men and six guns, they now varied then.' mode 
of defence, but in vain; for Havelock, by a correspondent change in his 
attack^ foiled all their arrangements, captured then* redoubts, guns, and 
batteries, and drove them before him into a retreat that was soon changed 
into flight. 

Wearied and worn out with so many successes, as well as wounds, sickness, 
and incessant action under a burning sun, the army now recrossed the river 
and returned to Cawnpore, but not to rest, for they were almost immediately 
dragged again into the field by a strong body of the enemy who had mustered 
at Bithur, and were threatening to descend upon C'awnpore. Having united 
his force to that of General Nefll, Havelock, on the 16th of August, advanced 
upon the rebels, who consisted of four thousand of the mutineers, joined with 
a portion of Nana Sahib’s own troops, and who occupied a position which 
General Havelock described as one of the strongest he had ever seen. But 
after an hour of hard fighting, the rebels were driven from their almost 
impregnable defences with heavy loss, and compelled to retreat to Seorajpur, 
and it Havelock had possessed a few cavahy, not one of the enemy would 
have reached that place. 

Seldom, if ever, had so small an army made such inarches and obtained 
so many victories in so short a space of time. Between the 12tli of July and 
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the 17th oi August it bad fought nine battles, and been successful in them 
all. Reduced by sickness and the sword to seven hundred meii^ they now 
took up their riuarters at Cawnpore, to wait the arrival of reinforcements 
under General Sir James Outram, without which it was irapo.ssib]e for them 
to march to the relief of Lucknow. 


SIEGE AND CAPTtmB OF DELHI 


But leaving Lucknow for the present, we must now turn our attention 
to the important siege of Delhi, before which the small force under General 
Barnard had established itself on the 8th of June. The first purpose of the 
^.sifigers was merely to maintain their ground and hold the rebels of the city 
in check, until the arrival of reinforcements .should enable them to become 
the assailants, and they successfully resisted the numerous attacks that con- 
tinue to be made upon them from the city. Reinforcements, indeed, they 
continued to receive, Imt this advantage was more tlian counterbalanced by 
the troop.s of rebels that pouretl into Delhi, now the great centre and strong- 
hold of the revolt. On the 5th of July General Barnard died of cholera, and 
was succeeded in the commaud by General Reed, who on the l6th W'as obliged 
from ill health to resign office to Brigadier Wilson, By the middle of the 
month the be.sieging array had been raised to nine thousand men, of whom 
half were Europeans, and in every encoimter they succeeded in repelling the 
enemy with heavy loss. 

The arrival of fresh reinforcements of native soldiers, and a siege train 
from Meerut, on the 4th of September, encouraged the British to turn the 
blockade into an active siege, which ww commenced oa the 11th, as soon 

tho batteries wore conipleled. And it iya»^ no easy undertaking; for this 
ancient city of the MughaB and cliief capital of India was strong m its forti- 
ficatiuns, that extended about seven miles in circumference, and included an 
area of about tluee square miles, while it was defended by a numerous army 
that expected little mercy, and fought with the courage of despair. After a 
heaw bombardment of two days from fifty-four siege guns, by which some of 
the best defences of Delhi were shattered and their cannon silenced, the assault 
was ordered on the moramg of the 14th._ While no quarter was to bo given 
to tho mutineers, no harm vras to be mflieted upon womon and chilcU*en, and 

columns of attack it was necessary to blow 
open the Kashmir gate, m give an entrance to the city; and this hazardous 
wiff PerfoTOcd, at the almost certain risk of death, by a gallant handful 
^ho (iBvotod th&iTiselveg to the work. Through the sran thp QAo/\r\fi 
and third columns rushed and formed within the ruined gate but as vet the 
outer worte only were won; a fierce resistance was S'aine 1 Rmn the 

en -1'® the advance of the besieg- 
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not without a loss to the besiejgers of 1178 in killed and wounded on the first 
day of assault, and 177 in the intervening days to the 20tb. 


THE king’s sons KILLED BT HODSON OF HODSON’s HORSE 

But before the hopes of the mutineers could be effectually crushed, it was 
necessary to obtain possession of the phantom of rebel sovereignty, the king of 
Delhi, and inflict Justice upon his murderous family; and attempts were next 
made to discover the hiding-places in which they lay concealed. Lieutenant 
Hodson [known to fame as Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, from the troops wliich 
he raised and commanded], was commissioned for the purpose. He soon 
found the old man, who could not flee far, and brought him back to Delhi. 
Learning that three of the king’s sons had concealed themselves in the tomb 
of the Mughal sovereign Humayun, a huge pile of buildings at some distance 
from Delhi, Lieutenant Hod.son on the following morning repaired to the place 
of refuge, with a company of one hundred soldiers.^ The incident wJiich 
followed exposed Hodson to severe censure. An account of what occurred 
written by- Lieutenant Macclowcll, who on this occasion shared the command 
of the Briti.sh force, is sufficiently interesting for quotation ; “ 

“ In Huinayun's tomb were the princes and about three thousand Mussul- 
man followers. In the suburb close by about three thousand more, all armed, 
so it was rather a ticklish bit of work. We halted half a mile from the place, 
and sent in to say the princes must give themselves up unconditionally or take 
the consequences. _A long half hour elapsed, when a messenger came out to 
say the princes* wished to know if their lives would be promised them, if 
they came out, 'Unconditional surrender,’ was the answer. Again we 
waited. It was a most anxious time. We dared not take them by force, 
or all would have been lost, and we doubted their coming. We heard the 
shouts of the fanatics (as we found out afterwards) begging the princes to lead 
them on against us. And we had only one hundred men, and were six miles 
from Delhi. At length, I suppose, imagining that sooner or Inter they must 
be taken, they resolved to give themselves up unconditionally, fancying, I 
suppose, as we had spared the king, we would spare them. 

“Soon they appeared in a small nith or Hindustani cart drawn by buUoclts, 
five troopers on each side. Behind them thronged about two thousand or 
three thousand (I am not exaggerating) Mussulinans, Meanwhile Hodson 
galloped back, and told the sowars (ten) to huri-y the princes on along the 
road, while we showed a front and kept back the mob. They retired on. 
Humayun’s tomb, and step by step we followed them. Inside they went up 
the steps, and formed up in the immense garden inside. ^ Tjie entrance to this 
was through an arch, up steps. Leaving the men outside, Hodson and my- 
self, with four men rode up the steps into the arch, when he called out to them 
to lay down their arms. There was a inuimur. He reiterated the command, 
and (God knows why, I never can undemtand it) they commenced doing so, 

“Well, there we stayed for two hours, collecting their arms, and I assure 
you I thought every moment they would rush upon us. I said nothing, but 
smoked all the time, to show I was unconcerned; but at last, when it was all 
done, and all the arms collected, put in a cart, and started, Hodson turned 
to me and said, ‘We’ll go, now.' Very slowly we mounted, formed up the 
troop, and cautiously departed, followed by the crowd. We rode along 
quietly. You will say, why did we not charge them? I merely say, we were 


^ Called sbabzadahs. 
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one hnwlrort men, an<^ they -were Mly six thonsa.iul I am not e^ggerating; 
the Xial reports will show you it is aU true. As we got about a mile off 
Hodson turnal to me and said, 'Well, Mac, we’ve got them at last , and 
Sh gave a sigh of relief. Never in my life, under the heaviest fire, have 
I been in such imminent danger. Everybody says it is the most dashing and 
daring thing that has been done for years (not on my part, ^ I ^nerely obeyed 
orders, but on Hodson’s, who plamied and earned it out). Well, I must 
finish mv story. We came up to the princes, now about five rnUes from where 
we had taken them, and close to Delhi. The increasing crowd pressed close 
on tlie horses of the sowam, and assumed every moment a more hostdo ap- 
pearance, ‘IVliat shall we do with thorn?' said Hodson to me. 1 tliink wc 
had lietter sjhoot them here; we shall never get them in.' , 

" We had identified them by means of a nephew of the king s whom we had 
with u."!, and who turned king’s evidence. Besides, they acknowledged 
themselves to be the men. Their names were Mirzn Mogul, the king's nephew 
and head of the whole business; Mirza Kishere, Sultamet, who was also one of 
the principal rebels, and had made himself notorious by murdering women 
and children; and Abu Bukt, the conimanclerdn-chief nominally, and heir- 
apparent to the throne. This was the young fiend who had stripped our 
women in the open street; and cutting off little children's arms and legs, 
poured the blood into their mothers' mouths ; this is literally the case. There 
was no time to be lost; we halted the troop, put five troopers across the road 
behind and in front. Hodson ordered the princes to strip and get again into 
the cart; he then shot them with hia own hand. So ended the career of the 
chiefs of the revolt, and of the greatest villains that ever shamed hvunanity. 

"Before they wore shot, Hodson addressed our men, explaining who they 
were, and why they were to suffer death; the effect was marvellous, the 
Mussulmans seemed struck with a wholesome idea of retribution, and the 


Sikhs shouted with delight, while the mass moved off slowly and silently. 
One of the sowars pointed out to me a man running rapidly across a piece of 
cultivated ground, with aims gleaming in the sunlight. I and the sowar rode 
after him, when I discovered it was the king’s favourite eunuch, of whose 
atrocities we had heard so much. The sowar cut him down instantly, and 
we returned, well satisfied that we had rid the world of such a monster. It 
was now four o’clock; Hodson rode into the city with the cart containing the 
bodie.s, and had them placed in the most public streets, where all might see 
them. Side by side they lay where, four months before, on the same spot, 
they had outraged and murdered our women." d 

Hodson’s plea of necessity for hia action in regard to the princes has since 
Iwen refused and some have not hesitated to characterise the shooting of the 
princes os an ino.xcu8ablo murder. Lord Boberts, however, is disposed to 
regard the matter in a much moro charitable light. Ho espressos sorrow 
that so brilliant a soldier should have laid himself open to criticism. Ho 
declares, however, in unqualified terms, that Hodson, whatever his error of 
judgment, made no breach, of faith, since he at no time promised that the 
lives of the princes should he spared; but while admitting this he doplores 
the act Itself as being one that placed weapons in the hands of HoSaon’s 
detractors. At the very worst the deed was an error of judgment. This 
estiniato is of peculiar interest as coining from one who knows mom personal 
cxpenencQ how dithcult it is to deal ivith similar emergencies,** 

diistin McCarthy thus sums up the feeling against the deed; “If in cool 
blood the deed could now bo defended, it might ba necessary to point out that 
there was no evidence whatever of the princes having taken mry part in the 
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massacre of Europeans in Delhi; that even if evidence to that effect were 
forthcoming, Hodson did not wait for or ask for it; and that the share taken 
by the princes in an effort to restore the dynasty of their ancestor, however it 
might have justified some sternness of punishment on the part of the English 
government, was not a crime of that order which is held in civilised warfare 
to put the life of its author at the mercy of anyone who captures him when 
the struggle is all over, and the reign of law is safe. One cannot read the 
history of this India Mutiny without coming to the conclusion that in the 
minds of many Englishmen a temporary prostration of the moral sense took 
place, under the influence of which tliey came to regard the measure of the 
enemy’s guilt as the standaixl for their right of retaliation, and to hold that if 
he had no conscience they were thereby released from the necessity of having 
any. As Mr. Disraeli put it, they were making Nana Sahib the model for the 
British officer to imitate. Hodson was killed nob long after; we might well 
wish to be free to allow him to rest without censure in his untimely grave.” a 

Soon afterwards two others of the king’s sons, who had been equally 
guilty, were tried before a military commission, condemned to death, and 
executed. By these terrible acts of justice all hoi>e of the restoration of the 
Mughal dynasty, or even the pretext of it, which the mutineers had held out, 
was utterly destroyed. The last act in the recovery of Delhi was to appoint a 
flying column for the pursuit of the fugitives on the right bank of the Jiunna, 
and into the Doab, and this was done on the 23rd of September, the regiments 
that composed this force being known during the rest of the war under the 
name of Greathead’s column, from that of Colonel Greathead, its commander. 

In this important capture of Delhi, it is worthy of note that the deed was 
achieved before a single soldier of the many thousands from Britain sent out 
for the recovery of India had landed upon ite shores. What might not, there- 
fore, be anticipated for the complete re-establishment of the British dominion 
when these troops had arrived? Another gratifying circumstance was the 
faitliful devoted zeal of those native soldiers who remained true to their 
colours during all the weary months of siege, and the hearty co-operation of 
the rajah of Patiala, and the Jhind rajoli, the former in qvieUing the revolt of 
Ambala, and the latter in the operations of the siege. Their services, as well 
as those of several khans, showed that all India was not against Britain — 
that there were many who could rightly appreciate the benefits of her rule, 
and maintain it in the field even against their own countrymen. ^ They were 
thanked by the governor-general in council, and in the proclamation delivered 
afterwards it was stated, “These true-hearted chiefs, faithful to their engage- 
ments, have shown trust in the power, honour, and friendship of the British 
government, and they will not repent it.” 

SIEGE AND RELIEF OF LUCKNOW 

After the capture of Delhi, the great object of interest was the relief of 
the garrison of Lucknow, whose condition was every day becoming more 
perilous. Already they had endured a long and harassing siege, in which 
active courage and patient endurance had been equfdly tried to the utmost; 
and upon any day, or at any hour, no alternative might be left to them but 
surrender. Deprived successively of their two brave leaders, the situation 
of the little garrison was perilous in the extreme. The neighbouring mosques 
and noblemen’s houses, which Sir Henry Lawrence, from a regard to religious 
buildings and private property, had spared, although he was urged to destroy 
them, were manned by the enemy’s sharpshooters, who kept up an incessant 
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fire; and aa they were within pistol-shot of the British barricades, every 
part of the residency was exposed to the muskets of about eight thousand 
men, who discharged their volleys wherever a gap was found or a living object 
was visible. Thus even the women and children were comparatively under 
fire in the recesses of the inneimost apartments, and the sick in the hospitals 
were exposed to the same mischievous annoyance, by which several lives 
were lost. 


Nothing could exceed the pertinacity of the enemy, who surrounded the 
British post with batteries mounting from twenty to twenty-five guns, which 
were protected by barricades that defied every attempt to silence them by 
muaketry, and who constructed mines under the principal defences of the 
resiliency, by which its defenders were constantly in danger of being blown 
into tlie air. Every art of warfare w’bich they had learned in the British 
service was adopted by the mutineers, who were confident in the thousands 
they could muster for the attack, and in the miserably limited means and 
numbers of those who resisted. But those who had such overwhelming odds 
to confront were true to the long-established reputation of their countrymen; 
and never were British valour and British indomitable resolution more con- 
spicuous than in the defence which this small party maintained against such 
an oceantide of opposition at Lucknow. To sleeplessness was added the 
nightly toil of moving heavy guns, repairing breaches, and other fatigue- 
duties. When opportunity offered, they even assumed the aggressive, and 
m five sorties which they successively made they spiked two of the enemy’s 
hmiest guns and blew up several of the neighbouring houses, from which 
the fire had been especially dangerous. But wofully were their numbers 
thinned, not only by the casualties of auch a defence, but by scanty and 
coarse provisions, which added small-pox and cholera to the list of their 
other calamities. And what the while of the heroines of Lucknow? They 
too have erected for themselves an imperishable record, and strong men 
became stronger at the spectcicle of their unfearing, uncomplaining endur- 
ance. M^y of them were made widows in the siege; and at the bedsides 
Of the sick and wounded, where every one was a Elorenee Nightingale, tiiev 
hope^ Christian duty the best sources of Christian consolation and 

But human endurance, which in this instance seemed to be boundless 
clay to many a wistful eye had looked into the 
far distance for the expected relief, only to be disappointed, while the mes- 
Miigers whom they sent out for tidings never returned. At length, on the 
of the siege, the garrison was cheered by a letter from Have- 
locks camp, mformmg them that the troops were on their march and in five 
or SIX days would probably reach them. But six dayreSed and no Z 
arm^. They did not learn until thirty-five long days bad passed that the 
relieving force, after such strenuous efforts and signal viotOTes had' been 
2!f ^ ^ f"” back upon Cawnpore. But their relief from Cawnpore wa? to 
an hour later than the inarch could be commenced At 
that city Sir James Outram, justly called by Napier the “ Bavard of Tiirlln ” 
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eo keenly bent, Havelock crossed the Ganges at the heard of twenty-five 
hundred men, among which were the gallant 78th Highlanders, to wliom his 
previous victories were chiefly owing, and seventeen guns. The enemy, after 
retiring at his approach, attempted, on the 21st (September), to make a 
stand at Mangalwar, but after a four hours’ fight they were defeated; and 
Havelock, pressing forward, was within three miles of the residency of Luck- 
now, when on the 23Td he found the enemy advantageously posted, with 
their left resting on the Alambagh, an isolated building with gardens and 
enclosures, and their centre and right drawn up behind a chain of Iiilloclcs. 
But the strategetic skill and rapid movements of General Havelock, seconded 
as they were by the gallantry of Sir James Outram, were^ain successful; the 
enemy were defeated once more; and after halting his troops, that had 
marched three days in a heavy deluge of rain, and been scantily provisioned 
and badly lodged, the victorious commander effected his decisive advance 
upon the residency. 

No wonder that Havelock himself looked back upon the march with 
asfconishi^ent, accustomed 
as he wah to dare all but 
impossibilities, “ Our ad- 
vance,” he writes, "was 
through streets of flat- 
roofed, loop-holed houses, 
from whicli a perpetual 
fire was kept up, and thus 
each forming a separate 
fortress. I am filled with 
surprise at the success of 
the operation, which de- 
manded the efforts of ten 
thousand good ^ troops. 

The advantage gained has 
cost us dear. The killed, 
wounded, and missing, the 
latter being wounded sol- 
diers, who, I much fear, some or all have fallen into the hands of a merci- 
less foe, amounted, up to the evening of the 26th, to 635 oflBcers and men.” 
Among those who thus fell was the brave General Ifeill, a name distinguished 
in this unhappy war, who was killed on entering the gate leading to the Doo- 
lie square.^ Mr. R. Gubbins, who was present during the siege of Lucknow, 
wrote the following account of the relief.** 



Residenoy, Lucknow 


Ah Eye-vdtness* Account of the Relief of lAichnow 

On the night of the 22nd [the messenger Ungud} brought a letter from 
General Sir James Outram which announced to us that an army thoroughly 
appointed had crossed the Ganges on the 19th, and would, D.V., soon relieve 
us. Here then, at last, were the long-wished-for and expected tidings of 
relief! Havelock had not disappointed us! The spirits of the garrison, 
European and native, were greatly raised by tJie intelligence, which spread 
like wildfire. Nor were we left after this long in suspense. During the 
morning of the 23rd of September the weather cleared, and the sound of 
artillery in the direction of Cawnpore was distinctly heard. By two in the 
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afternoon the reports became quite loud and frequent, All now was exulta- 
tion and joy in the garrison. 

The guns of the relieving army were heard again the next day and early 
on the morning of the 25th, and became louder by ten o’clock. About half- 
past eleven the firing ceased; but, soon after, numbers of the city people were 
observed flying over the bridges across the river, carrying bundles of prop- 
erty on their heads. An hour later the flight became more general, and many 
sepoys, matchlock men, and irregular cavalry troopei'S crossed the river in full 
flight, many by the bridge, but mere by throwing themselves into the river 
and swimming across it. The guns of our redan battery, and every other gun 
that could be brought to bear upon the flying enemy, as well as our mortars, 
opened a rapid fire upon them, which was uiAintained for upwards of an hour. 
No sooner did tliis begin, than the enemy assailed us on every side with a 
perfect hurricane of shot and shell from all their batteries. Fragments of 
shell were falling everywliere, and the interior of the residency itself was 
visited by round shot in places which had never been reached befoj-e. 

About two o’clock the smoke of our guns was seen in the subui'bs of the 
city, and presently after the rattle of musketry could be heard. At four 
o'clock the officers at the look-out could clearly distinguish European troops 
and officers in movement. About five o’clock the column of the 78th High- 
landers and Sikhs, accompanied by several mounted officei-a, was seen to turn 
mtq the main street leading to the residency, up which they charged at a 
rapid pace, loading, shouting, and firing as they passed along. I will here 
quote the eloquent description of the greeting given to our friends from the 
account of '"a staff officer": 

j ‘doubts aud fears regarding them were ended- 
f * 1 , • garrison's long-pent-up feelings of anxiety and suspense burst 
forth in a succession of deafening cheers. From every pit, trenoli, and bat- 
tery— from behind the sand-bags piled on shattered houses —from every 
post St U field by a few gallant spirits, rose cheer on cheer, even from tJie 
jiospitall M^y of the wounded crawled forth to join in that glad shout of 
welcome to those who had so bravely come to our assistance. It was n 
moment never to be forgotten." 

stopped everyone they met, and with repeated c/ueskions 
and exclamations of "Are you one of them God ble.ss yL!"^~"We 

Fayrer s house, into which the general had entered. Here a scene S tiirfl!- 
mg interest preaented itselfi The ladies of that garrison with S chi£ 
had assemble m the most intense anxiety and excitement under the nnvcK 
outside, wlmn the Highlanders approached. Rushing forward the roiiah 

SukS ni&tSand opeS 



to inquire the names of fhp ^ ^ r^7 suffered, and 

tor 


ning We hai reeehVl nT w r. mtrenchment tliat 

H3 days since the dafp n? « tk^ ?ln ^ smallest scrap of news 
and friends to inquire after CJawnpore. All had relatives 

eager to learn. Xny ^vere ignorant of, and were 

force whom they were^anxioiMlv seeking relatives m the relieving 

outer world, of Delhi, Agre, OaLtta. /od o® && &erybSdr 


was on 
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foot. All the thomighfares were thronged, and new faces were every 
moment appearing of friends whom one had least expected to see. The 
happy and excited moments pas.sed quickly, until by degrees the excitement 
moderated. Gradually quarters were found for the officers and soldiers who 
had come in. Every garrison was glad to welcome in the new-comers, who 
were sufficiently worn and exhausted to require early repose. 1 


SIR COLIN CAMPBELL SECURES THE RETREAT FROM LUCKNOW 

Though much had been done, the garrison of Lucknow by thislast exploit 
had been reinforced but not relieved. A sufficiency of troops had arrived to 
lighten the labours of the 
overwearied defenders and 
insure their safety for the 
present, but not to withdraw 
them from, the place around 
which the coil of siege, after 
the momentary interruption, 
was drawn as closely and 
strongly as ever. Finding it 
impossible, therefore, to ex- 
tricate the women, children, 
and non-combatants, General 
Havelock and his compan- 
ions-in-arms resolved to re- 
main with them and abide 
the brunt of conflict until 
General Sir Colin Campbell, 
the newly appointed com- 
mander-in-chief, should be 
able effectually to relieve 
them. This distinguished 
hero of the Crimean War had 
arrived at Calcutta from 
England on the 14th of Au- 
gust; but, as he was obliged 
to wait the coming of rein- 
forcements from home, it 
was not till the 9th of November that he was able to set out from Cawnpore 
for the elfectual i*elief of Lucknow. 

Even then, important and difficult as was the task, his force amounted 
to only 4,550 men and thirty-two guns. On the 12th he arrived at the 
Alambagh, and there his difficulties commenced, as the residency was to be 
reached through the heart of the city, where every street, house, and wall 
was a fortress, a inarch along which would have been enough to have destroyed 
thrice the numbers he commanded. But he had been previously informed of 
all the localities of the city and suburbs, and the positions of the enemy, and 
he availed himself of this knowledge by making a detour to the right as Have- 
lock had done. It was effected with equal success, although against obsta- 
cles equally formidable; and, after a series of desperate skirmishes, he reached 
the residency on the 17th, his arrival being aided on the part of Havelock 
and the gairison by a sally, in which the enemy was routed and the way 
cleared for his entrance. 

n. w.—voii, XXII, o 
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And now to remove the women and children, the sick, wounded, a 
civilians, for lie saw that the residency must be abandoned 1 This wai 
still more difficult task than to lead armed men into the place. But this a 
was successfully accomplished. By a series of masterly feints Sir Colin d 
tracted the attention of the enemy; and while he kept them massed togeti 
in the expectation of an hnmediate attack, he quietly removed the helph 
during the afternoon and night of the 19th, along a line of^ posts which 
formed on the left rear of his position, and conveyed them in safety to D 
kasha, a piilace belonging to the kings of Oudh, after which the troops of tl 
garrison followed on the 22nd, and all reached Dilkusha in safety, withoi 
the loss of a roan. In like manner the whole of the treasure and all tl 
European guns were cairied off in safety. So completely the while was tl 
enemy deceived that their fire was kept up on the old British positions man 
hours after they had been abandoned. 

Altogether it was one of the most masterly retreats under trying disao 
vantages which the history of modern warfare has on record. Only on 
event occurred to mar the joy of the rescued, and this was the death of th 
brave Havelock, who expired at Dillcusha on the 24th, by an attack o 
dysentery, under which his enfeebled frame, worn out with such excessivi 
exertions, rapidly sunk. Undistinguished during a long course of military 
service since 1815, e.xcept among his friends, wlio knew him to be a master o) 
strategy in all its branches, he had no sooner attained a separate command, 
and found his right sphere of action, than he crowded within little more than 
two short months such a series of victories as would have sufficed for a life' 
time, and made any commander illustrious. In tliat brief period he combined 
the rapidity of Napoleon with the caution and foresight of Wellington, and 
upon hi 3 own limited field was as successful as either, while the tidings of his 
victories, which reached home in rapid succession, made all men wonder who 
this new hero wi^, and why he bad been neglected so long. The queen created 
Inia a baronet, but it was three days after he had expired at Dilkusha, and 
thus the wreath that should have decked his brow could only be planted on 
ins grave. 

oxnli”' ^”"7 Campbell v!m now in full retreat to Cawnpore, where the ladies, 
cniidren, ana civilians, a helpless baud of two thousand souls, might bo left 
m safety betere further military operations could be undertaken; and he 

Kvv November, when he heard 

heavy firing in the direction of Cawnpore. for which he could not account, ns 

he had received no news from that quarter for several days. But there a des- 
perate battle ww going on, and the British arms were in daS^T During 

whiSrv to 

Knf ^ h I city; but on learning that the Gwalior con- 

2 «?, 

fSinidT*' ‘MS s 

^ between the two armies was alarming, for while General 

well provided with aftillerv twenty-five thousand men, 

troops were driven back-^but on J advanced 

ham* retired 57^00^^ .General Wind- 
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after severe loss, -while their tents and camp stores, which they were com- 
pelled to leave behind them, were burned by the enemy. It was this firing 
that arrested the attention of Sir Colin Campbell, and surmising that Gener^ 
Windham was attacked, he hurried forward to the rescue. 

On reaching the scene of conflict in the evening, he found the British shut 
up within their intrenehments, and the rebels in possession of tlie city. It 
was necessary to dislodge them; but before the attempt could be macle, the 
helpless survivors of Lucknow under his charge had to be conveyed across 
the Ganges by a single bridge which the enemy had not destroyed, and it 
was not until the 30fch that the last cart had crossed the bridge, while two 
or three days more were spent in having them safely forwarded to Allahabad. 
He was now in readiness for the light; but his arrival had made the enemy 
cautious, and it was not until they had been reinforced by the rebels of Oudh 
and the followers of Nana Sahib that they ventured, on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, to make a decisive stand. But they were effectually beaten, with the 
loss of all their guns and ammunition, and wherever they attempted to rally 
they were met by British detachments, and so thoroughly routed and dis- 
persed that this Gwalior contingent as an army could no longer be found. 
Nor did Nana Sahib, who had sent reinforcements to the rebels, escape a 
merited chastisement; for troops were sent to Bithur who destroyed all his 
remaining property, discovered and seized his treasures which were concealed 
in the wells, and soon left him too poor to continue long his rebellion with 
any hope of success. 

While one powerful rebel chief was thus reduced to comparative help- 
lessness, the British government in India had obtained an effective ally m 
Maharajah Jung Bahadur, the prime minister of the king of Nepal. This 
prince having offered his aid to the governor-general, which was gladly 
accepted, crossed the frontier with ten thousand Gurkhas, among the most 
warlike of the population of India, and in his advance he twice encountered 
and defeated a rebel army. He then, at the close of the year, established 
himself at Gorakhpur, to check the rebels of Lucknow in any attempt they 
might make in an easterly direction after Sir Colin Campbell should have 
driven them from the city, an event which was antic ipatea as likely soon to 
take place. 

Indeed, all fear and foreboding as to the result of the Indian Mutiny -were 
now at an end. Reinforcements had been sent from Britain in such numbers 
that no native array could confront them successfully in the field; the British 
soldiers were confident in the valour and skill of their well-tried illustrious 
leader, -while the rebels were so daunted by repeated defeats that their cour- 
age and confidence were on the wane. The revolt was now in a great mea- 
sure confined to Rohilkliand, to the territory between Agra and Allahabad, 
to Bundelkhand, and to Oudh, while the great metropolis of the insurrection 
after the fall of Delhi was the populous, warlike, and strongly fortified city 
of Lucknow. To strike a mortal dIow, therefore, at the head of the evil, by 
the final conquest of this place, was the aim of the commander-in-chief after 
he had effected the liberation of the garrison. 

THE RECAPTUnE OV L-OCICNOW 

All being in readiness for this important enterprise, Sir Colin Campbell 
commenced operations by sending forward two regiments on the let of Jan- 
uary, 1858, to prevent the rebels from destroying an iron suspension-bridge 
Across the river Kalli-Nuddi. He then commenced his own march two days 
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after to Fathigarh, where he remained till the Isb of February, restoring ore 
in the disaffected districts of the Doab, after which he proceedea to Caw 
pore, for the purpose of crossing the Ganges at that place; and to clear 1 
line of march, strong detachments were sent forward, by one of which, coi 
raanded by General Franks, a brilliant victory was gained over an army 
rebels twenty-ono thousand strong, who were encountered and complete 
scattered at Badshahgunge, about two miles from Sultanpur. 

On the 5th of March Sir Colin was before Lucknow with his whole fon 
collected, and his siege train brought up, the right of his line resting o 
Bibiapur and the Gumtee rivers, and his left stretching towards the Alan 
bagh. With such a force as was now arrayed against the devoted city, th 
issue could not long be doubtful. On the 9th we attack commenced, am 
by the 21st all the strong defence of Lucknow were stormed and won, am 
the rebels were fleeing in every direction. It was now the hour of triumpl 
for the Asiatic allies of the British, and they did not neglect the opportunity 

" Those stately buildings," says an eye-witness^ " which had never befort 
been entered by European foot, e.xcept by a commissioner of Oudh on a state 
day, were now open to the common soldier and to the poorest camp follower 
of our array. How their splendour vanished like snow in sunshinel The 
destruction around one, the shouting, the smashing noises, the yells of the 
Sikhs and natives were oppressive."^ After a painful description of the spec- 
tacle, the writer adds, “It was late in the evening when wo returned to camp, 
through, roads thronged with at least twenty thousand camp followers, all 
staggering underloads of plunder — the most extraordinary and indescrib- 
able spectacle I ever beheld — coolies, syces, Icitmutgars, dhooly-bearers, Sikhs, 
grass-cutters, a flood of men covered with clothing not their own, carrying 
on heads and shoulders looking-glasses, mirrors, pictures, brass pots, swords, 
firelocks, rich shawls, scarfs, embroidered dresses, all the ‘ loot ' of rausackod 
palaces. The noise, the dust, the shouting, the excitement were almost 
beyond endurance. Lucknow was borne away piecemeal to camp, and the 
wild Gurkhas and Sikhs, with open mouths and glaring eyes, burning with 
baste to get rich, were contending fiercely against the current, as they sought 
to get to the source of such unexpected wealth.” 

On the whole, it seems to have been but a renewal of the capture and 
socking of Jerusalem, Babylon, or Nineveh, as they were exhibited wlien 
war was comparatively young, and the passions of men at the wildest. How 
unfortunate it was for the British that the necessity of their position should 
have united them with such allies, andmade them in some measure responsible 
for their deeds. 


Successes op sm hugh rose in oentrau inwa: against the rani of 

JHANSI 

this war, it would be unpardonable to 
TfM f carrying on in Central India by Sir Hugh Rose, 
at the head of the Mahva or Nerbudda field force of about six thousand men, of 
hundred were British. At the end of January Sir Hugh 
captured Rathgai-h, situated on .a pear-shaped hill, and surromided with 

which, however, the access was 

\Qry atfriou/t. iuthough one of the strongest forts in Cenfc^^^l TnHifl 
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garrison and about a hundred women and children liad been closely besieged 
for more than half a year; and on his arrival the enemy were glad to raise 
the siege. Soon after the Garakhot fort yielded almost without a blow, 
although it was so strong that it might have withstood a siege for months 
against the whole assailing force. 

Sir Hugh Rose, having thus dislodged the rebels from their most avail- 
able defences, commenced at the end of February his march upon Jhansi, on 
the way to which there was a mountain-ridge with three passes, that formed 
the rneans of a miiitary advance upon Jhansi. The forts of the passes were 
speedily taken, and Sir Hugh Rose was master of the whole country between 
Sagar and Jhansi, to the east of the Bebvva river. 

The attack of Jhansi itself was now the great object of enterprise. It was 
the richest city in Central India, and one of the most culpable in the massacres 
and plunders of the rebellion, so that there was scarcely a house in which 
there was not some booty that had been taken from the English. Its for- 
tress also was strong, not only by its natural position but by the resources of 
art; and its walls, which were built of granite, from sixteen to twenty feet 
in thickness, were well embrasured for cannon and loop-holed for musketry, 
while the place was defended by a garrison of twelve thousand men, headed 
by a fearless virago, the rani of Jhansi. Altogether, the siege was one of the 
most desperate undertakings of the war; but the capture of fort and city 
was certain to be followed by the downfall of the rebellion in Central India, 
Desperate was the resistance of the men of Jhansi, who were conscious of 
their crimes, and apprehensive of a just retribution. By the 30th of March 
the defences both of city and fort were dismantled by the British artillery, 
but as the ammunition of the besiegers was running short, they resolved to 
attempt Jhansi by escalade. The assault was made on the 2nd of April, and 
the city was successfully entered by two storming columns, who fought their 
way through every obstacle until they met and were concentrated in the 
palace. 

“ This was not effected,” says Sir Hugh Rose in his graphic description of 
the siege, " without bloody, often hand-to-haiid combats. One of the most 
remarkable of them was between detachments of her majesty’s 85th regi- 
ment and 3rd Europeans, and thirty or forty Velaitie sowars, the bodyguard 
of the rani, in the palace stables under the fire of the fort. The sowars, full 
of opium, defended their stables, firing with matchlocks and pistols from the 
windows and loop-holes, and cutting with their tulwars, and from behind 
the doors. When driven in they retreated behind their horses, still firing, 
or fighting with their swords in both hands, till they were shot or bayoneted, 
struggling even when dying on the ground to strike again. A party of them 
remained in a room on the stables, wliich were on fire, till they were half 
burned : their clothes in flames, they rushed out, hacking at their assailants, 
and guarding their heads with their shields." 

Such frantic deeds of despairing resistance, of which the foregoing is a 
specimen, were multiplied over the streets and buildings of Jhansi before it 
was taken; and it was well that there was nothing less than the utmost of 
British courage and firmness to confront them. When all was hopeless both 
for city and fortress, the rani gave the signal for flight, by mounting a gray 
horse and making off with only four attendants, with a body of British cav- 
alry in full pursuit; and on the night after the rebels fled from the fort, leav- 
ing it wholly defenceless, but not until they had lost five thousand men in 
the siege and storm. The city was treated with more humanity than it had 
expected, and the British soldiers, after the storai had ceased, were to be seen 
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everywhere sharing their rations of food with the wives and children of tho 
who had been the murderers of their countrymen. 

After the fall of Jhansh the capture of Kalpi WM the next enterprise to I 
attempted, and Sir Hugh Rose, directing his march in this direction, encampt 
about three miles from Kalpi, where he attacked on the 22nd of May I 
the rebels, who were put to the rout. Besides these successes, other victori( 
which had been gained by Generals Roberts and Whitlock made Sir Hug 
Hose imagine that Central India was now completely cleared of the rebels 
and that there would be no further occasion for the services of his troops i 
that quarter. But his hopes were premature, for the war was not yet ended 
the leader of the rebels at Kalpi, whose name wp Tantia Topee, had retreate( 
l>efore the fall of the town, and in him the British found the ablest and mos 
impracticable of all the chiefs of the rebellion. He retired to Gwalior, tht 
capital of Sindhia, whose troops he persuaded to fraternise with the rebels 
and when the fugitives of Kalpi fled, they joined these new allies, and drove 
Sindhia from his capital to the British cantonments at Agra, after which they 
placed Rao Sahib, a nephew of Nana Sahib, upon the throne of Gwalior. 

Tlieae events called Sir Hugh Rose again into the field; but before his 
arrival, the principal rebels and Tantia Topee had left Gwalior, taking with 
them all the treasure they could find, and leaving the rani of Jhansi to abide 
the encounter, at the head of her rebels of Kalpi and the mutineers of the 
troops of Sindhia. Sir Hugh found them occupying a cantonment in the 
neighbourhood of Gwalior, dislodged and defeated them, and drove them in 
headlong flight into the capital, On the 19th of June, the rebels rallied upon 
a range of heights in front of the town, being headed by the rani of Jhansi, 
who was dressed in male attire, and fought gallantly like a common soldier: 
but they were defeated with the loss of twenty-seven guns, and also of their 
brave Amazonian leader. ‘ Sindhia was thus restored to his capital and 
jmd the rebellion in Central India being now at an end, the trooiis 
oi bit Hugh Rose were parted into garrisons for Jhansi, Gwalior, and other 
parts of the country. ' 

With the fall of Lucknow its capital, the kingdom of Oudh might be con- 
sidered ^ disarined; and it now became necessary to determine the line of 
policy that was to be followed out in the government of this dangerous and 
rebellious province. This was soon announced by Lord Canning the eov- 

IKSe! ' * proclamation which he issued on tho 

n first object, he declared, would be to reward those who 

allegiance, and who had aided and supposed 

oSS> nt “'“y telultdora (land- 

iw * Oudh, including two rajalis, were named, and it was declared 
that th^e were hence forward to be the sole hereditary pSietors of 

^ province came undei^ British rule 

won them-tSrthi/S^^^ f government should judge fit to confer 

m on mem but that with these exceptions, the propwetarv riirhh in tiin Hnil 
of the province was confiscated to the Brit4 gowSLTfo be d sootd of 
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with English blood murderously shed; but for any further indulgence they 
must throw themselves upon the justice and mercy of the British govern- 
ment. Those among them who should promptly come forward and support 
the chief commissioner in tlie restoration of peace and order were to have 
their claims of restitution to their rights liberally considered; but those who 
had participated in the mui-der of Englishmen and Englishwomen were to be 
excluded from all mercy. 

Such was the proclamation sent to Sir James Outram, the chief commis- 
sioner, who neither relished its terms nor the ungracious power with which it 
invested him, and he lost no time in writing from his camp at Chinhat to Lord 
Canning, remonstrating upon the impolicy of the measure. There were not, 
he declared, a dozen chiefs and landholders who had not participated in the 
rebellion; and those who were thus to be summarily dispossessed would 
betake themselves to their domains and continue their resistance. Hitherto, 
he alleged, they had been most unjustly treated under British settlement 
operations, and hence, when the rebellion was at its height, and their coun- 
try overrun by the rebel soldiery, they had made common cause with the 
insurgents; and this being the case, they ought now to be treated rather 
as honourable enemies than as rebels. These, and other such considera- 
tions, were urged by Sir James Outram, but with little effect, for although 
Lord Canning added a short clause more definite in its promises of resti- 
tution to those who should give their aid in the establishment of peace and 
order, no abatement was made to the right of wholesale confiscation, and 
the punishment of general dispossession. 

Had these resolutions been adopted at an earlier period, and when the 
progress of the British conguest of India was in full career, they might have 
been passed without question and acted on without scruple. But now the 
case was different. The British had almost lost their hold of India, and this 
by the severity of their rule, originating in over-confidence in their power. 
Such was the general feeling at home when tidings of this widely-spread and 
all but universal rebellion in her eastern empire had arrived in Englandj and 
while reports followed of the victories which British arms were achieving in 
the East, the popular triumph was accompanied with the surmise that the 
rebellion had been provoked, and that justice must be done to India. This 
was manifested even in the India House, when the original draft of Lord 
Canning’s proclamation had arrived; and a despatch, in the form of a letter 
from the secret committee of the court of directors of the company, was sent 
to his lordship, animadverting upon his resolutions, and enjoining their miti- 
gation, Great Britain had annexed the kingdom of Oudh to her own domin- 
ion without just cause, and notwithstanding its past services and fidelity to 
her alliance; * she had deprived it of its king, and Imposed upon it her own 
rule, and administered its revenues, without regard to those whom the change 
had reduced from wealth and distinction to utter destitution. Under these 
circumstances the hostilities carried on in Oudh had rather the character 
of a legitimate war than that of rebellion, and its people were to be regarded 
rather with indulgent consideration, "than made the objects of a penalty 
exceeding in extent and in severity almost any which has been recorded in 
history as inflicted upon a subdued nation.’’ And in conclusion they added, 
" We desire that you will mitigate in practice the stringent severity of the 
decree of confiscation you have issued against the landholders of Oudh. We 

Tlie leftdeT wlU tocollect tUat the leasou fox the annexation of Oudh. was the mls^vorn- 
ment of Its ralera who, though friendly to the British, acted very oppressively towards their 
own suhjeola J 
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desire to see British authority in India rest upon the 'vvilKng obedience of { 
contented people.’ there cannot be contentmeiit where there is general con- 
fiscation.” 


TRANSFBn OP THE COMPANY'S POWBBS TO THE CROWN 

But the days of the company itself were already numbered, and this 
humane appeal was a graceful dose to its existence. The great subject^ of 
importance in parliament during the session of 1858 was the suppression 
of the rebelHon in India, and the means ofretaining the country under British 
rule, and for this even the important question of parliamentary reform was 

^ ^ it was now certain that measures were about to be introduced by 
ministers for altering the form of government in India, the company drew 
up a long, elaborate, and able petition to parliament, setting forth its past 
services and exertions for the benefit of India* and the empire at large, and 
deprecating the withdrawal of their powers, and the transference of their 
rule into other hands. [But before the discussions on the subject had ter- 
minated, the Palmerston ministry fell and a new scheme introduced by Dis- 
raeli met with general disapproval.] 

We cannot adverb to the discussions that followed j in which every step 
was Mowed by a pause or a conflict: all this was only commensurate with 
the importance of the great c|uestion of the future government of the Indian 
Empire, in which so many mistakes were to be amended and so many evils 
redressed. The India Bill finally passed the house of commons on the 8th 
of July, and that of the lords on the 23rd, and received the assent of the 
crown on August 2nd, the last day of the session. There is a solemnity and 
vastness of meaning in the simple words by which the transfer is announced 
in the first clause of the bill, to which the giandeur of the decrees of tlie 
Roman senate can present no parallel : 

"Tire government of the territories now in the possession or under the 
government of the East India Company, and all the powers in relation to 
government vested in or exercised by the said company, in trust for her 
majesty, shall cease to be vested in or exercised by the said company, and 
all territories in the possession or under the government of the said company, 
and all rights vested, or which, if this act had not been passed, might have 
been exercised by the said company in relation to any terriioriea, shall become 
vested in her majesty, and be exercised in her name; and for tlie purposes 
of this act, India sliall mean the territories vested in her majesty as afore- 
said, and all territories which may become vested in her majesty by virtue 
of any such rights as aforesaid.” 

While these discussions were going on in the British parliament, the pro- 
gress of the war in India was such as promised both a speedy and successful 
termination. A strong garrison was left in Lucknow to control the city and 
its neighbourhood, while a campaign was opened against the district of Rohil- 
bhand, te which the Lucknow rebels had retired. Every fort that was 
assailed by the British was taken, and every enemy in the field put to the rout 
and hence the little interest that belongs to the narrative of this closing 

[* Of tlio fiervices of llie compflny, Speucot Walpolo wiltes ; lu iv oiwgle cov^tuiv’ it Rtvd 
amasced nn empiro. and liad brought one person ia every six in the world into Bubioction, Whore 
ei6oint!iQ\\orld s history canbefonndndependonoy which in the course of three gouorntions pro. 
dviceil men of the capRuty of Warren Hastings, of Wellesley, and of Dalhousie ? And wUloli has 
IWWk Ha subordinate officials sncli men na the two UwlOitccs, ns 

llavclock and Oulranj, os Moimtstuerl Elphinstone and Malcelni, ns Motonlfo and Munro?"!] 
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portion of the war. In all these proceedings, also, were to be recognised the 
masterly intellect and military skill of Sir Colin Campbell, who directed each 
movement, and who, for his able services, was raised to the peerage with the 
title of Lord Clyde. The progress towards a general pacification was likewise 
promoted by the transference of the government of India to the British 
crown, and the natives were induced to reverence a sovereign power, more 
especially when aggrandised by remoteness and invisibility, in preference to 
the authority of men who were present, and known to be subjects like them^ 
selves. Accordingly, when a royal proclamation, which was transmitted to 
India, was published by the governor-general on the 1st of November, it 
called forth several addresses to the queen, expressive of their loyalty and 
attachment. 

In this proclamation it was announced to the native princes of India tliat 
all engagements which had 
been made with them by 
the company would be 
scrupulously maintained 
and fulfilled; that no ex- 
tension of territorial posses- 
sion was sought; and that 
no aggression upon it 
should be tolerated, or en- 
croachment upon that of 
others sanctioned. The 
British government held 
itself bound to the natives 
of its Indian territories by 
the same obligations of 
duty which bound it to all 
the other subjects of the 
British Empire. Upon the 
important subject of reli- 
gion, in which the rebel- 
lion had originated, the 
declaration was explicit: "Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the right and the desire to impose our convictions on any of our sub- 
jects, “We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure that none be in any 
wise favoured, none molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faith 
or observances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protec- 
tion of the law; and we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be 
in authority under us, that they abstain from all interference^ with the 
religious belief or worship of any of our subjects, on pain of our highest dis- 
pleasure." It was added that all of whatever race or creed were to be freely 
and impartially admitted to such offices in her majesty's service as they were 
qualified to hold. Those who inherited lands were to be protected in all 
rights connected therewith, subject to the equitable demands of the state; 
and in framing and administering the law, due regard was to be paid to the 
ancient rights, usages, and customs of India. 

With regard to the late rebellion, a general pardon was granted for past 
offences, except to those who had taken part in the murder of British sub- 
jects, or who had given asylum to murderers, knovring them to be such, or 
who may have acted as leaders or instigators in revolt; but in apportioning 
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the penalty due to such persons, full consideration should be given to th 
circumstances under which they had been tempted from their allegiance. T 
aii others still in arms against the government, an unconditional pardon 
amnesty, and oblivion was promised, on their return to their homes am 
peaceful pursuits, and compliance with these conditions before the Ist daj 
of January next. 


END OP THE MUTINV 


The chief difficulty that still remained was the pacification of Oudli, with- 
out which the government of India could not be fully re-established; and 
to effect this, such decisive measures were adopted, as could only be justified 
by the necessity of the case, and the warlike, dangerous spirit of the people. 
A proclamation was issued by Mr. Montgomery, who had been appointed 
chief commissioner of Oudh, ordering that all talukdai's, zamindara, and 
native inhabitants of the province should deliver up to the servants of gov- 
eminent at the nearest police station, within one month from that date, all 
their cannon, firearms, weapons, and ammunition, under pain of fine and 
imprisonment for one year, with Hogging; and if a landholder, of the con- 
fiscation of his lands. The next step was to suppress the rebels who were 
still in the field, which was no such easy achievement, for they had made 
Oudh their place of shelter and rallying point for their final stand, and were 
likely to defend it with the fierceness of despair. They had also for one of 
their chief fevers the ex-queen of Oudh, a woman of fearless courage and 
unyielding spirit, who Issued a counter-proclamation to the people, warning 
them not to trust the promises of the British government, and analysing the 
proclamation of the British sovereign, paragraph by paragraph, with all 
shrewdness and caustic severity of a well-practised literary reviewer. 
The winter campaign was opened in November, and the Oudh chieftains sur- 
rendered their hill-forts, or were driven from them after a short and useless 
resistance, 


With the close of the year, the rebellion in Oudh, its last stronghold, had 
terrninated, and an army, originally numbering one hundred and fifty thou- 
^d, been routed and dispersed with comparatively little loss to the victors. 

fivn^d fhi rS ° fastnesses of Nepal, 

beyond the British dominions, and urged by hunger or revenue: and with 

diminished and their range cmeumscribed, 
so that what had lately been armies, were little more than troops of brkands 
whose outrages he nearest military station was strong enoiXto SS' 

government of India (1858), which final! v trans- 
fened the entire administration from the company to 4e crown en^ta that 
India shall be governed by and in the name of the sovSn of SK 
tl rough one of the principal secretaries of state, assiS bf a coS of 
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year high courts of judicature were constituted out of the existing supreme 
courts at the presidency towns. 

It fell to the lot of Lord Canning both to suppres.s the Mutiny and to 
introduce the peaceful revolution that followed. As regards his execution 
of the former part of his duties, it is sufficient to say that he preserved his 
equanimity undisturbed in the darkest hours of peril, and that the strict 
impartiality of his conduct incurred alternate praise and blame from the 
fanatics on either side. The epithet then scornfully applied to him of 
“ Clemency " Canning is now remembered only to his honour. 

Peace was proclaimed throughout India on July 8th, 1859; and in the 
following cold weather Lord Canning made a viceregal progress through the 
upper provinces, to receive the homage of loyal princes and chiefs, and to 
^arantee to them the right of adoption. The suppression of the Mutiny 
increased the debt of India by about forty millions sterling, and the military 
changes that ensued augmented the annual expenditure by about ten millions. 
To grapple with this deficit, Mr. J^es Wilson was sent out from the treas- 
ury as financial member of council. He reorganised the customs system, 
imposed an income-tax and licence duty, and created a state paper cur- 
rency. The penal code, originally drawn up by Macaulay in 1837, passed 
into law in 1860, together with a code of civil and criminal procedure.^ 

Spencer Walpolel pays a glowing tribute to the sterling merits of Canning, 
placing him easily in the first rank of what ho denominates the new class of 
rulers of India. He admits Canning's defects of character; conceives that e 
Olive or a Wellesley, or perhaps even a Hastings or a Hardingo, might have 
stamped out the rebellion more rapidly ; but he believes that no one of these 
men would have presented so fine an example of the best features of British 
character. The tribute is a high one, but perhaps not too high.« 
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Loed Canning left India in March, 1862, and died before he had been a 
month in England. His successor, Lord Elgin, lived only till November, 
1863, when he too fell a victim to the excessive work of the governor-general- 
ship, dying at the Himalayan station of Dharmsala, where lie lies buried. 
Ho was succeeded by Sir John Lawrence [afterwards Lord Lawrence], the 
saviour of the Punjab. The chief incidents of his administration were the 
Bhutan War and the terrible Orissa famiue.*> 

The drought of 1865 had caused a dearth in 1866. Unforeseen by the 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal, it could not be met with imported supplies, 
and before the following i^iny season brought relief a million souls had died 
of hunger or consequent disease, out of a province containing a population of 
only four millions. Lord Napier saved Madras from a similar calamity by his 
foresight, and a year later the sufferings from a drought in Mysore were con- 
siderably mitigated by the British rulers." 


LOUD L-AWKENCE's VICB-EOYAWY (186a-lS69 A.D.) 

In the little state of Bhutan, lying at the north of Assam, Chore wore 
ruped inoimtaineers who had not intrequontly descended upon tho British 
^bjects in the foothills which they claimed as a part of their own territory. 
■ kidnapped in the course of these raids, and 

in 18bd Mr. Ashley Eden had been sent to treat with the marauders, but" tho 
utter failure of the mission," says Trotter, ^ "was crowned by tho insults 
hoiipcd upon the envoy himself. In fear of his life ho had to sign a treaty 
surrendering the very lands m dispute.” It was this meident that Iwl Sir John 
LaTOenco m Novomber, 1864, to declare war against the Bhutans, and to send 
an invading force against them. But the higknders showed such resouroea 
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i&nd suck eourago as have usually distinguished the inhahitauts of a moun- 
;;; tainoug country, and they more than held their own for a time. Ultimately, 
however, they wore reduced to a state of submission, pledges being exacted 
fot the maintonanoe of peace. 

Great importance also attaches to Lawrence's Afghan policy, tho interest 
of the British power in Afghan affairs having become closer as her frontiers 
advanced towards Afghanistan inconsequence of the annexations following 
on the Sind and Sikh wars. Bright » has defended Lawrence’s attitude 
against the critics who have spoken slightingly of his policy. Bright points 
out that Lawrence held aloof from the dynastic quarrels of the Afghans, and 
that he showed great tact in dealing with the rival princes. He cultivated 
the friendship of the amir by gifts, carefully avoidmg any topic that could 
give offence. _ Such accomplisliments often mark an exhibition of a high 
phase of political activity.® 

THE GOVEUNORSHIPa OP LOROS MAYO AND NORTHBROOK (1869-1S70 A.D.) 

Lord Mayo, who succeeded Lawrence in 1869, carried on. the permanent 
British policy of moral and material progress with a special degree of per- 
sonal energy. The Arabala (Umballa) darbar, at which Slier AJi was recog- 
nised as amir of Afghanistan, though in one sense merely the completion of 
what Lord Lawrence had begun, owed much of its success to the personal 
influence of Lord Mayo himself. The same quality, combined with sympathy 
and firmness, stood him in good stead in all his dealings both with native chiefs 
and European officials. His example of hard work stimidated all to their 
best. While engaged in exploring with his own eyes the farthest corners of 
the empire, he fell by the hand of an assassin in the convict settlement of the 
Andaman Islands in 1872. 

His successor was Lord Northbrook, whose ability showed itself chiefly in 
the department of finance. During the time of his administration a famine 
in Lower Bengal in 1874 was successfully obviated by government relief and 
public works, though at an enormous cost; the gaekwar of Bare da was 
dethi'oned in 1875 for misgovernment and disloyalty, while his dominions 
were continued to a nominated child of the family; Lord Lytton followed 
Northbrook in 1876, 

QUEEN VICTORIA BECOMES EMPRESS OP INDIA (1877 A.D.) 

On January 1st, 1877, Queen Victoria was proclaimed empress of India at 
a darbar of unequalled magnificence, held on the historic "ridge'’ overlooking 
the Mughal capital of Delhi, _ But, while the princes and high officials of the 
country were flocking to this gorgeous scene, the shadow of famine was 
already darkening over the south of India, Both the monsoons of 1876 had 
failed to bring their due supply of rain, and the season of 1877 was little better. 
The consequences of tliis prolonged drought, which extended from the Decc^ 
to Cape Comorin, and suDsequently mvaded northern India, were more dis- 
astrous than any similar calamity since the introduction of British rule. 
Despite unparalleled importations of grain by sea and rail, despite the most 
strenuous exertions of the government, which incurred a total expenditure 
on this account of eleven millions sterling, the loss of life from actual starva- 
tion and its attendant train of diseases was_ lamentable. The total number 
of deaths from disease and want in the distressed tracts in excess of the 
normal mortality for the two yearn 1876-1878 is estimated to have raised the 
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death-rate forty per cent., or five milUona, In the autumn of 1878 the affam 
of Afghanistan again forced themselves into notice.® 


BEtiATIONS WITH THE AFGHANS 


In following the history of the oow'se of affairs in Afghanistan tl^^dng the 
nineteenth century, it should be remembered that the Saddoaais Baia c- 
zaia are two branches of the Durani tribe, which w^ miscd to dominant power 
hv ita chief . Ahmed IChan, the founder of an Afghan kingdom under the 
Sflddozai dynasty towards the end of the eighteenth century His descend- 
aata had ruled, amid many vicissitudes, at Kabul, until m 1818 the assassin- 
ation by the reigning amir of his powerful mmister, rattch Ivlian BaraKzai, 
led to a revolt headed by the Barakzai family, which ended m «ie 
of the Saddozai Shah Shuja, and the establishment at Kabul of Dost Muham- 
med, Fattch Khan's son; while Shah Shuja took refuge m the By 

this time the political situation of Afghanistan had become materially affected 
by the consolidation of the formidable military dominion on its_ eastern 
frontier in the Punjab, under Ranjit Singh and his Sikh army, Ranjit Smgh 
took advantage of the distracted condition of Afghanistan to .seize Kashmir, 
and in 1823 he defeated the Afghans in a battle which gave him the suzerainty 
of the Peshawar province on the right bank of the Indus, though an .iVfghan 
chief was left to administer it. Ten yeaia later Shah Shuja, tho exiled 
.Saddozai amir, made a futile attempt to recover his kingdom. ^ He was 
defeated by Dost Muhammed, when Ranjit Singh turned the confusion to his 
oivn accDiait by seizing Peshawar and driving the Afghans back into their 

mountains. ^ , > .r. - • 

At this point begins the continual interference of England ana liussia w 
the affairs of Afghanistan, which has ever since exercised a dominant influ- 
ence upon all subsequent events and transactions. It has not only trails- 
formed the situation of the ruling amirs, but has also profoundly affected the 
Asiatic policy of the two European governments. Sliah Shuja’s enterprise 
in 1833 had been supported by the co-operation of Ranjit Singh, and encour- 
aged by the British viceroy, Lord W. Bentinck. Although the ex^clition 
failed, the result was to excite jealousy of the British designs ; and the Russian 
envoy at Tehran instigated the Sliah of Persia to attack Herat, the important 
frontier fortress of northwestern Afghanistan, which was then in the possession 
of an independent chief. lu 1837, in spite of remonstmnees from the British 
representative at Tehran, a Persian army besieged the city, but the appearance 
of British troops on the southern coast of Persia compelled the Persians to 
withdraw from Herat in 1838. 

The rivalry between England and Russia was now openly declared, so that 
each movement from one side was followed by a counter move on the Afghan 
chesiS'board from the other side. The British ministry had been seriously 
alarmed at the machinations of Russia and the attitude of Dost Mubannnecl 


at Kabul; and it wa.s determined that the most effective means of securing 
their own interests within the country would be by assisting Shah Shuja to 
recover his sovereignty. A tripartite treaty was made betivecn Ranjit Singh, 
the British governor-general of India, and Shah Shuja; and a British awny 
marched up the Bolan pass to Kandahar, occupied that city, pushed on north- 
wards to Ghazni, which was taken by assault, and entered Kabul in 1839. As 
Dost Muhammed had fled across the northern mountains, Shah Shuja was 
proclaimed king in his stead. 

But this ill-^anncil and hazardous enterprise was fraught with the elements 
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of inevitable failrae. A ruler imposed upon a free people by foreign arms ia 
always unpopular; be is unable to stand alone; and liis foreign auxiliaries soon 
find themselves obliged to choose between remaining to uphold his power, or 
retiring with the probability that it will fall after their departure. The leading 
chiefs of Afghanistan perceived that the maintenance of Shah Shuja’s rule 
by British troops would soon be fatal to their mvn power and position in the 
country, and probably to their national independence. The attempt to raise 
taxes showed that it might raise the people; so that for both men and money 
the shah’s government was still obliged to rely principally upon British aid. 
The result was that after two years’ occupation of the country, in the vain 
hope of establishing a national government under Shah Shuja, the British 
found their own situation imtenable; for the fierce and warlike tribes broke 
out into incessant revolt, until a serious insurrection at Kabul in the winter 
of 1841-42 compelled the British army to make an ignominious and disastrous 
retreat. The whole force was lost on the road Ijetween Kabul and Jalalabad: 
but Jalalabad was successfully defended by its British garrison, and General 
Nott held out at Kandahar until General Pollock’s temporary reoccupation 
of Kabul in 1842 restored in some degree the military reputation of Great 
Britain. The British troops then completely evacuated the country. Dost 
Muhammed, who had been a state prisoner in India, was replaced on the Kabul 
throne; and the policy of intervention in Afghan affairs was suspended for 
nearly forty years. 

It has been said that the declared object of this policy hacl been to main- 
tain the independence and integrity of Afghanistan, to secure the friendly 
alliance of its ruler, and thus to interpose a great_ narrier of mountainous 
country between the expandmg power of Russia in Central iisia and the 
British dominion in India. After 1849, when the annexation of the Punjab 
had carried the Indian northwestern frontier up to the skirts of the Afghan 
highlands, the corresponding advance of the Russians southeastward along 
the Oxus river became of closer interest to the British, particularly when, in 
1856, the Persians again attempted to take possession of Herat. Dost 
Muhammed now became the British ally, but on his death in 1863 the king- 
dom fell back into civil war, until his son Slier All had won his way to undis- 
puted rulership in 1868. In the same year Bokhara became a dependency of 
Russia. To the British government an attitude 'of non-intervention in 
Afghan affairs appeared in this situation to be no longer possible. The meet- 
ing between the amir Sher Ali and the viceroy of India at Ambala in 1869 
liad drawn nearer the relations between the two governments; the amir con- 
solidated and began to centralize his power; and the establishment of a strong, 
friendly, and united Afghanistan became again the keynote of British policy 
beyond the northwestern frontier of India. 

When, therefore, the conquest of Khiva in 1873 by the Russians, and 
their gradual approach towards the amir’s northern border, liad seriously 
alarmed Sher Ali, he applied for support to the British; and his disappoint- 
ment at his failure so far estranged him from the British connection that he 
began to entertain amicable overtures from the Russian authorities at Tash- 
kend. In 1869 the Russian government had assured Lord Clarendon that 
they regarded Afghanistan as completely outside the sphere of their influence; 
and in 1872 the boundary line of Afghanistan on the northwest had been 
settled between England and Russia so far eastward as Lake Victoria. Never- 
theless the correspondence between ICabul and Tnshkend continued, and as 
the Russians were now extending their dominion over all the region beyond 
Afg lin.niR tan on the northwest, the British government determined, in 1876, 
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once mote to undertake active measure for securing their political ascetidam 
in that country. But the amir, whose feelings of resentment had by no raea 
abated, was now leaning toward Russia; and upon his refusal to admit 
British agent into Aighanistan the negotiations finally broke down. 


THB ArGHA.N WAR OF 1878-1880 


In the couree of the following year (1878) the Russian government, t 
eountevact the interference of England with their advance upon Oonstanti 
nople, sent a)i envoy to Kabul empowered to make a treaty with the amii 
It was iuunediately notified to him from India that a British mission would h 
deputed to his capital, but he demurred to receiving it; and when the Britisl 
envoy was turned back on the Afghan frontier hostilities were proclaimed bj 
the viceroy in November, 1878, and the second Afghan War began. Si) 
Donald Stewart's force, marching up through Baluchistan by the Bolan pass 
entered Kandahar with little or no resistance; while another army passed 
through the Khyber pass, and took up positions at Jalalabad and other places 
on the direct road to Kabul. Another force under Sir Frederick Roberts 
marched up to the high paf^s leading out of Kuram into the interior of 
Afghanistan, defeated the amh’s troops at the Paiwar Kotal, and seised the 
Shutargardan pass which commands a direct route to Kabul thTOiigh the 
Logar valley. The amir Sher Ali fletl from his capital into the northern pro- 
vince, where he died at Mazar-i-iSherif in February, 1879, In the course of 
the next six months there was much desultory skirmishing between the tribes 
and the British troops, who defeated various attempts to dislodge them from 
the positions that had been taken up; but the sphere of British military opera- 
tions was not raateriaUy extended. It was seen that the farther they ad- 
vanced the more difficult would become their eventual retirement; and the 
problem was to find a successor to Sher Ali who could and would make terms 
With the British government. 

In the meantime Yakub Khan, one of Sher All's sons, had announced to 
Pofibcal agent at the headquarters of the British army 
that he hE^ succeeded his father at Kabul. The negotiations that followed 
ended m be conclusion of a treaty m May, 1879, by which Yakub IGian was 
recopized as amir; certain outlying tacts of Afghanistan were transferred 
to the British goYemment;_ the amir placed in their hands the entire control 

Pnn . nwT in retum a guarantee against foreign aggress- 

establishment of a British envoy at Kabul was at last conceded. 
By this convention the complete success of the British political and militarv 

She?AU ffi made ^ 

treaty of alliance with, and had received an embassy from Rujssia his son had 
now made an exclusive taaty with the British go^iSniSf Iiad amS 
that a Bntish envoy should reside pennanently at his court ^ 

ret It was just this final concession, the chief and original object of Briiish 
P^‘ 7 «l.speedily fatal to the whole settlemenf! ffin 

Kabul and tL entfrf fabneTf ^ 'll was massacred at 

™ tne entue labiiG of a friendly alliance went to nieces A fmqh 
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general rising of the tribes. After they had been mpulsed and put down, not 
without some hard fighting, Sir Donald Stewart, who had not quitted Kanda- 
har, brought a force up by Ghazni to Kabul, overcoming some resistance on 
his way, and assumed the supreme command. Nevertheless the political 
situation was still embarrassing. 

Abdurrahman,_the son of the late amir Sher All's elder brother, had fought 
against Sher AH in the war for succession to Dost Jliiliammed, had been, 
driven beyond the Oxus, and liad 


lived for ten years in exile with 
the Rvrssians. In March, 1880, 
he came back across the river, 
and began to establish himself in 
the northern province of Afgliau- 
istan. The viceroy of India, 
Lord Lytton, on hearing of his 
reappearance, instructed the po- 
litical authorities at Kabul to 
communicate with him. After 
pressing in vain for a treaty he 
was induced to assume charge of 
the country upon his recognition 
by the British as amir, with the 
understanding that he should 
have no relations with other for- 
eign powers, and with a formal 
assurance from the viceroy of 
protection from foreign aggres- 
sion, so long as he should unre- 
eoryodly follow the advice of the 
British government in regard to 
his external affairs. The prov- 
ince of Kandahar was severed 
from the Kabul dominion; and 



the sirdar Sher AH Khan, a mem- EonuHTa 

bor of the Barakzai family, was _ 

installed by the British represen- " ' 

tative as its independent ruler. 

Tor the second time in the course of this war a conclusive settlement of 


Afghan affairs seemed now to have been, attained; and again, as in 1879, it 
Was immediately dissolved. In July, 1880, a few days after the proclamation 
of Abdurrahman as amii- at Kabul, came news that Ayub Khan, Sher AH’s 
younger son, who bad been holding Herat since his father’s death, had marched 
upon Kandahar, had utterly defeated at Maiwand a British force that went 
out from Kandahar to oppose him, and was besieging that city. Sh Frederick 
Roberts at once set out from Kabul with ten thousand men to its relief,. 


reached Kandahar after a rapid march of 313 miles, attacked and routed 
Ayub Khan's army on September 1st, and restored British authority in 
southern Afghanistan. As the British ministry had resolved to evacuate- 
Kandahar, Sher AH Klian, who saw that he could not stand alone, resigned 
and withdrew to India, and the amir Abdurrahman was invited to take pos- 
, session of the province. But when Ayub Khan, who had meanwhile retreated, 
to Herat, heard that the British forces had retired, early in 1881, to India, he. 
mustered a fresh army and again approached Kandahar, In June the fort o£ 
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Girisk, on the Helraund^ was seized by his adherents; the amir’s troops \vt 
defeated some days later in an euragement, and Aynb Khan took possessi. 
of Kandahar at the end of July. The amir Abdunuhmanj whose niovemen 
had luthetto been slow and uncertain, now acted w'itli vigour and declsio 
He marched rapidly from Kabul at the head of a force, with which he e 
countered Ayub Khan under the walls of Kandahar, and routed his army c 
September 22nd, taking all his guns and equipage. Ayub Klian fled towai 
Herat, but as the place had meanwhile been occupied by one of the amir 
generals he took refuge in Persia. By this victory Abdurrahman’s rulcrshi 
was established 

Roughly speaking, of the years from the close of 1868, when the govern 
meat of British India was transferred from the East India Company to thi 
crown, to the commencement of 1900, half were occupied in preparing, ii 
plotting out, and in making a vigorous comraeucemeut in the execution of tin 
great projects for the moral and material dcvelimnient of India, of which the 
latter half saw the application and extension. 'The schemes which were tker 
put into force, more particularly for the material development of India, for 
increasing the sytem of railway communications, for fiscal reform, or for the 
prosecution of irrigation works, had their incMtion in the preceding period, 
and more pmticalariy in its second decade. The work of reovgaumtion, of 
progress, and of financial reform, which was commenced in 1859 by Lord 
Canning, though from time to time hindered under his successors by war, 
was on the whole continuously carried on. In spite of discouragement from 
famines and plague, from a succession of wars on the northwestern and eastern 
frontiers, and from the ruinous effect on Indian finance of the continuous fall 
in the value of silver relatively to gold, the work begun in the first half of the 
forty-one years under review, and vigorously resumed after 1880, was more or 
less consistently carried on up to 1900. Thus the whole period forms, as it 
were, one growth. The first lialf is inextricably bound up with the second; 
and while much of the progress of the last tw'enty years has been in directions 
previously but little pursued, more has been but the sequence and necessary 
outcome of the foregoing period. 


socun AND INDUSTIUAL PEOGIIESS 

The finances of the country, which, during the years immediately preceding 
1876 and 1877, had been very carefully husbanded by the Indian govermnent, 
were m those two yep made the subject of a fresh and exhaustive study, 
oir John btrnchey took charge of the finances in 1876, and his administratioir 
marks a new era in Indian finance. He was not destined to reap the fruit of 
all his laboms; but great changes had already been effected by him, and more 
were m contpplation, when the .stress and strain of the Afghan War deferred 
t execution. The obstructive old internal salt customs frontier line, 

Indus to the Mahanadi in Madras, a distance 
of 2,300 miles, and guarded by nearly 2,000 men, had been finally abolished, 
llie inland salt duties throughout India were at the same time in great 
measme equalised . Arrangements had been concluded w’ith certain native 
states by Avhich, subject to compensation allotted to them, the groat Indian 
.ources of salt supply, which he for the most part within their territories, were 
made over to the control of the government of India. The consumption of 
^ increased as a consequence of this measure, and the 
revenue corresponded, bmiilar reforms had been contemplated, and in a 
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email measure had been commenced, -with regard to the customs revenue from 
import duties levied in India on cotton goods. 

During Lord Mayo’s rule administrative measures had been initiated, hav- 
ing for their object the decentralization of the finances; the transfer, that is to 
say, to the several provincial governments of the direct control of a portion of 
the public receipts and expenditure within their limits, with corresponding 
relief and advantage to the central administration. In 1877-1879 these 
measures were further developed. Certain important local sources of revenue 
were definitely placed in the hands of the provincial governments, which were 
left to cultivate and improve them, to augment their produce, and to spend 
all or a definite part of them, at their discretion. On the other hand, the 
expenditure in certain branches of administration was transferred to provin- 
cial governments, of which the cost would be defrayed from, the funds assigned 
them. Economy and good adminMration resulted, so far as the finances and 
the provincial govermnents were concerned, while the central government 
was relieved from provincial importunities, of which it could not always 
measure the relative importance, and from the control of details of provincial 
administration of which, in truth, it was not a competent judge. 

Education had advanced during the twenty years under review, though 
relatively to area and population it was still in an extremely backward state. 
A despatch from England in 1854 had laid down with fulness and precision 
the principles which were to guide the government in state education, and its 
provisions were continued and enlarged by a subsequent despatch of 1859. 
These two despatches still form the charter of education in India, The three 
universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay had been incorporated in 1867 
by acts of the Indian legislature. Among the several presidencies and prov- 
inces Bengal and Madras had on the whole shown the greatest advance; but 
Bombay, with its large and highly intelligent Parsee population, has always 
been prominent in respect of education. 

The three great codes which pre-eminently do honour to the Indian legis- 
lature — the Penal Code, the Code of Criminal Procedure, aird the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code — were passed during the earlier part of the sixth decade of the 
nineteenth century. The labours of Sir Henry Sumner Maine and Sir Fitz- 
James Stephen had enriched the Indian statute book with other important 
acts, such as the Evidence Act, various forest laws, the Crimuial Tribes Act, 
the Cliristian Marriage Act, the Mohammedan and Parsee Marriage Act, and 
an Act for the Prevention of the Murder of Female Infante, The relations 
of landlord and tenant in upper India and in Oudh had occupied the atten- 
tion of the legislature. A high court of judicature, similar to those aheady 
existing in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, had been established for the 
nortli-west provinces. TJie police system wiroughout India had been reor- 
ganised; sanitation had been especially recognised as claimmg attention; the 
trade of India had developed from a total in round figures of forty-one millions 
of imports and forty-three millions of exports in 1859-64 to a total of sixty-two 
millions of imports and seventy-six millions of exports in 1880-81. Notably 
the great tea industry had taken firm root, and was assuming ever-increasing 
proportions. There existed at that date twenty-one jute mills, mostly in 
Bengal. Brewing had been introduced, and was becoming more and more 
extended. Steam paper mills and some minor industries had also taken root. 

The administrative note, therefore, of the seventeen years from 1859, after 
the close of the Mutiny, to 1876 was one of moderation and cautious advance. 
They were years but little removed from the rule of the late East India Com- 
pany and the great catastrophe of 1857. The whole machinery of govern- 
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mciit, niore espscifl-lly during cftrlicr piirfc of tliiit period, "was successivt 
brought under review, and m almost every department reorganisation me 
or le^ complete was projected. It was ti time mainly of study and delibc 
ntion, preliminary to action; of pmdent but thorough overhauling of tl 
administration which had been but recently handed oyer to the croivn. 

With the advent in 1880 of Lord Ripon aa viceroy the portals of war we 
closed, and India entered once more upon the pleasant paths of peace. Remi, 
sion of taxation, encouragement of primary and secondary education, the pn 
motion of local self-government, the amelioration of the status of the agr 
cultural tenant, the recognition and promotion of native claims to a share i 
directing the internal affairs of India — these were the cardinal points of th 
policy of 1880 and the ycais immediately euauing. During the precedini 
period tlie attention of the central government, and the genius of those whi 
inspired it, had been mom immediately devoted to the material progress o 
India. Of that sympathetic and indulgent handling of the native populatior 
which characterised the East India Company, the traces become leas and lest 
apparent as we pass from the sixth towards the close of the seventh decade. 
The greatest benefits had been conferred on the people by the fiscal and 
public works measures introduced during those years. But of any aoekiug or 
strengthening of personal touch anfch them on the part of the ndininistratioii 
there is comparatively little trace. Much w'as done for the people, but in 
rnneert with them little was attempted. The steps taken in this direction 
during the eighth decade mark a return to tho more personal and human 
aspects of administration which before 1857 had been peihaps exclusively 
prominent, but which of later years might be judged to have fallen too greatly 
into abeyance. In short, after 1880, and for a brief tcrai of subsequent 
years, the moral development of India again took an equal place in the fore- 
ground, and the characteristic note of the decade which succeeded 1880 is to 
be found in the greater effort made during that period to combine moral with 
material progress. 

In 18S2 India was freed from taxation on her imports, strong liquors and 
salt excepted. The customs duty thenceforth, and till further changes, waa 
derived entirely from the produce of an export duty on rice, aud from import 
dutie.'S on salt and alcohol. At the same time the salt duty was roduccd. The 
estimated loss of revenue consequent on this reduction was ,C1, 400,000. A 
total of two and one-half millions in taxation was thus remitted to the country. 
In their Finances and Public lEorfcs o/ India, ^ the two Stracheys, writing in 
1881, had expressed themselves on the subject in strong terms: “Tho policy 
followed by the government of India during the vieeroyalty of Lord Lytton 
was one of absolute free trade, without reserve or qualification, and financial 
necessities alone prevented that policy from being carried out to the fullest 
extent. The proceedings of the last three of four years have, however, suc- 
ceeded in rendering inevitable the almost total abolition of tho customs duties, 
which of all Indian taxes are probably the worst." 

It is, however, necessary to add that the abolition of the import dutie,g on 
wtton goods was carried out against the very general feeling whether of 
Europeans or of the educated natives of India, 


EMPLOYMENT OP NATIVES IH PUBLIC SEUVICE 

The salaries of the upper grades of the native subordinate executive ser- 
vices were improved in 1882, at an estimated increase of about £60,000 a year. 
It was declared to be the intention of the British government and of the gov- 
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eminent of India that a constantly increasing share of the work of the country 
should be performed by natives of India. Few aspects of Indian administra^ 
tion are more disagreeable at first sight than this, that with few exceptions all 
the higher posts, which cany with them the larger salaries, are confined to 
Europeans. Given the conditions and requirements of the administration 
this is at present inevitable. But it necessarily bears on the face of it that 
appearance of a monopoly by a foreign caste of the higher grades of employ- 
ment, which cannot fail to attract hostile criticism. It may confidently be 
asserted on behalf of the Indian government, that it is ever on the watch to 
modify the existing state of matters, and is more than desirous of finding 
occasion for the advancement of natives to the higher ranks of civil employ. 
Its efforts in this direction have not been rewarded, so far, with any corre- 
sponding success. But any native now who, by education, force of character, 
probity, or good service, can prove his fitness for advancement to the higher 
grades of employment is no longer debaned from arriving at them. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The system of decentralisation, and of assigning to provincial governments 
the financial profit and loss on certain branches of administration, was largely 
extended in 1882. Practically, excepting the departments of army, marme, 
post office, telegraplis, opium, salt, customs, and for the most part the rail- 
ways, all branches of the public service, with their receipts and expenditure, 
may be said to have been then made over to provincial hands. The result has 
been productive of economy and of good govemmentj but on the other hand 
the measure has erected something of a barrier between the central govern- 
ment and the internal conduct of affairs. To borrow a term from telegraphy, 
thei’e is a fault in communication. 

In connection with the extension of provincial finance, greater latitude of 
self-administration was at the same time accorded to municipalities and local 
bodies throughout India. Pew measures that have hem greeted on their 
introduction with comparative indifference are likely, with lapse of time, to 
take deeper root in the country than -the scheme of conferring self-government 
on municipalities. The aim and ideal of the energetic andhi^ly-trained 
officem to whom is entrusted the administration of the various districts into 
which India for executive purjroses is divided, has been hitherto government 
of and for the people, rather than government by or with tlie people. The 
prestige of the powerful Indian civil sendee is based on successes achieved in 
past years, when the authority of its officers was the only authority, and when, 
by the energetic and enlightened exercise thereof, great insults had been every- 
where obtained. Intimate knowledge of native character, and daily expe- 
rience of the wealcnesses, the jealousies, the animosities, and the trivial aims 
and pursuits of native society, might well make those who up to the present 
had been its guides not a little sceptical as to the uses to which local self-gov- 
ernment would he put, and doubtful as to the intelligence and interest with 
which it would be canned into effect. So far as concerns the district or local 
bodies, these apprehensions have not been without justification. But so far 
as town and municipal bodies are concerned, the measure of 1882 has met with 
a degree of success Mly equal to any that its authors could have expected. 
Locid self-government m all countries is a plant of .slow growth. In India, 
with its counter-currents of Hrndu and Mohammedan, its apathy, its p^ion 
for hereditary usages and employment, the indifference of its several units to 
the general good, the aptitude of the Indian for verbal controversy and inapti- 
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tude for collective action^ any marked or early development of dismtereste 
nublic spirit could not be counted on* It would be untrue to assert that tli 
Wt3 have so far brought India into line with even moderately progressiv 
European countries. But with regardj at least, to the more unportant townj 
it may he affirmed that the measure enforced by the government of Lon 
Hipon has, up to the present time, proved as useful as its authors hoped, am 
promises with the progress of yearn to acquire increasing stability. 

It is to be noted that in India, and more especially; in Uiiper India, tlu 
Mohaenmedan element, though considerable, is numerically inferior to the 
Hindu. The former have thus found themselves, wherever election is the 
rule of appointment, in danger of being left permanently in a minority. They 
view with distrust and natural dislike the passing of authority into Hindu 
hands. Especially is this the case where, as often happens, the hands into 
Avhich power passes are those of classes of Hindus who, though previously 
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of no consideration, of obscure origin, and socially of less than little weight, 
are enabled by theii’ familiarity with English, and by their education in 
British colleges, wholly to manipulate and control the municipal councils. In 
this direction there will for long exist antagonism between Hindu and Moham- 
medan, Resentment will smoulder on the one side, and on the other there 
will be little wish to conciliate. In India such differences do not take the 
form of party, but are inflamed by the vii'us of race and of religion, and 
become the more embittered. 

^ The conduct of education and the control of colleges and schools in India 
is in the liands of the provincial governments. But in this, as in all other 
departments, the central government retains the ultimate authority. It has 
been already noted that the main lines on which the system of education in 
India is carried on were laid down in 1854 and 1869. Since then, uocessai’ily, 
progiciss has been made, and fresh developments have called for further 
instructions. To the three universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
have been added universities at Lahore and at Allahabad, rc.spectivcly tlie 
headquarters of the Punjab and north-western governments. 

Weston education at the most has as yet touched little more than tlie 
fringe of Indian life. But the ciying defect of education in India is the failure 
to nnci means of extending education to girls. Only 402,158 girls were under 
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instruction in 1896-97, whether in public or private institutions, forming 2 34 
of the percentage of school ago. Practically, woman in India is wholly unin- 
fluenced by western education. Mothers, wives, or daughters at no time of 
their existence come under its influence. Whether from a social or political 
point of view this is lamentable, and the consequences are far-reaching and 
injurious. The influence of women in India is very considerable, and it is 
to be feared that it is exerted consistently in a direction opposed to the ethical 
or educational standards set up in English teaching institutions. But the 
position of woman in the East, and the strictness with which, after her earlier 
years, she is guarded from contact with all but the nearest membeis of her 
family, oppose barriers which are at present impassable. 

In general terms it may perhaps be added that, so far as concerns the 
masses, to live under British administration, when at its best, is in itself a lib- 
eral education. Enlightened code.s, jiustice, equality before the law, social 
and religious freedom, protection, order, method, moderation in the assess- 
ment of fiscal burdens, good and easy means of transport, are no mean lessons 
in enlightenment to the raiIlion.s who, till comparatively recent years, have 
lived in the dark ages of bigoted tyranny and have cowered under violence 
and misrule. 

Great attention was paid by Lord Ripon's government towards carrying 
out the recommendations of the famine commission of 1880 with regard to the 
extension of railways. A programme was prepared in 1883-84 covering the 
ensuing six years, but it was not put into practical eflfect till Lord Dufferin had 
assumed the reins of government in 1885. But from tliat date to the present 
time the extension of the Indian railway system, whether directly by the state 
or by aided enterprise, whether for commercial, protective, or military lines, 
has been pursued with vigour. 

CniMINAU PBOCBDimE 

A proposed alteration of the Criminal Procedure Code, with the view of 
Donfevring criminal jurisdiction over European British subjects upon certain, 
classes of native judicial officers in the interior, caused during 1883 the greatest 
excitement throughout India. 

A bill was accordingly introduced on February 9th, 1883. Immediately 
there arose the clamoui' of opjjosition. On the 20th of February a public 
meeting of the European inhabitants of Calcutta was^ held in the town hall, 
at which a resolution was passed denoxmeing the principle of the bill, and 
pledging the community to oppose its progress. From that time the opposi- 
tion rapidly gathered strength, and later in the year became violent beyond 
all precedent. The British community, with rare exceptions, united in 
opposing the bill. 

In 1884 the government undertook to agree in select committee to the right 
being given to European British subjects, when brought for trial before a ais- 
trict magistrate or sessions judge, to claim trial by jury, such as is provided 
by section 451 of the Criminal Procedure Code, subject to the following condi- 
tions; (1) No distinction to be made between European or native district 
magistrates or sessions judges; (2) the powers of district magistrates under 
section 446 of the code to be extended to mprisonment for six months or fine 
of 2,000 rupees. Ihe settlement thus arrived at became law without further 
opposition in January, 1884, and remains the law on this subject to the 
present time. . v., ■, j 

Among other prominent measures of the early years of the eighth decade 
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was the repeal of the Vernacular Press Acts passed by Lord Lytton. In th 
opinion of Lord Ripon's government, the Press Acts passed by Lord Lytto 
(9 and 16 of 187S) constituted a direct departure from the policy with respee 
to tlie press in India which had been followed by the government of India fo 
upwards of forty years. It was the aim of these acts to restrain the press 
which was stated to have been at that time markedly seditious in its tone 
They provided that a paper, after having been warned, would be liable b 
suspension, and they applied not only to publications of a nature to excite 
disaffection and endanger the public peace, but also to those affecting private 
persons and public servants. Other objections apart, it was held by Lord 
Ripon's government that an invidious exception was thus permitted in favour 
of the English press; and it was contended that if the Penal Code did not meet 
svich CBses^ the existing defect in the code might be remedied. Acts 9 and 16 
of 1878 were accordingly repealed. Later, in 1898, in consequence of plague 
riots in Poona, the murder of two British officers in retaliation for alleged 
insults to native usage and custom in the searching of women’s apartments, 
and of much seditious writing connected therewith in the Bombay press, the 
Penal and Criminal Procedure codes were respectively amended by Acts 4 and 
6 of 1898, which rendered the law m regard to feditious writing very consid- 
erably more stringent. 

Prom Lord Ripon’s tenure of office date also the revival aucl reovganm- 
tion, in accordance noth the recommendations of the famine commission of 
1878j of an agricultural department, whether in the govermneufc of India or in 
provincial governments. Such a department had already been brouglrt into 
existence in 1871, but only to be abolished in 1877. It was nob till the tenure 
of office by Lord Dufferin that the Bengal and Oudh Rent bills actually 
became law; but they had been framed and prepared and made almost ready 
for legislative sanction before his predecessor resigned office. They aimed at 
securing to the cultivating tenant a more stable interest in his hokling, and 
they modified previous legislation principally in this direction. In Bengal, 
and in a lesser measure in Oudh, the objects aimed at by the legislature met 
with strenuous and organized opposition. In both provinces the landlord 
had hitherto enjoyed in a degree unusual in India the power of rack-renting 
and evicting his tenants. In neither province had he shown solicitude for the 
tenant by whose labour ho so largely profited* The Bengal and Oudh Rent 
acts dealt with a vast variety of local tenures and sub- tenure.? and complicated 
questions of tenant right in a spirit of equity and moderation. The result 
hM been everywhere beneficial. Speaking in general terms, it may be .said 
that legislation was more favourable to the tenant than to the landlord. The 
dll, St of controversy has since settled down, and the new legislation has become 
the rule of practice. 

The year 1885 furnishes the high-rvater mark of peaceful and uninterrupted 
T date clouds again began lo aeemmilatc around and 

about tlie Indian lionzon. Before that year was over Great Britain Im[ been 
nearly plunged into war by a collision between Russian and Afghan troops at 

Over €2,000,000 had been expended in hurried 
ftm] famine railway extension had been arrested, 

anrl ^ military railways had in part overlaid 

the ffS Panjdch incident, 

he n Wais which in one or other form dragged on for 

te in ■«ew of the approach of Russia 

steeS hmh n’f n! “I?'''**'" to increiise the effective 

strength both of its British and native army, the former by ten thousand, the 
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latter by ti^'enty thousand men, at an estimated annual increase of lit He less 
than one and one-half inilliou sterling. Military defence works and measures 
for more speedy mobilization added largely to prospective military expendi- 
ture. Exchange, which had remained for the space of three or four years 
fairly stationary, again resumed its downward course. A succession, of costly 
frontier wars was entered on; and, as in 1878, before long the attention of the 
government was once more diverted from all home questions. Finally, 
though at a later date, came a recurrence of famine and the appearance in 
India of the bubonic plague. Such, during the period from 1885 to 1900, 
was the accumulation of disastrous circumstances, some of which it was not 
in the power of the government of India by the exercise of any prudence or 
wisdom to avert. Following rapidly one on the other, they again obstructed 
indefinitely that uncertain and hesitating path of progress which is so soon 
lost or choked by the sudden and tropical growth of tangled troubles in India. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 

Before, however, all this had finally occurred, one or two ntieasures of 
importance remain to be noticed, which originated with Lord Dufferin's gov- 
ernment, though they were in their final stage put into execution by his suc- 
cessor. They are marked by the desire to conciliate native opinion, and to 
provide a field for the due expansion of native ambitions, which had uniformly 
characterised the administration both of Lord Dufferin and of his predecessor. 
In October, 1886, a strong mixed commission was appointed by the govern- 
ment of Lord Dufferin to inquire into the system under which natives of 
India were at that time admitted by statute to the covenanted civil service, or 
to offices formerly reserved exclusively for members of that service ; and also 
their employment in all branches of the public service connected vvith the 
civil administration of the country. Tlie commission presented a report at 
the close of 1887, dealing with all branches of the civil administration. The 
recommendations of the commission, with comparatively unimportant reser- 
vations, were accepted by the government of India and the secretary of state 
for India, and are at the present moment in force. They have greatly im- 
proved and strengthened the prospects of higher employment to all classes 
of natives of India, and have for some time to come, it may be reasonably 
anticipated, sot at rest agitation on this point. 

A measure was introduced by Lord Dmferin’s government which concerns 
rather the military and political than tho internal administration of India, 
but which cannot be wholly regarded as outside the general scope of Indian 
affairs. At the time of the Panjdeh difficulty in 1885, when war with Kussia 
seemed imminent, all the leading native princes made offers of pecuniary aid. 
Their offers were refused, but it was intimated to them at a somewhat later 
date that if they would place a email military force in each state at the dis- 
posal of the British government, to be commanded by state officers, but 
drilled, disciplined, and armed under the supervision of British officers and 
on British lines, the government would imdertake to find the necessary super- 
vising officer, arms, and organisation. The offer was universally accepted, 
and the Imperial State troops, as they are called, amount at present to nearly 
18,000, mainly cavalry and infant^, whose efficiency is veiy highly thought 
of. They rendered good service in Chitral and Gilgit, in the wars on the north- 
west frontier, and in China. The total native state troops are said to number, 
inclusive of this body, about one hundred and ten thousand, largely an ill- 
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armed and 5U-discipIbed rabble. 'Hie Imperial Service troops, therefore 
amount to about 16 per cent, of the total number. 

During the twenty-one years preceding 1880 both upper and southerr 
India had been visited at times by devastating famines. In 1896-97 India 
was revisited by famine, and the bubonic plague, which has since been con- 
stantly present in more or less virulence, first showed itself. The fatnine of 
1896-97 extended over some 310,000 square miles, with a population in round 
figures of 35 millions, and was mc^t severe in tlie north-west provinces, in 
Oiidh, and in the central provinces. It lasted from about September, 1896, 
till October, 1897. At the Worst time the total numbers on relief were 4,609,- 
000. The death-rate per mile in the famine districts rose from 32.80, the 
normal death-rate, to 39.54. The total government expenditme and loss to 
government is estimated at about seventeen and one-quarter millions. Amin, 
in 1900, famine appeared and proved itself most severe in Bombay, Raj- 
putana, and the central provinces. Tire tract concerned contained a popu- 
lation of eighty-five millions, of whom perhaps fifty-two millions were severely 
affected. Of the eighty-five millions, forty-three and one-quarter millions 
were inhabitants of native states, and forty-one and three-quarter millions 
were in British territory. At the close of Alay 1900, 5,802,000 were in receipt 
of relief. After the rainy season of 1900 distress gradually abated. The 
expenditure necessaiy to cope with the famine was estimated at £13,000,000 
(at 15 rupees to the £1). The death of adults from starvation is stated to 
have been of rare occurrence, and due entirely to the apathy of the people 
themselves, / 


THino BURMESE WAR (1885 A.D.) 

The causes which led to this war, and the consequent annexation of Upper 
Burma, may be briefly narrated. Relations between the British and Bur- 
mese governments had for some years been consideraUy strained, but it was 
not till the accession of Thibaw to the throne in 1878 that matters became 
really serious. This potentate opened his reign by a series of more than 
usually cold-blooded massacres of his nearest male relatives, and it soon 
became evident that the position of a British envoy at the court of Ava was 
no longer either a desirable or dignified one. In 1879, therefore, Great 
Britain censed to be represented in Mandalay, and matters went from bad to 
worse. Thibaw lent himself more and more to foreign intrigues; and finally, 
in the summer of 1885, matters came to a crisis over a dispute that had arisen 
between the king and a large British mercantile firm called the Bombay- 
Burma Trading Company, which for years had been engaged in the export 
of timber from the great teak forests of the king's dominions. The imposition 
of an impossible fine on this company, coupled with the threat of coiifisoation 
of all tlieir rights and property in case of iion-paymeut, led to the British, 
ultimatum of October 22nd, 1885; and by November 9th a practical refusal 
or. I been received at Rangoon, the occupation of Mandalay 

dethronement of the king were determined upon. 

nr,ri IK beyond the fact that the country was one of dense jungle, 

and therefore most unfaimurable for military operations, little was known. 

but British steamers had for years been 
highway of the Irawadi, from Rangoon to Manda- 
carrvins 011 ^ 1 ^ quickest and most satisfactoiy method of 

caniS^ L was an advance by water direct on the 

capital. The total effective of the British force was 9,034 fighting men, 
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2,810 native followers, and 67 guns; and, for river service, 24 machine guns 
The river fleet which conveyed the troops and stores was composed of a total 
of no less than 65 steamers, barges, launches, etc. 

Thayetmyo was the British post on the river nearest to the frontier, and 
here, by November 14th, five days after Thibaw’s answer had been received, 
practically the whole expedition was assembled. On the same day Generai 
Prenclergast received instructions to commence operations. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the Burmese king and his country were taken completely 
by surprise by the unexampled rapidity of the advance. There had been no 
time for them to collect and organise for the stubborn resistance of which the 
river and its defences were undoubtedly capable. They had not even been 
able to block the river by sinking steamers, etc., across it, for, on the very day 
of the receipt of orders to advance, the armed steamers, the Irrawaddy and 
Kathleen, engaged the nearest Burmese batteries, and brought out from under 
their guns the king’s steamer and some barges which were lying in readiness 
for this very purpose. On the 16th the batteries themselves on both banks 
were taken by a land attack, the enemy being evidently unprepared and 
making no re-sistance. On the 17th of November, however, at Minhla, on 
the right bank of the river, tlie Burmans in considerable force held success- 
ively a barricade, a pagoda, and the palace and redoubt of Minhla. 'Hie 
attack was pressed liome by a brigade of native infantry on shore, covered 
by a bombardment from the river, and the enemy were defeated with a loss 
of 170 killed and 276 prisoners, besides many more drowned in the attempt 
to escape by the river. 

The advance was continued next day and the following days, the naval 
brigade and heavy artillery leading end silencing in succession the enemy’s 
river defences at Nyoungu, Pokoko, and Myingyan. On the 26th of Novem- 
ber, when the flotilla was approaching the ancient capital of Ava, envoys from 
King Thibaw met General Prendergast with offers of surrender; and on the 
27th, when the ships were lying off that city and ready to commence hostilities, 
the order of tlie king to his troo^ to lay down their arms was received. There 
were three strong forts here, full at that moment of thousands of armed Bur- 
mans, and though a large number of the.se filed past and laid down their arms 
by the king’s command, still many more were allowed to dispeme with their 
weapons; and these, in the time that followed, broke up into "dacoit” or 
guerilla bands, which became the scourge of the country and prolonged the war 
for years. Meanwhile, however, the surrender of the king of Buima was 
complete; and on November 28th, in less than a fortnight from the declara- 
tion of war, Mandalay had fallen, and the king himself was a prisoner, while 
every strong fort and town on the river, and all the king’s ordnance (1,861 
pieces), and thousands of rifles, muskets, and arms had been taken. Much 
valuable and curious "loot” and proiierty was found in the palace and city 
of Mandalay, which, when sold, realized about 9 lacs of rupees 60,000). 
A grant of money was divided among the troops as " prize money.” 

From Mandalay, General Prendergast made a bold stroke and seized 
Bhamo on December 28th. This was a very important move, as it forestalled 
the Chinese, who were preparing to claim the place. But unfortunately, 
although the king was dethroned and deported, and the capital and the whole 
of the river in the hands of the British, the bands of armed soldiery, unoccu^ 
tomed to conditions other tlian those of anarchy, rapine, and murder, took 
advantage of the impenetrable cover of their jungles to continue a desultory 
armed resistance. Reinforcements had to be pressed into the country, and 
it was in this phase of the campaign, lasting several years, that the most 
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Vffi. ,u nrrl mmt atcluous work fell to the lot of the troops.. It was in thi 
warfare that the losses from battle, sickness, and privation steadil; 
SSunted up; and the troops, both British and native, proved once again then 

vSiour^SSs Mowed one another in rapid succession, penetrating 
to the remotest cornem of the land, and bringing peace and protection to the 
inhabitants, who, it must be mentioned, suffered at least as mtich froin the 
“S” is did the troops. The final, and completely successful, pacifica- 
tion of the country was only brought about by an extensive system of smal 
protective posts scattered all over the country, and sraal lightly-equipped 
Liunms moving out to. disperse the enemy whenever a gathering came to a 
head, or a pretended prince or king appeared.? 


the pbcline of indiab rnOSVEMTY 

The first fruits of political complications and military measures, corribined 
with a further fall in the exchange, was the repeal of then existing licence 
tax and the reimposition of an income tax in March, 1886, this being the hist 
of a succession of fiscal ineosui'es by which in the course of the ensuing eight 
Years the work of Sir Jolm Strachey and Sir Evelyn Baring was pndually bub 
completely undone, and the country again subjected to methods ot taxation 
which it hatl been the object of their reforms finally to remove. 

In introducing tlio Income TflrX Bill in 1886, the linnncial member of the 
council said: the present year our brief spell of happiness has come to 

an end. The fat kine have passed on, and the lean kine have come m. Ihree 
uninterrupted years of prosperity is a godsend in the annals of every nation; 
in our Indian annals it is extraordinarily good fortune." In 1885-1886 the 
fall in exchange which had been temporarily suspended recommenced, and 
the Burmese War broke out. In 1886 India definitely entered into the region 
of depression and storm from war, famine, pestilence, and exchange, from 
which in 1002 she hail not yet emerged. 

Taking the average net expenditure of the years 1883-1886, and contrast- 
ing it with 1895-1896, the Indian expenditure commission found that the 
increase in the later period amounted to twelve and one-half millions of 
pounds . To meet the increased expenditure it had therefore become necessary 
that the resources of the Indian treasury should be increased by about £12,- 
000, 0(X). Thus the taxation on salt and imports, which was abolished by 
Sir John Strachey and Sir E. Baring, has now been veiitiposcd, and remains in 
force. Other taxation has been added. The normal growth of revenue dur- 
ing the period of comparison (£5,800,000) was absorbed by the increase of 
expenditure under "defence and foreign affaii’s" — in other words, militaiy 
and political — in India, and apart from the charge for exchange. 

Of the total increased expenditure of £12,400,000, not less than £9,78ff000, 
inclusive of exchange, was due to military and political expenditure. From 
1886 onwards, with out brief intervals, there has occurred a series of wars and 
frontier expeditions, some of which, such as the Burmese War of 1886-1887, 
were extremely costly. The preparation for wssible war with Russia 
amounted, in 1885-1886, to over hvo millions. The war with Burma cost, 
in the three years 18S5-1886 to 1887-1888, over four millions. Minor expedi- 
tions, from 1887-1888 to 1895-1896, cost over five millions. The Tirali cam- 
jDaign of 1897-1898 (though this was of a date later than 1896-1897, the last 
year of the commission's comppison) cost over three millions — say in all, 
in roimd numbers, fourteen millions in eleven yearn. in. military and 
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political expenditure, and increased loss by exchange (itself partly caused by 
the increase in military expenditure), are the causes which have led to the 
reimposition of the customs duties on cotton and other goods, and to the rais- 
ing pf the salt duties. The increased loss by exchange has been checked by 
closmg the Indian mints to the coinage of silver and by the adoption of a gold 
standard. The further increase of military and political expenditure must 
largely depend on the policy pursued by the government of India with regard 
to the tribes on its north-western frontier, and to the course of events hereafter 
in Afghanistan. 


EVENTS ON THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 

Since 1889 India has suffered from a succession of frontier wars. At the 
close of tlie Kabul War in 1880 the British cabinet decided to withdraw not 
from Kabul only, but from ICandahar, and with the exception chiefly of the 
Pishin and Sibi dLstricts, and of Quetta, the British retired within their former 
borders. So matters remained till 1883-1884, when the advance of Russia in 
Central Asia again turned the attention of the government of India to affairs 
on and beyond the frontier, and led ultimately to the final abandonment of 
the policy of observation and reserve, which is known as the Lawrence policy. 
The control of the frontier was transferred in the latter part of the eighth 
decade from the lieutenant-governor of the Punjab to the government of 
India in its foreign department. 

From that time the policy of non-interference was replaced by increasing 
activity. From 1885, when war with Russia seemed imminent, tliere has 
been more or less continuous movement along one or other part of the frontier 
and beyond the British border, indicating the gradual development of a pre- 
arranged plan of operations. Between the years 1885-1895 there were 
delimited at various times by joint commissions the Russo-Afghan frontier. 
To the westward, after vai'ious disagreements and two military expeditions, 
the territories comprising the Zhob, Barhan, and Bori valleys, occupied by 
Pathan tribes, were in 1890 finally incorporated in the general system of the 
Ti’ans-Indus protectorate. About the same time (in 1889) at the other end 
of the frontier, where it touches China, the post of British resident in Gilgit 
had been re-established. The result became very shortly apparent. Tlie 
government of Kashmir having for the time passed under the direct control 
of the British authorities through the death of the maharajah, in 1889, a 
council of regency was established under the supreme direction and authority 
of the British resident in Kashmir. Acting under his mstructions, the council 
asserted and, with the aid of its troops led by the resident of Gilgit and by 
other British officers, re-established its supremacy oyer the petty states of 
Hunza and Nagar, in the neighbourhood of Gilgit, which it claimed aa feuda- 
tories. The former chieftains were deposed, and others, more friendly to the 
British government, replaced them. In 1893 the frontiers of Afghanistan and 
British India were denned by a joint agreement between the two govern- 
ments. There followed on the part of the British authorities, interference in 
Chitral, which had fallen to India, ending in an expedition in 1895 and the 
ejection of tlie local chiefs in favour of candidates amenable to British influence. 

A more formidable hostile combination, however, awaited the government 
of India. By the agreement of 1893 with the amir most of the Waziri clan, 
the Bajouris, and the Afridis had been left outside the limits of the amir’s 
influence and transferred to the British zone. Soon after that date the estab- 
lishment of the British military authorities of posts within the Wazlrt country 
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had led to apprehension on the part of the local tribesmen. In 1^5 the occU' 

in n™n, /.nne nnd ttar 

mauds. Finally, in Au- 
gust the powerful Afridi 
tribe joined the combina- 
tion and closed the Khyber 
pass, which runs through 
their territory, and which 
was held by them, on con- 
ditions, in trust for the gov- 
ernment of India. This led 
to the military operations 
known as the Tirah cam- 
paign, which proved very 
costly both in men and 
money. It was not till 
February, 1898, tliat hos- 
tilities finally ceased along 
the border, with a total 
British loss in all the sev- 
eral engagements with the 
several tribes of 506 of all 
ranks killed, 537 dead of 
disea.se, 1,428 wounded, and 
9 missing — in all 2,480. 
By the middle of 1898 Brit- 
ish authority had been 
made paramount through- 
out the whole belt of tei'- 
ritory which stretches between the former British frontier and the frontier’s 
of Russia and Afghanistan, and from the Karakoram pass to Pishin. 
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VICEROYS, 1880-1008 

The viceroys who held office during the period here dealt with were the 
marquis of Ripon, 1880-84 ; the marquis of Dufferln and Ava, 1884-88 ; the 
marquis of Lansdowne, 1888-95; the earl of Elgin, 1895-99; Baron Curzon of 
Kedleston, 1899; [and the earl of Minto from 1905]. Few viceroys have been 
animated by greater zeal, or sustained by a higher conception of duty, than 
Lord Ripon. In the prime of life, possessed of much ability, an indefatigable 
worker, and of experience in public affairs, he was greeted on arrival in India 
with a wolcome the more warm in that the public had grown distrustful of his 
predecessor. Before he laid down office the goodwill with which he had been 
received had turned into hatred such as had never before dogged the footsteps 
of an Indian governor-genera]. So long as Lord Kipon confined himsolf to 
raising and improving the status of the native of India his action was followed 
by the British community, if not with warm approval, at least with kindly 
good will. But when he proceeded to assimilate the authority of native 
magistrates over European British subjects to that of British magistrates 
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themselves^ he was rudely made to feel that the government of India, auto- 
cratic though it may at times be with the natives, must be more circuiWpect 
in dealing with the British community. 

The struggle with his fellow countrymen hi which Lord Ripon .suffered 
himself to be involved dealt a death-blow to his usefulness as viceroy. 
Instead of holding the balance between all parties, the viceroy became seem- 
ingly a partisan of one against another. When Lord Ripon's name grew to be 
a symbol between contending factions, nothing vemamed for him but to with- 
draw from an office in which he could no longer render useful service. But 
the Indiau historian will hereafter record that to Lord Ripon belongs the dis- 
tinction of having been the fii-st viceroy openly to recognise and give practical 
encouragement to the growth of a self-respecting spirit of endeavour and of 
tlie desire for some raeasm'e of self-government among the more advanced 
classes of the natives. He sought, as events have shown not imsuccessf ully, to 
assist them in raising themselves from an attitude of passive administrative 
subjection to a position more worthy both of themselves and of the govern- 
ment under whose liberal rule they live. His generous and kindly recognition 
of their claims and capacity was warmly responded to by all classes of natives; 
and if he was condemned to leave Calcutta in whatever disgrace may be 
thought to attach to the censure of that city, he received from the natives of 
India throughout his journey to Bombay a spontaneous and enthusiastic 
ovation, of which the like has never been accorded to his predecessors or 
successors. 

It is greatly to the honour of Lord Dufferin that, though by no means 
indifferent to popularity among his countrymen, he never for a moment 
hesitated to continue and to carry further the main lines of the enlightened 
policy which had been initiated by Lord Ripon. But in Lord Diifferin’s 
sagacious hands the roclcs and shoals on which his predecessor foundered were 
avoided. In raising the status of the native civil service, and in enlarging the 
basis and extending the attributes of the several legislative councils. Lord 
Dufferin laid the native population under a lasting debt of gratitude. In the 
historic interview with the amir of .^ghauistan in 1886 at Rawal Pindi, as 
througliout his treatment of the Panjdch incident, his characteristic firmness 
and suavity were equally displayed. His term of office was darkened by 
financial difficulties, largely owing to the fall in exchange. The conquest of 
Upper Burma, though it increased liis popularity and added to the lustre of 
his vieeroyalty, reopened the floodgates of military e.xpenditure and added to 
financial troubles. 

With the advent of Lord Lansdowne the liberal policy of his immediate 
predecessors suffered eclipse, As time passed, it became evident that his 
thoughts were more occupied with affairs beyond the north-west frontier of 
India than with the interests of good govemnient within its limits. The 
growing influence exercised over the viceroy by his chief military and political 
advisers Iiecame more and more matter of uneasy comment. Under their 
influence, and probably with approval in Wliitehall, Lord Lansdowne renewed 
in substance Lord Lytton's policy, and the wars which have drained India 
of money and men since 1896 were due to the coui-se of action adopted under 
his auspices in the years preceding. There never was a time since 1838 when 
Simla was so actively the centre of ambitions and of designs beyond the Indus. 
The most favoured type of Indian official was no longer the provincial gov- 
ernor or the sagacious resident, but that warden of the marches of Baluch- 
istan, Sir Robert Sanderaan, whose unique aim it was to extend the zone of 
British influence beyond the frontier, and whose method was to participate in 
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tribal dissensions, and to profit by them, _ "Sandemanin,” which has proved 
BO contagious, then first became epidemic in high quarter^. 

It ahoukl be added, however, to the credit of his administration, that Lord 
Lansdowne grappled successfuliy w'ith one hideous evil in Hindu social life, 
which required all the more courage to combat because it rested ou imme- 
morial custom, and was hallow'ed by religious sanction. He left behind him 
an act to raise the age of consent among Indian wives from ten to twelve, 
which, while it provoked much popular clamovn, was approved by men of 
enlightenment of all creeds and races. 

During so much of his term of office as was not occupied with combating 
famine and plague. Lord Elgin was engaged in conflict beyond the frontier 
with enemies who were none of his own seeking, or in acrid controversy with 
iwlitical friends in England on questions arising out of the political difficulties 
which had been bequeathed to him by his predecessor. Though the credit of 
introducing a gold standard into India does not pemonnlly rest w'itb Lord 
Elgin, it was during his term of office that the measure was matured and effect 
given to it. / Lord Curzoo became viceroy in 1899, Under him the years 
1900-1902 were marked by a great famine which was especially pronounced 
in the Bombay presidency, Baroda, Hyderabad, and the Central Indian States. 
Still more terrible were the ravages of the plague, which, beginning in 1896, 
gradually increased in virulence until in the year 1903 about 842,000, and in 
190-4 about 1,029,000 persons died of it. 

In the year 1903 a British mission under Colonel Younghusband was 
despatched by the Indian government to Tibet to discuss trade relations and 
to secure the observance of certain conventions made in 1890 and 1893. In 
the following March, after long delays and protracted negotiations, the mili- 
tary escort which accompanied the mission became involved in an armed 
conflict with the Tibetans, After some further delays and negotiations, the 
expedition then fought its way to tire mysterious forbidden city of Lhasa, 
which was taken on the 3d of August. There a formal treaty was signed 
by which arrangements were made for commercial iiitereoui-se between India 
and Tibet, and Tibet agreed to pay an indemnity of £500,000, but this sum 
was later reduced to £166,000. 

Lord Curzon's administration was in genpal a satisfactory one, but in 
1905 he became involved in a controversy with Lord Kitchener, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in India, over tho latter’s proposal to abolish 
tho system whoroby while the commander-in-ohief was the responsible head 
of tho army, and its supplies were administered by tho Military Dopartmoiib 
under a luembor of council. Lord Kitchener’s proposal that the Army and 
War Departinonb should bo utKlev ft single head was deprecated, by tho 
Viceroy us introducing a military autocracy. The Homo goverimient, how- 
ever, took Lord Kitelieuei'’s view, and issued instructions that a separate 
Military Supply depai-tioent should bo ere.ated, the member in charge of 
which should have no power to veto the proposals of the commander-in-chief. 
This was reluctantly accepted by Lord Curzon, but a sitbsequent difference 
i\ro.so over the appointment of the new Military Supply member. Hereupon 
on August 12, 1905, Lord Curzon, feeling that the Government’s poUcy 
diftqred from his own, resigned, to the great regret of all classes throvighoub 
India, and was succeeded by tho Earl of Minto, 

In 1907 seditious movements against the British government were 
rife in India, an account of which has been given in the latter part of 
Volume XXI. ^ 
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A OHROKOLOGIOAL SUIQIART OF THE HISTOKY OF 
INDIA (1330-^1906 a.d.) 

133G IwdepcndGTvt Afghan dynasty (capital Ghor) hcgins to leign in Bengal. 

1347-1357 Earliest Mohammedan dynasty established in the Peccan by Ala-ud-din (capi- 
tal Gnlbaigah). 

13f)l Independent Mohnnimedan dynasty founded at Ahmadabad in Gu^erat. 

1484 Imad Shahi dynasty founded at Bctar (capital Ellichpur). 

1480 Adil Slmhi dynasty founded at Bijapur. 

1400 Kisam Shahi dynasty founded at Ahniadnogar, 

M02 Band SIiaM dynasty founded nt Bidar, 

1498 Vasco da Gama discovers the Capo louto to India and reaches Calicut. 

1500 Portuguese factories established at Kananur and Cochin, 


THE SIXTEENTH OENTUKY 

1505 Eirst Portuguese viceroy in India: the Poitugnose discover Ceylon, 

1510 The Portuguese viceroy conquers Goa and 

1511 Malacca. 

1512 Kiitab Shahi dynasty founded at Golconda. 

1516 Portuguese established at Hiu, 

1618 Portugese settle in Ceylon, 

1521 The discontented subjects of the ermperor of Delhi Bummon Baber (ZehiT^ud-din), the 
Mughal king of Kabul, to India. 

1626 Baber defeats the Dei hi emperor in the great battle of Panipat and takes Agraj the 
Bana Sauga of Mewar (Udaipur) collects a vast host n gainst him. 

1527 Baber ^vins the battle of Kanweh and makes Mmsclf master of India. 

1630 Death of Baber, His son Hmnayun suecceda him, 

1531 Daman taken and destroyed by Portuguese. 

1530 Humayun defeated by Shir Shall who becomes lord of Hindustani Humayun takes 
refuge in Persia, 

1543 St, Francis Xavier founds Christian Bcttlementa m Travancore, 

1546 Portuguese viceroy defeats the king of Giizerat at Din, 

1550 Humayun recovers part of his empire, including Dellii. Humayun dies and ia suc- 
ceeded by Akbar the Gicat undei legcncy of Bairani IChaii. He begina a aeries of 
Avars to recover the empire of Baber. 

1568 Poiiiiiguese settled at Daman. 

16(J0 Akbar assumes the government in person and exercises a strong and humane govern- 
ment. 

1505 Battle of Talikota; the five Mohammedan kings of the Deccan defeat the Hindu 
rajah of Vijayanagar and overtluow his empire (founded 1118) which splits up 
into small Bovercignties, 

1507 Pnneea of westem India league against tho Portuguese but are defeated by them, 
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15G8 Akbar tabes Chitor and conquers Ajroir. 

liJ70 AkLnr oLtaifla Oiidh and G^^alior. x • 

1972 Akbar defoata the niler ot Ahmadnbad and constitutes Oracrat ft viceroyalty, 
ir*. rni^i i-hn ]n\v(\r fln.Ti(r(*a vallGv recovered for Ak 


Afehaiia expelled Bengal, and the lower Qangea valley recovered for Akhar, 
ria&a annexed to Akbnr’s empire Akliar invites Jesuit inisi 


Tha 


1578 Qria 3lt ULmC-^-U-ll WU £7 »-a— ^ 

1579 U^hc Engliahinan, Thomas Stephens visits India. 

1581 Kabul added to Akbar'a empire. 

l^fiG Xvashmir aequiied by AkWr. 

1592 Siud acquired by Akbar 
151)4 Knndahar Rubinits to Akbar, 

1590 Akbar subdiiea Berar. ^ 

IGOO Charter granted to the EB^U^h East India Company, 


missionaiies to Lahore. 


TIIE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

IGO^ FiTRt voyage made for the Ea'it India Company. Dutch East India Company formed, 

IGOo Akliar diei and i9 succeeded by iiia son Jabangir, 

1000 Itohelhon of Jahangir 'a son, Kliiisru, punished 

1612 The East India Cowpany^g first facloiy fouudea at Surnt. Eu'at Damsli East India 
Company founded, 

1614 British, agency Oatablishcd nt Ajmir. 

1016 An English embassy despatched to the court of Delhi, 

IGIO Danish settlements at Tranqnebui' and Sernmpiir. 

1630 Portuguese fleet defeated by the English. 

1032 The Dutch mnssacro eighteen Englishmen at Amhoyna, English factory established 
at Masulipatam, 

1037 Shnh Jahon succeeds Jahangir; the Mughal Empire at its height. 

1634 PoTtugucae expelled fTOm Bengal. 

1038 Auraugzeh, son of Shah Jahnn* having seized and pliinderod Hyderabad bficomca 

governor of the Deccan, Tlie Dutch take Poi tuguesc forts in Ceylon. 

1039 English settlement established at Mndins, 

1650 Sbuh Juhau renders the kingdom of JJijaput (Deccan) tributary. 

1057 The MahrattOj Sivaji, rebels against tJio king of Bijapur and builds up a Mahratta 

power in the Deccan, 

1058 Aurnngzeb, havdng defeated three biotliers nnd assaaginated another, usiirpa tho 

thYoue of his (atbti, Shah Jahan. The Dutch take Colombo and the last Portu- 
guese possessions in Ceylon. 

ICO I Bombay ceded to England by Portugal, 

1CG4 Tlic Dutch take the Portuguese settlements on the Malabar coast. Sivaji pillages 
Surnt. 

iCCO Shah Jahan dies and ia buried in the beautiful Taj Mahal whieli he had built at Agra. 
]6G8 Bombay tranhfcired to the East India Company. Successful oampaign of Auraiigg:^!) 
in the Deccan. 

lG70 Second Daiiiah East India Company founded. 

1674 PrcEOh East India Company eafcabUshod at Potidiclicrry, 

ICSO Sivaji, having consolidated a stiong Mahmtta power m the Doecaii, dies, 

1633 Aurangzeh sets out to conquer the Deecan. 

1683- 1687 AuYftngzcb ineoiporatea the kingdoms of Bijapur nnd Golconda with his empire, 

1686 The English attempt to take Chittagong and me driven from Bengal. 

1687 Bombay becomes the hcadquartcis of the East India Compniiy. 

I6h3 East India Conipany^e charter lenewed. 

1608 " GGucrni Society trading to the Indies*' formed in Engkiid. 

1700 Calc\ittt\ purchased by the East India Company. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


1707 Death of Aiirnngzeb, tlic last great ruler of the Muglial dynasty. Wftv hotwccn hi^ 
Bojis; Bahadur Shah tho victor. The authority of the Mughal power gradually 
Humped by minor chieftains. ^ i b ‘ 

Society unites ^^lUl English East India Company, 

17 2 Death of BuhftdiJi- Shah. Quarrels between hia sous. 

1-14 of Btthadtir Shah, deposed and stiangledj Parrakhsiyyar auceoeds. 

1)14 kaiy-ml-Jm (Asaf Jah) is appointed governor of the Deccan nnd becoines founder of 
Mni.f^**?**'* dynasty. 'The peshwaa of Poona begin to found an independent 
JluLrdtta poivcr which hecowea the head of the Mahiatta eonfederacy. ^ 
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171G The Bhonala king Ilflghoji estaWishea n Mfihrafcta power of Kftgpiir. 

1710 TTaxTakhsiyyaT deposed awd strangled} Mniiamincd Shah succeeds, Vnric^m French 
companies consolidated as “ Company of the Indiea." 

1720 Sandat Ali lUian appointed nawab of Oudh, which he makes an indcpenJciifc sov- 

ereignty, 

1721 Commencement of the foundation of the Mahrattn state of Jlarodn. 

1724 The hlfthratta dynasty of Sindlna establishes it <5 elf at Gwnhor. 

1733 Foundation of the Mahratta power of Indore, or Holknr’s dominioiia. 

1735 Kashmir mcoiporated W’lth the kingdom of Kabul, 

1730 Sindhians forces invade Hindustan and advance to Delhi. 

1730 Persians under Nadir Shah invade India and withdraw after sacking Deliii. 

1740 hladras captured by the French under La Boiirdonnais. 

1748 The English besiege Pondicheiry, 

1751 French and English having taken aides in the q^iiarrela of the Hcccan prince5» the 
English under Clive take Arcot and defend it against the French and their allies 
1753 The French acquire tho Noitliern Circais from the sovereign of the Deccan, 

175(5 Clive heconiOB governor of Fort St, David, The fort nt Calcutta taken by Siraj-iid* 
Daula (Snrajah Dow) ah) and the European prisoners confined in the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. 

1757 Clive defeats Siraj-ud-Daula at Plasscy, and establishes Mir Jafardn h!$ place. The 

Diitish relieve Trichmopoli, besieged by the Frenclij wdio take the English factory 
at Vizngapntam. Madina sin rendered to the British. 

1758 French under Daily take Fort St, David fiom the British. 

1769 Lally fails in the siege of Madvas, The Biitish take Masuhpatam from the French 

and obtain eight digtiicta from the ruler of the Deccan. Northern Circara trans- 
ferred to British. Clive aids Mir Jafar to repel an invasion from Roliilkhand, 

1760 TJio British defeat Lally at Wantlewash and take Pondicherry. Bardwan, Midnapur, 
and Cliittngong ceded to the British. 

1701 The king of Kabul totally defeats the Mahrattna at Panipat and finally destroys tho 
power of the king of Delhi. 

1763 War between the British and the nawab of Bengal, 

1704 The great JIughal with Sujah-ud-Daiila, ruler of Oudh, aids the nawab of Bengal 
and jfl defeated at Baxar, The English make a treaty with the great Mughal who 
grants them tho zemindari of Benares. 

1766 Sujah-ud-Danla and tho Mahrafctaa defeated by tho Brltiah at Korah. Tho great 
^lughal empowers Clive to collect the revenues of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa. 

1760 Hyder AIi makes himself rajah of Mysore. 

1707 War between tho peshwa and Hyder AIi, The British find the nizam of tlic Deccan 

aid the peshwa. Tho peahwa makes a separate peace with H 3 ^der. Tho British re- 
treat and defeat the h^soro troops at TrinomaU and Atnbur. 

1708 Nepal conquered by the (Jurkaa, 

1700 Hyder, joined by the Fiench, lunkcfl sucecsaful attacks on the British, Treaty of 
Hyder Ali with tho British, 

1770 Great famine in Bengal. 

1771 War between Hyder and the pesihwa, Shah Alaiu becomes nominal sovereign of 

Delhi uiuler the real domination of Suidhia. 

X772 Jlft rawer war. Impeachment of Clivc, Warren Haatinga governor of Bengal. 

1773 ‘'Regulating Act‘^ for tlie East India Company passed. 

1774 British tioops aid Sujali-ud-Daula of Oudh iii the Rohilla war- Hastings becoiuea 

govenior-general. 

1776 War with Mnhrattas (first Mahratta war) and acquisition of Salsette by the Bom- 
bay preBidcney. The supreme council at Calcutta foices the Bombay goveinmetit 
to Lieak faith with the Mahratta chief Ragoba. 

1775 War between France and England. Hastings seizes Cliandarnngar, War with the 

Mahrattas renewed. 

1780 Hyder Ali overruns the Coromandel Const and defeats the British at Conjevcrara. 

Indepemicnce of Baroda recognised by the British government, 

1781 Hyder ravages Tanjorc and is defeated at Boito Novo by Sir Eyre (^otc, who re- 

lieves Vellore, 

1782 Sea lights between the British and the French under SuTren. Tipu Sahib succeeds 

Ilia father Hyder Ali. 

1783 Bednor taken by the British and recovered by Tipu, who besieges MaPgaloro, In- 

decisive sea fight off Guddiilore between Siifficn and Hastings. 

1784 The British evacuate Mangalore, Peace with Tipu. Pittas India BUI, regulating the 

nmnngeraent of the East India Company, passed, 

1780 Lord Cornwallis becomes governor- general of India. Supplementary Mila passed. 
1787 Impcnchment of Warren Haatinga. 
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17 8B Tm\ o^cnruna atid oppresses Calicut. 

1789 Tipu attacks the rajah of Travancore, a British ally. Tlio British make alliance with 

tlic agRiiisb Tipu defeats the rajalv of Travancoie, 

1700 War \\’ith Tipu. The of Travnucora restored. 

1701 Comwallh takes Bangnloro and defeats Tipu, hut retreats. 

1792 Coni\Yalba takes SeHugapatam and forces Tipu to aurrender half hia territories, the 

British retaining his poaaessions on the Malahar coast, 

1793 '^Berraanent Settlement" (of asaessinents on land in Bengal), 

1795 Sindhia attacks and defeats tho nkam of the Deccan. Tho Dritisli take the Dutch 
forts in Ceylon. 

17P0 French company oi the Indies nhoBshed by the ^French national asscn^bly. 

1793 liord ilornlngton (ilarquis W^llcsloy) becomes govornoi^generaL Napoleon Bona- 
parte opens negotiations with Tipu Sahib; Fieneh from Haiiiitiiis organise a 
jncobin club in Scriugapalain, Banpt Singli becomes ruler of LahoiQ. 

1790 British declare war on Tipu and defeat liira at Malaveli; tboy capture Seringapatain, 

where Tipu is killed. Tho Kanara district hecomes British toiritory. Maharajah 
I'iTishufl, repTcsouUttvG of tho anelcnt dynasty of Myooi'O, maclo sovereign of 
Mysore. 

1800 Sir John Malcolm is sent ag ambassador to the king of Persia and condudea an 
alliance between him and the British government. The East India Company as^ 
aumea the government of Surat By treaty with the nizani tho East India Com^ 
pany engages to defend Hydotabud agmnat foreign aggye^aion, receives tenitoriea 
m trust (Berar) to defray coat of BrUish troops, and assumes direction of Hydera- 
bad's foreign affairs. 


TItE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

1801 The East India Company interferes in the disputes for the rule of the Canmtlo cind 

takes over tho govermuent in perpetuity, 

1802 The pcahwo, driven from Poona by Holknr, eoncludcg tho Treaty of Bn$soin with the 

Conipany. British possessions in Ceylon become n direct dependency of the British 

1803.Se«nd ilahratto War. General Wellesley (Duke of WclUngton) restores tho posluvn. 
Wellesley defeats the Mahrattas at Assayc. Lake takes Alifiaih, AVbs the battle 

® defeats the MaHiattas at Argam. 

Povrrfl Overiuns Bundelklmnd oad tokea Gwalior. Cuttack conquered by the 
British. Unsuccessful war m Ceylon, treaty with Sindhia who suvronders Uia 

1(104 w«r^*v?fV* w®u ® Ihe Jumna and Ganges and others. 

180J War witli Holkar Wellesley disperses the predatory bonds* foimed from Slndbia’s 

D^anoimkhabaT* destroyed at 

J803 Bljartpnr, but foils to take it; the rajah of Bbartmir makes a treaty 

itr'i?./"* Britoh. Trwty with Sindhia, who cedes Gwalior and part of Gohud to the 

1800 Senni t Poonu and Ihindelkhand toVe British ' 

1600 Sepoy mutmy at Vellore quelled by Colonel Gillespie. 
joU^ Mmto becojnea goveinor-gencml 

ftrUiue!''^ Banda Islands conquered by the Company. The British conquer 
i? 7 a conquer Java from the Dutch. 

SI •« 

llWrlj- £ £ JlSi.S."''”'' "<1 

cfnWiShld'ilN^X'’ Mufcwflljpur; i, Brltisli rcsMeiioy 

the Britiah Third Maiirntta WHi; 

ioiis^ rise against the British and nrp^n^ ludore (Ilolkai'ii domiii- 

1819 FV'Jseaalon of Miiltnn“^^’'“"“’ deteated at Mchidpur. 

1323 I-ord Amhersrbccraies^gtvSnor"^^ anueses Kashmli. 
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18S4 Pirst war. 

1825 Dispute over the auccossion to Blmrtpur. Biinnose War ended by Treaty of Yandahu] 
Assam, Arakan, and TcnnssGrini ceded to the Biitish. 

182(J Bhartpiir besieged and taken by Lord Coitihcriuerc, 

1828 liOid WilUam Bcnthick becomes govcrnor-^'ciicrnl. 

1829 Bentmck decrees the abolition of anttee (sati) 

1831 Miflgovernnient in Mysore compels the Bntisli to ns sum c the direct adminiatmtion. 
1833 The charter of the East India Company lencwcd; it is compelled to abandon its tradaj 
a commisBioTi, under Mneaulay’d picaidency, appointed to codify the law of India. 
1836 Lord Auckland governor-general. 

1838 Eiiflt Afghan wnrj the llritiBh in alliance with Hanjit Singh undertake to restore 
Shah Sliiija, 

1939 Ghazm and Kabul taken and Shah Sliiija leingtatcd. Death of Ranjit Singh. 

1840 The awiuB of Smd arise against the British. 

1841 Revolt in Kabul; the Biitish envoys inuidercdj digastroiia retreat of the British 

garrison, only one man i caching Jalalabad ahye The Afghans besiege the British 
garnaons m Kandahar and Jalalabad, 

1842 Lord Ellcnboioiigh auccccda Aiicklaiid Afghans defeated at Jalalabad and Kan- 

dahar. The British occupy Kabul; they evacuate Afghanistan. 

18'13 War in Sind; Sir Charles Napier wins the battlea of Miani and Hyderabad. Sind 
annexed, 

1846 The English acquire the Danish settlements at Trnnquebar and Sernmpur by pur- 
chase. Eirsfc Sikh War; the Sikhs invade British territory and arc defeated at 
Mudki and Ecrozahaw. 

1840 Sikba defeated at Aliwal and Sobraonj Laliore sui renders to the British, Dhuleep 
(Dhalip) Singh is iccognised as rajah of Lahore, and n British gnnison is ala- 
tioued there; tlie Jalandhar Doab annexed by the Biitlsh; ICttslitiur reeoguwcd aa 
independent, 

1848 Lord Dalhousie becomcB goveTnoi-gcnoral, Murder of British oiRcers at Multan be- 

gins the second Sikh War. 

1849 Multan taken by the British. Battle of Chilianwala and heavy British losses. Gough 

destroys the Sikh army at Gujrati The Punjab anucKed to the BriUah dominiona, 
Bataia annexed. 

1852-1863 Second BurmeBC War resulting in the annexation of Tegih 
1853 Nagpur and Jhaiisi escheat to the central govemraent Change an the charter of the 
East India Company decreasing the company’s inlliienco on the government and 
tlu owing the Indian civil service open to competition. 

1864 Ganges canal opened, Tieaty with Balucliiatan 

1850 The king of Oiidh dethroned for miagoverriTnent and a British comniiflsionor appointed. 

Lord Canning becomes governor^geneial. Successful Avar Avitli Persia, 

1867 Religioua fears of the sepoys roused by the issue of greased cartridge^, First at- 

tempt at mutiny auppiesaed. Formidable mutiny at and murder of many 

Europeans; the mutiiiGcis eseapo to Delhi, tire joined by the garihoii there, and 
pioclaim the king of Delhi sovereign of India; the Biitish destroy the Delhi powder 
iimgazine. Mutinies and niassacicfl at Nceintich, Allahabad, Jhansi, Mhow,_and 
other places in the Bengal Presidency. Masaacio in Delhi. Nana Sahib besieges 
Cawnporo. Sir John Lawrence aided by Sikli troopa pi events mutiny in the Pun- 
jab. The British besiege Delhi, Neill recovers Allahabad. CaAViipore garrison 
uiasaacicd. Alutincers besiege the residency at Lucknow, Massacre of the women 
and children at Cawnporc. Delhi taken by storm; Hodaon shoots doivn tho king's 
sons. Mutinies in tJie Bombay Presidejicy, On tram and Havelock relieve Luck- 
now. Bir Cohn Campbell bringa reinforcemoiits from England and finally rcscuoa 
the Lucknow ganison. 

1868 Sir Colin Campbell recoi^ers Lucknow, The revolted city of Jhansi taken by Sir Hugh 

Rose, Campbell subdues Robilkhatid. Kalpi and Gwalior taken by Rose, Bebar 
reduced. End of the East India Company; its tcrritoiies and powers transferred 
to tho crown; Canuing receives the title of viceroy, 

1802 Loid Elgin viceroy. Death of tho ex-king of Delhi, Bahadur Shah, the lust of tho 
great Afuglials, 

18Q3 Sit John Lawrence viceroy. 

1805 War with BJiutan ended by the eeasion by the Bhutiaa of the eighteen Dwara of 
Bengal and Assam in return for n subsidy. 

180C Terrible famine and flood in Orissa. 

1869 Loid Afayo viccioy; interview at Ambala with SJicr All, nmir of Afghanistan. 

1872 Lord Alayo asaaasniatcd nl the Andaman Islands. Loid Northbrook viceroy. 

1874 Famine in Lower Bengal, Gaik war of Baroda deposed for incapacity and n new 
gaikwnr established. 
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1870 Tx)rd NorfcbVironk resigns ft'nd ia aucctoAetl by Lord Lyttoi'. 'Tvcaty wiilY Ihe khan 
of Kalat; the British Ooveiiiiiieiit iiiulortakcfl to uphold the khan a authority. 

1877 Q noon Victoria proclaimed empress of India, j^cvere famine m India. 

1878 Acts rcatTaiiiing the liberty of the press passed. Sher All receives a Russian mission 

and declines to admit a Brilish one. Second Afghan Wnvj the BviUah invade 
Afghanistan 

lS7f) By the Treaty of ftandamak the British frontier ift advanced towards Afghatiiataii 
and a British resident ndniitfcert nt Kabul. Mmclei of the Biitish resident and his 
escort. A punitive expedition under General Rohe its takes Kabul. The amii ilc- 
posed, 

ISSO Urd Lytlou resigns and la succeeded by Lord Ripon. Abdurrahman Khan pvo^ 
claimed amir of Kabul. Disaster at Maiwand, a Biitiah force la defeated by a 
son of the deposed amir and the lemnant besieged in Kandahai. Jtaich of General 
Bnborta io relieve Kandahar; he routs tlie enemy before tlie walls. The British 
withdraw froTd Afghanistan. 

1881 Gfivernmciifc of Jfyaore icstoied to the Hiiidii dynasty. 

18Si Abolition of cotton duties; salt duties i educed; lucieascd adinmistrative powers coiv 
f erred on provindal go vcni incuts, 

1BS3 Conti oversy Over the Ilbeit Bill conceiiiing the cxtcnsKin of the poweis of eovenanted 
civil seivants, 

1881 The lUnrt Bill passed with a Tcservatiou granting Euiopcan British subjects the 
right of tiiul by jury, Loid DiifTerin viceroy. The Indian national cougicas, de- 
signed to opposes the cxelmwe conduct of Indian affairs by tlio ruling ra.ee, hokla 
its first annniil session. 

1885 ColUsion between Afghans and Russians at Ranjdeh leads to preparations for ^Yar in 
India; the affair ananged diplomatically. Biu'nicao War; Ava and Handtilay oc- 
cupied and tha king Thibaw taken. 

1880 Upper Burma formally aniicved. 

18 S7 Civil SCI vice refouu, British Baluchistan incorporated with India. 

1888 Hazara expedition A British expedition expels the Tibetans from Sikkim* Lord 
Lanacioune viceroy. 

188(1 Burmese IVnr ends. 

1800 China acknowledges the British piotectorate over Sikkim, 

1801 ^fanipur expedition, 

1892 Indian Councils Act passed. 

1803 Frontier between India and Afghanistan defined. 

1895 Opium inquiries; the report declarcH ngaiuat repressive measuiea, Chitral expedition, 
Lord Elgin vieeioy. 

J89G Famino and plague in India. 

1897 Burma made a beutenaut-governorHhip. The Waziria, Swatis, Holimands, and 
rise againat the BiitiaK; the TiiaK oaiupaign under taken in consequence, 

1890 Lord Curzon of Kcdleaton vieeioy, Nushki district and NitihaL in Biilucliititnii tiaiia- 
f erred to British iiiauagemcnt. 

1000 Severe famine* 
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CHAPTER I 

THE HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 

DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION 

Owing to its position at the antipodes of the civilised world, Austi'alia has 
been longer a terra incognita than any other region of the same extent. Its 
first discovery is involved in considerable doubt, from confusion of the names 
which were applied by the earlier navigatom and geographers to the Austral- 
asian coasts. 

The ancients were somehow impressed with the idea of a Terra Australis 
which was one day to be revealed. The Phoenician mariners had pushed 
through the outlet of the Red Sea to eastern Africa, the Persian Gulf, and the 
coasts of India and Sumatra. But the geographer Ptolemy, in the 2nd cen- 
tury, still conceived the Indian Ocean to be an inland sea, bounded on the 
south by an unknown land, which connected the Chersonesus Aurea (Malay 
Peninsula) with the promontory of Prasum in eastern Africa. This erroneous 
notion prevailed in mediaival Europe, although some travellers like Marco 
Polo heard rumours in (Dliina of large insular countries to the southeast. 

The investigations of Mr. R, H. Major make it appear probable that the 
Australian mainland was known as "Great Java” to the Portuguese early in 
the sixteenth century; and the following passage in the Descriplionis Ptole- 
maicts Angmentim of Cornelius Wytfliet, h printed at Louvain in 1598, is per- 
haps the first distinct account that occurs of the country: — “The Australis 
Terra is the most southern of all lands, and is separated from New Guinea by 
ft narrow strait. Its shores are hitherto but little known, since, after one 
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voyage and anothcv^ that route has been deserted, and seldom is the country 
visited^ unless when sailors are driven there by storms. The Australis Terra 
begins at one or two degrees from the equator and is ascertained by some to 
be of 50 great an extent, that U it were thoroughly explored it would be 
regarded as a fifth part of the n'orld.” _ 

It was in 1606 that Torres, with a ship commissioned by the Spanish gov- 
ernment of Peru, parted from his companion Quiros (after their discovery of 
Espiritu Santo and the New Hebrides), and sailed from east to west tlirough 
the strait which bears his name; while in the same year the peninsula of Cape 
York was touched at by a vessel called the Dwjfim or dove from the Dutch 
colony of Bantam in Java, but this was uiiderstood at the time to form a part 
of the nciglibouring i.slancl of New Guinea, The Dutch continued their 
attempts to explore the unknown land, sending out in 1616 the ship Bndrayht, 
commanded by Dirk Hartog, which sailed along the west coast of Australia 
from lat. 26° 20' to 23° S. This expedition left on an islet near Shark's Bay 
a record of its visit engraved on a tin plate, which was found there in 1801. 
The Pera and Arnhem, Dutch vessels from Amboyna, in 1618 explored the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, giving to its westward peninsula, ou the side opposite to 
Cape York, the name of Arnhem Land. The name of Carpentaria was also 
bc-stowed on this vast gulf hi compliment to Peter Carpenter, then governor 
of the Dutch East India Company. In 1627 the Guldene Zeepard, carrying 
Peter Nuyts to the embassy in Japan, sailed along the south coast from Cape 
Leemvin, and sighted the whole shore of the Great Bight, But alike on the 
northern and southern seaboard, the aspect of New Holland, as it was then 
D.'illeo, pre.sented an uninviting appearance. 

An important era of discovery began with Tasman's voyage of 1642. He 
too, sailed from Batavia; but, first crossing the Indian Ocean to tlie Mauritius^ 
ho descended to the 44th parallel of S, lat., recrossing that ocean to the east. 
By taking this latter course he reached the island which now bears his name 
T called Van Diemen's Land, after the Dutch governor of Batavia! 

In Tasman made another attempt, when he explored the northwest coast 
of Australia, frmn Arnhem Land to the 22nd degree of latitude, approaching 
the locality of Dirk Hartog’s discoveries of 1616, He seems to have landed 
at Cai>e l' Old, near Victoria Biver, also in Roebuck Bay, and again near 
Dampier s Archipelago. But the hostile attitude of the natives, whom ho 
(lenounceu as a malicious and miserable race of savages, prevented his seeing 

er^s were mwir ^ century after this no fresh discov- 

) made their first appearance on the Australian coast in 1688, 

sshores were visited by the famous buccaneer Captam 
Y illiam Dampier, who spent five weeks ashore near Roebuck Bay. A few 

S SV “? ■’ SS""'*** expedition nmler VWdns^ 

''here Hartog had been m 1616. Dampiev two vears later 

from ’"n T'' adventurer, but with a Lmmission 

Sii * admiralty to pursue his Australian researches. This ente- 

FnS? biX'Infren!.! ^ ? gives an account of the 

m,e.5, biran, and reptiles he observed, and of his encounters with the natives 

But he found nothing to invite a long stay. Tliere was yet anodm?D S 

«plomg .^nadron on Hal coaat in Wbut fc ^rof IMo S 

Cook, in his voyages from 1766 to 1777 who communicafpd 
mo.st unportant discoveries, and first opened to European enterprise and 
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settlement the Australasian, coasts. In commantl of the bark Endeavovr, 370 
tons burden, and carrying 85 persons, amongst whom were Sir Joseph Banks 
and Dr. Solander, returning from the Eoyaf Society’s expedition to obsen'e 
the transit of Venus, Cook visited both New Zealand and New South Wales. 
He came upon the Australian mainland in April, 1770, at a point named after 
Lieutenant Hicks, who first sighted 
it, on the shore of Gipps’ Land, Vic- 
toria, S. lat., 38°, E. long. 148° 53'. 

Prom this point, in a coasting voy- 
age not without peril when entan-* 
gled in the barrier reefs of coral, 
the little vessel made its way up the 
whole length of the eastern sides of 
Australia, rounding Cape York, and 
crossing Torres Strait to New Gui- 
nea, In his second expedition of 
Australasian discovery, which was 
sent out in 1773, Cook's ship, the 
Resolute, started in company with 
the AdimUtre, commanded by Cap- 
tain Purneaux, The two vessels 
separated, and Cook went to New 
Zealand, while Purneaux examined 
some parts of Tasmania and Bass 
Strait. The third voyage of Cook 
brought him, in 1777, both to Tas- 
mania and to New Zealand. 

Next to Cook, twenty or thirty 
years after his time, the names of Wiw,i,ui dumpier 

Bass and Flinders are justly hon- (wss-ms) 

cured for continuing the work of 

maritime discovery he had so well begun. To their courageous and persever- 
ing efforts, begun at then’ private risk, is due the correct determination of the 
shape both of Tasmania and the neighbouring continent. The French admii-al 
Entvecasteaux, in 1792, had made a careful examination of the inlets at the 
south of Tasmania, and in his opinion the opening between Tasmania and 
Australia was only a deep bay, It was Bass who discovered it to be a broad 
strait, with numerous small islands. Captain Plinders survived his friend Bass, 
having been associated with him in 1798 in this and other useful adventures. 
Flinders afterwards made a complete survey in detail of all the Australian 
coasts, except the west and northwest. He was captured, however, by the 
French during the war, and detained a prisoner in Mauritius for seven years.^ 


THE FOUNDING OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

New South Wales, the oldest of the Australian group, was founded in 
1788, the British government being induced by the favourable leporte of 
Captain Cook to use it as a penal settlement in place of the former American 
colonies, 'The so-called "first fleet," consisting of eleven vessels, reached 
Botany Bay in January 1788, with a complenient of three hundred and 
forty-eight free persons and six hundred and ninety-six male and female 
prisoners. The voyage had occupied eight months.® 
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The shores of Botany Bay were found to bo unsuitable for vcsidenco or 
cultivation, and Captain Phillip, R.N., who was in charge of the expedition, 
transferred the people under his command to Port Jackson, half-a-dozen 
miles away, near the site of the present city of Sydney. For some years the 
history of the infant settlement was that of a large gaol. The attempts made 
to till the soil at Farm Cove near Sydney, and near Parramatta, wore only 
partially successful, and upon several occasions the residenta of tho encamp- 
ment suffered much privation. But by degrees the dilTiculties inseparable 
from the foundation of a remote colony were surmounted, several additional 
convict ships landed their living freight on the shores of Port Jackson, and 
in 1793 an emigrant ship arrived with free settlers, who were furnished with 
provisions and presented with free gi'ants of lancl.n By this time Captain 
Phillip had been succeeded by Captain John Hunter, his second in command 
on the voyage. Under his rule agriculture mode some progress. What 
was move important was the discovery of the Cow Pastures. Some caltio 
which had escaped from the herd reached this district, and disclosed to the 
settlers in pursuit of them some admirable pasture-land, Tho number of 



Tub Mubbum, GoUiBou 


mhabitaiits of Sydney increased to five thousand, and a church was built, 
With the paiM of fet. Phillip^ in honour of the flist govornon 

up am Hunter was succeeded in turn by Captain Philip Gidlcy King. 

luiiifJipLfff formed in Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania), and an 

ui successful attempt was made to colonise Port Phillip. But a ti sa.strous 

ot tho flowt to tvliich tho riw 

bS' wSferl granted to the 

( cstroymg produce to the value of £3,500. ^ “ Dnmicr of 

ofTl e ? says Fitzgerald,/ “as tho valley was tho gmnary 

stiinSnt^ LSimL For many months the inliabi tanks adopted 

restrict consumption. The growth of garden 
encoiir^ed, and sea-fishing was undertaken.” By August 
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into collision with the officers of the New South Wales corpa, a regiment 
raised in England for service in the colony. Fitzgerald, though admitting 
that the conduct of the officers was in many respects open to censure, sa 5 'S 
that the measures adopted by Captain Bligh during the dispute were, to 
say the least, ill-advised. The opposition culminated in open rebellion. On 
January 26fch, 1808, Captain Bligh was forcibly deposed and placed in 
a ship with the object of returning to England, but he lingered about the 
coast, while the senior officer of the corps administered the government 
until the arrival of Macquarie, an army officer who had been appointed 
governor. 

The regime of this able administrator marked the transformation of 
Now South Wales from a penal settlement to a colony. He explored the 
surrounding country, constructed _ roads and. bridges, and put up many 
permaneuL and palatial buildings in the cities of Sydney and Parramatta, 
'All these public works were naturally accomplished by convict labour. 
His administration having been somewhat severely criticised by the British 
government at home, Colonel Macejunrie himself, in an able apologia 
printed in the Parliamentary Papers of 1828, described the state in which he 
found the settlement, and the means he had taken to improve its conditions. 

"I found the colony,” ho says, "barely emerging from infantile 
imbecility, and suffering from various privations and disabilities : the 
country iinpeiictrabie beyond forty miles from Sydney, agriculture in a yet 
languishing state, commerce in its early dawn, revenue unknown, threatened 
with famine, distracted by faction, the public buildings in a state of dilapida- 
tion and mouldering to decay, the few roads and bridges rendered almost 
impassable, the population in general depressed by poverty, no public 
credit nor private confidence, the morals of the great mass of the population 
in the lowest state of debasement, and religious worship almost totally 
neglected,” Such was the state of New South Wales when ne took charge of 
its administration on January 1st, 1810. He left it in February, 1821, 
reaping incalculable advantages from his extensive and important discoveries 
in all clireobions, including the supposed almost impassable barrier called 
the “ Blue Mountains,” to the westward of which are situated the fertile 
plains of Bathurst, and in all respects enjoying a state of private comfort 
and public prosperity which he thought would equal the expectation of 
his majesty's government. He goes on to state that in 1810 there were t 
population, 11,590 ; sheep, 25,888 ; cattle, 9,544 ; acres in cultivation, 7,615 ; 
and that in October, 1821. the population was 38,778 ; sheep, 290,158 ; 
cattle, 102,939 ; acres in cultivation, 32,267. 

Governor Macquarie signalised his term of office by an attempt to 
improve the condition of the prisoners, which met with considerable 
opposition from the free settlers and the garrison. He is described by 
Fitzgerald as inviting to his table, appointing as magistrates, and distin- 
guishing by other marks of favour men whom he supposed to be reformed. 
Fitzgerald adds that the controversy excited so much interest in England 
that Mr. John Biggo was sent out in 1819 with the fullest powers of 
investigation ; serious doubts being entertained in Downing Street, not only 
as to the wisdom of Macquarie's policy, but also whether transportation 
had not, in consequence of it, ceased to be a terror to evildoers. The 
result of the two j'cars' inquiry was embodied in three separate reports. 
They recommended tliat transportation be continued, but suggested 
improvements in disciplino, severely censuring the governor’s iiiclufgenee 
towards prisoners. 
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It was clurinp; Cwtain Macc^uarie^s adjninistration that the first 
banking institution, the Bank of New South Wales, was founcled. His 
own financial methods consisted in remedying the scarcity of com by 
allowing private individuals to issue promissory notes for 68. vcciceniablc m 
copper, and in preventing the exportation of the Spanish dollar by punching 
out the centve and allowing a vakw of 5s. to the reinaining ting. 

,By 1817, after the fall of Napoleon had given the people of the United 
Kingdom, leisure to think about their overseas possessions, free settlers were 
arriving in considerable numbers. 

ABOLITION OF TBANSPOBTATION : GOLD AND SHEEP 

Governor Macquarie was succeeded as governor in 1821 by Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, the distinguished astrononier, in whose administration (1822-25) 
the first legislative council met, trial by jury in criminal coses was sub- 
stituted for trial by military jui’ies, and the censorship of the press was 
abolished. A penal colony established at Morcton Bay in^ 1824 after- 
ward developed into the colony of Queensland, the capital city of which 
was named fiom Governor Brisbane. In 1825 Sir Ralph Darling became 
governor and established many needed reforms, particularly m regard 
to the land system. It was during his administration that the movement 
to put an end to the system of convict transportation attained now force 
by the alliance of the governor with the exclusionists. In 1831 ho was super- 
seded by Sir Richard Bourke of whom it has been said that he rovolvitiomsod 
the whole system of government, and inaugurated a now ora for the colony. 

Free grants of land, excepting such as were for public purposes, were 
abolished, thus doing away with one of the greatest sources of fraud and 
discontent. The convict system was remodollcd and regulated, abuses 
in "assignment” were rectified and the severity of punishments mitigated. 
The immigration of women was encouraged in order to remedy the dofoot 
clue to the extraordinarily disproportionate numbers of men in the colony; 
a law providing for more liberal veligioug equality was onactocl. In tho 
six years of Governor Bourke’s administration the population, of New 
South Wales had almost doubled. 

In 1838 Sir George Gipps became governor, remaining at tho head of 
the colonial government until 1846, A violent temper anti groat obstinacy 
made the new governor unpopular in the extreme, but his admiiiistvalion 
was marked by great progress in many clircctions. It was a period of 
rapid growth in the new districts of Victoria (Australia Feli,x or Port Phillip) 
and in South Australia. The abolition of transportation in 1840 was 
followed by the encouragement of free imraigi-ation. In 1841 the popula- 
tion passed 130,000, Extravagant speculation, undue inflation, over- 
trading and overproduction led to a crisis which was precipitated by a 
fall in the price of wool in England and a severe drought in 1841-42. Land 
sales fell from £316,000 in 1840 to £90,000 in the following year, and in 
1842 the sales barely defrayed the expenses of the survey. 

_ Sir Charles Fitzroy was governor from 1846-1855. Hia administra- 
tion was marked by several occurrences of importance. By 1851 the 
population of New South Wales had reached 190,000 while Victoria and 
South Australia aggregated about 80,000 inhabitants each.» 

At Summerhill Creek, 20 miles north of Bathurst, in tho Macquario 
gams, gold was discovered, in February, 1851, by Edward Hammond 
Hargraves, an Australian gold miner returned from California, Tlio 
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intelligence was made known in April or May; and then began a rush of 
thousands— men leaving their former employments in the bush or in the 
towns to search for the ore so greatly coveted in all ages. In August it 
was found at Anderson’s Creek, near Melbourne; a few weeks later the 
great Ballarat gold field, 80 miles west of that city, was opened; and after 
that, Bendigo, now called Sandhurst, to the north. Not only in these 
lucky provinces, New South Wales and Victoria, where the auriferous 
deposits were re- 
vealed, but in every ^ 

British colony of ^ ^ 

Sie"^XuirbSc?of ^ / ,|i ' 


social, industrial, and aovunNMBNT tioura, sydnbt 

commercial affairs, 

during the first two or three years of the gold era, was very great. Immi- 
grants from Europe, and to some extent from North America and China, 
poured into Melbourne, where the arrivals in 1852 averaged 2,000 persons 
in a week. The population of Victoria was doubled in the first twelve- 
month of the gold fever 

In the year of the gold discovery Victoria was established as an inde- 
pendent colony. Two years later (1853), the imperial parliament enacted 
as law tlio new constitution drawn up by the New South Wales legislative 
council which made the colony self-governing on a responsible representa- 
tive basis. 

Walpole; remarks that “ any ono who had patiently studied the statistics 
of Australia durmg tlio opening years of the nineteontn century might have 
been puzzled to name the advanto^os which •woro likely to result from the 
foundation of the setUomont." But ho points out that there wore even at 
this time in operation causes that were to load to the success of the colony, 
— in particular, a beginning had been made in the wool industry.® The 
suitaWene.ss of tlio land for pastoral pursuits was undoubtedly the means 
of loading tho infant colony oi Now South Woles to take its first step on tha 
path of commercial progress. 

By tho year 1795, CapLain MaoArthur, ono of tho first promoters of sheop- 
broeding in Now South Wales, had acoumnlated a flock of lOOO ; but, iiot satis- 
fied with tho natural inoreoso of his floclis alone, ho sought also to improve 
the quality of their fleeces. A happy circumstance enabled him to attain his 
objeofe, for in 1797 Captain Watomouae arrived from the Capa of Good Hope 
with a number of very fine Spanish-bred sheep. By scientifioally crossing 
his now stock with tho old, MaoArthur gradually improved his strain, and in 
a few years obtained floecoa of very fine texture. 

In duo course MaoArtliur arrived in England with specimens of the wool 
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obtained from his finest sheep, conclusively proving the capabilities of 
Australia as a wool-producing countrj. In this way ho opeuocl up a small 
trade, which, as Australasian wool rose in estimation, gradually increased 
until it reached its present dimensions. During his visit to England 
MacArthur purohnaed an additional stock of ten rams and owes of the brood, 
which had formed portion of a present from the King of Spain to Qoorgo III. 
After his return to Now South Wales, MacArthur patiently conbinuod for 
many years the process of selection, with such success that in 1868, Avhon his 
flock was finally dispersed, it was estimalod that his superior owes mimborod 
fully one thousand," 

The magnitude of tho industry may bo appreciated from tho statistics 
which Wnlpolol gives as to tho incroaso in tho mimbov of sheep in Now 
South Wales in tho ninoteenth oontury. Ho says tlnvt in 1800 Now South 
Wales possessed 6Y57 shoep ; in 1821 she had 120,000 ; in 1834 about 1,000,000 ; 
in 1839, 3,000,000; in 1856, Y,700,000 ; whilst in tho next Iwonly-flvo years 
the stock of sheep increased more than fourfold.® 

Ministry succeeded ministry at short intervals, and it was some years 
before constitutional government worked smoothly. Tiio powers of tho now 
parliament were utilised for extending representative in8titution.s, Vote by 
ballot was introduced; the number of members in tho assembly was iucronsed 
to 80, and the franchise was granted to every adult male after six months’ 
residence in any electoral area. Meanwhile the material progress of the 
colony was unchecked. 

During the r&gime of Sir John Young, aftenvards Lord I/isgar, who suc- 
ceeded Sir William Denison in 1861, several iinporlant events occurred, Tho 
land policy of previous government was entirely revised, and tho Land Hill, 
framed by Sir John Robertson, introduced the iwinciplc of deferred payments 
for the purchase of crown lands, and made residence and cultivation, rather 
than a sufficient price, the object to be sought by the crown in alienating the 
public estate. This measure was followed by similar legislation in all of the 
Australian colonies. It was during the governorship of Sir John Young that 
the dmtinction between the descendants of convicts and the dcssccndants of 
free settlers, hitherto maintained with great strictness, was finally abandoned. 
In 1862 the agitation against the Chinese assumed importance, and the atti- 
tude of the miners at Lambing Plat was so threatening tliat a large force, 
military and police was despatched to that gold-field in order to protect the 
Chinamen from ill treatment by the miners. The railways were gradually 
extended, and the condition of the country roads was improved. The only 
drawback to the general progress and prosperity of the country was tho 
recmclescence of bushranging, or robbery under arms, in the country districts. 
This crime, originally confined to runaway convicts, was now committed by 
young men born in the colony, familiar with its mountains and forests, who 
were good horsemen and excellent shots. It was not until a large lunnbcr of 
lives had been sacrificed, and many bushrangers brought to the scaffold, that 
the offence was thoroughly stamped out in New South Wales, only to resappoar 
some years afterwards under somewhat similar conditions. 

The earl of Belraore wa.s governor from 1868 to 1872, Sir Ilcroules Rob- 
inson, afterwards Lord Rostnead, was sworn in ns governor in 1872, During 
his rule the long series of political struggles, which prevented any wlmiuiatriv- 
tion from remaining in office long enough to develop its policy, was brought 
to an end by a coalition between Sir Homy Parkes and Sir John Ilobcitson. 
Lord Augustus Loftus became governor in 1879, in time to inaugurate the first 
international exhibition ever held in Australia, Tho census taken during tho 
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following year gave the population of the colony as 751,468. The railway to 
Melbourne was completed in 1880; and in 1883 valuable deposits of .silver 
were discovered at Broken Hill, near the western frontier of New South Wales. 

In 1889 the premier, Sir Henry Parkes, gave hLs adhesion to the movement 
for Australasian federation, and New South Wales was represented at the first 
conference held at 
Melbourne in the be- 
ginning of 1890. 

Lord Jersey assumed 
office January 16, 

1891, and a few weeks 
afterwards the con- 
ference to consider 
the question of fed- 
erating the Austra- 
lian colonies was held 
at Sydney. Aboard 
of arbitration and 
conciliation to hear 
and detei’mine la- st. mahy's C4.thedra.d awd iivbe park, sydkey 

hour questions and 

disputes was formeil and by later legislation its powers have been strength- 
ened.'! Sir William Duff, who followed Lord Jersey, died in 1895, and was 
succeeded by Lord Hampden, who in 1899 gave way to Earl Beauchamp. 
Federation was not so popular in New Soutli Wales as in some of the colonies; 
and when the federation bill came before the people there was doubt as to 
the outcome, but those favouring the measure carried the day, and New South 
Wales entered the union.a 

THE SETTLEMENT OP VAN DIEMEN’s LAND 

When Van Diemen’s Land, as the island of Tasmania was first called, was 
first occupied in 1803 it was intended to devote it to colonisation of the more 
dangerous criminals, particularly the Irish rebels of 1798, For almost a quar- 
ter of a century it was little but a convict settlement under the control of the 
governor of New Soutli Wale.9, represented by a lieutenant-governor at Hobart 
Town. In 1810 the total population was only 1,300. Bushvanging was rife, 
and there was no guarantee of safety to either life or property. In December, 
1825, Van Diemeirs Land, its population being then over 8,000, was separated 
from New South Wales and made a separate colony under the governorship 
of Sir George Artliui', who continued in control until 1836. He was an able 
man, and a strict and perhaps at times a rather autocratic disciplinarian. 
But strict discipline was exactly what the colony demanded and the admin- 
istration of Governor Arthur marked the beginning of a new era for the island 
that was to prepare the way for the still better time to come when the convict 
transportation should cease. During this periotl too occurred the expeditions 
against the aborigines known as the Black War. This was an attempt to 
hem in by a cordon drawn across the island the remainder of the native 
tribes which had been giving trouble to the rapidly growing sheep raismg 
conimunitios. An inglorious campaign in which 3,500 regular and volun- 
teer troops were employed resulted in the expenditure of £30,000 but nothing 
more. In 1837 conciliatory methods prevailed where force had failed and 
the remnants of the native population were removed en masse to Flinder’s 
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Island. Sir John Franklin of Arctic exploration fame, succeeded Sir George 
ArtW as governor in 1836 and free immigration soon commenced. For 
years the political history of Van Diemen's Land is confined almost exclu- 
sively to agitation against transportation. The system known as "assign- 
ment" was tried and failed. The introduction of “probation gangs” was 
infinitely worse. At length a league was formetl with the other colonies and 
in 1853 this iniquitous system, so long a blot on the fair fame of Australia, 
was abolished. Even the old name of the island wa.s changed to that of Tas- 
mania in the effort to efface from memoiy the awful whicli the name of 
Van Diemen’s Land must ever recall. 


THE CONVICT SYSTEM IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND 

The convict might be assigned to the road-gan^, the ohain*party, or, 
■worst of all, to the terrible penal settlements. The first two were tho lot of 
those whose offences were considered to merit a lighter punislimonb. Tlioir 
labour consisted of stone-breaking upon the roans ; tho chain -gang being 
distinguished by a more degrading dress, heavy chains, and tho siiperintond- 
enco of armed soldiers. They lived in huts, Avhich wore removed according- 
to the needs of the public service, being, according to tho evidence of Bir 
Richard Bourke, " lodced up from sunset to suuriso in boxes holding from 
twenty to twenty-eight men, but in which the wholo number can neither 
stand upright, nor sit down at the same time, except with thoir legs at right 
angles to their bodies, and which, in some instances, do not allow more than 
eighteen inches in width for each individual to lie down on tho baro boards.” 

The accumulated horror of the penal settlements is almost beyond im- 
agination. Judging from tho descriptions we havo rocoivod of them, they 
deserve to the utmost tho words of one who himself had passed through 
them, that "tho heart of a man who went to them was taken from him, and 
he -was given that of a beast.” One of the wonst of theso .sottlomoiiLs was 
that of Macquarie Harbour, chosen by Governor Sorcll in December 1621 on 
account of its isolated position, as a place of government for tho worst class 
of criminals. Macquarie Harbour ivas an iiuot of tho .sea on tho wo.storii 
coast, about two hundred miles from Hobart Town by water. Tliis inlbriio 
seems to ba-ye been thoroughly suitablo to tho pnrpo.so for which it was used. 
It was a region lashed -svith tempests and frequent rains. Tho cliinalo wa.s 
chill and humid; animal life was preserved there •with diflicnlly, and 
vegetation, except in its coarsest forms, was stunted and precarious. After 
weeks ot tossing on an agitated sea in a conliued space, the convict passed at 
length to his dreary home over tho perilous bar of sand called " riolfs Gatos,” 
a name ecmally appropriate to the appearance of tho place and to tho treat- 
ment of the inhabitants. Beyond this spread imponotrablo forests, and in 
tho distance enormous snow-covered mountains ; tho whole place wearing 
an air of unspenkahle sadness. 

The chief employment of tho inhabitants of this dreary spot was to carry 
large logs from the interior parts of the forest to the boiioli, and thonco 
to float them through the water to tho dockyard. In this toil Liioy somo- 
tlraos passed hours in tho water, diseased and weakened by hunger and 
exposed to tho maladies of tho blood which result from a lack of vogclablcs, 
until, for many, death supervened. But a still severer punishment was used 
for refiactory convicts, They were sent at night to a lonely rock lyluch it 
was impossible to reach without being soaked by tho surf. There they 
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Terrible treatment was also meted out to the convict Avhose punishment 
was supposed to bo lighter than that of the penal settlements, to iudee by 

witnessed and those who underwent it. 
It the toil m the woods with the chain-gang had tasked his powers of endur- 

increased brutality. Flog- 
ging was administoied on 

the smallest pretext, ai»d iTTX -- 

was often followed by days 
of solitary confinement. A ’ 

reformative " effeot on' the 




Hilii 


prisoners. “ A convict,” said GEoiiai! .•sinter, svunev 

the chief polico magistrate 

of Van Diemen’s Land, "is sure to return, more vicious and more hardened 
in spirit than ho was before.” Nor were they of any more effect as deterrents. 
It was the opinion of Sir George Arthur, tho governor, that the moment a 
convict was released, he foil into crime on the slightest temptation. 

The etfeob of the hardening of tho prisoners is shown by tho almost 
incrediblo acts of despair to wEioli they were roduced, Several instances 
wore recorded of a victim chosen by lot being murdered in sight of the 
authorities, Avith no other object on the part of the mnrdoreia than to be 
oxeoutod for tho crime. Any hind of death ires ivelcomo after tho miserable 
oxiatoncQ of the Van Diemen’s Land prisons; oven thesloiv starvation that 
followed an osoapo into the surrounding country avos a relief after the 
indosoribablo^ horrors of Macquarie Harbour, Port Arthur, and Tasman's 
Peninsula. Some of the escapes havo been recounted ivhich Avero made by 
dosporato pnsoners in. hopes ol reaohing settled districts through the tangled 
vines and impervious horizontal scrub; most of these parties never being 
heard of again. Especially iLOticcable is the fate of a party of eight conviots, 
Avho loft the settlement in 1822. They Avere driven by starvation to murder 
their conApanions for food until the only survivor gova himself up to a 
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sLeplaevcl still carrying with him the remains of his last comrade. Grey- 
ST‘It ia with shame that we have to admit that such things were nob 
oX' possible under the oonvicb system but that they did actually take place 
in the penal establishments of Van Diomon's Land until tho oxposuvo of 
these inhuman outrages led to their discontmuanoo. - o oxpiessos iis 
belief that if the British Government and people oi a past generation had 
been sooner apprised of them, it is only just to Gieiv feelings of humanity to 
believe that aLblo measures would have been taken at a much oarhor 
period to punish those who were responsible for these atrocities and to 

Van Diemen’s Land beeamo especially conneoted with the tvanspoitation 
system. More convicts were sent there than anywhere oiso, and the system 
lingered on there after it had been abolished in other places. Iho assign- 
ment system— an arrangement by which free sottloi'S and inombors of Lho 
garrison were allowed to make their own selection ol assigned servants was 
productive of a large amount of ovil. Every applicant for a servant got just 
what he wanted ! there was no effort to prevent convicts Iroin being assigned 


to improper persons. , , • - , /> 

Yery often it happened that the masters thomselvos ^^vero ' oinanoipists, 
that is, old convicts who had boon pardoned or had finishod then' iorins. 
They made no attempt to look after those who wero xmlox thor chnrgo, hut 
left them nominally under the supervision of tho polioo, Imt practically 
uncontrolled. The result was that tho capital itsoU bocamo a huLbed ot 
orimo and iniquity. Officers selected mistresses from among tho fomalo 
convicts and lived with thorn oponly, and the military olemonts of tho 
population were practically in a position to do whatever timy ploasoo. lho 
natural outcome of this rSyi'me was drunkonness, prostitution, adultery, 
muider, flogging, arid hanging. Tho last item was So ceiniuon an ooiairronoo 
that half-a-dp2en prisoners would bo executed in a single day* while Hoggings 
were a daily, even an hourly, spoctaclo. In the prisons themsolvos lho 
orlrfies that took place were as torriblo as any that havo over happened. 
All the horrors wo nssooiato with absoluto power, wielded by brutal and 
ignorant men, flourished in this British sottloment. Tho wonder is that 
bheso penal stations wero nob broken up long boforo tho inaudato wont forth 
to abolish thorn. 


SOUTIt AUSTRALIA 

The settlement of South Australia involved a very intoros ting problem in 
political economy, and was the subject of niiicli animated discussiou oarly in 
the nineteenth century. The idea of a now colony, to bo froo both from 
slavery and penal servitude, seeins to havo boon duo Lo lildwavd Gibbon 
Wakefleld, a man of wide Icnowledgo and possessing notable hiunaui- 
tarian views. Harcuse sympabhotically dosonbos him as "au advanood 
political economist/' who had thought out a system of colonisation which 
he maintained was the only true system, possessing tho olomout of stability 
and success." But tho London Times scoftbd and doubted the wiadoiu of 
establishing the new colony. ''Our duty to the public,” said tho Tivies, 
requires tJiat we should declaro broadly, however briefly, our outiro div^trunt 
of the whole character and tendencies of ^uch a project, and our hope that it 
may rather be strangled in the birth than live just long enough to spread 
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clisiippointiuoat and ruin througlt a far .vi.ler portion of society than that 
now Hubjoclod to Its mlluoiioo.** A littlo ktor tho same journa^l w«ui even 
inoi-o liosulo to tho scheme, remarking-" Thoro was no bubble of the year 
182S more (loaorvmg ol roproliation tlniii tliis Australian liumbuir." 

NogoLiationa for the soltloinont of Houbh Australia took form in 1831 
but It waiS not luuil that oiiough inloml \va$ aroused to load to deHuite 
results. ^ his led to tlio foriiiation ol tho South Australian Association 
whoso objoet was to found a oolony nndor royal oharbor, and without convict 
labour, at or near Sponoors Gulf, on the aouih const of Australia, a place far 
roniovod Irom auv thou oxisLing jional sotlloinont. At tlio end of Juno in 
that year, an onthusiastio mooting was hold at Exotor Hall, London the 
proooodings lasting sovoral hours, and a.s no outoonio a soliorae was prepared 
and uHimiiloly onihodiod in an not of tho British parliament, wfiioE was 
passed in tho following August. It was provided that tho delimited colony 
of .South Australia oxtoiuling from tlio tropio of Capricorn southward to the 
ocoiin, Huu uol/woou tho ll31ind uud Idlwi dogroos of oust loDgitudo^ shoiild 
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linncolbrtli bo iiidopondont of any other Australian colony. All tho lands 
within its limits woro dookrod to bo piiblip lands, and placed under tho 
managomoiit of a board of ooramissionors sitting in Louefon, Private pro- 
[lorby in any of tlioso lands could bo acquired on^ by tho payment of ready 
monoy, bub tho quantity so acquirable was unrestricted, subject only to 
oortain foos and a minimum price of 12j9, por aoro. Tho whole of tho money 
roooivod from tho sale of lands was intended to bo employed in convoying 
poor kboin'orH to iho oolony, but such poraons were to bo carefully chosen 
from young adult persons of both soxoa in equal proportion, 

Wakofield had an idoa that if colonisation was to be carried on success- 
I’nlly both capital and labour must bo attracted to tho new colony. Ho 
pointed out tho .scarcity of labour in those colonics where access to the land 
was practically froo, and ho dooriod tho very conditions that ktor generations 
of political economists are prone to approve. 

llie idofts of Wakefield have been ro-oxamined recently by a French 
writer, Andrd Siegfried, who thus aummarises his efforts: "Wakefield had 
not long to wait for tho first application, at loost partial, of his ideas. The 
Colonial Oflioo, in 1831, dooidocl that the soiling of lands should make its 
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beglmiing in N6^V South Wales; but Wakefield complained bitterly that his 
define had been mutilated. He set to work to find a new field for experi- 
mentation where he would be free to not ns he cho.so, and ho undertook the 
foundation of the colony of South Australia. Nev6rlholo.ss, Jio encouiitorod 
new obstnolea. He was obliged to reckon with the government,^ who liimtod 
big experiments. A law, passed iu 1834, regulated the conditions of the 
colonisation of the new enterprise, wherein the ideas of Wakefield wore for 
the most part excluded from the commission charged with their oxomitioii.” 

The ooast of South Au.stralin had been ditscovered by Captain Flinders in 
1802, who made o survey for the British government, and m 1815 Ca|)tnin 
Dillon engaged iu some coiuuierce along tho coast. In 1827-8 Can bain troiild 
visited the locality and reported most favourably as to its possibilities.* 

The colony began its actiml existence with the arrival nt IIol(]fn.st Bay 
on December 28, 1836, of the first governor, Captain Hinclmarsh and a com- 
pany of settlers. Hindmarsh proved a poor administrator and in a little over 
a year was superseded by Colonel Gawlcr. The coui-se of colonial progress 
in South Australia was similar to that in the other colonics. Speculation 
was followed by a period of distress and confusion. The prices of food pro- 
ducts rose enormously: flour sold at £100 per ton. Colonel Gawlcr's policy 
of undertaking extensive public works to keep the imcniploycd busy was 
not approved by the colonial secretary and he was superceded liy Ca])tain, 
afterward Sir George Grey and at the same time the authority of tlie South 
Australian Company was abolished. Governor Grey’s reforms wove cflicaoioua 
and ere long the colony was on a self supporting basis and growing rapidly. 
In the administration of Colonel Robe, who became governor iu 1845, wove 
made the important discoveries of copper at Kapunda and Burra Burra, Kir 
Henry Fox YoUng, who succeeded as governor in 1848, had to face tlie seviouH 
crisis growing out of the discovery of gold in Victoria in 1851, tho rush to 
the gold fields threatening for a time to dcpopulato tho. colony. But the 
increased prosperity of the succeeding years more than made up for tho tem- 
porary set-back. In the year 1863 a new constitution cstubli.sliing a r('a)ion- 
sible goyerament on a representative basis was adopted, and allhough there 
were thirty-one changes of ministry in the succeeding twenty-two yenus it 
can be said to have worked satisfactorily.® 

From its origin as the venture of private enterprise, Soutli Australia lias 
passed through orderly stages of evolution up to the nciiith of domoemtie 
government. ^ Such alteraUon.s as have been made in the con.Htitulion have 
been in the direction of a still further enlargement of tho franehi,S(), Paymmit 
of members proved to be the corollary of manhood suffrage. It was hold that 
an unrestricted right of selection was unavailing if the area of .selection wn.s 
limited to the few who had been specially favoured by fortune. In 1887 a 
temporary act was passed for the payment of £200 a year to each moinber of 
botli houses, and in 1890 the law was made permanent. Thus wii.s rondevnd 
possible the direct representation of all classes. Soon aftonvavd.s tho par- 
liamentary labour party came into existence,* this forms a coii.sidorable jiro- 
portion of the membership of both houses, and includes in its ranks men of 
the highest intelligence, industry, and eloquence. In 1894 the ininciplc of 
" one man vote ” was extended to that of " one adult one vote” by the hicfusioir 
of women as votem on terms of absolute equality witli men. lilxpericncc hn.s 
demonstrated that, owing to the intrusion of the personal element general 
elections have often failed to afford conolusiyc evidence of the state of Uio 
popujnr will. Attention has 0161*01016 been dh’ccted towards the referendum 
as a means of obtaining an unquestionable verdict on important public issues. 
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Although no general statute had been formulated on the subject up to 1902, 
custom has definitely established the practice. Undoubtedly the practical 
application of the referendum in South Australia facilitated the adoption of 
this principle in the ratification and in the method of amendment of the com- 
monwealth constitution. The right of the second chamber to suggest amend- 
ments to bills which it has not power to amend was borrowed by the common- 
wealth from the constitution of South Australia, as also was the idea of a 
simultaneous dissolution of both houses as a means of overcoming possible 
deadlocks between the chambere, 

The existence of South Australia as a colony was co-terrainous with the 
reign of Queen Victoria. The colony was cstablislrcd only a few months 
before the accession of that monarch, and South Australia ceased to be a 
colony by entering the commonwealth as a state within a few days of the close 
of the Victorian Age.^ 


TICTOEIA 

The early attempts to colonise the Victoria district were fruitless. Fears 
that the French contemplated a settlement in the region led the government 
to send Lieutenant Grimes to examine the country as early as 1802. He 
visited the site of the present city of Melbourne, bub his report was unfavour- 
able, as was that given by Colonel Collins who was dispatched thither in the 
succeeding year with instructions to found a settlement at Port Phillip and 
who returned without completing his mission. A number of similar failui'es 
are to be recorded during the first two decades of the nineteenth centm 7 . 
The real founders of Victoria were undoubtedly the Hentys, sons of a Sussex 
banker who had gone out to Australia as members of the unfortunate Swan 
River Colony in 1829, and in 1834 established several sheep farms in the 
neighbourhood of the present Portland. In May, 1835, colonists from Van 
Diemen's Land established themselves at Geelong. In the August following, 
John P. Fawkner and his associates laid the foundation of MelBoui'ne, which, 
after some hesitation, was recognised by the appointment of a magistrate by 
the Sydney government. In 1839 Governor Latrobe was appointed by the 
New South Wales government as its representative in what was then known 
as the Port Phillip district, holding office until he became the first governor 
of the colony of Victoria in 1851. The jealousy between the Sydney and 
Melbourne governments was intense and bitter for many years, and the former 
threw every obstacle in the way of the separation of Port Phillip. The justice 
of the demand was too apparent to be resisted however and in July, 1861, the 
Port Phillip district, renamed the colony of Victoria, began its independent 
existence. In 1861 the population of the colony aggregated 90,000. In the 
same year gold was discovered at Ballarat, and in 1862 the new settlers enter- 
ing the colony numbered over 70,000. At the end of ten years (1861) the 
population was six times that of 1861. Local self-government was introduced 
in 1853, and responsible government established under a new constitution in 
1855. In the same year discontent in the gold fields, due to an exorbitant 
license fee charged all miners culminated in an armed revolt, The difficulty 
was eventually overcome by the substitution of an export duty on gold for 
the licence fee. 

The political history of Victoria was for some decades little more than the 
story of bitter struggles between the liberal, or democratic party, firmly 
ensconced in the lower branch of the legislature and the conservatives who 
controlled the council. The widest divergence has been upon the question of 
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protection or free trftdCj the deinocratie assembly dcclaiing for the foirner 
while the conservative council stood out firmly for the latter policy. So 
bitter was the struggle and so uncompromising were the partisans, that on 
several occasions alllegislation came to an end and the whole fabric of society 
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was shaken to its foundations. In 1891 began an era in whicli the coUcctiviet 
idea dominated the legislation to an unprecedented degree. Tliu principle 
of "one man one vote" was established; old ago pensions and "eight hour" 
laws enacted, and tribunals for fixiug a minimum waga provided, 

WEBTUHN AUSTRALIA 

The earliest settlement in Western Australia wa.s made in 1825 by Major 
Lockyer who was despatched thither with a company of convicts to head oil 
a thi'eatened French occupation. In three years the settlers returned to Now 
South Walra. In 1827 Captain (Sir Japaes) Sterling reported favoui’alily on 
the availability of the Swan Hiver region, and in 1829 ho was scut out us 
lieutenant-governor of a new colony estahlishetl under the ausi)ice.s of an 
association of London promoters. But the colony did not prosper .« The 
fault was an ignorance of the first principles of colonisation. Vast tmot.*! of 
land were sold or granted to individuals. The colony \va.s to bo exempted 
as a favour, from any importation of convicts. The aottlere were to bo 
allowed 200 acres of land for every labouring man, woman, or child above ten 
years of age, that they should import into the colony; awl forty acres of land 
were given for every amount of £3 imported into the setUemeut in any shape. 
Thus land superaboimded in proportion to capital, and the capital hrouglit 
in, though so scanty in proportion to the land, abounded in proportion to the 
labour. The ricliest of the colonists could obtain no lubouroi's; and tlicy sat 
clown upon theu' lands, surrounded by their rotting gootis, their iiseloss tools, 
and the frames of houses which there were no hands to erect — without 
shelter, and certain soon to be without food, if more laliour could not be 
obtained. Instead of more, there was daily less, as the few labourers who 
were on the spot made use of their first exorbitant earnings to possess them- 
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selves of enough of the cheap land to make them their own masters. They 
made up their minds that the secret of the success of other settlements, pitied 
for their liability to convict immigration, was in their convict labour; and the 
Swan River colonists petitioned the government at home to send them con- 
victs to save them from destruction. Some of the settlers wandered away, 
as they could find opportunity, to other colonies, stripped of everything or 
carrying the mere wrecks of their expensive outfit.^ 

In 1849 the entire population was only 4,622. In the following year the 
prayer of the colonists that the colony be made a penal settlement was acceded 
to by the imperial government, and during the ensuing eighteen years over 
10,000 convicts were transported. In 1868 at the unanimous request of the other 
Australian colonies the transportation ceased. Until this was done the colony 
made no material progress. In 1870 under the energetic governorship of Sh 
Frederick Weld a new era in colonial progress was inaugurated. A systematic 
exploration of the interior was undertaken and surveys made for railroad and 
telegraph lines. The discovery of gold at Kimberley in 1882 and at Yilgarn 
in 1887 still further added to the progress of the colony. In October, 1890, 
the colony was granted a new constitution providing a respon-sible repre- 
sentative government. Sir John Forrest who liad served the colony well as 
one of the pioneers in opening up the interior, and later as the principal 
champion of the self-government movement became its first premier, and 
guided the colony safely into the confederation. The progress made during 
the decade of his premiership is evidenced by the gi'owth in population which 
increased from 45,290 in 1890 to 196,000 in 1900. 

QUBEKSLArilD 

Tile liiatory of Queensland dates from tlie planting of a penal colony at 
Moreton Bay (Brisbane) in 1824. It proved almost impossible however to 
attract free settlers to the colony, and little by little the penal station fell into 
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disuse. In 1841 there were only 200 people in the settlement. By 1842 it 
was practically deserted. In that year it was declared open to free settlers 
only, and a slight immigration took place. In 1844 there was a considerable 
group of “squatter" stations about Moreton Bay and on the Darling Downs, 
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and the future prosperity of the region as a stock raising commiuiity hail 
begun. By 1849 there Were hi the colony 73,000 cattle and over a inillion 
sheep. By 1859 tlie population of the district had reached 25,000 and despite 
the protests of New South Wales it was constituted an independent colony 
under the name of Queensland. A constitution conferring all the rights and 
privileges of self-government was granted and Sir George Bowen became the 
first governor. The first premier, Mr. Robert George Wyndham lierbert, held 
office continuously until 1866, during which period tiic north and west intcrioi’s 
were rapidly opened to settlement. The collapse of a government loan iii 
1866 during the brief ministry of Mr. Arthur Macalister, precipitated a panic, 
and an easily melled revolt among the workers on the railroads. The discov- 
ery of gold at Gyinpie in 1867 was followed by a big "rush" to the region anil 
prosperity was restored. Sugar planting, begun in 1862, became one of the 
leading industries of the colony, but led to the introduction of coolio and 
Kanaka labourers. Their restriction and control lias since hecorao one of the 
burning questions of Queensland polities. The decade, 1890-1900, was chielly 
notable for the rise of the labour party as a power in politics, and tlic disap- 
pearance of the "squatter" as a dominant factor.® 


AGEABIAN LEGISLATION: CllINESB EXCLUSION 

The history of Australia since 1873 is mainly comprised in its inchrstrial 
progress, for, with the exception of the advent of the labour party iind the 
redgration government, there have been no occurrences of such political 
importance as to call for special mention. The four cnslcrn slates hud the 
privilege of responsible government bestowed on thorn at various dates 
between 1855 and I860. After the establishment of responsible, government 
the main questions at issue were the secular ns opposed to the religious sy.stem 
P’^blio instruction, protection as opposed to a revenue tariff, vote by Iwllot, 
manhood suffrage, abolition of transportation and assignment of convicts 
and free selection of lands before survey; these, and inikiod all the great 
questions upon which the country was divided, were .settled lioforc the year 
1873. With the disposal of these important problems, polities in Australia 
became a struggle for office between men who, so political principles wore 
very much alike, and the tenure of power enjoyed by the various govern- 
ments diet not depend upon the principles of administration so much as upon 
the personal fitness of the head of the mini.slTy, and the acceptability of his 
ministry to the inembera of the more popular branch of the legislature. For 
the most part, therefore, the history of the colonies is a catalogue of their 
aomestio ®yente, such a thing as a foreign policy being quito, unknown. The 
leading politicians of all the states have felt the cramping oITccts of more 
hT’™ u® legislation, albeit on the proper direction of such legislation depends 
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estates devoted chiefly to grazing purposes, contrary to the policy of the 
legislature, which has everywhere sought to encourage tillage, or tillage joined 
to stock rearing, and to discourage largo holdings. The importance of the 
land question is so great that it is hardly an exaggeration to say that it is 
usual for every parliament of Australia to have before it a proposal to alter 
or amend its land laws. Since 1870 there have been four radical changes 
made in New South Wales. In Victoria the law has been altered five tune.s, 
and in Queensland and South Australia six times. 

Apart from the settlement of agrarian questions, recent Australian politics 
have concerned themselves with the prevention or regulation of the influx 
of coloured races, the prevention or settlement of labour disputes, and federa- 
tion. The agitation against the influx of Chinese commenced very soon 
after the gold discoveries, the European miners objecting strongly to the 
presence of these aliens upon the diggings. The allegations made concerning 
the Chinese really amounted to a charge of undue industry. The Chinese 
were hard working and had the usual fortune attending those who work 
liard. They spent little on drink or with the storekeepers and were therefore 
by no means popular. The Chinese difficulty, so far as the mining popula- 
tion was concerned, was solved by the exiiaustion of the extensive alluvial 
deposits. The nearness of China to Australia always appeared to the 
Australian democracy as a menace to the integrity of the white settle- 
ments; but the absence of any federal authority made common action 
difficult. 

In 1888 an important conference on the Chinese question held in Sydney 
and attended by delegates from all the states, resolved that tlie number of 
Chinese privileged to land should be so limited ns to prevent the people 
of that race from ever becoming an important element in the community. 
The New South Wale.s parliament ultimately passed a law which in some 
respects went much beyond the agreement arrived at. Under the New 
South Wales law masters of vessels were forbidden to bring to the colony 
more than one Chinese to every 300 tons, and a poll-tax of £100 is charged 
on every Chinese landing. In Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia 
no poll-tax was imposed, but masters of vessels may bring only one Chinese 
to every 500 tons burden. West Australian legislation was until recently 
similar to that of the three last-named states, but has now been superseded 
by the Coloured Immigrants Re.stnction Act. Tasmania allows one Chinese 
passenger to every 100 tons, and imposes a poll-tax of £10, These stringent 
regulations have had the effect of greatly restricting the influx of Chinese, 
but in spite of all precautions tliere is still some immigration. The only other 
alien race present m large numbers in Australia are the Polynesians in Queens- 
land, where they number about 9000. Of late years there has been an Influx 
of Hindus and other Eastern races. But a very large proportion of the 
Asiatics, whoso entrance into the colonies it was desired to atop, were British 
subjects, and the imperial government refused to sanction any measure 
directly prohibiting in plain terms the movement of British subjects from 
one part of the empire to another. Eventually, the difficulty was overcome 
by the application of an educational test to the coloured races seeking admis- 
sion to the states, whereby they are required to write out in some European 
language an application for permission to enter tlie colony in which they 
propose to reside. The agitation which this restrictive legislation caused 
was promoted and kept alive almost entirely by the trades imions, and was 
the m-st legislative triumph of the labour party, albeit that party was not 
at the time directly repre.sented in parliament, ^ 
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THE LABOUR MOVEMBI5T 

The labour movement in Australia may be traced back to the early day, 
when transportation waa in vogue, and the free immigrant and the time 
expired convict objected to the competition of the bond labourer. The grea 
obiect of these early struggles being attained, labour directed its atlcntioi 
mainly to securing shorter hours. It was aided very iniitcrially by the cloarll 
of workers consequent on the gold discoveries, when every man could com- 
mand his own price. Wlien the oxcitement consequent on the gold finds 
had subsidedj there was ft considerable reaction against the claims of labour, 
and this was greatly lielped by the congested slate of the labour market; 
but the principle of an eight-hours day made progress, and was conceded 
in several tratfes. In the early years of the seventies the colonies entered 
upon an era of well-being, and for about twelve yearn every man, willing to 
work and capable of exerting himself, readily found employment. The 
labour imtons were able to secure in these yonm many concessions both as 
to hours and wages. In 1873 there was an important rise in wages, in the 
following years there were further advances. For five yearn thereafter tliese 
liigh wages ruled; but in 188C there was a sliarp foil, though wages 
stul remained very good. 

In 1888 there was an advance, and again in 1889. In 1890 matlors 
were on the eve of a great change and wages fell, in most cases to a 
point 20 per cent, below the rates of 1885. In 1893 came the bank 
crisis and great restriction in trade. Almo.st the first effect of this restric- 
tion was ft reduction in wages, wliich touched their lowest in 1895, and 
fell to a point below that of any year since 1850. Since then there has 
been a marked recovery, and wages stood in 1900 at ftbout the same level 
as in 1873. During the whole period from 1873 onwards, prices, other 
than of labour, have been steadily lending downwards, so that the cost of 
living in 1900 was much below that of 1873. Taking everything into con- 
sideration the reduction was, perhaps, not less than 40 per cent., so that 
though the nominal or money wages in 1873 and 1900 wore the same, the 
actual wages were much higher in the latter year. Much of the improve- 
ment in the lot of the wage eaniei's has been duo to the labour organizations, 
yet so late as 1881 these organizations were of so little account, politically, 
that when the law relating to trade.? unions wa.s passed in Now South Wales, 
the English law was followed, and it was simply enacted that tho purposes 
of any trades union shall not bo deemed unlawful (so os to render a inombor 
liable to criminal prosecution for conspiracy or otiiorwisc) merely by reason 
that they are in restraint of trade. After the year 1884 labour troubles 
became very frequent, the New South Mfoles coal miners in partioiilar iieing 
at war with the colliery owners during the greater part of tho six yoivis inter- 
vening betw^een then and what is called the Great Strike. The strong down- 
ward tendency of prices made a reduction of wages imperative; but the 
labouring classes foiled to recognize any such necessity, and strongly resented 
any reductions proposed by employers. It was hard nidcod for a carlov 
drawing coal to a gasworks to recognise the necessity wliich comiielJccl a 
reduction in his wages because wool liad follon 20 nor cent. Nor wore other 
labourers, more nearly connected with the producing interests, satisfied 
with a reduction of wages because produce had fallen in price all round. 
Up to 1889 wages held their ground, although work had become more dillieulL 
to obtain, and gome industries were being carried on without any profit. 
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TUB GREAT STRIKE OP 1890 

It WHS at such an inopportune time that the most extensive combination 
of labour yet brought into action against capital formulated its demands, 
A strike of the Newcastle miners, after lasting twenty-nine weeks, came to 
an end in January, 1890, and throughout the rest of the year there was great 
unrest in labour circles. On September 6th the silver mines closed down, 
and a week later a conference of employee issued a manifesto which was 
met next day by a coimtfU'-manifesto of the Intercolonial Labour Conference, 
and almost immediately afterwards by the calling out of 40,000 men. The 
time chosen for the strike was the height of the wool season, when a cessation 
of work would be attended with the maximum of inconvenience. Sydney 
was the centre of the disturbance, and the city was in a state of industrial 
siege, _ feeling nmning to dangerous extremes. Eiotous scenes occurred 
both in Sydney and on tho coal fields, and a large number of special con- 
stables wore sworn in by the government. Towards tlie end of October 
20,000 shearers were callou out, and many other trades, principally concerned 
with the handling or shipping of wool, joined the ranks of the strikers, with 
the result that the maritime and pastoral industries throughout the whole 
of Australia wore most injuriously disturbed. The "Great Strike,” as it 
was called, terminated early in November 1890, the employers gaining a 
decisive victory. The colonies were, however, to have other and bitter 
experiences of strikes before labour recognized that of all means for settling 
industrial disputes strikes are, on the whole, the most disastrous that it can 
adopt. 

One result of the strike of 1890 wtus the planting of a colony of communistic 
Australians in South America. Another effect oi the Great Strike was in a 
more practical direction. Now South Wales was the first country which 
endeavored to settle its labour grievances through the ballot-box and to send 
a great party to parliament ns the direct representation of labour, pledged 
to obtain through legislation what it was unable to obtain by strikes and 
physical force. Several attempts had been made by individuals belonging 
to the labour party to enter the New South Wales parliament, but it was not 
until 1S91 that tho occurrence of a general election gave the party the looked- 
for opportunity for concerted action. The results of the election came as a 
complete surprise to the majority of the community. The labour party 
captured 35 seats out of a house of 125 membei’s; and as the old parties 
almost equally divided the remaining seats, and a fusion was impossible, 
the labour representatives dominated the situation. It was not long, how- 
ever, before tho party itself became divided on the fiscal question; and a 
protectioni.st government coming into power, about half the labour luembem 
gave it consistent support and enabled it to maintain office for about three 
years, the party os a political unit being thus destroyed. The events of 
these three years taught the labour leaders that a parliamentary party was 
of little practical influence unless it was able to cast on all important occasions 
a solid vote, and to meet the case a new method was devised, The party 
therefore determined that they would refuse to support any person standing 
in the labour interests who refeed to pledge himself to vote on all occasions 
in sucli way as the majority of the party might decide to be expedient. This 
was called the "solidarity pledge,” and, united under its sanction, what was 
left of the labour party contested the general election of 1894. The lesuE 
was a defeat, their numbers being reduced from 35 to 19; but a signal triumph 
was won for solidarity. Very few of the members who refused to take the 
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pkcke -were returned, and the adherents of the nnitod party wo able to 
Lcomnlish more with their reduced number than under the old conditions. 

The movement towards forming a parliamentary labour party was not 
confitied to New South Wales, on the contrary, it was common to all the 
colonies except West Australia, and its greatest triumphs have bo, mi aclneved 
in New Zealand and Bouth Australia. Like the organisation m New South 
Wales the labour party of South Australia owes its origin In the faihue of 
the Great Strike of 1890. In that year the Trades and Labour Council of 
Adelaide siuninoned a conference of labour representatives, at which a P^o* 
posnl for the formation of a parliamentary party was drawn uji and acloptecl, 
The political programme of the new party was coinprelicnsivo and popular, 
and almost immediately on its adoption three rcpresentalivas of labour won 
seats in the .second chamber (legislative council), and at the ensuing goncial 

election of 1893 the party secured 8 seats in the assembly out of a total of 
54, and 6 out of 24 in the council, thereby gaming a controlling vote in both 
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houses. In 1900 it controlled 12 votes in the popular house and 8 in the 
council. The members of the South Australian labour party differ in one 
important respect from those of New South Wales. They arc all persons 
who have worked for their living at manual labour, and this qualification 
of being an actual worker is one that was strongly insisted upon at the forma- 
tion of tlie party and strictly adhei-ed to, although the temptation to break 
away from it and to accept as candidates persons of superior education and 
position has been very great. In Victoria the labour party has not been 
so conspicuous as in New South Wales and South Australia. Tho members 
of the Victorian assembly are not divided into such distinct parlies as arc 
the members of the popular houses of the other colonics, and the labour party 
has therefore not been able to determine the real balnnec of iiowor, In 
(iueensland the labour party mirabered, in 1900, 21 out of 72 members in 
the elective branch of parliament, a larger proportion thjin in any other 
state; but only for a brief period [toward the clo.so of 1899] have parties 
been so evenly divided as to give the labour party the balance of power. 
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PEDER/VTION 

Tlie question of federation was not lost sight of by the framers of the 
original constitution which was bestowed upon New South Wales. In the 
report of the committee of the legislative council appointed in 1852 to pre- 
pare a constitution for that colony [an intercolonial assembly was suggested]. 
But it was not until the necessities of the colonies forced them to it that an 
attempt was made to do what the framers of the original constitutioix sug- 
gested. Federation at no time actually dropped out of sight, but it was not 
until thirty-five years later that any practical steps were taken towards its 
accomplishment. Meanwhile a sort of makeshift was devised, and the 
imperial parliament passed a measure permitting the formation of a federal 
council, to which anjf colony that felt inclined to join could send delegates. 
Of the seven colonies New South Wales and New Zealand stood aloof from 
the council, and from the beginning it was therefore shorn of a large share 
of the prestige that would have attached to a body speaking and acting on 
behalf of a united Australia. The coimcil had also a fatal defect in its con- 
stitution. It was inercly a doliberative body, having no executive functions 
and possessing no control of funds or other means to put its legislation in 
force. Its existence was well-nigh forgotten by the people of Australia until 
the occurrence of its bieimial meetings, and even then but slight interest was 
taken in its proceedings. The council held eight meetings, at which many 
matters of intercolonial interest were discus-sed. In 1889 Sir Henry Parkes 
addressed tlie other premiers on the desirability of a federal union for purpo.ses 
of defence. The immediate result was a conference at Parliament House, Mel- 
bourne, of representatives from each of the seven colonies. This conference 
adopted an address submitting certain resolutions which affirmed the desira- 
bility of an early union, under the crown, of the Auslraliasiaii colonies, and pi*o- 
vided that steps should be taken for the appointment of delegates to a national 
Australasian convention, to consider and report upon an adequate scheme 
for a federal convention. In accordance with tins imderstanding, the various 
Australasian parliaments appointed delegates to attend a national conven- 
tion to be hclcl m Sydney. On the 2nd of March, 1891, the convention held its 
first meeting. Sir Henry Parkes was elected president, and he moved a 
series of resolutions embodying the principles necessary to establish the 
structure of a federal government. 

On the 31st of March Sir Samuel Griffith, os chairman of the committee 
on constitutional machinery, brought up a draft Constitution Bill, which 
was carefully considered by the convention in committee of the whole and 
adopted on the 9th of April, when the convention was formerly dissolved. 
The bill, however, fell absolutely dead. Not because it was not a good bill, 
but because the movement out of which it arose had not popular initiative, 
and tlierefore failed to reach the popular imagination. Even its authors 
recognized the npatliy of the people, and parliamentary sanction to its pro- 
visions was not sought in any colony. 

Although the bill of 1891 was not received by tho people with any show 
of interest, the federation movement did not die out; on the contrary, it 
had many enthusiastic advocates, especially in the colony of Victoria. In 
1894 an unofficial convention was held at Oorowa, at which the cause of 
federation was strenuously advocated, but it was not until 1896 that the 
movement obtained new life, by reason of the proposals adopted at a meet- 
ing of premier, s convened by Mr. G. H, Reid of New South Wales. At 
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this meetiDg all the colonies except New Zealand were represented, and it wag 
agreed that the parliament of each colony should be asked to pass a bill 
enabling the people to choose ten persons to represent the colony in a fed' 
eral convention; the work of such convention being the framing of a federal 
constitution to be submitted to the people for approval by means of the 
referendum. During the year 1896 'Enabling Acts were 
passed by Now South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, South 
Australia, and West Australia, and delegates were elected 
by popular vote in all the colonies named except West 
Australia, where the delegates were chosen by parliament. 
The convention met in Adelaide on the 22nd of March 
' 1897, and, after clvafting a bill for the consklerafeiou of the 

various parliaments, adjourned 
until the 2ncl of yeptember. 
On that date the delegates re- 
assomblod in Sydney, and de- 
bated the bill in the light of 
the suggestions made by the 
legislatures of the federating 
colonies. In the course of the 
proceedings it was announced 
that Queensland desired to 
come within the [)roposcd 
union; and in view of this de- 
velopment, and in ordor to give 
further opportunity for the 
consideration of Iho bill, the 
convention again adjourned. 
The third and final session was 
opened in Molbourno on the 
20th of January, 1898, but 
Queensland was still unreiJre- 
sen ted; and, after further con- 
sideration, the Draft Bill was 
finally adopted on the JGtli of 
March and romittod to the 
Post ofi-tcb, sydkev vai'ious colooics foi' Submis- 

sion to the people. In its 
main provisions the bill of 1898 followed generally that of 1891, yot ivitli 
some very important alterations. 

The constitution was accepted by Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania 
by popular acclamation, but in New South Wales very great opposition was 
shown, the_ main points of objection being the financial provisions, ccpial 
representation in the senate, and the difficulty in the way of the larger states 
securing an amendment of the constitution in the event of a coulliot with 
the smaller stales. As far as the other colonies were concerned, it was evident 
that the bill was safe, and public attention throughout Australia was fixed 
on New South Wales, where a fierce political contest wa.g raging, wiiich it 
was recognised would decide the fate of the measure for the time being. 
The fear was as to whether the statutory number of 80,000 votc.s necessary 
for the acceptance of the bill would be reached. This fear jirovocl to bo 
well founded, for the result of the referendum in New South Wales showed 
71,595 votes in favour of the bill and 06,228 against it, and it was accordingly 
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lost. In Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia, on the other hand, the 
bill was accepted by triumphant majorities. West Australia did not put it to 
the vote, as the Enabling Act of that colony only provided for joining a federa- 
tion of which New South Wales should form a part. The existence of such 
a strong opposition to the bill in the mother colony convinced even its most 
zealous advocates that some changes would have to be made in the constitu- 
tion before it could be accepted by the people; consequently, although the 
general election in New South Wales, held six or seven weeks later, was fought 
on the federal issue, yet the opposing parties seemed to occupy somewhat 
the same ground, and the question narrowed itself down to one as to which 
party should be entrusted with the negotiations to be conducted on behalf 
of the colony, with a view to securing a modification of the objectionable 
features of tho bill. The new parliament decided to adopt the procedure- 
of again sending the premier, Mr. Eeid, in conference, armed with a series 
of resolutions affirming its desire to bring about the completion of federal 
union, but asking the other colonies to agree to the reconsideration of the 
provisions which were most generally objected to in New South Wales. The 
other colonies interested were anxious to bring the matter to a speedy termi- 
nation, and readily agreed. Accordingly a premiers' conference was held 
in Melbourne at the end of January, 1899, at which Queensland was for tlie 
first time represented. At this conference a compromise was effected* some- 
thing was conceded to the claims of New South Wales, but the main principles 
of the bill remained intact. The bill as amended was submitted to the electors 
of each colony and again triumphantly carried in Victoria, South Australia, 
and Tasmania. In Now South Wales and Queensland there were still a large 
number of persons opposed to tho measure, which was nevertheless carried 
in both colonies. New South Wales having decided in favour of federation, 
the way was clear for a decision on the part of West Australia. The Enabling 
Bill passed the various stages in the parliament of that colony, and the ques- 
tion was then submitted by way of referendum to the electors. The result 
of the voting (in five colonies in 1899, and in West Australia in 1900) was 
as follows:— 

New South Wales, for 107,420 against 82,741; Victoria, for 152,653 agaiMb 
9,804; Queensland, for 35,181 agamst 28,965; South Australia, for 65,990 
against 17,053; West Australia (1900), for 44,704 against 19,691; Tasmania, 
for 13,437 against 791. 

In accordance with this verdict, the Colonial Draft Bill wa,? submitted to 
the imperial government for legislation ns an imperial act, 

Under an act of the British parliament, dated July 9th, 1000, passed under 
the auspices of Mr, Chamberlain, secretary of state for the colonies, a procla- 
mation was issued, September 17th oJf the same year, declaring that, on and 
after' the 1st of January, 1901, the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Queensland, Tasmania, and West Australia should be united in a 
federal commonwealth under the name of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
The act which gave authority for the issue of this proclamation embodied 
and established (with such variations as had been accepted on behalf of the 
colonies) the constitution agreed to at the premiers’ conference of 1899. It 
was cordially welcomed in flie mother country, and finally became law amid 
signs of general approval. The difficulties arose with regard to the right 
of appeal to the queen in council. By clause 74 of the original bill this 
right was very seriously curtailed; Mr. Chamberlain wished to preserve it 
as in the case of Canada, while, in order to disarm colonial opposition, he 
suggested that the judicial committee of the privy council should be 
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strengthened by the appointment of four colonial members with the rank of 
lords of appeal.^* A compromise was, however, ultimately agreed upon by 
which in cases involving non-Australian interests the right of appeal should 
be fully maintained, while, in questions between the commonwealth and a 
single state, or between two states, leave to appeal might be given by the 
high court of Australia. Tlie commonwealth was successfully inaugurated 
in 1901 with Lord Hopetoun, who had won golden opinions as governor 
of Victoria a few years before, as governor-general, and with Mr. Barton, 
who had taken the lead among the Australian delegates in making the con- 
stitution, as pihne minister. Lord Hopetoun was succeeded in 1903 by 
Lord Tennyson, and he in turn in 1904 by Lord Northcote. Mr. Barton 
remained prime minister until 1903, when he resigned to become a judge of 
the high court. He was succeeded by Mr. Deakin. In April, 1904, a labour 
ministry under Mr. Watson came into power, but in August gave way to a 
liberal ministry under Mr. Reid. In the following July Mr, Deakin again 
became prime minister. The new system has not always given satisfaction, 
but it seems to work more smoothly as time goes on." 

Proinsions of the CommmtoeaUh Act 

The provisions of the Commonwealth Act passed in 1900 were as follows: 
The six colonies entering the commonwealth were denominated original 
states, and new states might be admitted, or might bo formed by separation 
from or union of two or more states or parts of states; and territories (as 
distinguished from states) might be taken over and governed under the 
legislative power of the commonwealth. The legislative power is vested in 
a federal parliament, consisting of the sovereign, a senate, and a house of 
representatives, the sovereign being represented by a governor-general. 
The senate was to consist of the same number of members (not less than six) 
for each state, the term of service being six years, but subject to an arrange- 
ment that half the number would retire every three years. The house of repre- 
sentatives was to consist of members chosen in the different states in numbers 
proportioned to their population, but never fewer than five. The first house 
of representatives was to contain seventy-five membci'S. For elections to 
the senate the governors of states, and for general elections of the house of 
representatives the governor-general, would cause writs to be issued. The 
senate would choose its own president, and the house of rcpreseiitalives its 
speaker; each house would make its own rules of procedure; in each, one- 
third of the number of members would form a quorum; the members of 
each must take oath, or make affirrnatioa of allegiance; and all alike would 
receive an allowance of £400 a year. The legislative powers of the pavli{t- 
ment have a wide range, inany matters being transferred to it from the colonial 
parliaments. The more important subjects with which it deals are trade, 
shipping, and railways; taxation, bounties, the borrowing of money on the 
credit of the cornmonwealth; the postal and telegi’aphic services; defence, 
census, and statistics; currency, coinage, banking, bankruptcy; weights 
and measures; copyright, patents, and tmde marks; marriage and divorce; 
immigration and emigration; conciliation and arbitration in industrial dis- 
putes. Bills imposing taxation or appropriating revenue must not originate 
in the senate, and neither taxation bills nor bills appropriating revenue for 
the annual service of the govenunent may be amended in the senate, but 
the senate may return such bills to the house of representatives with a request 
for their amendment. Appropriation laws must not deal with other matters. 
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Taxation laws must deal with only one subject of taxation; but customs 
and excise duties may, respectively, be dealt ivith together. Votes for the 
appropriation of the revenue shall not pass unless recommended by the 
governor-general. The constitution provides means for the settlement of 
disputes between the houses and requires the assent of the sovereign to all 
laws. The executive power is vested in the governor-general, assisted by 
m executive council appointed by himself. He has command of the army and 
navy, and appoints federal ministers and judges. The ministera are members 
of the executive council, and must be, or within three months of their appoint- 
ment must become, members of the parliament. The judicial powers are 
vested in a high court and other federal courts, and the federal judges hold 
office for life or during good behaviour. The high court has appellate juris- 
diction in cases from other federal courts and from the supreme courts of the 
states, and it has original jurisdiction in matters arising under laws made by 
the federal parliament, in disputes between states, or residents in different 
states, and in matters affecting the representatives of foreign powers. {Special 
provisions were made respecting appeals from the high court to the sovereign 
in council. The constitution set forth elaborate arrangements for the adminis- 
tration of finance and trade during the transition period following the kans- 
fei'once of departments to the commonwealth. Within two years uniform 
customs duties were to be imposed; thereafter the parliament of the common- 
wealth had exclusive power to impose customs and excise duties, or to grant 
bounties; and trade within the commonwealth was to be absolutely free. 
Exceptions were inado permitting the states to grant bounties on mining 
and (with the consent of the parliament) on exports of produce or maun- 
faotuies — West Australia being for a time partially exempted from the 
prohibition to impose import duties. 

The constitution, parliament, and laws of each state, subject to the federal 
constitution, retained their authority; state rights were carefully safeguarded, 
and an inter-state commiasion was given powers of adjudication and of 
administration of the larvs relating to trade, transport, and other matters. 
Provision was made for necessary alteration of the constitution of the common- 
wealth, but so that no alteration could be effected unless the question had 
been directly submitted to, and the change accepted by, the electorate in 
the .states. Tho scat of government was to be within New South Wales, 
not less than 100 miles distant from Sydney, and of an area not less than 100 
square miles. Until other provision was made, the governor-general was 
to have a salary of £10,000, paid by the coinmonwealth. Respecting the 
salaries of the governors of states, the constitution made no provision. 


New Zealand 

The first European discoverer of New Zealand was the famous Dutch navi- 
gator, Tasman, who sailed about the islands in 1642, but it remained practi- 
cally unknown until 1769, when Captain Cook made a careful examination of 
its coast. He visited the islands several times, and introduced pigs, fowls, 
and several European vegetables. From Cook’s final voyage in 1777 to 1814 
little is known of it, but during this period a few white men, mostly ship- 
wrecked sailors and runaway convicts from Australia, settled along its coasts. 
In 1814 Rev. Samuel Marsden, colonial chaplain of New South Wales, estab- 
lished the first mission in the islands at the Bay of Isltmds. Other missions, 
both Catholic and Protestant, were soon formed, and in thirty years a great 
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))art oi the native Maori population had at least nominally accepted Chris- 
tianity. . 

The country had been officially declal'cd a possession of Groat Britain as 
early as 1787, but fifty years elapsed before a systematic attempt at colonisa- 
tion was made. In 1837 the New Zoalaucl Association was formed under tlio 
auspices of Lord Durham, and largely through the exertion of Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, upon whose "system" South Australia was eslablislicd. This 

association failed in obtaining a charter 
for colonising because of the hesitating 
policy of the ministrj^, but it awakened 
interest in the colonisation movement. 
A second organisation was formed Iry 
the resourceful Wakefield in 1839, known 
as the New Zealand Land Company, 
with Lord Durham ns governor. Wake- 
field detennined not to ri.sk another fail- 
ure, therefore, in the name of the new 
company the .ship Tory was eecrotly de- 
spatched to the islands with a company 
of colonists under Col, Win, Wakefield, 
a brother of the promoter. By him tlio 
settlement of Wellington was formed. 
The colony of New Zonlaiul thus came 
into existence iiidcpondeiit of crown au- 
thority. The hands of the government 
being forced it proceeded to attach the 
settlements in New Zealand to the colony 
of New South Wales with Captain Will- 
iam Hobson as msident licutoniint-gov- 
ernor. There was some conllict between, 


James Cook tjie land Company's scttloi's and Gov- 

(1728-1770) ernor Hobpn, but they ultimatoly rec- 

ognised his authority. In Ecbvuavy, 
1840, an assembly of Maori chiefs at Wailangi aeknowlcdged tlioiv subinis- 
sion to the British crown. In the following September, Governor Hobson 
hoisted the British flag over the newly founded town of Aukluiid, which in 
1841 became the capital of tlie colony. 

May 3, 1841, New Zealand was proclaimed a separate crown colony. The 
early history of the colony is a long and tedious tale of quarrels over land 
titles between the land company, later settlors, and Maori chiefs. Hostilities 
between the settlers and natives were inevitable. One of the moat serious 
war.3 was that led by Hone Hekc in 1845. Other and more serious revolts- 
occurred in 1863 and 1864, the suppression of which was accomplislied only 
by the aid of sevenxl regiments of Britteli troops and the co-operation of war- 
ships. An imperial act granted the colony representative government in 
1852. Gold was discovered in 1862 and the colony grew rapidly, A ixcw 
immigration policy adopted in 1870 still further stimulated the growth. The 
population leaped from 267,000 in 1871 to 601,000 in 188L» 


HISTORY, 1882-1902 

Between 1882 and 1902 five goveinom represented the crown in New 
Zealand, Of these Sir Arthur Gordon quilted the colony in June, 1882. His- 
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successor, Sir William Dmmraond Jervois, arrived in January, 1883, and held 
office until March, 1889. The earl of OnsW, -who followed, landed in June, 
1889, and resigned in February, 1892. The next governor, the earl of Glas- 
gow, remained in the colony from June, 1892, to February, 1897, and was 
succeeded in August of the last-mentioned year by the earl of Ranfurly. The 
cabinets which administered the affairs of the colony during these years were 
those of Sir Frederick Whitaker, Sir Harry Atkinson (3), Sir Robert Stout (2), 
Mr. Ballance, and Mr. Soddon, Except in one disturbed month, August, 1884, 
when there wore thi-eo changes of ministry in eighteen days, executives were 
more stable than in the colony’s earlier years. The party headed by Mr. 
Ballance and Mr. Seddon held office without a break for more than eleven 
years, a result mainly due to the general support given to its agrarian and 
labour policy by the smaller farmers and the working classes. 

The industrial history of New Zealand during these two decades may be 
divided into two unecjual periods. Thirteen lean year.?— marked, some of 
them by great depression — were followed by seven yearn of prosperity. The 
colony, which in 1882 was under a cloud, has not often been busier and more 
.self-confident than in 1902. A division into two periods also marks the 
political history of the same lime; but here the dividing line is drawn in a 
different year. Up to December, 1890, the conservative forces which over- 
threw Sir George Grey in 1879, controlled parliament in effect, though not 
always in name; and for ten years progressive legislation was confined to a 
mild experiment in offering crown lands on perpetual lease, with a right of 
purchase (1882), and a stul milder instalment of local option (1881), In 
September, 1889, however, Sir George Grey succeeded in getting parliament 
to abolish the last remnant of plural voting. Finance otheiwise absorbed 
attention; the task of successive ministries was to make the colony’s accounts 
balance, and search for some means of restoring prosperity. The years 1884, 
1887, and 1888 were notable for heavy deficits in the treasury. Taxation, 
direct and indirect, had to be increased, and ns a means of gaining support for 
this, in 1888 Sir Harry Atkinson gave the customs tariff a distinctly protec- 
tionist complexion. The commercial revival came but slowly. The heavy 
borrowing and feverish speculation of the seven years 1872-79 must in any 
case have been paid for by reaction. The failure of the City of Glasgow 
Bank iu 1879 precipitated this, and the almost continuous fall in the price of 
wool and wheat, together with the dwindling of tlic output of alluvial gold, 
po.stponcd recovery. The principal local bank — the Bank of New Zealand 
— was in an unsound condition, anti until in 1895 it was taken under control 
and guaranteed by the colony, the fear of its collapse overshadowed the com- 
munity, The financial and commercial improvement which began in 1895 
was (loubtle.ss to some extent connected with this venturesome but apparently 
successful stroke of policy. 

BOGIALISMC NEW ZEALAND 

During the years 1882-90 the leading political personage was Sir Harry 
Atkinson, In December, 1890, he was overthrown by the progressives under 
Jolm Ballance. Atkinson’s party never rallied from this defeat, and a striking 
change came over public life, though Ballance, imtil his death in April, 1893, 
continued the prudent financial policy of his predecessor. The change was 
emphasised by the active intervention in politics of the trade unions. These 
bodies, impelled by a socialistic movement felt throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, decided in 1889 and 1890 to exert their influence in returning work- 
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men to parliament, and where this was hnpoasible, to secure pledges from 
middle class candidates. This plan was first put into execution at the general 
election of 1890. The number of labour members thus elected to the general 
assembly was small, never more than six, and no independent labour party 
was formed. But the influence of labour in the progressive or, as it preferred 
to be called, liberal party, was considerable, and the legislative results note- 
worthy. These did not interfere with the general lines of Atkinson’s strong 
and cautious finance, though the first of them was the abolition of his direct 
tax upon all property, personal as well as real, and the substitution therefor 
of a graduated tax upon unimproved land values, and an income-tax also 
graduated, though less elaborately. The income-tax is not levied on incomes 
dra^vn from land, In 1891 the tenure of members of the legislative council or 
nominated upper house, which had hitherto been for life, was altered to seven 
years. In 1892 a new form of land tenure was introduced, imdor which largo 
areas of crown lands have since been leased for 999 years. In the same year 
a law was also passed authorising government to repurchase private land for 
closer settlement. At first the owner's consent to the sale was necessary, but 
in 1894 power was taken to buy land compulsorily. So energetically was the 
law administered by John Mackenzie, minister of lands from I»9l tolOOO, that 
in March, 1901, more than a million acres had been repurchased niid subdi- 
vided, and over 6,000 souls were living thereon. 

On Ballance's sudden death his place was taken by Richard Seddon, 
minister of mines in the Ballancc cabinet, whose fii-st task was to pass the 
Electoral Bill of his predecessor, which provided for granting the Irancliisc to 
all adult women. Tliie was adopted in September, 1893. In 1893 was also 
enacted the Alcoholic Liquor Control Act, greatly extending local option, In 
1894 the Advances to Settleis Act authorised state loans on mortgage to 
farmers at 5 per cent,, and about £2,500,000 has been lent in this way, causing 
a general decline in the rate of interest. The same year also saw the climax 
of a series of laws passed by the progressives affecting the relations of employ- 
ers and workmen. 

Meanwhile the keystone of the regulative system had boon laid by the 
passing of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, under which dis- 
putes between employers and unions of workers are compulsorily settled by 
state tribunals; strikes and lock-outs are virtually prohibited in the ease of 
organised work-people, and the conditions of employment in indnstrios may 
be, and in many cases are, regulated by the awards of public boards and 
courte. The Arbitration Act, consolidated and extended in 1900, was soon 
in constant use. The Old Age Pensions Bill, which became law in November, 
1898, by 1902 had become the means of conferring a free pension of £18 a 
year, or less, upon 12,300 men and women of 66 years of ago and upwards 
whose private income was less than £1 a week. About 1,0W of tliose pon- 
sionere were Maori. The total cost to the colony was about £205, (XK) annu- 
ally, In 1900 the English system of compensation to workmen for accidents 
suffered in their trade was adopted with some changes. In 1896 borrowing on 
a large scale was begun, and in seven yearn as many millions were added to 
the public debt. Before this the Ballance ministry had organised two new 
departments, those of labour and agriculture. The former supcivisog the 
labour laws, and endeavours to deal with luieuiployment; tlic latter has done 
much practical teaching and inspecting work, manages experimental farms, 
and IS active m stamping out diseases of live stock, noxious woods, and 
adulteration.* 

Blessed with a climate I'csembling that of England, New Zealand has been 
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properly regarded as the future Britain of the southern hemisphere says 
Walpole, J who goes on to point out, however, that most people are pro- 
foundly ignorant as to the topographical position of New Zealand. He 
quotes Sir Charles Dilltom to the effect that though the inovitably brilliant 
future of tho Pacific shores will not bring to Now Zealand, situated as it is 
in tho centre of tho hQmi.sphere of water, a politioal and economic position 
comparablo to that of England, that pre-eminenco will be reserved, it 
is hold, for "some country such as Japan or Vancouver, hitting out into the 
ocean from Asia or America, as England juts out from Europe." This pre- 
diction is based on tho fact that New Zealand is separated from Australia by 
more than a thousand miles of water, a fact that is very commonly over- 
looked. Onco this geographical relation is clearly apprehended, however, it 
is obvious that New Zealand must take a position by itself, based upon its 
inherent advantages of soil and climate, its position of isolation making it 
practically independent of Australia. 

The Mum'is 

Wallace ^ notos that tho Maoris are “ one of the most important families 
of the brown Polynesian stock,” and he ascribes their r-ektively high devolop- 
mont to the fact that they 
lived in a less favourable 
climate than their fellows of 
tho tropical islands. They 
are not only skilful hunters 
and fishers, but they have 
learnt to till tho soil, and 
they built houses aud canoes 
ancl manufactured weapons 
and imploraents of stono, 
wood, and shell. Thoy had 
thus attained a relatively 
high stage of barbarism.® 

Generally, Maoris are in form middle-sized and well-made, Thoy show 
groat aptitude for Europoah habits, Tho Maoris are of Polynesian race ; and 
the probability is that thoy migrated from the Navigators' Islands to 
Rarotonga, and thence to Now Zealand, TJioir tradition is that they came 
originally from ” Hawaiki." This may ho tho Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands ; 
but there is also " Savli,” which is a dialectical form of the other name, in 
tho Navigators’ Islands. Dr. Thomson, in his Story of Nm ^ecUmd, quoted 
a Maori tradition, among those published by Sir George Grey, that certain 
islands, among which it names Rarotonga, Parima, and Manono, are islonds 
near Hawaiki. The natives of Rarotonga state that their ancestors came 
from Hawaiki ; and Parima and Manono are the native names of two islands 
in tho Navigators’ group. Tho almost identical languages of the Rarotonga 
natives and tho Maoris, as well as other circumstantial evidonco, strengthen 
tho supposition. The distance from Rarotonga is about 3000 miles ; and, 
with the aid of tho trade wind, largo canoes could traverse the distance 
within a month, A comparison of genealogies of Maori chiefs of different 
tribes shows that about eighteen generations Lave passed since the first 
migration. Tho origin, and distriWtion of the Polynesian race cannot be 
discussed hero, but there is, in some rejects, a remarkable likeness in. 
tho customs, appearance, and character of Maoris and of Malays. 
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The Maoris, lieforo their conversion, had no idea of n Supremo Eoing, 
Their notion, was that all things had boon produced by process of gonoration 
from darlcness and nothingness. They believed that tho spirit survives tho 
body, and retires to some placo under tho earth, wlience it occasionally 
retunia to advise and sometimes punish tho living. The Maoris are divided 
into tribes, which respoetively had their chiefs and priests. Land was hold 
by tribal tenure, and small plots were cultivated. Each tribo had its un- 
written laws regarding land, cultivation, and other social matters. “ Tapii," 
or tho practice of making things sacred — a rule, the broach of which was 
severely punished by spirits and man — was an essential element in their 
code of law. Tribes wore constantly fighting with each other; and their 
chief causes of strife aroso from ailegCLl wrongs to property and person. 
Cannibalism was practised from vindictive feelings. Slavo.s woro captives 
in war. The dead bodies of chiefs were put away on stages ; and in course 
of time the bones were coUeoted and hidden in socrot places. Tho Maoris 
have a genius for war, and show great ability in building, fortifying, and 
defending stockades, i* 

The rapid decrease of the Maori population for many years .soorned to 
foretell its early extinction as a race, but in very recent years thoro appoam 
to have beon a slight inoroaso in numbers. In 1840 estimates placed tho 
native population at over 100,000, which had docronsed to 05,000 in 1850 
and to 45^40 in 1874. By 1806 the Maori population was only 30,800, but 
in 1901 it had risen again to 43,143.“* 



CHAPTER II 

THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA 


'IHE MBCCA'EUY OF THB CAFE 

The Cape of Good Hope was discovered by Bartholoineu Dios, the Portu- 
guese navigator, in 1487. He first landed at Algoa Bay, having, after explor- 
ing the west coast, been driven out to sea by a storm. Thus accidentally 
doubling the Cape, he saw it on his way back, and gave it tlie Jiaine of the 
Capo of Storms (Caho Tonnentoso). The king of Portugal, however, gave 
it the more auspicious name it now beam, as its discovery afforded a hope of 
a new and easier way of reaching India, the great object of all the maritime 
expeditions of that age. 

The great navigator Vasco da Gama doubled the Cape in 1497, and carried 
the Portuguese flag into the Indian sens. His counUymen, however, attracted 
by the riches of the East, made no permanent settliment at the Cape, although 
they frequently touched there on the voyage to India. But the Dutch, who, 
on tlio decline of the Portuguese power, estaboslied themselves in the East, 
early saw the importance of the place as a station where their vessels might 
take in water and provisions. They did not, however, colonise it till 1652, 
when the Dutch East India Company directed Jan van Riebeek, with a small 
party of colonists, to form a settlement there. The country was at that time 
inhabited by a people called Quaiqua?, but to whom the Dutch seem to have 
given the name of Hottentots. The Riebeek settlers had at first great diflB- 
culties and hardships to endure, and their territory did not extend beyond 
a few miles round the silo of the present Cape Town, where they first fixed 
their abode. They gradually, however, extended their limits, by driving the 
natives back or reducing them to serfdom. Hiose colonists, although under 
Dutch authority, were not wholly of that nation, but consisted partly of 
persons of various nations, especially Germans and Flemings, with a few 
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Poles and Portuguese. Tliey were for the most part people of low station or 
indifferent character; there was, however, _ a Email number of a higher clas.s, 
from whom was selected a council to assist the governor, About the year 
1686 the European population was increased by a number of the French 
refugees wlio left their country on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Our 
limits forbid oui- attempting to trace the history of the Capo Colony during 
the lengthened period it remained under the Dutch government. We may, 
liowever, mention some of its prominent incidents, the effects of which are 
visible in the colony to this hour. 

The Dutch, partly by so-callcd contracts, partly by force, gradually de- 
prived the Hottentots of their country. They reduced to slavery a large 
part of that unfortunate people whom they did not destroy. They intro- 
duced a number of Malays and negroes as slaves. They established that 
narrow and tyrannical system of policy which they adopted in other colonief?, 
prescribing to the fanners the nature of the crops they were to grow, demand- 
ing from them a large part of their produce, and harassing^ them with other 
exactions tending to discourage industry and enterprise. There is no doubt 
that to this mischievous policy is due the origin of those unsettled habits, that 
dislike to orderly government, and that desire to escoM from its control, 
which characterise a cousidernble part of the so-called Dutch Boers of the 
present day — qualities utterly at variance with the cliaracter of the Dutch 
in their native country, which were strongly manifested at the Gape, long 
before they came under British rule and under those influences to which some 
exclusively attribute the insubordination of those men. The attempts of the 
Boers to escape from the Dutch ponder, and so form an indcpoiidcnt govorii- 
meiit beyond the borders of the colony, especially hi the district since called 
Granf-Reinefc, are strikingly similar to their proceedings at a later date under 
the British government. Tire Gimiti river fonned the boundary between the 
Hottentot and Kaffir races, and was early adopted by the Dutch as their 
eastern limit; but about the year 1740 they began to pass this river, and 
came into collision with the Kaffirs, and in 1780 they extended their frontier 
to the Great Fish river. 

In nos the colonists, having imbibed the revolutionary principles then 
prevailing in^ Europe, attempted to throw off the yoke of the Dutch, upon 
which the British sent a fleet to support the authority of the prince of Orange, 
and took possession of the country m his name. As, however, it was evident 
that Holland would not be able to hold it, and that at a general peace it would 
be made over to England, it was ruled by British governors till the year 1802, 
when, at the Peace of Amiens, it was again restored to Holland. In 1806, on 
the renewal of the war, it was again taken by the British under Sir David 
Baird, and has since remained in their possession, having been finally ceded 
by the king of the Netherlands at the peace of 1815. At this time tho limit 
of the colony was formed by the Great Fish river and the line of tho mountains 
south of Bushman Land to the Buffals river and the Atlantic, the area being 
about one hundred and twenty thousand square miles, and tho population 
little over sixty thoxisand. A summary may be given of the chief events 
which have taken place since 1806. 

KAPFm WAIIS AND THE GHEAT TDBK 

The first of these wars took place in 1811-1812, and the second in 1819, 
when the boundary of the colony was extended to the Keiskamma. The 
third occurred in 1835, under Sir Benjamin d’Urban, when the boundary was 
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advanced to tho Kci; but on the recall of that officer the country between 
the Kei and Keiskamma rivers was restored to the Kaffirs, The fourth 
Kaffir War look place in 1846, and after being conducted by governors Mait- 
land and Pottinger, it was terminated by Sir Harry Smith in 1848. The fifth 
war broke out at the end of 1850, and after being carried on for some time by 
Governor Sir H. Smith, it was conducted in 1862 by Governor Cathcart, and 
brought to a conclusion only in March, 1853. During its progress an armed 
police had been organised for the protection of the frontier, and British 
Kaffraria was subsequently formed into a crown colony, reserved at first for 
occupation by Kaffirs. 

In 1820, British emigrants, to the number of five thousand, arrived at 
Algoa Bay, and laid the foundation of the settlements on the eastern frontier 
which have since becomo the moat thriving part of the colony, including the 
important towns of Grahainstown and Port Elizabeth. In 1834 the great 
measure of slave-emancipation took effect in the Cape Colony. It has been 
of immense service in raising the character and condition of the Hottentots 
and other races beforo held m bondage, though many of the vices begotten 
by the state of slavery still adhere to them. This measure gave great offence 
to the Dutch Boers of the colony, and completed their already existing dis- 
affection to the British rule. 

In 1835-1836 a large number of these people resolved to free themselves 
from the British government by removing with their families beyond the 
limits of the colony, With this object they sold their farms, mostly at a great 
sacrifice, and crossed the Orange river into territories inhabited chiefly by 
tribes of the Kaffir race. ^ After meeting with great hardships and varied 
success in their contests with tire natives, a part of their number, under one 
Peter Reticf, crossed the Drakenberge and took possession of the district of 
Natal, where they established a republican government, and maintained theii* 
ground against powevfvd nations of Zulu Kaffirs till 1842, when they were 
forced to yield to the authority of the British government, which took posses- 
sion of Natal. 

The Boers beyond the Orange river and west of the Drakenberge still, how- 
ever, retained a sort of independence till 1848, when, in conseqtienco of the 
lawless state of the country, and the solicitation of part of the inhabitants, 
the governor^ Sir Harry Smith, declared the supremacy of the crown over the 
territory, which was thenceforth called the Orange Hiver Sovereignty. Shortly 
after this, in consequence, it was allegetl, of certain acts of the British govern- 
ment in Natal, Andrew Pretoriiis, an intelligent Boer of that district, crossed 
the Drakenberge mountains with his followers, and after being joined on the 
western side by large numbers of disaffected Boers, raised the standard of 
rebellion. Upon this the governor, Sir H. Smith, crossed the Orange river at 
the head of a detachment of troops, and encountered and defeated the rebels 
in a short but brilliant skinnish at Boera Plaata. After this Pretorius and 
the most disaffected part of the Boers retreated to beyond the Vaal river (the 
northern limit of the sovereignty), where they established a government of 
their own. They were subsequently, in 1852, absolved from flieir allegiance 
to the British crown by treaty with the governors and her majesty's com- 
missioners for settling frontier affairs. 

Li 1853-1854, in consequence of the troubled state of the Orange River 
Sovereignty, and the difficulty of maintaining with becoming dignity the 
authority of her majesty there, it was resolved to abandon the country to 
the settlers, mostly Dutch Boers. This was carried into effect by a special 
commissioner, Sir George Clerk, sent from England for the purpose; and the 
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country, under the name of the Orange Free State, was constituted a republic, 
with a president at its head, assisted or controlled by an assembly called the 
volksToad (people’s coimcil), elected by nearly universal suffrage. 


THE CONVICT AGITATION 

After the British government had felt itself compolled to discontinue the 
sending of convicts to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, the subject 
of transportation became one of great difficulty, the more so that an unusually 
large number of prisoners was then on its hands in consequence of the prosC' 
cudons arising out of the disturbed state of Ireland. Under those circum- 
stances an order in council was passed in 1848, under authorit}^ of the Act of 
5, George IV, authorising the secretary of stale to send certain convicts to 
such colonies as he might think proper. A circular was sent by Earl Gvoy, 
then colonial secretary, to the governor of the Cape (among other colonial 
governors), requesting him to ascertain the feelings of the colonists regarding 
the reception of a certain class of convicts. 

Unfortunately, owing to some misunderstanding, a vessel, tho Neptune, 
was despatched to the Caire before the opinion of the colonists liad been 
received, having on board 289 convicts, among whom were Jolin Mitchell, the 
Irish rebel, and his colleagues. Wlien the news reached the Capo that this 
vessel was on her way, the people of the colony became violently excited; and 
goaded to fury by the inflammatory articles in tho local newspapers, and 
guided by a few demagogues, they established what was called the Anti- 
Convict Association, by which they bomid themselves by a pledge to censo 
from all intercourse of every kind with persons in any way connected “with 
the landing, supplying, or employing of convicts.” On the lOtli of September, 
1849, the Neptune arrived in Simon’s Bay; and when tho intolligonco roaclicd 
Cape Towi, the people assembled in masses, and their behaviour was violent 
and outrageous in the extreme. The governor, after adopting several reso- 
lutions, and again abandoning them under the pressure of popular agitation, 
agreed not to land the convicts, but to keep them on board ship in Simon’s 
Bay till he received orders to send them elsewhere. Even this concesaiou did 
not satisfy any but a small number of more moderate men. The maas of tho 
population, under the guidance or domination of a few agitators, continued to 
do all in their power to prevent the convicts and all the officers of the govern- 
ment from obtaining supplies. Vffien the home govornment became aware 
of the state of affairs it immediately sent orders directing the Neptune to 
proceed to Van Diemen’s Land, and the agitation ceased. This agitation 
did not, however, pass away without important results, since it led to another 
movement, the object of which was to obtain a free represontative govern- 
ment for the colony. This concession, which had been pi'eviously promised 
by Lord Grey, was granted by her majesty's government, and, in 1863, n con- 
stitution was established of almost unexampled liberality. 

In 1857 an almost incredible delusion arose in the Amaxosa tiibc of British 
Kaffraria. It was predicted among them that, on condition of a complete 
sacrifice of their lives and property, a resurrection would take place on a 
certain day, in which all the dead wamors and great men of tho nation ivould 
arise in new strength; and acting upon this faith nearly a third of the tribe 
or about fifty thousand, perished in a national suicide. The tracts thus 
depopiilatod were afterwards peopled by European settlors, among wliom 
were many of the German legion which had served with the English army in 
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the Crimea, and a body of upwards of two thousand industrious North Ger- 
man emigrants, who proved to be a valuable acquisition to the colony. 

Public works in the colony marked on era in the opening, in November 
1863, of the railway from Cape Town to Wellington, begun in 1859, and, in 
1860, of the great breakwater in Table Bay, long needed on that perilous 
coast. Ill 1865 the province of British Kaffraria was incorporated with the 
colony, under the title of the Electoral Divisions of King William's Toivn and 
East London. In the same year several important modifications of the con- 
stitution were ado})ted. 

The discovery of diamonds in the districts north of the Orange river in 
1867 drew the attention of the whole world to the colony, and gave new life 
and impetus to every branch of industry, leading to the annexation of the 
large territory of Griqualand west to the British croivn, The Ba.sutos, a 
division of the Bcchuana Kaffirs, occupying the upper valleys of the Orange 
river, had subsisted under a semi-protectorate of the British government from 
1818 to 1854; but having been left to their own resources on the abandon- 
ment of the Orange Sovereignty, they fell into a long exhaustive warfare with 
the Boers of thc_ Free State. On the urgent petition of their chief Moshesh 
they were proclaimed British subjects in 1868, and their territory became part 
of the colony by act of government of 1871.^ 

The year 1870 marks the dawn of a new era in South Africa. From that 
date the development of modern South Africa may be said to have fairly 
started, and in spite of political complications, arising from time to time, the 
iw’ogress of Capo Colony dorvn to the outbreak of the Transvaal War of 1899 
was steadily forward. The discovery of diamonds on the Orange river in 
1867, followed immediately afterwards by the discovery of diamonds on tlie 
Vaal river, led to the rapid occupation and development of a tract of country 
which had hitherto been but sparsely inhabited. In 1870 Dutoitspan and 
Bultfontcin diamond mines were cliseovemcl, and in 1871 the still richer 
mines of Kimberley and De Beers. These four gmat deposits of mineral 
wealth are still richly productive, and although not teehnically within the 
confines of Cape Colony till 1880, to-day they constitute the greatest industrial 
asset which the colony possesses. 

At the time of the beginning of the diamond mdustrvj both Cape Colony 
and tiro Boer republics, as well as all the rest of the colonics of South Africa, 
were in a very depressed condition. Ostrich-farming was in its infancy,^ and 
agriculture but little developed. The Boers, except in the immediate vicinity 
of Capo Town, were a primitive people. Their wants were few, they lacked 
enterprise, and the trade of the colony was restricted. Even the British 
colonists at that time were far from rich. The diamond industiy therefore 
offered considemblc attractions, especially to colonists of British origin. ^ It 
was also the means at length of demonstrating the fact that South Africa, 
barren and, poor on the surface, was rich below the surface. It takes ten 
acres of Karroo to feed a sheep, but it was now seen that a few square yards 
of diamondiferous blue ground would feed a dozen families. By the end of 
1871 a large population had already gathered at the diamond field^ and immi- 
gration continued steadily, bringing new-comers to the rich fields. Among 
those who emigrated to South Africa at that time was Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 

So far back in the history of the colony as 1858, the then Sir 

George Grey, had prepared for the home authorities a scheme for the federa- 
tion of the various colonies and states of South Africa, but this proposition was 
not entertained at the time. In 1875, Lord Camaivon, who was secreta^ or 
state for the colonies, and who had been successful in aiding to brmg about 
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the federation of Canada, turned his attention to a similar scheme for the 
confederation of South Africa. The new parliament at Cape Toivn, which had 
received its privileges of self governiiieiifc in 1872 appears to have resented 
the despatch in which he propounded his suggestions, and passed a resolution 
stating that any scheme in favour of confederation must in their opinion 
originate within South Africa itself, James Anthony Froude, the dietin' 
guislied historian, was sent out by Lord Carnarvon to further his policy in 
South Africa. M a diplomatist and a representative of the British govern- 
ment, the general opinion in South Africa was that Froude was not a success, 
and he entirely failed to induce the colonists to adopt Lord Cainaivon’s 
views. Lord Carnarvon, still bent on confederation, now appointed Sir 
Bartle Frere governor of Cape Colony and high commissioner of South Africa. 

Frere had no sooner taken office as higli commissioner, than he found him- 
self confronted with serious native troubles in Zululand and on the ICaffir 
frontier of Gape Colony. In 1877 there occurred an outbreak on the part of 
the Galekas and the Gaikas. A considerable force of imperial and colonial 
troops was employed to put down this rising, and the war was subsequently 
known as the Ninth Kafm War. This war was the last of a long series which 
the colonists waged on the eastern frontier ever since the colony came into 
existence. At its conclusion the Tiunskei, the territory of the Galoka tribe, 
under Kieli, was annexed by the British, In the meantime Lord Carnarvon 
had resigned his position in the British cabinet, nud the scheme for confeder- 
ation which he had been pushing forward was abandoned. As a matter of 
fact, at that time Cape Colony was too fully occupied with native troubles to 
take into consideration very seriously so great a question as confederation. 
A wave of feeling spread amongst the different Kaffir tribes on the colonial 
frontier, and after the Gaika-Qaleka War there followed in 1879 a rising iti 
Basutoland under Moirosi, whose cattle-raiding had for some time past caused 
considerable trouble. Kia stronghold was taken after very severe fighting by 
a colonial force, but, their defeat notwithstanding, the Basutos remained in 
a restless and aggressive condition for several years. 

In 1880 the colonial authorities endeavoured to extend to Basutoland the 
Peace Preservation Act of 1878, under which a general disarmament of the 
Basutos was attempted. Further fighting followed on this proclamation, 
which was by no means successful, and although peace was declared in the 
country in 1883, the colonial authorities were very glad in 1884 to bo relieved 
of the administration of a coimtry which had already cost them £3,000,000. 
The imperial goyernraent tlien took over Basutoland as a crown colony, on 
the understanding that Cape Colony should contribute for administrative pur- 
poses £18, TOO annually. In 1880, Sir Bartle Frere, who by his energetic and 
statesmanlike attitude on the relations with the native states, as well ae on 
all other questions, had won the esteem and regard of loyal South African 
colonists, was recalled by Lord Kimberley, the liberal secretary of state for 
the colonies, and was succeeded by Sir Hercules Bobinson. Griqualand 
West, which included the diamond fields, was now incorpoi’ated as a portion 
of Cape Colony. 


THE ArRIKANDEli BOND 

The Boer War of 1881, with its disastrous termination, naturally reacted 
throughout South Africa; and as one of the most impoi'tant results, in the 
year 1882 the first Afrikander Bond congress was held at Graaf-Reinet. The 
organisation of the Bond developed into one embracing the Transvaal, the 
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Orftnge Free State, and Cape Colony. Each country had a provincial com- 
mittee with district committees, and branches were distributed throimhout 
the whole of South Africa. At a later date the Bond in the Cape (Slony 
dissociated itself from its republican branches. The general lines of policy 
which this organisation endeavoured to promote may best be gathered from 
De Patriot, a paimr published in the colony, and an avowed supporter of the 
organisation. ''The Afrikander Bond,” it said, "has for its object the estab- 
lishment of a South African nationality by spreading a true love for what is 
really our fatherland. The British government keep on talking about a con- 
federation under the British flag, but that will never be brought about, 'Biey 
can be quite certain of that. There is just one obstacle in the way of con- 
federation, and that is the British flag. Let them remove that, and in less 
than a year the confederation would be established under the free Afri- 
kander flag.'* 

The fact is that, from 1881 onwards, two great rival ideas came into being, 
each strongly opposed to the other. One was that of imperialism — full 
civil rights for every civilised man, whatever his race might be, under the 
supremacy and protection of Great Britain. The other was nominally repub- 
lican, but in fact exclusively oligarchical and Dutch. The policy of the 
extremists of this last party was summed up in the appeal which President 
Kruger made to the Free State in February, 1881, when lie bade them "Come 
and help us. God is with us. It is his will to unite us as a people — to 
make a united South Africa free from British authority." The two actual 
founders of the Bond party were Mr. Borckenhagen, a German who was resid- 
ing in Bloemfontein, and Mr. Reitz, afterwards state secretary of the Transvaal. 

In 1882 an act was passed in the Cape legislative assembly, empowering 
membera to speak in the Dutch language on the floor of the house, if they so 
desired. By this act an increase of influence was given to the Dutch leaders. 
The head of the Afrikander Bond at this time in Cape Colony, and the leader 
of Dutch opinion, was Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, a man of undoubted ability and 
nsbutenesfl. His influence over the Dutch members was siipreme, and in 
addition to directing the policy of the Bond within the Cape (^lony, he sup- 
ported and defended the aggressive expansion policy of President Kruger and 
the Transvaal Boers. In 1884 Mr. Hofmeyr led the Bond in strongly sup- 
porting the Tiunsvaal Boer raidem in Bechuanaland. 

Fortunately, however, for the peace of Cape Colony at that time, Sir 
Charles Warren removed the invading Boere from Stellaland and no rebellion 
occurred. Nevertheless the Bond party was so strong in the house that they 
compelled the ministry under Sir Thomas Scanlen to resign in 1884. TJie 
logical and constitutional course for Mr. Hofmeyr to have followed in these 
circumstances would have been to accept office and himself form a goveriunent. 
Tills he refused to do. He preferred to put in a nominee of his own rvho 
should be entirely dependent on him, Mr. Upington, a clever Irish baiTister, 
was the man he selected, and under him was formed m 1884 what will always 
be known in Cape history as the Warming-pan ministry. This action was 
denounced by many British colonists, who were sufficiently loyal, not only to 
Great Britain, but also to that constitution which had been conferred by 
Great Britain upon the Capo Colony, to desire to sw the man who really 
wielded political jiower also enacting as the responsible head of the party. 
It was Mr. Hofraeyr's refusal to accept this responsibility, as well as the nature 
of his Bond policy, which won for him the political sobriquet of the “ Mole." 

Open and responsible exercise of a power conferred under the constitution 
of the country, Englishmen and English colonists would have accepted and 
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even weleoiuecU But that subterranean method of Dutch policy ’tvhich found 
its strongest expression in Pretoria, and whidi opemtccf from Pretoria to 
Cape Town, could not but be resented by loyal colonists. From 1881 down 
to 1898, Mr. Hofmeyr practically determined how Dutch members should vote, 
and also what policy the Bond shovild adopt at every juncture in its history. 
'Die influence of this action on Cape politics was a demoralisuig one. Other 
well-known politicians at the Cape subsequently found it convenient to adapt 
their views a good deal foo readily to those held by the Bond. In justice to 
Mr. Hofmeyr, however, it is only fair to say that after the Warren expedition 
in 188i, which was at least evidence that Great Britain did not intend to 
renounce her supremacy in South Africa altogether, he adopted a less hostile 
or anti-British attitude. 

Recognising the difficulties of the position, Mr. Rhodes from the outset of 
his political career showed his de-siro to eonciljale Dutch sentiment by consid- 
erate treatment and regard for Dutch prejudices. Mr. Rhodes wtvs first 
returned as member of the house of assembly for Barldy West in 1880, and in 
spite of all vicissitudes this constituency remained loyal to him. Ho sup- 
ported the bill permitting Dutch to be used in the house of assembly in 1882, 
and early in 1884 he first took office, as treasurer-genoval, under Sir Tliomas 
Scanlen. Mr. Rhodes had only held this position for six weeks when Sir 
Thomas Scanlen resigned, and later in the same year be wag persuaded by Sir 
Hercules Robinson to proceed to British Bechuanalaud as special commis- 
sioner in succession to Mr, Mackenzie. In 1886 the territories of Cape Colony 
were further extended, and Tcmbuland, Bomvaniland, and Galekaland were 
formally added to the colony. In 1886 Sir Gordon Sprigg auccee<led Sir 
Thomas Upiugton as prime minister. 

The period from 1878 to 1885 in Cape Colony had been one of considerable 
unrest. In this short time there occurred a series of native disturbances 
which weiq followed by the Boer War of 1881, and the Bechuanalaud dis- 
turbances of 1884, In spite, however, of these drawbacks, the development 
of the country proceeded. The diamond industry was flourishing. In tho 
year 18S8, a Customs Union Bill was passed by the Capo parliament, and this 
in itself constituted a considerable development of the idea of federation. 
Shortlj’ after the passing of the bill the Orange Free Stale entered the union. 
An endeavour ms also made then, and for many years afterwards, to got the 
Ti'ansvaal to join. But President Kiuger, consistently pursuing lug own 
policy, hoped through the Delagoa Bay railway to make the South African 
Republic entirely independent of Cape Colony. 

Another event of considerable commercial importance to the Cape Colony, 
and indeed to_ South Africa, was the amalgamation of tho diamond-miniug 
companies, chiefly brought about by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Mr. Alfred Beit, and 
Mr. Barnato in 1889. One of the principal and most beneficent results of tho 
discovery and development of the diamond mines was the great impetus which 
R gave to railway extension. Lines were opened up to Worccslcr aud West 
Beaufort, to Giahamstown, Graaf-Reinet, and Queenstown. Kimberley was 
reached m 1885. In 1890 the line was extended northwards on the western 
foontier of the Transvaal as far as Vrybm^ in Bechuanalaud. In 1889 tlio 
Free State entered into an airangemcnb with the Cape Colony whereby tho 
mam trunk railway was extended to Bloemfontein, the Free State receiving 
half tile profits.^ Subsequently the Free State bought at cost pvico the portioii 
of the railway in its own territory. In 1891 the Free State railway was still 
further extended to Viljoen’s Drift on the Vaal river, and in 1892 it reached 
Pretoria and Johannesburg. 
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THE KIIODES ADMINISTRATION 

In 1889 Sir Henry Loch was appointed high comraissioner and governor of 
Cape Colony in succession to Sir Hercules Robinson. In 1890 Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, the premier of the colony, resigned, and a government was formed 
under Cecil Rhodes. Prior to the formation of this minisbiy, and while Sir 
Gordon Sprigg ^yag still in office, Mr, Hofmeyi’ approached Mr. Rhodes and 
offered to put him in office as a Bond nominee, Tliis offer Mr. Rhodes de- 
clined. ^ Wnen,_ however, he was invited to take office after the downMl of 
the Sprigg ministry, he asked the Bond leaders to meet him and discuss the 
situation . His policy of customs union and railway union between the various 
stales, added to the personal esteem in which he was at this time held by many 
of the Dutchmen, enabled liiin to undertake and to carry on successfully tlie 
business of goveiiiinent. 

The colonies of British Bechimnaland and Basutoland were now taken into 
the customs union existing between the Orange Free State and Cape Colony. 
Pondoland, another native territory, ivas added to the colony in 1894, and 
the year was marked by the passage of the Glen Grey Act, a departure in 
native policy for wliich Mr. Rhodes was chiefly responsible. It dealt with 
the natives residing in certain native reserves, and in addition to providing for 
their interests and holdings, the principle of the duty of some degree of labour 
devolving upon every able-bocliod native enjoying these privileges was asserted 
and a small labour tax was levied. In the session of 1896 Mr, Rhodes was 
able to report to the Cape parliament that the act then applied to one hundred 
and sixty thousand natives. 

During 1895 Sir Hercules Robinson was reappointed governor and high 
commissioner of South Africa in succession to Sir Henry Loch, and In the 
same year Mr. Chamberlain became her majesty’s secretary of state for the 
colonics. 

With the development of railways, and the extension of trade between 
Cape Colony mid the Transvaal, there had grown up a closer relationship of 
political questions. Whilst premier of Cape Colony, by means of the customs 
union and in every other way, Mr. Rhodes endeavoured to bring about a 
friendly measure of at least commercial federation among the states and 
colonics of South Africa, He hoped to establish both a commercial and a 
railway ruiion. To this policy President Kruger and his government offered 
every possible opposition. 

In tho year 1895 the Jameson raid occurred, and Mr. Rhodes’ complicity 
in this movement compelled him to resign the premiership of Cape Colony in 
January, 1896. [Sir Gordon Sprigg thereupon became premier for the third 
time.] As Mr. Rhodes’ complicity m the raid became known, there naturally 
arose a strong feeling of resentment and astonishment among his colleagues 
in the Cape ministry, who had been kept in complete ignorance of his con- 
nection with any such scheme, Mr, Hofmeyr and the Bond were loud in their 
denunciation of him. After his resignation, Mr. Rhodes was proceeding to the 
north, when he received a summons from the chartered company to go to 
London; but after interviews with the directors in London, he went back to 
Rhodesiaj and was present in the country during the Matabele rebellion, 
Wliilo lioslilities were still proceeding in Matabeieland, Mr. Rhodes went 
unarmed to a meeting of Matabele vraunas (chiefs) in the heart of the Mat- 
oppo hills. TJie result was not a raassacre of the great white chief, as was 
foretold at the time, and as has occurred on similar occasions in attempted 
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negotiations with Bantu tribes, but a peace which terminated the rebellion. 
It was a master-stroke of diplomacy and courage. 

In 1897 Sir Alfred Milner was appointed high commissioner of South Africa 
and governor of Cape Colony in succession to Sir Hercules Robinson, who was 
created a peer under the title of Baron Rosmead. In 1898 commercial fedei-^ 
atiou in South Africa advanced another stage, Natal entering the customs 
union. 


THE MINISTRY OF W. P, SCHREINER 

In the following year the Cape parliamentary election occurred, and the 
result was the return to power of a Bond ministry under Mr. W. P. Schreiner. 
From this time until June, 1900, Mr. Schreiner remained in office as head of 
the Gape government. During the negotiations which preceded the war in 
1899, feeling at the Cape ran very high, and Mr. Schreiner's attitude has been 
freely discussed. As head of a party, dependent for its position in power on 
the Bond's support, his position was undoubtedly a trying one. At the same 
time, as prime minister of a British colony, it was stron^y felt by loyal col- 
onists that he should at least have mfrained from openly interfering between 
the Ti-ansvaal and the imperial government during the course of most difficult 
negotiations. Bub however excellent his intentions, his publicly expressed 
disapproval of the Chambevlain-Milnov policy probably did more harm than 
his private influence with Mr. Kruger could possibly do good. 

Early in June, 1899, the Cape Dutch politicians began to realise that 
president Kruger’s attitude was not so reasonable as they liad endeavoured 
to persuade themselves, and Mr. Hofmeyr, accompanied by Mr. Hovholdt, 
the Gape minister of agriculture, visited Pretoria. If any emissary could 
aceompliah anything in the way of persuading Mr. Kruger, it was assuredly 
Mr. Hofmeyr. Much was looked for from his mission by moderate men of all 
parties, and by none more so, it is fair to believe, than by Mr. 8chroinor, But 
Mr. Hofmeyr's mission, like every other mission to Mr. Kruger to induce him 
to take a reasonable and equitable course, proved entirely fruitless. He 
returned to Cape Town disappointed, but probably not altogether surprised 
at the failure of his mission. 

On July 11th, after seeing Mr. Hofmeyr on his rcturiij Mr. Schroincr made 
a personal appeal to President Kruger to approach the imperial government 
in a friendly spirit. At this time on incident occurred which raised the feeling 
against Mr. Schreiner to a very high pitch. On July 7th five huudrocl rifles 
and one million rounds of ammunition were landed at Port Elizabeth, con- 
signed to the Free State government, and forwarded to Bloemfontein, Mr. 
Schreiner's attention wm called to this consignment at the time, but he refused 
to stop it, alleging as his reason that, inasmuch as Groat Britain was at pence 
with the Free State, he had no right to interdict the passage of arms through 
1116 Cape Colony. The British colonist is as capable of a grim jest ns the 
Transvaal Boev, and this action of Mr. Sclireincr’e won for him the nickname 
Ammunition Bill. At a later date he was accused of delay in forwarding 
artillery and rifles for the defence of Kimberley, Mafoking, and other towns of 
the colony. The reason he gave for delay was that he did not anticipate war; 
and that he did not wish to excite vuiwarrontabio suspicions jn the minds of 
the Free State. His conduct in both instances may have been Icchnically 
correct, but it was much resented by loyal colonists. 

On August 28th, Sir Gordon Sprigg in the CaiDC house of assembly moved 
the adjournment of the debate, to discuss the removal of arms to the Free 
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State. Mr. Schreiner, in reply, used expressions which called do\vn upon him 
■the severest censure and indignation, both in the colony and in Great Britain. 
He stated that, should the storm burst, he would keep the colony aloof with 
regard both to its forces and its people. In the course of the speech he also 
read a telegram from President Steyn, in which the President repudiated all 
contemplated aggressive action on the part of the Free State as absurd. The 
speech created a great sensation in the British press. Actual experience 
taught Mr. Schreiner that President I&uger was beyond an appeal to reason, 
and that the protestations of President Steyn were insincere, War had no 
sooner commenced with the ultimatum of the Transvaal Republic on October 
9th, 1899, than Mr. Schreiner foimd himself called upon to deal with the con- 
duct of Cape rebels. The rebels joined the invading forces of President Steyn, 
■whose false assurances Mr. Schreiner had offered to an indignant ho'use of 
assembly only a few months before, Mr. Schreiner ultimately addressed, as 
prime minister, a sharp remonstrance to President Steyn for allowing his 
burghers to invade the colony. He also co-operated with Sir Alfred Milner, 
and used his influence to restrain the Bond. 


CAPE COLONY DURING THE WAR 

Proclamations by the Transvaal and Free State annexing portions of Cape 
Colony were actually issued on October 18th, and included British Beoliuana- 
land and Griqualand West, with the diamond fields. On October 28th Mr. 
Schreiner signed a proclamation issued by Sir Alfred Milner as high commis- 
sioner, declaring the Boer annexations of territory within Cape Colony to be 
null and void. The battles of Belmont, Graspan, and Modder river were all 
fought by Lord Metlmen in November, on colonial soil, m his endeavour to 
force a passage through to the relief of Kimberley. The heavy British Iosse.s 
at Modderfontein on November 29tli were followed by a reverse in Cape 
Colony at Stormberg, where an expedition under General Gatacre from 
Queenstown inarched into a Boer ambush and was defeated. On the following 
clay Lord Methuen suffered a severe check and heavy losses at Magersfontein. 
The effect of these engagements at the very outset of the war, occui'ring as they 
did "Within Cape Colony, was to offer every inducement to a number of the 
frontier colonial Boors to join their kinsmen of the republics. The Boers are 
prolific, and their families large. Many younger sons from the colony, with 
nothing to lose, left their homes with horse and rifle to join the republican 
forces. 

Meanwhile the loyal Cape colonists were chafing at the tardy manner in 
which they were enrolled by the imperial authorities. It was not imtil after 
the arrival of Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener at Cape Town on January 
lOtli, 1900, that these invaluable and many of them experienced men were 
freely invited to come forward. So strongly did Lord Roberts feel on the 
subject, that lie at once made Colonel Brabant, a well-kno'wn and respected 
colonial veteran and member of the house of assembly, a brigadier-general, 
and started recruiting loyal colonists in earnest. On February 15th Kimber- 
ley was relieved by General French, and the Boer general, Cronje, evacuated 
Magersfontein, and retreated towards Bloemfontein. Mr. Cecil Rhodes was 
shut up in Kimberley during the whole of the siege, and his presence there 
undoubtedly offered an additional incentive to the Boers to endeavour to 
capture the town, but his unique position and influence with the De Beers 
workmen enabled him to render yeoman service, and infused enthusiasm and 
courage into the inhabitants, Mafeking, where the beleaguered garrison 
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maintained their gallant defence under Colonel Baden-Powell till May 17tli, 
waa relieved by a force, chiefly colonial, sent up from Kimberley. With this 
incident the Cape rebellioii ended, and the colony was at least for a time 
delivered of the presence of hostile forces. 

In June, 1900, Mr. Schreiner, whose recent support of Sir Alfred Milner 
had incensed many of his Bond followei’S, resigned in consequence of the refusal 
of some of his colleagues to support the Disfranchisement Bill which he was 
prepared, in accordance with the views of the home government, to introduce 
for the punishment of Cape relicls. The bill certainly did not err on the side 
of severity, but disfranchisement for their supporters in largo numbers was 
more distasteful to the Bond extremists than any stringency towards indi^ 
viduals. Sir Gordon Sprigg, who after a political crisis of considerable delicacy 
succeeded Mr. Schreiner, and for the foiirtJi time became prime minister, was 
able to pass the bill with the co-operation of Mr. Schreiner and his section. 
Towards the end of the year 1900 the war entered on a new phase, and took 
the form of guerilla sldrmishe.s with scaltemd forces of marauding Boers. In 
December some of these bands entered the Caps Colony and cndoavoiirccl to 
induce colonial Boers to join them. In this endoavoui' they mob at first with 
little or no succe.ss; but ns the year 1901 progressed and the Boors still man- 
aged to keep the various districts in a ferment, it was deemed necessary by 
the authorities to proclaim martial law over the whole colony, and this was 
done on the Ofch of October, 1901. On January 4th, 1901, Sir Alfred Milner 
was gazetted governor of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, being 
shortly afterwards created a peer as Lord Milner; and 8ir Walter Ilely- 
Hutchingon, governor of Natal, was appointed his successor as governor of 
the Cape Colony.; 

In February, 1904, after being defeated in the elections, Sir Gordon Sprigg's 
ministry resigned; it was succeeded by a "progressive'' ministry undor Dr. Jame- 
son, of Jameson raid fanae. In tlie following year the prisoners wlio had been 
connected with the rebellion were released, and prosecutions were discontinued.® 


THE OBANGB RIVER SETTLEMENT 

_ At the commencement of the last century the Orange river country was 
mhabitcd by sections of aboriginal tribes— Bushmen, Koraimas, anclBochu- 
anas; and soon afterwards a number of Griquas from the northwest of the Cape 
Colony came m among them. A chronic state of warfare prevailed between 
thGsc itic 0 s. In 1824 nomad fannors from tho colony, seeking pusturos for 
their flocks, crossed the Orange river and .settled in the territory. These were 
followed m 1835-1836 by large bodies of Dutch Boer emigrants who left the 
coloiw 111 order to bo beyond British control. They formed a rudo government 
•XI m attempting to cxeicise authority canio into collision 

vnth the Griquas, ivho daimcd protection from the colony, wiili which they 
were allied by treaty. The British governor, Sir P. Mailfaud, intervened in 
1846, assisting the Griquas with troops, and defeating the Boers at Zwart Kop; 
and, to prevent further colhsiong, a resident was appointed. In 1848 Gov- 
ernor Sir H. Smith visited tho territory, and came to the conclusion that peace 
T maiiitamed among the mixed dements forming the population 
nithoi^ the establishment of a regular government. He therefore issued a 
proclamation, aftenvards confimed by the ciwvn, annexing the torritory to the 
empire under the name of the Orange River British Sovereignty. ThcLpon 

S'n- Tretorius, took up awns Jnd 
expelled the British magistrates; but a military force atos b -ought agaS 
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them by Sir H. Smith in person, and, after a short but sharp encounter at 
Boomplaats, the Boers were defeated, and the crown authority re-established 
and maintained from that time until towards the close of 1853, During this 
period many Europeans and colonists of European descent took up their 
abode in the sovereignty. But disturbances again occurred, arising from 
long-standing disputes between the native tribes; and, in order to chastise the 
most powerful of them — the Basutos — for certain acts of outrage, Governor 
Cathcar t in 1852 moved a large military expedition against their chief, Moshesh 
and the battle of the Berea was fought, after which the chief, on behalf of the 
tribe, gave in his submission. After this expedition the British government 
resolved to withdraw from the territory.* 


THE REPUBLIC ORGANISED 

In 1863 a convention was entered into between representatives of the Free 
State and tlie British government for transferring the government of the 
Orange Hiver Sovereignty to representatives delegated by the inhabitants to 
receive it. _ By means of this tren^er the imperial government established 
the future independence of the country, and further stated that the British 
government had no alliance whatever with any native chiefs or trites to the 
north of the Orange river, with the exception of the Griqua chief, Adam Kok. 
It was also stipulated that the Orange river government should, as hitherto, 
penult no slavery or trade in slaves in their territory north of the Orange 
river. At the time of this transfer some Boers, leading residents of the Free 
State, protested against the abandonment, but the duke of Newcastle, who 
ivas then Britisli colonial secretary, stated that, in his opinion, imperial 
authority had already been extended too far in South Africa. 

The new state of things had only been one year in existence when the Free 
State government found themselves victims to an intrigue of Messrs. Preto- 
rius and Kruger, within the Transvaal, to bring about, by force if necessary, 
a confederation between the two countries. In the first instance, peaceful 
overtures were made, but the Free Staters declined to accept the proposal. 
Thereupon Protorius, aided by Paul Kruger, organised and conducted a raid 
into the Free State territory, in the hope of overawing the Free State govern- 
ment, and compelling it to fall in with the views of tire minority of the Free 
Staters, who were co-operating with Protorius. On learning of the invasion 
Boshof, president of the Free State, proclaimed martial law throughout the 
■country, and called out his burghers. The inajointy of the burghers rallied 
to his support, and in n very short time a formidable force was got together 
to oppose the invaders. On the 25t.h of May, 1854, the two opposing forces 
faced one another on the banks of the Rhenoster. President Boshof not only 
managed to get together a considerable force within the Free State, but he 
received an offer of support from General Schoeman, the Tiansvaal leader in 
the Zoutpansberg district. Pretorius and Kmgcr, when they learned what 
had occurred, realised that they would have to sustain attack from both north 
and south, and abandoned their enterprise. Before leaving^ a treaty was 
signed, which amounted to an apology on the part of Pretorius. 

In 1858 the volksraad of the Free State \vere so tired of the responsibilities 
of independence, that they passed a resolution in favour of a confederation in 
some shape or form with the Cape Colony. This proposition received the 
strong support of Sir George Grey, at that time governor of Cape Colony, but 
his view did not commend itself to the home authorities, and was not adopted. 
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BORDER DISPUTES 

From the date of their first settlement in the Orange river territories, the 
Boers were continually at feud with their Basuto neighbours on the eastern 
border. In 1866 they organised a powerful expedition, and attacked Moshesh. 
The expedition was successful, Moshesh was defeated, and a treaty was arrived 
at, by which he gave up possession of a portion, of Basutoland, and acknowl- 
edged himself tlie subject of the Free State. This treaty did not, however, 
by any means terminate the strife; a period of feud continued, in the course 
of which Moshesh and his followere were reduced to very dire straits. Tliey 
appealed to Great Britain for assistance, and in 1869 a treaty was agreed to 
between the high commissioner and the Orange Free Slate, defining the bord- 
ers between the Orange Free State and Basutoland, All the fertile tract of 
country lying to the north of the Orange river and west of the Caledon, 
orighially a part of Basutoland, was ceded to the Free State. 

The Basutoland difficulties were no sooner arranged tlian the Free Staters 
found themselves confronted with a serious difficulty on their western border. 
In the years 1870-1871 a large number of diggers had settled on the diamond 
fields, which were situated on the boundary between the Griqua chief Watcr- 
boer and the Free State. At the time both the Free State and Waterboer 
claimed the district, and the Free State established a temporary government 
over the diamond fields, but the administration of this body was satisfactory 
neither to tlie Free State nor to the diggers. At this juncture Waterboer 
offered to place the territory under the administration of ^uoen Victoria. 
The offer was accepted, and on October 27tli, 1870, the district was pi’O- 
claimed, under the name of Griqualand West, British territory. Prosklent 
Brand contended at the time that Walerboer’s title was a bad one. The 
matter involved much coiTespondenco and no little irritation between the 
British government and the Free State until 1876. 

It was then finally disposed of by Lord Carnarvon, who granted to the Free 
State £00,000 in compensation for any possible harm or wrong whidx the 
Free State might have sustained from the annexatjon. In making this con- 
cession, it ia right to state that Lord Carnarvon, having gone into the question, 
declined to acknowledge any validity in the Free State claim to the territory 
in question. One thing at least is certain with regard to the diamond fields 
— they were the means of restoring the credit and prosperity of the Free 
State. In the opinion, moreover, of Doctor Theal, who has written the history 
of the Boer republics and has been a consistent supporter of the Boors, tho 
annexation of Griqualand West was probably in the best interests of the Free 
State. Fortunately at the time the Free Slate had an enlightened and liberal- 
minded ruler in President Brand, who avoided collislona and encouraged 
amicable relations with the British authorities. 

In spite of the troubles on her borders, the Free State, under Brand's 
beneficent and tactful guidance, made prograss in various directions. Villages 
^rang up, roads were constructed, and a postal service was established. 
Tea-planting was encouraged by the government. At the same time the Free 
State Boers, like their Ti’ansvaal neighboura, had drifted into financial straits. 
A paper currency had been iastitutod, and the notes — currently known as 
"bluebacks" — soon dropped to less than half their normal value. Com- 
merce was largely carried on by barter, and many eases of bankruptcy oc- 
curred in the state. But as British annexation in 1877 saved die Transvaal 
from bankruptcy, so did the influx of British and other immigrants to the 
diamond fields, in the early seventies, restore public credit and individual 
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prosperity to the Boors of the Free State. The diamond fields offered a ready 
market for stock and other agricultural produce. Money flowed into the 
pockets of the farmei-s. Public credit was restored. "Bluebacks” recovered 
par value, and were duly called in and redeemed by the government. At a 
later date valuable diamond mines were discovered within the Free State, of 
which the one at Jagersfontein is the richest. Capital from Kimberley and 
London were soon provided with which to work them. The relations between 
the diggers and the Free State Boers, after the question of the boundary was 
once settled, remained perfectly amicable down to the outbreak of the Boer 
war in 1899. 

In 1880, when a rising of the Boers in the Transvaal against Sir Owen 
Lanyon was threatening, President Brand showed every desire to avert the 
conflict. He suggested to the authorities at Cape Town that Sir Henry tie 
Villiers, chief justice of Cape Colony, should be sent into the Ti’ansvaal to 
endeavour to gauge the true state of affairs in that country. This suggestion 
was not acted upon, but when, in 1881, the Boers in the Transvaal broke out 
into open rebellion and war followed, Brand declmed to take any part in the 
struggle. At a later date he urged that peace should be brought about, and 
expressed his friendly sentiments towards the British government. In spite 
of the neutral attitude taken by Brand during this period, there can be no 
question tliat a certain number of the Free State Boers, living in the northern 
part of the Free State, went to the Transvaal and joined their brethren then 
in arms against the British government. In 1888 Sir John Brand died. He 
had been president of the country since 1863, and in him the Boers, not only 
in the Free State but in the whole of South Africa, lost one of the most en- 
lightened and most upright rulers and leaders they nave ever had. Through- 
out his long official career he remained on cordial terms of friendship with 
Great Britain. 


THE NEW RlEGIMB 

In 1889 an agreement was come to between the Free State and the Cape 
Colony government, whereby the latter were empowered . to extend, at their 
own cost, their railway system to Bloemfontein. The Free State retained the 
right to purchase this extension at cost, a right wliich they exercised within 
the course of a few years. In the same year Mr. Reitz was elected president 
of the Free State. His accession to the presidency marked the commence- 
ment of a new and disastrous line of policy in the public affairs of the country. 
Mr. Reitz had no sooner got into office than a meeting was arranged with 
President Kruger, at which various terms of the agreement dealing with the 
railways, terms of a treaty of amity and commerce, and what wm called a 
political treaty, were discussed and decided upon. The political treaty 
referred in general terms to a federal union between the two states^ and bound 
each of them to help the other, whenever the independence of either should 
be assailed or threatened from without, unless the state so called upon for 
assistance should be able to show the injustice of the cause of quarrel in. 
which the other state had engaged. In 1889 the Free State, having accepted 
the assistance of the Cape government in constructing its railway, entered 
into a customs union convention with them. In 1895 the Free State volksraad 
passed a resolution, in wliich they declared their readiness to entertain a 
proposition from the Transvaal in favour of some form of federal union. In. 
the same year President Reitz retired from the presidency of the Free State 
on the ground of ill-health, and was succeeded by Judge Steyn. In 1896 
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a further offensive and defensive alliance between the two republics was entered 
into, under which the Free State took up arms on the outbreak of hostilities 
with the Transvaal in 1899. 

In 1897 President Kruger, being bent on still further cementing the union 
with the Free State, himself visited Bloemfontein. It was on this occasion 
that President Kruger, referring to the London, convention, spoke of Queen 
Victoria as a hwmje Frau, an expression which caused a good deal of offence 
In England at the time, but which, to any one familiar with the homely 
phraseology of the Boers, obviously was not meant by Pre.siclent Kruger as 
insulting. _ In order to understand the attitude which the fh’ee State took at 
this time m relation to the Ti'ansvaal, it is necefssary to review the history of 
Mr, Reitz from an earlier date. Previous to his becoming president of the 
Free State he had acted as its chief justice, and still earlier in life had practised 
as an advocate in Cape Colony. In 1881 Mr. Reitz had, with his successor 
President Steyn, come under the influence of a clever German named Borolc- 
eiihamn, the editor of the Bloemfontein Express. These three men wore prin- 
cipally responsible for the formation of the Afrikander Bond. From 1881 
onwards there is no doulit that they cherished the one idea of an indopendent 
South Africa, in which a monopoly of independence was to bo held by the 
Boers. 


Brand during his lifetime had boon far too sagacious to be led away by 
this pseudo-nationalist dream. He did his utmost to dLscounlommcc the 
Bond when it was started by Mr. Reitz and Mr. Borckenhagen, inasmuch as 
he saw full well that it was calculated to cause mischief in the future. At the 
.same time his policy was guided by a sincere patriotism, which looked to tlie 
tr lie prosperity of the Free State as well ns to that of the whole of South Africa. 
It was only after his death that tlie fatal development of an exclusively 
Dutch policy arose in the Free State. From his death may bo dated the dis- 
astrous line of policy which led to the extinction of the stale n.s a republic. 
Ihe one prominent member of the volksraail who inherited the traditions and 
enlightened views of President Brand with mgard to the future of the Ihec 
State was Mr. G. J, Fraser, the son of a Presbyterian minister, wiio had acted 
as a minister in the Dutch Reformed church since the middle of the ccntuiw. 

The economic piogiess of the Free State, which begun with the discovery 
of the diamond fields, has been redoubled since the construction of the rail- 
way through its territory to Johannesburg, thus fully insLifying the forward 
commercial policy adopted in the teeth of Transvaal oppo,?ition, In illustra- 
tion of thi^s we have only to cite the fact that, in 1898-1899, out of a total 
radvj^ about £650,000, more than half represented the eaininga of the 


THE FREE STATE AND PHESIDENT KRUGER 

Bloemfontein in 1900 the British obtained possession of cer- 
tam state papem which raiitauicd records of negotiations between the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free Stete. The evidence contained in these state 
records so dearly marks the difference between the policy of Mr, Kruger and 

doctfmmte Jalf fif President Brand and his followers, that the 

At flip fiiS nf (ll / confemnees had taken place between the republics. 

wlif held in Pi-ctoria, there wore present President 

uugei, wita ins suite secretary and state attorney Messrs T\nk mid 

and a commission of the Transvaal volksrnad. On the other'side tlie deputa- 
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tioa from the Free State volksraad was composed of Messrs. Fraser, Klynveld 
and Myburgli. ' 

The result of this conference was a secret session of the Transvaal volks- 
raad and the proposition of a secret treaty with the Free State, by which each 
state should bind itself not to build railways to its frontier without the consent 
of the other, the eastern and northern frontiers of the Transvaal being excepted. 
The railway from Pretoria to Bloemfontein was to be proceeded wife; neither 
party was to enter the customs union ivithoufc the consent of the other. The 
Transvaal was to pay £20,000 annually to the Fi-ee State for Kss incurred for 
not having tlie railway to Cape Colony. Such a treaty as the one proposed 
would simply have enslaved the Free State to the Transvaal. It was rejected 
by the Free State volksraad in clue course, but Pr&sident Kruger determined 
on a still more active measure, and proceeded to interview President Brand 
at Bloemfontein. A series of meetings took place in October of the same year 
(1887). President Brand opened the proceedings by proposing a treaty of 
friendship and free trade between the two republics. President Kruger, how- 
ever, soon brushed these propositions aside, and responded by stating that, 
in consideration of the common enemy and the dangei's which threatened the 
republic, an offensive and defensive alliance must be preliminary to any 
closer union. Brand refused to alloiv the Free State to be committed to a 
suicidal treaty, or dragged into any wild policy, which the Transvaal might 
deem it expedient to adopt. The result of the whole conference was that 
Kruger returned to Pretoria completely baffled, and for a time the Free State 
was saved from being a party to the fatal policy into which others subse- 
quently drew it. Independent power of action was retained by Brand for the 
Free State in both the railway and customs union questions. 


THE BBEAIC AVITH GREAT BRITAIN 

After Sir John Brand's death, as already stated, Mr. Reitz became presi- 
dent, and consistently followed out that policy which, ns one of the founders of 
the Bond, he had endeavoured to maugurate throughout Dutch South Mrica. 
A series of agreements and measures in the volksraad gradually subordinated 
those time Free State interests which Brand had always protected to the mis- 
taken ambition and narrow views of the Transvaal. Mr. Fraser in vaui tried 
to stem the tide of Ki’ugerism within the Free State, but the extent to which 
it had travelled after Brand's death was evidenced by the election for president 
in February, 1896, when Mr. Steyn was elected against Mr, Fraser by forty-one 
votes to nmeteoii. That this election should have taken place immediately 
after the JamCiSon raid probably inci'Cased President Steyn's majority. At 
the same time the history of the state after Brand's death renders it probable 
that Mr. Fraser’s defeat was only a que.stion of degree. Mr. Fraser continued, 
down to the outbreak of the war of 1899, consistently to denounce the policy 
on which the Free State had embarked, warning his countiymen continually 
that this policy could have but one end — the loss of their independence. 
Underlying the state policy there was undoubtedly the belief, if not with 
President Steyn liiniself, at least with his followers, that the two republics 
combined would be more than a match for the power of Great Britain should 
hostilities eventually occur. 

In December, 1897, the Free State revised its constitution in reference to 
the franchise law, and the process of naturalisation was reduced from five to 
three years, "rhe oath of allegiance to the state was alone required, and no 
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reaunciation of nationality wag insisted upon. In 1898 the Free State also 
acquiesced in the fi-esh convention arranged with regard to the customs 
unions between the Cape Colony, Basutoland, and the Boehuannland prO' 
tectornte. These measures suggest that already a slight reaction against the 
extreme policy of President ICniger had set in. But events were moving rap^ 
idly in the 'ft’ansvaal, and mattei’S had proceeded too far for the Free State 
to turn back. In 1899 President Steyn suggested the conference at Bloem- 
fontein between President Kruger and Sir Alfred Milner, but this act, if It 
expressed at all a genuine desire for reconciliation, was too late. President 
Kruger had got the Free Skate ensnared in his meshes. The Free Stakers were 
bound prackieally hand and foot, under the offensive and defensive alliance, 
in ease hostilities arose with Great Britain, cither to denounce the policy to 
which they had so unwisely been secretly party, or to throw in their lot with 
the Transvaal. War occurred, and they accepted the inevitable consequence. 
In September, 1899, Sir Alfred Milner sent a despatch to President Steyn, 
informing him that the exigencies of the situation demanded that he should 
take some steps to protect his line of communications, and that he was sta- 
tioning a force near the Orange Free State frontier. Sir Alfred Milner at the 
same time expressed the hope that the difference between the British govern- 
ment and the Ti'ansvaal might still be adjusted, but if this hope wore disap- 
pointed, he should look to the Free State to preserve strict neutrality, in 
which case the integrity of their territory would in all circumstances be 
respected. In similar circumstances Sir John Brand had remained neutral in 
1881, but he was unfettered by any treaty with the Transvaal. For President 
Steyn and the Free State of 1899, in the light of the negotiations we have 
recorded, neutrality was impossible. Before war had actually broken out the 
Free State began to expel British subjects, and the very first act of war was 
committed by Free State Boors, who, on tho 11th of October, seized a brain 
upon the border belonging to Natal.* 


Tnn TnANsvAAii 

The historic life of the Transvaal begins with the Groat Tmk, or general 
exodus of tile Cape Colony Boers, who, being dissatisfied, especially with tho 
liberal policy of the British government towards the natives, removed north- 
wards m large numbers between the years 1833 and 1837. By 1830 some 
thousands had already crossed the Vaal, that is, had reached the ‘'Ti‘an.g- 
Vaal” country, which at that time was mostly unclor the sway of tho powerful 
refugee Zulu chief Moselekatse, whose princimil kraal was at Mosega in the 
present Mavico district on the west frontier. To avenge the massacre of some 
emigrant bands, the Boers under Maritz and Potgieter attacked and utlcrly 
I defeated Moselekatse at this place in 1837. Next year the Zulu chief with- 
drew beyond the Limpopo, where he founded the present Mnlabelc state 
between that river and the Zambesi, thus leaving the region between tho 
Vaal and Limpopo virtually in the hands of the brekkers. But their posi- 
tion was rendered insecure on the east side by tho military despotism of tho 
fierce Zulu chief Dingaan, who, after the murder of his brother Chaka, had 
asserted his authority over the whole of Zululand arid moat of the present 
Natal. The situation was rendered almost desperate by the coniploto roiito 
and Avholesale massacre (1838) of the right division of the emigrant iloers, 
who had ventured to cross the Buffalo under Peter Rctiof, and who were 
defeated by Dingaan, firet at Umkongloof (Aceldama), then at Weenon 
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(Weeping), and again soon after under Ilys, Maritz, and Potgieter, when as 
many as eight hundred fell before the irresistible onslaught of the disciplined 
Zulu warriors. 

At this critical juncture the trekkers were saved from utter extermination 
by Andries Pretorius of Graaf-Reinet, by whom Dingaan met with a first check 
before the close of 1838, followed in January, 1840, by a still more crushing 
defeat. Dingaan having been soon after murdered, the friendly Panda was 
set up in his place, and Natal proclaimed a Boer republic. But the British 
occupation of that territory in 1843 induced the Boers to retire in two bands 
across the Drakensberg, the southern division settling in the present Orange 
Free State, the northern again passing into the Transvaal, But, owing to 
internal dissensions, and the perpetual bickerings of the two most prominent 
personalities, Pretorius and Potgieter, all attempts at establishing an organised 
system of goverament throughout thsTransvaal ended in failure, till Pretorius 
induced the British government to sign the Sand River Convention (January 
17th, 1852), which virtually established the political independence of that 
region. The death both of Pretorius and Potgieter in 1853 prepared the way 
for a period of internal peace under Pretorius^ eldest son Martninus Wessela 
Pretorius, first president of the Dutch African Republic, whose title was after- 
wards altered (1858) to that of the South African Republic. But a fatal 
element of weakness lay in the persistent refusal of the Boers to treat the 
natives on a footing of equality, or even with common justice. The murder 
of Hermann Potgieter and family (1864), avenged by Pretorius at Makapan’s 
Cave, was followed (1856) by the Apprentice Law, establishing a system of 
disguised slavery, wliicli was further strengthened by the sanction (1858) of 
the Grond u>e(, or Fundamental Law, declaring that the " people will admit of 
no equality of persons of colour with the white inhabitants either in state or 
church.” Owing to this policy opposition was constantly shown both to the 
English traders, disposed to deal fairly with all, and to the missionaries, 
preachers of universal equality, as illustrated by the plunder of Livingstone’s 
house by the commando sent against the native chief Secheli in 1852.“ 

Apart from the trek Boers’ attitude towards the natives, their history in 
the Transvaal imtll 1877 shows that they carried with them to tlieir new 
homo a spirit hostile not merely, as has been represented by many writers, to 
British rule, but to civilised rule in any sha]^ or form. They and their 
fathers had, while still resident in the frontier districts of the colony, rebelled 
first of all against the government of the Dutch East India Company, and at 
a later date against the British government, because they resented in both 
cases any interference with their relations either to the natives or to one 
another. Governments within the Transvaal appointed by themselves, as 
a review of their history will show, fared no better, but even worse than those 
from the rule of which the Boors had withdrawn. 

In 1856 a series of public meetings among the Boers, summoned by Com- 
maudant-Gcneial Matthias Weasels Pretorius, was held at different districts 
m the Transvaal for the purpose of discussing and deciding whether the time 
had not arrived for abolishing the system of petty district goveramente which 
had hitherto existed. The result was that a representative assembly of dele- 
gates was elected, empowered to draft a constitution. In December this 
assembly met at Potehefstroom, and for three weeks was^ engaged in model- 
ling the constitution of the country. The new constitution made provision 
for a volksraad to which members were to be elected by the people f a 
period of two years, and in which the legislative function was vested. The 
administrative authority was to be vested in a president, aided by an execu- 
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tive council It Tvaa stipulated that members both of assembly and council 

should be members of the Dutcb Refonned church. ^ ^ 

In reviewing an incident so important in the history of the Transvaal os 
the appointment of the Potchefstroom assembly, it is of interest to note tiie 
gist of W complaint among the Boers which led to this vcvolution in the gov- 
ernment of the country as it had previously existed. In his Ilistmj of South 
Africa Theal says, "The community of Lydenburg" (the oldest district goV’ 
ernment) “was accused of attempting to domineer over the whole country, 
without any other right to pre-eminence than that of being composed of the 
earliest inhabitants, a right which it had forfeited by its opposition to tlie 
general weal " In later years this complaint was precisely that of the Uite 
landem at Johannesburg. In order to endeavour to conciliate one of these 
district governments at Zoutpansberg, the new-born assembly at Potchef- 
stroom appointed Mr, Schoeman, a commandant of tho Zoutpansberg dis- 
trict, commandant-general. This offer was, ho-wever, declined by Schoeman, 
and both Zoutpansberg and Lydenburg indignantly repudiated the new 
assembly and its constitution. The executive council, which had been 
appointed by the Potchefstroom assembly with Pretorius as presiclont, now 
took up a bolder attitude: they deposed Schoeman from all authority, de- 
clared Zoutpansberg in a state of blockade, and denounced Boers of the two 
northern districts as rebels. 

In order further to strengthen their position, PvetoviuB and his party also 
endeavoured to brmg about a union with the Fine State. With this intention 
they sent emissaries to the Free State government^ to make overtures on 
the subject. These overtures were rejected. Nothing daunted, Pretorius 
determined to win by force what he had failed to obtain by persuasion. There 
was a certain number of Free State Boers prepared to accede to the proposals 
of Pretorius, and relying on their aid, Pretorius entered into an intrigue to 
overthrow the president of the Free State, Boshof, and his government. Pre- 
torius placed himself at the head of a commando luid crossed the Vaal, 
betog joined by a certain number of Free Slate burghers. On learning of tho 
invasion, President Boshof immediately took energetic measures to defend 
his country. He proclaimed martial law, called out his bui’ghci'.s, and marched 
towards ICroonstad to meet the invadci’s At the same time Boshof received 
an offer from the outraged and deposed General Schoeman of Zoutpansberg to 
gather a force and come to his assistance. 

The forces of Pretorius and Boshof at length faced each other on oppo.sitc 
banlcs of the Rhenostcr river. Threatened from the north as well as the 
south, Pretorius now recognised that he was engaged in a dangcroii.s enter- 
prise. He had as his lieutenant on this occasion no loss a personage than Mr. 
btephanus Johannes Paulus Kruger, and to Mr. Kruger was eiitrustod tho 
task of bearing a flag of truce to the Free Staters, with an c.xprcssion of hope 
that a peaceful settlement might be arrived at. A treaty, containing an 
apology from Pretorius, was agreed upon, and the invading force withdrew. 
By the year 1860, the foregoing events notwithstanding, Zoutpansberg and 
Lydenburg had become incorporated with the republic. Schoeman hail 
accepted tlie post of commandant-general, and Pretoria was made tho scat of 
government and capital of the country. The state was now apparently 
united, and the government founded on the Avill of the people, Tho Sepa- 
ratist church of Holland in the year 1858 sent out a young expositor of its 
doctrines, named Postma. This minister settled at Ru.steiiburg and founded 
the first branch of the Dopper sect, a sect which has since become famous ill 
the Transvaal, as well as in the Free State and even Cape Colony. Tho tenets 
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of the Separatist Reformed (or Dopper) church do not call for close analysis 
here. It will bo sufficient to say that they approached somewhat those held 
by the Scottish covenanted. They raised strong objection to the singing of 
hymns, other than paraphrases of Scripture, as part of the churcli seiviee. 
Of this sect Paul Kruger, who resided near Rustenburg, became an adherent! 

In 1860 a curious sequel to the mvasion of the Free State by Pretorius 
occurred. Pretorius, while still president of the Ti’ansvaal, was elected presi- 
dent of the Free State. He thereupon obtained six months' leave of absence 
and repaired to Bloemfontein, in the hope of peacefully bringing about a 
union between the two republics. He had no sooner left the Transvaal than 
the old Lydenburg party, headed by Potgieter, landdrost of Lydenburg, 
protested that the union would be much more beneficial to the Free State 
than to the people of Lydenburg, and followed this up with the contention 
that it was illegal for any one to be president of the South African Republic 
and the Free State at the same time. Pretorius, apparently in disgust at the 
whole situation, resigned. Mr, J, H. Grobelaar, who had been appointed 
president during the temporary absence of Pretorius, was requested to letnam 
m office. The immediate followers of Pretorius now became extremely 
incensed at the action of the Lydenburg party, and a mass meeting was held 
at Polchcfstroom, where it was resolved that: (1) the volksraad no longer 
enjoyed its confidence; (2) that Pretorius should remain president of the 
South African Republic, and have a year’s leave of absence to bring about 
miion with the Free State; (3) that Schoeman should act ns president during 
the absence of Pretorius; (4) that before the return of Pretorius to resume his 
duties a new volksraad should be elected. 

The events of the year 1860, as well as of all the years that followed down 
to British annexation in 1877, show that licence rather than liberty, n narrow 
spirit of faction rather tlian patriotism, were the dominant instincts of the 
IBoor. Had the fusion of the two little republics which Pretorius sought to 
bring about, and from which apparently the Free State was not averse, 
actually been accomplished in 1860, it is more than probable that a republican 
state on liberal lines, with some prospect of permanence and stability, might 
have been formed. But n narrow, distrustful, grasping policy on the part of 
whatever faction might be dominant at the tune invariably prevented tlie 
slate from acquiring stability and security at any stage of its history. On no 
less than three occasions, unique opportunities were afforded for consolidating 
and establishing this republic. The first of these occasions we have dealt 
with. The second occurred in 1887, and the third in 1805. Of these oppor- 
tunities no advantage was taken. 

The complications that ensued on the action of the Pretorius party subse- 
quent to his resignation were interminable and complicated. Some of the 
new party wore arraigned for treason and fined; and for several months^ there 
• were once more two acting presidents and two rival governments within the 
Transvaal. At length Commandant Paul Ki'uger called out the biirghei's of 
his district and entered into the strife. In 1864, after a series of intestine 
quarrels, a conference was held lasting six days, followed by a new election for 
president, and once more Pretorius was called upon to fill that office. ILruger 
was appointed commandant-general. 

Civil strife for a time was now at an end, but the injuries inflicted on the 
state were deep and lasting. The public funds were exhausted; taxes, always 
an abomination to the Tmnsvaal Boer, were not only in arrear, but impossible 
to collect; and the natives on the bordere of the country and in the mountaim 
of the north, taking advantage of the anarchy that prevailed, had thrown off 
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all allegiauce to the state. The prestige of the countiy was practically gone, 
not only with the world outside, but, what was of still more moment, with her 
neighbour the Free State, which felt that a federation with the Transvaal, 
which the Free State once had sought but which it now definitely foreswore, 
was an evil avoided and not an advantage lost. A charge frequently laid at 
the door of the Boers, at that time and since, was that of enslaving the black 
races. It is true that laws prohibiting slavery were in existence, but the Boer 
who periodically took up arms against his own appointed government was not 
likely to be, nor was he, restrained by laws. Natives were openly transferred 
from one Baer to another, and the fact that they were described as apprentices 
by the farmers did not in the least alter the status of the native, who to all 
intents and purposes became the property of his master. 

In 1865 ail empty exchequer called for drastic measures, and the volksraad 
determined to endeavour to meet their liabilities and provide for fvirthor con- 
tingencies by the issue of notes. Paper money was thus introduced, and in 
a very short time fell to a considerable discount. In this same year the 
farmers of the Zoutpansberg district were driven into laagers by a native 
rising which for some considerable time they were unable to suppress. Schoe- 
mansclal, a village at the foot of the Zoutpansberg, W'as the most important 
settlement of the district, and the most advanced outpost in European occu- 
pation at that time in South Africa. At length a small relief party pro- 
ceeded to the district, but they iiad no sooner arrived than dissensions arose 
between them and some of the more turbulent spirits of the Zoutpansberg, 
Ultimately Schoeraansdal and a considerable portion of the district wero 
abandoned, and Schoemansdal finally was burned to ashes by a party of 
natives. 


Meanwliile the public credit and finances of the Transvaal went from bad 
to worse, Tlie paper notes already issued had been constituted by the law 
legal tender for all debts, but in 1868 their power of actual purchase was only 
30 per cent, compared with that of gold, and by 1870 it had fallen ns low as 
25 per cent. Civil servants, who were paid in this depreciated scrip, natiirally 
suffered considerable distress. The revenue for 1869 was sUvlcd as £31,511; 
the expenditure at £30,836. The discovery of gold at Tati led President 
Pretorius in 1868 to issue a pToolamation extending his territories on the wc,st 
and north so as to embrace the gold field, and on the east so aa to advance 
considerably over the Portuguese boundary. This proclamation was followed 
by protests on the part of her majesty’s high commissioner. Sir Philip Wode- 
house, as well as on the part of the consul-general for Portugal in South 
Africa. The boundary on the east was settled by a treaty with Portugal in 
1870; that on the west was dealt with in 1871, 

The Sand River Convention of 1852 had not clearly defined the western 
border of the state, and the discovery of gold at Tati to the nortliwest, to- 
gether with the discovery of diamonds on the Voai in 1867, doulitlcss olTcred 
Pretorius every inducement to extend his boundary. Although to-day the 
great diamond luines are south of the Vaal river, it so happened that the early 
discoveries of diamonds were made chiefly on the northern bank of tho Vnal 
near the site of the town now known as Barldy West, This territory was 
c aimed by the South African Republic, by some of the Batlapiiig tribe, and 
algo by Mr. Davul Amot, on behalf of Nicholas Waterboev, the chief of tho 
a TciCB of ba»stards sprung from tlie illicit intercourse between Boors 
and native women, who had been settled north of the Orange since 1834. In 
order to settle the boundary question, an arbitration court was appointed, 
consisting of a Ti'ansvaal landdrost, Mr. O’Reilly, on behalf of ilm Boutll 
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African Republic, and Mr. John Campbell on behalf of the other claimants 
with Lieutenant-Governor Keate of Natal aa final referee. The two judges 
disagreed, and the final decision, afterwards known as the Keate award was 
given by the referee. The decision was in favour of Waterboer, and conceded 
to him the boundary line to the north and northeast which his agent Arnot 
had claimed for him. Following on this decision, Waterboer offered his ter- 
ritory to Queen Victoria. The offer was accepted, and the territory became 
British under the title of Griqualand West. The Keate award practically 
brought Bechuanalaud into existence as a separate state, and thus kept the 
great trade route to the north open to British enterprise. 

The award caused a strong feeling of resentment among the Boers, and 
led to the resignation of President Pretorius and his executive. The Boers 
now cast about to find a man who should have the necessary ability, as they 
said, to negotiate on equal terms with the British authorities should any 
future question of dispute arise. With this view they approached Sir John 
Henry Brand, president of the Free State, and asked him to allow them to 
nominate him for the presidency of the South African Republic. To this 
Brand would not consent. The Boers then invited the reverend Thomas 
Francois Burgers, a member of a well-known Cape Colony family and a min- 
ister of the Dutch Reformed church, to allow himself to be nominated, Burg- 
ers accepted the offer, and in 1872 was duly elected president. In 1871 gold 
1 ‘eefs were discovered in the Zoutpansberg district near Marabastad, and 
already a few gold-seekers from Europe and Cape Colony began to prospect 
the northern portions of the Transvaal. The miners and prospectors did not, 
however, exceed a few hundred in number for several years, and it was not until 
1882 that they began to make themselves felt as a political and an important 
commercial factor in the development and futm'e of the country. 

The appointment of Burgers to the presidency in 1872 was anew departure, 
Hitherto the Boeis had always chosen one of their own number aa president, 
but in Burgers they had selected a man from outside for the express purpose 
of securing an educated and capable leader. In a measure Burgers may be 
said to have fulfilled their choice. He was able, active, and enlightened, but 
he was unfortunately a visionary rather than a man of affairs or sound judg- 
ment. Instead of reducing chaos to order and concentrating his attention, 
as Brand had done so wisely in the Free State, on establishing security and 
promoting industry in the country, he took up Avith all its entanglements, the 
old misguided policy of intrigues with native chiefs beyond the border and 
the dream of indefinite expansion. 

On. his return to the Ti'ansvaal in 1876, after a trip to Europe in a futile 
endeavour to raise a loan of £300,000 for the construction of a railivay to 
Delagoa Bay, Burgers found that the condition of affairs in the state was worse 
than ever. The acting president, Joubert, had, in his absence been granted 
leave by the volksraad to cany out various measui'es opposed to the public 
welfare; native lands had been indiscriminately allotted to adventurers, and 
a war with Secocoeni, a native chief on the eastern borders of the coimtry, 
was imminent, A commando was^ called out, which the president himself 
led. The expedition was an ignominious failure, and many burghera did not 
hesitate to as.sign their non-success to the fact that Burgers’ views on religious 
questions were not sound. Burgeis then proceeded to levy taxes, which were 
never paid; to enroll troops, which never marched; and to continue the head 
of a government which had neither resources, credit, nor power of admin- 
istration. In 1877 the Ti'ansvaal one-pound notes were valued at one shilling 
cash. Add to this condition of things the fact that the Zulus were threatening 
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the Ti'ansvaal on its western border, and the picture of utter collapse which 
existed in the state is complete. In 1877 the condition of the Transvaal 
appeared so menacing to the peace of South Africa that Sir Tlieophilus Shep- 
stone was despatched to the country by the high commissioner, Sir Henry 
Barkly, to confer with President Burgers as to its future government. 

By this time Burgers had had his eyes opened to the true state of things. 
He was no longer blinded by the foolish optimism of a visionary who had 
woven fine-spim theories of what an ideal republic might be. He had lived 
among the Boers and attempted to lead their government. He had found 
their idea of liberty to be anarchy, their native policy to be slavery, and their 
republic to be a sham. His was a bitter awakening, and the bitterness of it 
found expression in some remarkable words addressed to the volksniad: "I 
would rather,'' said Burgers in March, 1877, "be a policeman under a strong 
government than the president of such a state. It is you — you membens of 
the raad and the Boers — who have lost the country, who have sold your 
independence for a drink. You liave ill-treated the natives, you have shot 
them down, you have sold them into slavery, and now you have to pay the 
penalty. To-day a bill for £1,000 was laid before mo for signature, but I 
would sooner have cut off my right hand tlian sign that paper, for I have not 
the slightest ground to expect that when that bill becomes due there will be 
a penny to pay it with." 

BUrriSH ANNEXATION (1877 A.D.) 

After spending some months at Pretoria, Sliepstono satisfied liimsolf thot 
annexation was the only poasible salvation for the Transvaal. The treasury 
was empty, the Boera refused to pay their taxes, and there was no power to 
enforce them. A public debt of £215,000 existed, and government con- 
tractors were left unpaid. Out of a male population of leas than nine thousiuiil, 
three thousand had already signed a petition for annexation. Sir Tlieophilus 
Shepstone therefore, in. April, 1877, issued a proclamation annexing the 
country. The proclamation stated; “It is the wisli of her mo-st gracious 
majesty that it [the state] shall enjoy the fulle.st legislative privileges com- 
patible with the circumstances of the country and the inteUigcnco of its 
people." The wisdom of the step taken by Shepstone has been called in 
question. No one who acquaints himself with the simple facts of the position 
will deny that Shepstone’s task was an extremely difficult one, and that he 
acted with care and moderation. The best evidence in favour of the stop is 
to be found in the publicly expressed views of the stale’s own president, 
Burgers, already quoted. Moreover, the menace of attack on the Zulu side 
was a pressing anti serious one. Even before annexation had occurred, Shep- 
stone felt the danger so acutely that he sent a message to CclUwayo, the Zulu 
chief, warning him that British annexation was about to bo proclaimed and 
that invasion of the Tinnsvaal would not bo tolerated. To this warning 
Cottiwayo, who, encouraged by the defeat of the Boers at iSecocooni’s hands, 
had already gathered his warriore together, replied* “I thank my father 
Somtseu [Shepstone] for his message. I am glad that he has .sent it, because 
the Dutch liave tired me out, and I intended to fight with thorn and to drive 
them oyer the Vaal.” 

A still further reason for Shepstone’s annexation, given by Sir Bartlo 
Preve, was that Burgers had already sought alliance with continental powers, 
and Shepstone had no reason to doubt that if Great Britain refused to inter- 
fere, Germany would intervene. The only military force at ShepsLono's 
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cominaiid Jifc tho tini6 of Annoxsition was twBiity-fivc policGiucHi snd it is 
quite certain that, apart from the attitude of President Burgers, which cannot 
be said to have been one of active opposition, a large munber, probably a 
majority ol the Boers, accepted the annexation with complacency. Burgers 
hunself loft the Transvaal a disappointed, heart-broken man, and a deathbed 
statement published some time after his decease throws a lurid light on the 
intrigues which arose both before and after annexation. He shows how for 
purely personal ends, Kruger allied himself with the British faction who were 
agitating for annexation, and in order to undermine him and endeavour to 
gain the presidency actually urged the Boers to pay no taxes. Plowever this 
may be. Burgers was crushed, but as a consecjuence the British government 
and not Paul Kruger was, for a time at least, master of the Transvaal. In 
view of his attitude before annexation, it was not surprising that Kruger 
should be one of the first men to agitate against it afterwards. The work of 
destruction had gone too far. The plot had miscarried. And so ICi-uger and 
Jorissen were the first to approach Lord Carnarvon with an appeal for revoca- 
tion of tho proclamation. To this request Lord Carnaivon’s reply was that 
the act of annexation was an irrevocable one. Unfortunately, the train of 
events in England favoured the intrigues of the party who were bent on getting 
the annexation cancelled. In 1878 Lord Carnarvon resigned, and there were 
other evidences of dissension in the British cabinet. 

Kruger, who since the annexation had held a salaried appointment under 
the British government, became one of a deputation to England, On this 
occasion Sir T. Shepstone not unnaturally determined to dispense with his 
further services as a government servant. In the beginning of 1379 Shep- 
atone was recalled and Colonel Owen Lanyon, an entire stranger to the Bocra 
and their language, was appointed his successor as administrator in the 
Transvaal. In the meantime, the Zulu forces which tlireatened the Transvaal 
had been turned against tlie British, and the disaster of Isandhlwana occurred. 
Rumours of British defeat soon reached the Transvaal, and encouraged the 
disaffected party to become still bolder in their agitation against British rule. 

In April, Sir Bartlc Frere visited Pretoria and conferred with the Boers. 
He assured them that they might look forward to complete self government 
imder the crown, and at the same time urged them to sink political differences 
and join hands with the British against their common enemy, the Zulus. The 
Boers, however, continued to agitate for complete independence, and with the 
honourable exception of Piet Uys, a gallant Boer leader, and a small band of 
followers, who assisted Colonel Evelyn Wood at Hlobani, the Boers held 
entirely aloof from the conflict with the Zulus, a campaign which cost Great 
Britain many lives and £5,000,000 before the Zulu power was finally broken. 
In June Sir Garnet Wolscley went to South Africa as commander of the forces 
against the Zulus, and as high commissioner "for a time," in place of Sir 
Bartle Frore, of the Transvad and Natal. After the settlement of the Zulu 
question, Sir Garnet Wolselcy proceeded to Pretoria and immediately organ- 
ised an expedition against the old Ti’ansvaal enemy Secocoeni, who throughout 
the Zulu campaign had been acting under the advice of Cettiwayo. Seco- 
cooni’s stronghold was captured and his forces disbanded. 

It will be seen from this review of the events following annexation that the 
first work accomplished, over and above establishing a solvent and responsible 
government in the country, was the demolition by the British of the two 
native foes who for so long liad harassed the Boers. In speaking, after the 
conclusion of the native wars, on the question of the I’evocation of the Act of 
Annexation, Sir Garnet Wolseley assured the Boers at a public gathermg that 
n, w. — yot. xxrif v 
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so long aa tl\e sun shone the British flag would fly at Pretoria. In May, 1880, 
he returned to England. Meanwhile events in Great Britain had once more 
taken a turn which gave eneouragcnient to the disaffected Boers, Already in 
November, 1879, Gladstone had conducted his Midlothian campaign. In his 
speeches he denounced in the stronge.st terms the annexation which had been 
carried out by the Beaconsfield government. Referrmg to Cyprus and the 
Transvaal, he went so far as to say,_ “If those acquisitions were as valuable 
as they are valueless, I would repudiate them, because they were obtained by 
means dishonourable to the character of our country." Expressions such aa 
these were translated into Dutch and distributed among the Boers by some of 
their leaders, and it is impossible not to admit that they exercised a good deal 
of influence in fanning the agitation for retrocession already going on in the 
Transvaal. So keenly were the Midlothian speeches appreciated by the Boeia 
that the Boer committee wrote a letter oi thanks to Mr. Gladstone, and 
expressed the hope that, should a change in the government of Great Britain 
occur, “the injustice done to the Transvaal mi^it find redress,’' 

In April, 1880, this change in the British government did occur. Glad- 
stone became prime minister, and shortly afterwards Frero was recalled. 
Could events be more auspicious for the partly seeking retrocession? If words 
in the mouth of air ex-minister at election time meant anything, retrocession 
could only be a matter of time. The loyalists, not only in the Transvaal, but 
throughout South Africa, were disheartened and disgusted. The retrocession 
party in tlie Ti-onsvaal redoubled their efforts and their appeals.^ They wore 
not destined to meet with such immediate success os the British premier’s 
speeches, delivered during the beat of an election, very naturally led them to 
anticipate. On being directly appealed to by Kruger and Joubort, Mr. Glad- 
stone replied that the liberty which they sought might be “ most easily and 
promptly conceded to the Transvaal as a member of a South African con- 
federation.” This was not at all what was wanted, and Iho agitation con- 
tinued, Meanwhile in the Transvaal itself, concurrently with the change of 
prime mmister and high commissioner, the administrator Colonel Lanyon, 
began vigorously to enforce taxation among the Boers. Men who would not 
pay taxes to their own appointed governments, and who wore daily oxpectmg 
to be allowed to return to that condition of anarchy which they had come to 
regard as the normal order of things, were not likely to respond willingly to the 
tax-gatherer’s demands. That many of them refused payment m the circum- 
stances which existed was natural. 

TUB FIRST BOER WAR (1880-1881 A.D.) 

In November matters were brought to a head by some wagons being seized 
for the non-payment of taxes, and promptly retaken from tlie sheriff by a 
party of Boem. Lanyon began to recognise that the position was becoming 
grave, and wired to Sir George Colley, the high oominiasioner of Southeast 
Africa, for military aid. This, Ijowevcr, was not iinjnediately available, and 
the Boere in public meeting at Paardekraal resolved once more to proclaim 
the South African Republic, and in the meantime to appoint a triumvirate, 
consisting of Kruger, Pretorlus, and Joubert, who were to act as a i)rovisionai 
goveimment. Within three days of the Paardekraal meeting a letter was sent 
to the administrator demanding the keys of the government olfices within 
forty-eight hours. Mostilities forthwith began, and then followed a scries of 
the most disastrous skirmishes, the most coutradietoi-y and most vacillating 
changes of policy which have ever embarrassed a military force or discredited 
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a government. No outbreak or rebellion ever occurred under more anomalous 
conditions. While the admmistrator and high commissioner were endeavour- 
ing to carry out with very inadequate resources the declared policy of the 
British government and their own instructions, continual pressure was being 
put on the British prime minister, not only from the insurgent Boers but from 
his own followers, to carry out the policy he had avowed while out of office, 
and to grant the retrocession of the countiy. But it was not until Great 
Britain was suffering from the humiliation of defeat that the premier was 
convinced that the time for granting that retrocession had arrived. Tie first 
shots fired were outside Potchefstroom, which was then occupied by a small 
British garrison, who, aided by the loyal inhabitants of the toivn, successfully 
sustained a siege of the place imtil after the close of the war. On December 
29 til, a small body of some 240 men, chiefly belonging to the 94th regiment, 
while marching from Lydonbuvg to Pretoria, were surprised and cut up by 
the Boer forces. Half the men were killed and wounded, the other half, 
including some officers, were taken prisoner’s. Of tlie pi'isoners, captains 
Elliott and Lambert were subsequently treacherously shot by the Boors while 
crossing a stream after they had been released on parole. In the meantime 
Pretoria, Rustenburg, Lydenburg, and other small towns had been placed in a 
position of defence under the directions of Colonel Bellairs, who remained in 
command at Pretoria, the garrison consisting of a small number of troops and 
the loyal inhabitants. Sir George Colley, with about fourteen hundred men, 
marched towards the Transvaal frontier, but before reaching it he found, on 
January 24th, 1881, that the Boers had already invaded Natal and occupied 
Laing's Nek. He pitched his camp at Ingogo.« 

Disaster followed disaster in rapid succession. On January 28th, with a 
battalion of the 58th infantry and a company of mounted infantry, he made 
a rash and desperate attempt to dislodge the forces of two thousand Boers 
who had firmly intrenched themselves on the heights of Laing's Nek. The 
re.sult was disastrous and the British retired with a loss of 190 officers and 
men. On Eebruaiy 8th, while eonductmg a reconnoitring party ol three 
Iniudrcd on the Newcastle road on Ingogo heights, Colley was surprised by a 
superior Boer force and only after the severest sort of fighting, in which he lost 
half his men, was he able to cut his way back to the main body of his troops.® 
On February 27th came the crowning disaster of Majuba hill. Majuba is 
a flat topped mountain towering some two thousand feet over the western side 
of Laing’,s Nek. Colley conceived the idea of ascending it and thus turning 
the flank of the Boer position. With five hundred and fifty-four men selected, 
from various regiments, the ascent was made on the night of the 26th. In the 
morning the Boers saw the force on Majuba and for a moment thought of 
abandoning their position. On second thought they determined to make a 
bold attempt to drive Colley off the hill. Less than two hundred volunteers 
under General Nicholas Smit carried out the feat of actually storming the top 
of Majuba. Creeping up under cover of the steep hill-side they gradually 
worked their way up, shooting every man that exposed himself on the summit. 
No attempt had been made to occupy the lower slopes which commanded the 
approach, and the bayonet charge which might have saved the day at the last 
moment was never carried out. The Britisli troops broke and rushed head- 
long down the hill. Sir G, Colley and ninety-one men were killed, one hundred 
and thirty-four wounded, and a number of prisoners taken. Of the Boers one 
man was killed outright and another died afterwards of his wounds.^ 

Ten cla 3 ',s previous to the disaster at Majuba, Sir Evelyn Wood had arrived 
at Newcastle with reinforcements. On Colley's death lie assumed comraana, 
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and on March 6th concluded an armistice with Joubert at Laing’s Nek. Lord 
Kimberley then telegraphed offermg an amnesty to the Boers. Gladstone 
announced in parliatneiit that an opportunity for a settlement of affairs in the 
Transvaal had arisen. On March 6th the terms of peace were arranged 
between the Boers and Sir Evelyn Wood. The most important of tliese terms 
were that the Ti’ansvaal should have complete self goyemnient under British 
suzerainty, and that a British resident should be stationed at Pretoria, TJie 
treaty of peace practically conceded all that the Bow’S demanded, and was 
never regarded as anything else than surrender either by the Boers or the 
loyalists m South Africa. It had hardly been concluded when Sir Frederick 
Roberts arrived at the Cape with ten thousand troops, and after spending 
forty-eight hours there returned to England. 

In the meantime, while the English general was making a treaty under the 
instructions of British ministers on the frontier, the beleaguered garrisons of 
Pretoria, Potchefstroom, and other smaller tovns were stoutly and gallantly 
holding their onna. The news of the surrender reached Pretoria through Boer 
sources, and when first received there was laughed at by the garrison and 
inhabitants as a Boer joke. When the bitter truth was at length realised, the 
British flag was dragged through the dust of Pretoria streets )iy outraged 
Englishmen. At Potchefetroora the garrison under Colonel Winsloe were hard 
pressed. During the siege a third of their number liad been killed and 
wounded. The Boer commander, Cronje, was duly informed of the armistice 
by his leaders, but in spite of tins knowledge continued the siege for ten days 
afterwards, until Winsloe and his little band were compelled to surrendor. 
In May the terms of settlement already agreed upon were drawn up nt Pre- 
toria in the foim of a convention and signed. The preamble to the Pretoria 
Convention of 1881 contained in. brief hut explicit terms the grant of self 
government to the Boers, subject to Britiish suzerainty. In later j^oars, when 
the Boers desired to regard the whole of this convention (and not merely the 
articles) as cancelled by the London Convention of 1884, and with it the 
suzerainty which was only mentioned in the preamble, Mr. Cliamboriain 
pointed out that if the preamble to this iirstrument wore considered cancelled, 
so also would the grpt of self government bo cancelled. The Pretoria Con- 
vention contained thirty-three articles. The most important of thc.se re.sorvod 
to her majesty “the control of the external relations of the said state, including 
the conclusion of treaties and the conduct of diplomatic intercourse witii 
foreign powei's,” and the right to march troops through the Transvaal. The 
boundaries of the state were defined, and to them the Tnuusvaal was strictly 
to adhere. 

The retrocession of the Transvaal was a terrible blow to the loyalists. The 
Boers on the other hand, found themselves in better plight than they liad 
ever bep before. Their native foes Cettiwayo and Secococni had been cruslicd 
by British force,s; their liabilities 'vvci’e consolidated into a debt to Great Brit- 
ain, to be repaid at convenience and leisure — as a matter of fact, not even 
interest was paid for some time. If ever a small state was well treated by a 
large one, the Transvaal was so in the retrocession of 1881. TJnfortunately, 
this magnanimity was forthcoming after defeat. It appeared as though a 
virtue had been made of a necessity, and the Boers never could regard it in 
any other light. 

The new volksraad had scarcely been returned, and Kruger elected pres- 
ident, before a system of government concessions to private individuals was 
started.^ These concessions, in so far as they prejudiced the commerce and 
general interests of the inhabitants, consisted chiefly in the granting of monop- 
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olies. Among tlie first monopolies which were granted in 1882 was one for the 
manufacture of spirituous liquor. The system continued steadily down to 
1899, by which time railways, dynamite, spirits, iron, sugar, wool, bricks, 
jam, paper, and a number of other things, were all of them articles of monopoly. 
In 1882 also began that alteration of the franchise law which subsequently 
developed into positive exclusion of all but the original Boer burghers of the 
country from the franchise. In 1881, on the retrocession, full franchise rights 
could be obtained after two years’ residence; in 1882 the period of residence 
was increased to five years. Meanwhile the land-hunger of the Boeis became 
stimulated rather than checked by the regaining of the independence of their 
country. On the western border intrigues were already going on with petty 
tribal chiefs, and the Boem drove out a portion of the Ba-Rolongs from their 
lands, setting up the so-called republics of Stellaland and Goshen. This act 
called forth a protest from Lord Derby, the minister chiefly responsible for 
the Pretoria Convention, stating that ho could not recognise the right of Boer 
freebooters to set up governments of their own on the Tkunsvaal borders. 
This protest, however, had no effect upon the freebooters, who issued one 
proclamation after another until in November, 1883, they united the two new 
republics under the title of the United States of Stellaland. Simultaneously 
with this "irresponsible” movement for expansion, President Kruger, having 
found the policy of putting pressure upon Great Britain so successtul, pro- 
ceeded to London to interview Lord Derby and endeavour to induce him to 
dispense with the suzerainty, and to withdraw other clauses in the Pretoria 
Convention on foreign relations and natives, which were objectionable from 
the Boer point of view. Moreover, Kruger significantly requested that the 
term South African Republic should be substituted for Transvaal State. 

The result was the London Convention of 1884, In this document a fresh 
set of articles was substituted for those of the Pretoria Convention of 1881. 
In the articles of the new convention the boundaries were once more defined, 
and to them the Transvaal was bound " strictly to adhere." In what followed 
it must always be remembered that Lord Derby began by emphatically 
rejecting the first Boer draft of a treaty on the ground that no treaty was 
possililc except between equal sovemign states. Moreover, it is undeniable 
that Lord Derby acted as though he was anxious to appear to be giving th^ 
Boers what they wanted. He would not formally abolish the suzerainty, but 
he was willmg not to mention it; and though, as before stated, in .substituting- 
new articles for those of the Pretoria Convention he left the preamble un- 
touched, lie avoided anything which could commit the Boer delegates to a- 
formal recognition of that fact. On the other hand, he was most indignant 
when in the Iiouso of lords he was accused by Lord Cairns of impairing British 
interests and relinquishing the queen’s suzerainty. He declared that he had 
preserved the thing in its substance, if he had not actually used the word; and 
this view of the matter was always officially maintained in the colonial office 
(which, significantly enough, dealt with Tiunsvaal affairs) whatever the polit- 
ical party in power. Unfortunately, the timid way in which it was done made 
as ineffaceable an inwression on Kruger even as the surrender after Majuba, 
Article 4 stated; "The South African Republic will conclude no treaty or 
engagement with any state or nation other than the Orange Free State, nor 
with any native tribe to the eastward or westward of the republic, until the 
same has been approved by her majesty the queen.” The othef article to 
which the greatest interest was subsequently attached was Article 14: "All 
Iversons, other than natives, conforming themselves to the laws of the South 
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African Republic (1) will have full liberty, with their families, to enter, travel, 
or reside in any part of the South African Republic; (2) they will be entitled 
to hire or possess houses, manufactories, warehouses, shops, and premises; 
(3) they may carry on their commerce eitlier in person or by any agents whoni 
they may think fit to employ; (4) they will not be subject, in respect of their 
persons or property or in respect of their commerce or industry, to any taxes, 
whether general or local, other than those which arc or may be imposed upon 
citizens of the said republic.” 

As the freebooters continued their operations in Bechuanaland, Sir IIcvculcs 
Robinson despatched the Reverend J. Mackenzie to adjust matters and if nec- 
essary “to order tlie ejectmenl/ of the pemons now trespassing at Rooi 
Grond.” Mr. Mackenzie met with but partial success, anti Mr. Rhodes was 
sent to succeed him, but tho latter equally failed to bring about a sciUoment. 
Meanwhile President Kruger “provisionally” proolaimcd and ordfiincd, “in 
the interests of humanity,” that the territory in dispute should bo under the 
protection of the South African Republic. Public protests were made in Capo 
Town and throughout the colony against this last act of aggression, and in 
October^ 1884, Sir Charles Warren was despatched by tho Britfeh government 
to “ pacifieate” and “ hold tho country ” pending further inslruotioiis. There- 
upon President Kruger withdrew his proclamation. Sir Charloa Warren sub- 
sequently broke up the freebooters’ two states, and occupied the country 
without a shot being fired. The expedition cost Great Briljiin a million and 
a half, but the attempt at further extension westwards was foiled. 

At the eastern border a similar policy was followed by tlic Boers, ami in 
thus instance with more success. Following up the downfall of the Zulu 
power after the British eonqiiest in 1879, several parties of Boers began in- 
triguing with the petty chiefs, and in January, 1883, in the presence of ton 
thousand Zulus, they proclaimed Dinizulu, the son of Cettiwayo, to bo king 
•of Zululand. As a “reward” for their sqrvicos to the Zulus, the Boors thou 
took over from them a tract of counti'y in which they established a now re- 
public. Encouraged by success, the Boev claims were extended until at the 
end of 1885 they claimed about Uuec fourths of the whole Zulu territory. In 
1886 the new republic, with limits considerably narrowed, was recognisml by 
■Great Britain, and the territory became incorporated with the Ti’ansvatil in 
1888. Their eastern boundary, in the teeth of the spirit of tho convoutious 
nncl with but scant observance of the latter, was by this means eventually 
considerably extended. A similar policy eventually brought Swaziland 
almost entirely under their dominion. 

Meanwhile, events occurring within the stale augured ill for tho future of 
the country. In 1884 a concession to a number of Hollander and Gcj-maa 
capitalists of all rights to make railways in the stale led to the formation of 
the Netherlands Railway Company. This company, which was not actually 
noated till lo87, was destined to exercise n disastrous influence upon the 
. r digging, which had commenced with the discovery 

^ ” the Zoutpansberg and Lydenburg gold fields, had hitherto enjoyed in 

Hie rrausvaal but a precarious existence. In 1883 tho discovery of Moodie’s 
Reel near the Kaap valley led to a considerable influx of diggers and pros- 
pectors, In 1886 the Rand gold, fields, which had just been discovered, were 
proclaimed and Johannesburg wna founded. From that time tho gold indus- 
try made steady progress until the Hand gold mines proved the richest and 
most productive gold field m the world. As the industry prospered, so did 
the European population increase. The revenue of the state went up by 
leaps and bounds. In 1882 it was £177,407; in 1889, £1,577,445; in 1890, 
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£3,912,095. Afc the end of 1886 Johannesburg consisted of a few stores and 
some few thousand inhabitants. In October, 1896, the sanitary board census 
estimated the population as 107,078, of whom 60,907 were Europeans. The 
wealth which was pouring into the Boer state colfera exceedecl the wildest 
drea^ of President Kruger a,nd his followera. Land went up in value, and 
i parted with a third of the whole land area of the country 

to Uitlander purc^sers. Yet in spite of the wealth which the industry of the 
Uitlanders was bringing both to the state and to individuals, a policy of rieid 
political exclusion and restriction was adopted towards them. 

An atteii^t was made in 1888, after the conference held between Cape 
Colony, the Orange PVee State, and Natal, to induce the Transvaal to enter 
the customs union. Kruger would have none of it. His design at this time 
was idtimatoly to bring the whole of the external trade of the state, which was 
growing yearly as the gold industry developed, through Delagoa Bay and 
over the Netherlands Railway, In 1888 Sir John Brand, president of the 
Free btate, died. He was succeeded in 1889 by Mr, Reitz. President Kruger 
now induced the Free State to a^ree to a treaty whereby each state bound itself 
to help the other whenever the independence of either should be threatened or 
assailed, unless the cause of quarrel was, in the eyes of the state called in to 
assist, ail unjust one. This was the thin end of the wedge, which in Brand's 
time President Kruger had never been able to insert into the affairs of the Free 
State. 


KRUGEH AND THE VITLANDER GRIEVANCES 

President Kruger now turned his attention to finding a seaport, and was 
only prevented from doing so by the British annexation of Tongaloncl, which 
barred his progress in that direction. In 1890 a feeling of considerable irrita- 
tion had grown up among the Hitlanders at the various monopolies, but par- 
ticularly at the dynamite monopoly, whicli pressed solely and with peculiar 
severity upon gold miners. Requests for some consideration in the matter 
of the franchise, and also for a more liberal commercial policy in the matter of 
railways, dynamite, and customs dues, began to be made. response 
Kruger resorted to the most sweeping alteration in the franchise law. He 
enacted that the period of qualification for the full franchise should now be 
raised to ten years instead of five. He at the same time instituted what was 
called a second chamber, the franchise qualifications for which were certainly 
less, but whicli was not endowed with any real power. During this year 
Kruger visited Jolianne.sburg, and what was known as "the flag incident” 
occurred. Ho had by this time rendered himself somewhat unpopular, and 
in the evening the Transvaal flag, which flew over the landdrost’s house, was 
pulled down. This incensed Kruger so much that for many years he con- 
tinued to quote it 03 a reason why no consideration could be granted to the 
XJitlaudera. 

In 1892 the Ifitlandera began to feel that if they wore to obtain any redress 
for their grievances some combined constitutional action was called for, and 
the first reform movement began. The Transvaal National Union was formed. 
This consisted at the outset chiefly of mercantile and professional men 
and artisans. _ The mining men, especially the heads of the larger houses, did 
not care at this juncture to run the risk of political agitation. The objects of 
this body were avowed from the outset. They desired equal rights for all 
citizens in the state, the abolition of monopolies and abuses, together with the 
maintenance of the state’s independence. In the furthering of this policy 
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the XJitlander leader, Mr. John Tudhope, an ex-minister in the Capo govern- 
meJit, was supported by Mr* Cliarles XfConard and his brother Mr, James 
Leonard, who at one time had distinguished himself as attorney-general 

of Cape Colony. , , . , „ c ^ . 

Both the Leonards, as well as many of their followers, wore boutli Africans 
by birth. They, in common with the great bulk of the Uitlandcrs, recognised 
that the state had acquired its independence, and had every right Ui have that 
independence respected. They neither sought nor desired to sec it abolished. 
But they asserted that a narrow and retrom’cssivc policy, such as Kruger was 
following, was the very thing to endanger fliat independence. The soundness 
of these views and the legitimacy of TJitlander aspirations wore recognised by 
a few of the moat enlightened men among the Boer officials at Pretoria. Seine 
prominent burghers even spoke at Uitlandcr meetings iu favour of the Uit- 
lander requests. At a later date Chief Justice Kolzc wlrcii on circuit warned 
the Boei-s that in its retrogressive action the Boer government was under- 
mining the grand wet or constitution of the state. It soon became evident 
tiiafc one course, and only one, lay open to President Kruger if ho dc.sired to 
avert a catastroplie. It was to meet in a friendly spirit those men who had 
by their industry converted a poor pastoral country into a rich industrial one, 
who represented more tlion limf the inhabitants^, who paid inoro than three 
fourths of the revenue, and who were anxious to join him as citizens, with the 
rights of citizenship. He chose a course diametrically ojiposite. In an inter- 
view accorded to seven delegates from the National Union, who visited iiim 
in 1892, with regard to reforms, he told Mr. Charles Leonard to “go back and 
tell your people that I shall never give them anything. I shall never change 
my policy. And now let the storm burst.” 

In 1894 there occurred an incident which not only incensed the Uitlandcrs 
to fury, but called for British intervention. A. munber of British subjects 
resident in the Transvaal, in spite of their having no political status, were com- 
mandeered for compulsory service to suppress a native rising. This led to a 
protest, and eventually a visit to Pretoria, from Sir Henry Loch. President 
ICruger at length agreed to extend “most favoured nation” privileges to 
British subjects in reference to compulsoiy military service, and five British 
subjects who had been sent as prisoners to the front were rcloased. Following 
this incident came a further alteration in the franchise law, making the fran- 
chise practically impossible to obtain. The Delagoa Bay Railway now being 
completed, Kruger determined to take steps to bring the Rand traffic over it. 
The Netherlands Railway began by putting a prohibitive tariff on goods from 
the Vaal river. Not to be coerced in this manner, the Rand merchants pro- 
ceeded to bring their goods on from the Vaal by wagon. Kruger llioii closed 
the drifts (or fords) on the river by which the wagons crossed. He only 
reopened them after the receipt of what was tantamount to an ultimatum on 
tJie subject from Groat Britain. 

At thi.s time the Uitlandcrs formed a majority of the population, owned 
half the laud and nine tenths of the property, anti they were at least entitled 
to a hearing. When in August, 1895, they forwarded one of their many 
petitions praying for redress of their gi-ievnnccs and an extension of the fran- 
chise, their jxitition with ovei' tliirly-five thousand signatures was rejected 
witli jeers and insult. In September a combined meeting' of the chambers of 
mines and commerce was held at Johannesburg, and a letter on various matters 
of the greatest importance to the mining industry and community at Johan- 
nesburg was addressed to the Boev executive. It was never vouchaafod an 
answer. Men of any spirit among the Uitlanders were exasperated beyond 
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measure. Their posi fcion was humiliating. Wliat the next step should be was 
freely discussed. It was easy to [propound the question, impossible to answer 
it. Some urged an appeal to the imperial government; but others, especially 
men of colonial birth and experience, objected that they would be leaning on 
a broken reed. That men who had still the memory of Majuba in their 
hearts should have felt misgiving is not to be wondered at. 


THE JAMESON RAID AND ITS CONSEQUENCES (1896 A.D.) 

At this juncture came overtures to tlie leading Uitlanders from Cecil 
Rhodes and Doctor Jameson, leading to the Jameson raid. To one or two men 
this scheme, subsequently known as the Jameson plan, had been revealed 
earlier in the year, but to the majority even of the small group of leaders it 
was not laiown till October or November, 1896. The proposition came in a 
tempting hour. Mr. Rhodes and Doctor Jameson, after considerable delib- 
eration, came to the conclusion that they might advantageously inleivene 
between Kruger and the Uitlanders. They induced Mr. Alfred Beit, who was 
an old personal friend of Mr. Rhodes, and also largely interested in the Rand 
gold minesj to adopt this view and to lend his co-operation. They then, sub- 
mitted their scheme to some of the Uitlander leaders. Between them it was 
arranged that Doctor Jameson should gather a force of eight hundred men on 
the Transvaal border; that tho Uitlanders should continue their agitation; 
and that, should no satisfactory concession be obtained from President Kru- 
ger, a combined movement of armed forces should be made against the Trans- 
vaal government. The arsenal at Pretoria was to be seized; the Uitlanders 
in Johannesburg were to rise and hold the town. Jameson was to make a 
rapid march to Johannesburg. The various movements were to be started 
simultaneously. Meanwhile, in order to give President Kruger a final chance 
of making concessions with a good grace, and for the purpose of stating the 
Uitlander case to the world, Charles Leonard, as chairman of the National 
Union, issued a historic manifesto, which concluded as follows: 

“Wc have now only two questions to consider: (1) 'VVhat do we want? 
(2) How shall we get it? I have stated plainly what our grievances are, and 
I shall answer with equal directness the question, What do we want? We 
want: (1) the establishment of this republic as a true republic; (2) a grond 
wet or constitution which shall be framed by competent persons selected by 
representatives of the whole people and framed on lines laid down by them — 
a constitution which shall be safeguarded against hasty alterations; (3) an 
equitable franchise law, and fair representation; (4) equality of the Dutch 
and English languages; (5) responsibility to the heads of the great depart- 
ments of the legislature; (6) removal of religious disabilities; (7) mclepenclence 
of the courts of justice, with adequate and secured reniuneration of the judges; 
(8) liberal and comprehensive education; (9) efficient civil service, with 
adequate provision for pay and pension; (10) free trade in South African 
products. That is what we want. There now remains the question which 
IS to be put before you at the meeting of the 6th of January, vig.. How shall 
we get it? To this question I shall expect from you on answer in plain terms 
according to youi’ deliberate judgment." 

Tho Jameson conspiracy fared no worse^ and no better than the great 
majority of conspiracies in history. It failed in its Immediate object. Doctor 
Jameson did not obtain more than five hundred men. Johannesburg had the 
greatest difficulty in smuggling in and distributing the rifles with which the 
insurgents were to be armed. The scheme to seize the Pretoria fort had to 
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be abandoned, as at the time fixed Pretoria was thronged with Boers. Finally, 
to make confusion worse confounded, Doctor Jameson, becoming impatient 
of dela}^ in. spite of receiving direct messages from the leaders at Johannesburg 
telling him on no account to move, mardied into the Ti’anavaai on the day 
which had been provisionally decided on. , . , , tt.^i t , , 

The policy of delay in the execution of the plot which the Uitlandor leaders 
found theinselves compelled to adopt was determined by a variety of causes. 
Apart from the difficulty of obtaining arms, a serious question arose at the 
eleventh hour which filled some of the Uitlnnders with mistrust. Tlie reform 
leaders in the Transvaal, down to and including the Johannesburg rising, had 
always recognised as a cardinal principle the due obseiwanco and maintenance 
of the independence of the state. From Cape Town it was now hinted that 
the movement in which Doctor Jameson was to co-operate should, in Mr. 
Rhodes’ view, be carried out under the British flag. A meeting of Uitlandor 
leaders was hastily summoned on December 25tli. Two messcugem wove that 
night despatched to interview Cecil Rhodes, who then gave the assurance that 
he approved of the republican flag. Meanwhile, on December 29, Doctor 
Jameson had started, and the news of his haying done so reached Johannes- 
burg h’om outside sources. A number of leading citizens wero at once formed 
into a reform committee. In the absence of Charles Leonard, who had been 
seat as one of the delegates to Cape Town to interview Cecil Rliodof?^ Lionel 
Phillips, a partner in Messrs. Eclcstein and Company, tho largest mining firm 
on the Rand, was elected chairman. Mr. Phillips had been for three years 
in succession chairman of the chamber of mines, and he had persistently for 
several years endeavoured to induce President Kruger to take a reasonable 
view of the requirements of the industry. He was a inan of marked ability 
and energy, and enjoyed the confidence of the great majority of the Uitlanders. 

Under the supervision of the reform committee, such arms as had been 
smuggled in were now distributed, and Colonel Prank Rhodes, a brother of 
Cecil, was given charge of tlie armed men. The canteens wore closed in tho 
towns and along tho mines. A laige body of police was enrolled, and order 
was maintained throughout the town. On January 2nd, 1896, Doctor Jame- 
son, who found himself at Doornkop in a position surrounded by Boera, sur- 
rendered. Doctor Jameson and hia men were convoyed to Pretoria os pris- 
onem, and subsequently handed over to the high commissioner. The whole 
of the reform committee (with the exception of a few Avho fled tlio country) 
were arrested on a charge of high treason and imprisoned in Pretoria; they 
were then brought up for preliminary examination in the Raadzaal, and com- 
mitted for trial. In April, at the trial, the four leaders — Lionel Phillips, 
Colonel Frank Rhodes, J. H. Hammond, and George Farrar, who in con- 
junction with Charles Leonard had made the arrangements with Doctor Jame- 
son — were sentenced to death, the sentence being after some months’ im- 
prisonment commuted to a fine of £25,000 each. The rest of tho committee 
were each sentenced to two ycam’ imprisonment, £2,000 fine, or another 
year’s imprisonment, and three years’ banishment. This sentence, after a 
month’s incarceration, was also commuted. The fine was exacted, and tlio 
prisoners, with the exception of Woolls Sampson and Karri Davis, were lib- 
erated on undertaking to abstain from politics for throe years in lieu of ban- 
ishment. Messrs. Sampson and Davis, refusing to appeal to the executive 
for a reconsideration of their sentence, were retained for over a year. 

Sir Heicules Robir^on was unfortunately in feeble health at tho time, and 
haying reached Pretoria on tho 4th of January, he had to conduct negotiations 
under great physical disadvantage. He had no sooner learned of the raid in 
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Cape Town than he issued a proclamation through Sir Jacobus de Wet, the 
British resident at Pretoria, warning all British subjects in Johannesburg or 
elsewhere from aiding and abetting Jameson. This was freely distributed 
among the public of Johannesburg. While in Pretoria the high conuiiissioner 
in the first instance addressed himself to inducing Johannesburg to lay down 
its arms. He telegraphed to the reform committee that President Kruger 
had insisted “that Johannesburg must lay down arms unconditionally as a 
precedent to any discussions and consideration of gi'ievances." On the fol- 
lowing day, January 7th, Sir Hercules telegraphed again through the British 
agent, who was then at Johaniiraburg, saying; "If the Uitlandera do not 
comply with my request they will forfeit all claims to sympathy from her 
majesty’s government and from British subjects tliroughout the world, as the 
lives of Jameson and the prisoners arc now practically in their hands," The 
two thousand odd rifles which had been distributed among the Uitlanders 
were then given up. With regard to the inducements to this step urged upon 
tlie reform committee by the high commissioner, it is only necessary to say 
with reference to the fiist that the grievances never were considered, and with 
reference to the second it subsequently appeared that one of the conditions of 
the surrender of Doctor Jameson’s force at Doornkop was that the lives of the 
raon_ should be spared. It was after the Johannesburg disarmament that 
President Kruger had sixty-four members of the reform committee arrested, 
announcing at the same time that his motto would be “Forget and forgive.” 
Sir Hercules Robinson, in response to a message from the British government 
urging him to use firm language in reference to reasonable concessions, replied 
that he considered the moment inopportune, and on January 16th he left for 
Cape Town. 

In the three years which intervened between the Jameson raid and tho 
outbreak of the war in 1899 Kmger's admmistration continued to be what it 
had been before the war; that is to say, it was not merely bad, but it gob 
progressively worse. His conduct immediately after Johannesburg had given 
up its arms, and while the reform committee were in prison, was distinctly 
disingenuous, Instead of discussing grievances, as before the Johannesburg 
disarmament ho had led the high commissioner to believe was his intention, 
he proceeded to request the withdrawal of the London Convention, because, 
among other things, “it is injurious to the dignity of an independent republic." 
When President Kruger found that no concession was to be wrung from 
the British government, he proceeded, instead of considering grievances, to 
add considerably to their number. The Aliens’ Expulsion and Aliens’ Immi- 
gration laws, as well as tlie new Press Law, were passed in the latter part of 1896. 

In 1897 a decision of Chief-Justice Kotze was overruled by an act of the 
volksraad. This led to a strong protest from the judges of the high court, 
and eventually led to the dismissal of the chief-justice^ who had held that office 
for over twenty yearn, and during the whole of that time had been a loyal and 
patriotic friend to his country. While in office Mr, Kotze bad protested that 
no honourable man could continue to sit as judge under such conditions. 
After dismissal he spoke out still more plainly at a public dinner in Johannes- 
burg, and openly charged President Kruger with the tyi’anny of a despot. 
An industrial commission appointed during this year by President Kruger 
fared no better than the high court had done. The commission was deputed 
to inquire into and report on certain of the grievances adversely affecting the 
gold industry. Its constitution for this purpose was anomalous, as it con- 
sisted almost entirely of Ti'ansvaal officials whose knowledge of the require- 
ments of the industry was scanty. In spite of this fact, however, the com- 
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mission reported in favour of reform in various directions. They urged 
due enforcement of the liquor law, more police protection, the abolition of the 
dynamite concession, and that foodstuffs should be duty free. 


THE UITIjANDER TETITION 

These recommendations made by President Kruger's own nominees were 
practically ignored. In January, 1899, the British colonial secretary, Mr. 
Chamberlain, pointed oirt in a despatch to President Kruger that the dynsv 
mite monopoly constituted a breach of the London Convention. In order to 
help the Ti’an.svaal govermnent ont of its difficulty, and to make ono more 
effort towards conciliation, the financial houses of Johanno.gburg offered to 
lend the Transvaal government £600,000 wherewith to buy out the dynamite 
company, and so terminate the scandal and bring some relief to Iho industry. 
The offer was not accepted. In May the Xlillandcrs, hopelc.s.g of over obtaining 
redress from President Kruger, wcary^ of sending petitions to the raad only to 
be jeered at, determined to invoke intervention if nothing else could avail, 
and forwarded a petition to Queen Victoria. This petition, the outcome of 
the second Uitlander movement for reform, was .signed by Iwonty-ono tliousand 
British subjects, and stated the Uitlander position at considerable length. 
The following extract conveys its general tenor: 

The condition of your mdjoaty's Bulijccts in thia alnto liaa l)ocomo woll-nlgU iutolornble^ 
T]iq acknowledged niid admitted grievnncfls, of wjilcli your majesty ’a subjects complained prior 
to 1896, not only nio not rodrcsscc], but exist to-day in an aggravated form. They Ai'o Klill 
deprived of nil political riglita, tboy aio doJiiod any voice in tbo govcnimont of tlio country, 
llioy are taxed far above tbo requirements of tbo country, the rovonno of %vMcb is misapplied 
mui devoted to objects wblcli keep alive a Gontlnuoua and woll-fouudod feeling of irvltation, 
without in any way advancing tbo goiioral interest of tbo state, Mnladinlnistratlon and pooula- 
iioii of public moneys go band in hand, without any vigorous moABuroa being adopted to put a 
stop to the scandal. The Gdiication of TJitlancler children is made siihjocl to impossible con- 
ditions. The police atford no adequate protoction to tbo lives and property of iho inlmbUants 
of JoliatineshuTg ; they aio Tatbor a soutco of danger to tbo peace and safety of tbo Ulllatulor 
population, 


In response to this appeal, which the imperial government felt thoinRolvcs 
bound to deal with, Mr, Chamberlain proposed a conference; and this was 
arranged between President Kruger and Sir Alfmcl Milner, who mot at Bloom- 
foiitein on May Slst, 1899, It no sooner opened tlian it was evident that 
Kinger had come to obtain not to grant concession.^. He offered, it is true, 
a seven years' franchise law in place of the five yoam' franchise which Sir 
Alfred Milner a.sked for. But apart from the relief suggested being entirely 
inadequate, it was only to be given on certain conditions, ono of whicli was 
that all future disputes which might arise between the Ti’anavaal and the 
imperial government should be referred to a court of arbitration, of whicli tlio 
president .should be a foreigner. No ai’rangemont was possible on such terms. 
Meanwhile feeling was running high at Johannesburg and througliout Soutli 
Africa. Meetings were held in all the large towns, at wiiich resolutions Avoro 
pas.sed declaring that no solution of the Transvaal question would bo accept- 
able Avhich did not provide for equal political rights for all white men, Hir 
Alfred Milner (who compared the position of the Uitlandcrs to that of 
helots") urged the Home goveinmont to insist upon a minimum of rcionn, 
aud primarily the five years' franchise; and Mr. Gliamlrcrlain, backed by 
the cabinet, adopted the policy of the high commiasioncr,® 
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A OUAEACTERISATION OP KRUGER 

The ohamotei’ of Pmidenfc Kruger naturally called forth varied expres- 
sions of opuiion. It may bo permissible to quote, as boaring upon his ao^tion 
at this poiiod of liis^ career, tho balanced judgment of the Tviyics on the 
occasion of his death in Jnly, 1904:; 

He ^va^{ neither a hero nor a saint. In intellect and in sentiment lie 
remained to tho end a typical peasant farmer. Not only did he fail to form 
sbatosmanhko conceptions himself, but ho constantly displayed an entire 
inability to appreciate such conceptions when they Avere submitted to him 
by others. Like tho Bourbons lie learned nothing and forgot nothing, and 
for tho same reason.^ He could not rise above tho prejudices to which ho 
was born. ^ His horizon avos limited throughout life, notwithstanding his 
Avide oxporieuGo of men and of affairs, by the narrow ideas of the class from 
whioh ho sprang. But he had not a few of the virtues as well as the faults 
of his class, and they are virtues which, in foeman as in friend, ever commanii 
tho sterling admiration of the British race. * England loves a man/ and Mr. 
Krugor was every inch a man. His arrogance, his courage, and above all his 
doggod resolution to have his own way, appealed very strongly to certain 
fibres^ in our hearts. We admired his patriotism so warmly that some of ua 
occasionally forgot how closely the domination of the Pretoria oligarchy^ 
which Avas tho true object of his patriotic devotion, was itself connected Avitli 
his own personal and material interests, Even his ostentatious intrusion of 
roligioug considerations^ into secular matters Avas regarded with indulgence 
because thoro Avas a Avidespread impression that he had recourse to such 
arguinonbs in all good faitn. Had the president been only a little more 
upright in his dealings, and a little less disingenuous in his speech, our 
opmAOAA of him wovaIA have stood very high indeed. But ho hcvd all tho 
petty cunning and the doceitfulnoss of tho peasant, not less conspicuously 
than the peasaiit^g sturdy solf-confidenco and stubborn courage. It was this 
trait in liis character Avhich made a real arrangement Avith him hopeless. 
We found little fault Avith him for being a hard bargainer; but when we dis- 
covered that we could not trust him to keep a bargain, a collision became 
inevitable. His iinreoeptive mind Avas closed both to the teaching of facts 
and to the advice tendered to him by Europeans who could not be suspected 
of any sympathy with English ambitions. He would not, and indeed pro- 
bably could not, see that the Uitlanders had rights, He hated progress, and 
there Avas progress at hig gates. He Avoiild have Uked to get rid of it, except 
in so far as it brought untold Avealth to the Boer oligarchy, but as ho could 
not get rid of it, he resolved to keep it down.*" 

Mr. L A. Hobson, the well-knoAvji English economic author and 
journalist, writing on the evo of the Avar, said; "Of Mr. Krugor"s actual 
pOAver it is hard to judge, but I am convinced of this^ — there is no strong 
man in or out of the rand Avho could really stand up against the president, 
or could rally a powerful party against him in a national emergency.” Ho 
expresses it as his conviction that the majority Avould have acquiescod in 
iilmost any decision, and have endorsed almost any concessions he might 
have made.^ 


THE CRISIS OE 1899 

A state of oxtremo diplomatic tension lasted all the summer. It was not 
then realised either by the public or tho government hoiv seriously and Avitli 
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what considerable justification the Boers believed in their ability, if necessary, 
to sweep the English " into the sea." President Ki-i^er had every expectation 
of large reinforcements from the Dutch in the two British colonies; he believed 
that, whatever happened, Europe would not allow Boer independence to be 
destroyed; and he had assured himself of the adhesion of the Orange Free 
State, though it was not till the very last moment that President Steyn for- 
mally notified Sir Alfred Milner of this fact. Li England, on the other hand, 
it wan thought by most people that if a firm enough attitude were adopted Mr. 
Kruger would “ climb down," Negotiations could only bring the conflict a 
little nearer, delay it a little longer, or supply an opportimity to either side to 
justify its action in the eyes of the world. 

The persistent attempt of the South African Eepublic to assert its full 
independence, culminating in a formal denial of British suzerainty, made it 
additionally ineiimbeiit on Great Britain to carry its point as to the TJitlniider 
grievances, while, from Kruger’s point of view, the admission of the Ilitlandcrs 
to real political rights meant the doom of his oligarchical rdgiino, and appeared 
in the light of a direct menace to Boer supremacy. The franchise, again, wag 
an internal affair, m which the convention gave Great Britam no right to inter- 
fere, while if Great Britain relied on certain definite breaches of the convention, 
satisfaction for which was sought in the firat place in such a guarantee of 
aiaendmeat as the IJitlaiider franchise would involve, the Boor answer was 
an offer of arbitration, a course which Great Britain could not accept ■without 
admitting the South African Republic to the position of an equal. 

After July the tactics of the Boer executive were simply directed towards 
putting off a crisis till the beginning of October, when Iho gra.ss would be 
growing on the veldt, and meanwhile towards doing all they could in their 
despatches to put the blame on Great Britain. At last they ilrafled on 
September 27tn, an ultimatum to the British government. But although 
ready drafted^ many circumstances conspired to delay its presenlation. Mean- 
while, the British war office began to wake up, and early in September the 
cabinet sanctioned the despatch to Natal from India of a mixed force, five 
thousand six hundred strong, while two battaliou.8 were orclored to youth 
Africa from the Mediterranean. Sir George Wliitc was nominated to the 
chief command of the forces in Natal, and sailed oir Bcplcmlrer 16th, while 
active preparations were set on foot in England to prepare against the neces- 
sity of despatching an army corps to Caiie Town, in which case the chief com- 
mand was to be vested in Sir Redvers Buller. Fortmiatoly for Great Britain, 
although the draft of the ultimatum was lying in the state secretary’s office in 
Pretoria, the Boers, rmprepared in departmcntiil airangomonls which are 
necessary in large military operations, were unable to take tiie field with tlie 
promptitude that the situation demanded. They consequently forfei led many 
of the advantages of the initiative. Thus it happened that, ^YhUo the ulti- 
matum remained undelivered in Pretoria, the British government wore able, 
if not to render their line of resistance secure, at least to prop it with sufficient 
icinforcenieiits to enable it to defeat the crowning object of the Boer invasion 
of Natal ~ the capture of Pietermaritzburg and Durban. 

The military strength of the two republics "was practically an unknown 
quantity. It was certain that, since the troublous times of 1896, the Tmns- 
vaal had greatly mcrea,sed its armaments; but at their best, except by a 'very 
few, the Boeis were loolced upon by English militavy exporta as a disorganised 
I’abble, which, while containing many individual first-class marksmen, would 
be incapable of maintaining a prolonged resistance against a disciplined army. 
As wag to bo subsequently shown, the hostilities were not confined to oppo- 
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sition from the fighting strength of^ the two little republics alone; the British 
had to face Dutch opposition in their own colonies, and it was only the apathy 
and caution of the South African Dutch, taken as a whole, which saved the 
empire from disaster. The total fighting strength of tlie Boer republics was 
probably never more than sixty thousand men, and of these it is doubtful if 
at any period of the war there were more than thirty-six thousand in the field 
at the same time. 

But the fact that it was to a large extent a struggle with a nation in arms 
doubled the numbers of the force that the Transvaal executive was able to 
draw upon, while to this may be added the not insignificant total of ten thou- 
sand Uitlanders and foreigners, and fifteen thousand Kaffirs, employed in 
menial duties attendant upon military oiierations. Of this force only a 
microscopic proportion was permanent and disciplined. At the outbreak of 
war the disciplined forces in the Transvaal were the South African Republic 
police, about one hundred and forty strong, with twenty ofScers; the S^wazi- 
land police, four hundi'ed strong; and the Staats artillery, which, when the 
reservists were called up in mobilisation for war, numbered about eight hun- 
dred men. The permanent forces of the Orange Free State simply consisted 
of an artillery corps, at the most four hundred strong. For the rest, the bulk 
of the Dutch levies were organised on the burgher system — that is, each 
district was furnished with a commandant, who had under him field-cornets 
and assistant field-cornets, who administered the fighting capacity of the 
district. Each field-cornet, who, with the commandant, was a paid official 
of the state, was responsible for the arms, equipment, and attendance of his 
commando — the commando* being the tactical as well as the administrative 
unit; any number of commandoes might be grouped under one commandant. 
The supreme military control was vested in the commandanfc-general. 


THE ULTIMATUM 

The plan of campaign which found favour with the Boers, wlien they 
determined to put their differences with Great Britain to the test by the ordeal 
of the sword, was to attack all the principal British towms adjacent to then 
own borders; at the same time to despatch a field army of the necessary 
dimensions to invade and reduce Natal, where the largest British garrison 
existed. It is not too much to suppose that the executive in Pretoria hatl 
calculated that the occupation of Durban would inspire the entire Dutch nation 
with a spirit of unanimity which would eventually wrest South Africa from 
the British. On paper the scheme had everything to recommend it, as the 
expedient most likely to bring about the desired end. But the departmental 

General Dq Wot ^ in bis Three Years* ^Y‘ar thus explaiiia tbo cominando lawns it existed 
in tbo Oiango b'ree State in 1899 : "It stipulated that evexy burgbex between tb© ages of Bixteen 
and sixty must bo proparod to fight for bis country nt any moment ; and that, if refioired for 
fictivG aervlce, ho must provido himself with a riding-horse, saddle, and bridle, with a rifle and 
thirty cartridges, or if ho wore unable to obtain a rifle, he must bring with liim thirty bullets, 
thirty caps, and hall n pound of powder ; in addition ho must be provisioned for eight days. 
That thoro ehould have beon an alternative to the rifle was duo to the fact that the law was 
made at a time wlion only a few burghers possessed brccchdoading rifles, achierlaaiers, as wo 
CrU them. With roforonce to the provisions the law did not specify their quality or quantity, 
but theiG was an unwritten but stiictly observed rule atnoiigst the burghers that they should 
consist ol moat out in strips, salted, peppered, and dried, or elso of sausages and bisoults’ 
^ small loaves manufactured of flour, with fermented raisins instead of yeast, and twice 
boked. "Witii regard to quantity, each burgher bad to make his own estimate of the amount 
ho would require for eight days, j 
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executive could not push off the Natal invading force as early as had been 
anticipated, and it was not until October 9th that the ultimatum was pve^ 
sented to Mr. Cunyngham Green, the British agent at Pretoria, This ulti- 
matum showed clearly that the Boor government had determined long before 
to put their differences to the final test of arms, and that the later negotiations 
had but served to cover the warlike preparations which were in hand. The 
scheduled demands were as follows: 

" (1) That all points of mutual difference shall be regulated by the friendly 
course of arbitration, or by whatever amicable way may be agreed upon by 
the government with her majesty’s government. (2) That the troops on the 
borders of this republic shall be instantly withdrawn. (3) That all reinforce- 
ments of troops which have andved in South Africa since the 1st of June, 1899, 
shall be removed from South Africa within n reasonable time, to bo agreed 
upon with this government, and with a mutual assurance and guaiantoe on. 
the part of this government that no attack upon or hostilities against any 
portion of the possessions of the British government shall be made by the 
republic during further negotiations within ii period of time to be subsequently 
agreed upon between the governments, and this government will, on oom- 
pTianee therewith, be prepared to withdraw the armod burghers of this repub- 
lic from the borders. (4) That her majesty’s troops now on the high eons shall 
not be landed in any part of South Africa,” 

To these demands the Ti’ansvaal govei'nmont required an answer within 
forty-eight hours. There could be only one reply, and on Wednesday, October 
11th, 1899, at five o’clock p. m., a state of war existed between the British 
government and the two_ Boer republics. On the following day tho Boor 
attack on an armoured train at Kraaipau. on the western frontier of the 'Ti'im.s- 
vaal, witnessed the first hostile shot of a bloody war, destined to plunge South 
Africa into strife for two years and a half. 


3TAGE.S OF THE WAR 

For the purposes of history the South African campaign may be conven- 
iently divided into five distinct periods. The first of the, so would bo tho suc- 
cessful Boer invasion of British territory, terminating with the relief of Lnd 3 '- 
smith on February 28th; tlic second, the period of Boor-organised resistance, 
which may be said to have finished with Lord Uoliorls' formal amioxation of 
the Tmnsvaal on October 25tli, 1900, and the flight of ox-Prpsidont Kruger to 
Holland. The next period, the most unsatisfactory of the whole wav, may he 
characterised as a period of transition; it niarlcs tho opening of earnest guerilla 
resistance on the part of the enemy, and imeertain casting about on tlio part 
of the British for a definite system with which to grapple with an iinforoscon 
development. This phase may rightly be said to have continued until the 
abortive Middelburg negotiations were broken off on March iCth, 1901, 'rho 
next stage was that which saw the slow building up of tho blockhou.se system 
and the institution of small punitive coIutnn.s, and may bo considered to have 
extended until the close pf 1901. The fifth and last period — which, after all 
other expedients had failed, finally brought the residue of uncaptured and 
unsuvroiidered burghers to submission — was tho final development of the 
blockhouse system, wedded to the institution of systematic “dvLviug” of 
given areas, which operations were in force until May 31st, 1902, the date upon 
which a peace was ratified at Pretoria between Lord Kitchener and tho repre- 
sentative Boer leaders. 
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THE WAR IN NATAL 

Tlie first of these periods saw the severest fighting of the campaign. It 
opened with the investment of Mafeking by a Ti'ansvaal force under A. P. 
Cronje, the envelopment of Kimberley by Free State commandoes under 
General Wessels, and on November lat the complete isolation of the bulk of 
the Natal field force, in Ladysmith, by the main federal army under the Com- 
mandant-General Piet Joubert. Tlie Natal field force, however, did not sub- 
mit to investment without a struggle; and before the enemy finally cut the 
communication with the south, portions of Sir George lYlute’s force had fought 
four considerable actions with the invading army. The first two of these were 
of the nature of British successes. On October 20th the detached brigade at 
Talana drove back the Boer left under Lucas Meyer. But this superiority was 
bought at a price which nullified many of the results of victory. General Sir 
W. Poim Symons, the British officer in command, was mortally wounded, and 
after losing half its mounted men as prisoners and two hundred and twenty-six 
officers and men killed and wounded, the brigade only escaped being enveloped 
by beating a masterly retreat upon Ladysmith, where it arrived in a very 
exliaustecl state on October 26th. In the meantime Sir George White had 
taken the aggressive, and hearing on October 20th that an advance guard 
under General Kock had occupied Elandslaagte, and placed itself athwart the 
direct communications of General Symons’ force, he detached a force of all 
arms under Major-General French, and defeated ICoek after a sanguinary 
engagement on October 2l8t (British losses, two hundred and fifty-eight all 
ranks killed and wounded). Three days later Sir George Wliite fought a 
second engagement against the enemy advancing from the north at Tiutwa 
Inyoni, in order to cover the retirement of the Dundee force. It was an 
inconsequent action, which cost the Natal field force one hundred and eighteen 
casualties, the majority of ivhich occurred in the Gloucestershire regiment. 
By October 29 th Joubert’s army had practically enveloped Ladysmith, and 
Sir George White detennined to strike a blow in force which should be decisive 
in effect. The result of this decision was the battle of Lombard’s Kop, outside 
Ladysmith, in wliich the whole of Sir George White’s available garrison was. 
engaged. The engagement was disastrous to the British, who had under- 
taken far too comprehensive an attack, and the Natal field force was obliged 
to fall back upon Ladysmith, with the loss of fifteen hundred men in casual- 
ties, including tho headquarters of the Glouci^tershire and Royal Irish fusiliers, 
which surrendered to the Free Staters and Johannesburg zarps at Nicholson's 
Nek, From that day tho role of the Natal field force was changed from that 
of a hostile field army into tlie defence of a standard on a hill, and two days 
later it was completely isolated, but not before General French, had succeeded 
in escaping south by train, and the naval authorities had been induced by Sir 
George Wliite’s urgent appeals to send into the town a naval brigade with a 
few guns of sufficient range and calibre to cope with the heavy position artil- 
lery which Joubert was now able to bring into action against the town. 

GENERAL BULLEIl’S ARRIVAL 

General Sir Redvers Duller, who had been given the supreme command in 
South Africa ns soon as it was perceived that war was tlm only solution to the 
South African trouble — his force being an army corps in three divisions, the 
divisional generals being Lord Methuen, Sir W. Gatacre, and Sir W. Clery — 

n. w.— TOL. xxiJ. X 
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arrived in Cape Town, ahead of hia troops, on the day following the final bid 
of Sir George "Wiite’s army. The situation which presented itself was delicate 
in the extreme. In Natal practically the whole of the available defence force 
was swallowed up by the steady success of the invasion ; on llio western frontier 
two important British towns were isolated and besieged; and federal com- 
mandoes were on the point of invading Cape Colony, which, os far os its Dutch 
population was concerned, seemed in peril of rebellion. The army corps, which 
had been mobolised for war, was about to arrive in South Africa; but it was 
evident that the exigencies of the situation, and the widely divided areas of 
invasion, would for the time being place in abeyance the original jfian which 
had been formulated for an invasion of the Orange Free Stale from Cape 
Colony on three parallel lines. 

The first duty was to effect the relief of tho British forces which had been 
rendered immobde, and to do this Sir Redvem Bullor had no choice but to dis- 
integrate the army corps. Hildyard’s and Barton's brigades were sent to 
Natal; Sir William Gatacre, with a brigade instead of a division, was des- 
patched to Queenstown, Cape Colony; while Lord Methuen, with a division, 
was sent off at breathless pace to relieve Kimberley. As November wore on, 
the situation did not improve. Cape Colony was invaded in earnest; while in 
Natal a flying column of Boers, pushing down from the Tugcla, not only cap- 
tured an armoured train, but for a short time isolated Hildyard’p forces con- 
centrating at Estcourt. The situation in Natal seemed so serious that on 
November 22nd Sir Redvers Buller suddenly disappoarccl from Cape Town, 
to arrive in Natal three days later. 

■LOUD Methuen’s advance 

In the meantime Lord Methuen, with characteristic energy, had com- 
menced his march to the relief of Kimberley./ Ho encountered the Boors 
first at Belmont on the 23rd, in much inferior numbers to tho British, to be 
sure^ but strongly intrenched behind a ridge of rugged, cmg-loppod kopjes. 
Against this position in the early morning tho British advanced to tho attack. 
"They were in a fierce humour,” writes Conan Doylo,» “for they had not 
breaWasted, and military history from Agiucourt to Talavora shows that want 
of food makes a dangerous spirit in British troops.” An instance is given of 
tho way in which this spirit manifostod itself m the gruff' huraoiir of a 
Northumberland fusilier, finding vent in words more OTHphatio than elo- 
quent, against a staff officer who " pranced before the lino.” W hou tho troops 
were allowed to advance, they drove tho enemy beforo thorn at tho point of 
the bayonet. This feature of the advanoo has peculiar interest in tiro light 
of the criticisms of certain tacticians according to whom tho bayonet as an 
instrument of practical use in warfare had been rondorod obsolete by tbo 
modern quiok-firing gun. Theoretically it would soom as if a bayonet ouargo 
could scarcely hope to succeed against modern arms ; yet in practico boro, ns 
in so many other oases, what soomed impossible yfaa roally efiooted. It would 
appear, however, that the Boers retired without groat loss; and two days Intor 
they mot tho British advance at Enslin. The British carried theiv stronghold, 
but with the loss of almost half the force engaged. Doyle charaoLorise,? it 
ns a second expensive victory ; but he admits that it had cloared the way 
for another stage towards Kimberley." 

By the night of the 27th Lord Methuen’s columns had almost reached tho 
Moclder river. They wero started in motion early the next morning with tho 
promise that they could have thou’ breakfast ns soon as they roachecT the river 
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— a grim joke, as has been remarked, to those who lived to appreciate it, 
De la Key, tho Boer commander, had meanwhile been enforced by Cronje, who 
disposed his troops, contrary to the accepted practice in the defence of rivera, 
on both banks of the Moddcr. Unaware of the enemy’s presence, the British 
eagerly advanced toward the green river banks where they expected to enjoy 
the breakfast that had been promised them, "nie resulting surprise has been 
graphically pictured by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle,’* who tells how the army 
swept eagerly onward until well within the fatal fire zone, quite regardless 
of danger ; then there suddenly blazed out upon them " four miles of rifles, 
cannon, and machine guns," Prom general to private they realised that 
they had walked unwittingly into the midst of the enemy. 

Tho scene was typical of Boer warfare conducted under oonditions of 
the Boors’ choosing. All about the army lay a seemingly serene landscape, 
quite deserted of men. 3o far as the eyo could judge, neither friend nor foe 
was within range of voice or gun. There was horo and there a flash end 
sparkle of flame, but not even smoke to point out the location of the enemy's 
trenches. Yet tho air resounded with the crack of rifles and the “ malimant 
‘ ploop-plooping ’ of tho automatic quick-firer." Doyle relates how the- Scots 
Guards with its Maxim was caught m the “steel-blizzard" of the quick-firer, 
with its flying strings of walnut-sizod shells, and how the men were annihi- 
lated and the gun destroyed in an instant. Meantime the air hummed 
and throbbed with rifle bullets and the sand spattered from the shower of 
missiles. Simulating the tactics of the enemy, the British soldiers fell upon 
their faces and sought such cover as they could find — and little enough it 
wna. They would not retire, yet they could not by any possibility adrance 
under so withering a fire. As for retaliation, there was nothing for them to 
fire at — at the very most, an occasional head or hand raised above a trench 
or from behind a stone at a distance of seven or eight hundred yards. Even 
had each soldier been as skilful a marksman ns the best of the Boers, it would 
have been futile to hope that their guns could make a significant gap in 
the ranks of the enemy.** 

Cavalry and infantry were alike useless in the face of such a resistance, and 
the battle resolved itself soon into an artillery duel. The British, reinforced 
by the timely arrival of the 62nd Field Battery, which had come thirty-two 
miles over unknown roads in the night time in the space of eight hours, at 
length began to silence the Boer guns. Later in the afternoon a part of the 
9th brigade succeeded in crossing the river higher up, and as troop after troop 
dashed through the water and gained the other bank, the Boers realised that 
the British had turned their right flank, and that the tide of battle had set 
m against them. Critics of the battle are severe on Lord Methuen for his 
attempts earlier in the day to cross the river m the face of the deadly Boer fire, 
but his personal gallantry was highly commendable. "When the Boers at 
length abandoned their resistance and withdrew from their rifle pits under 
cover of darkness, the British loss had reached five hundred killed and wounded, 
among the latter being their commander,** 

Lord Methuen now found that his force had exhausted its forward momen- 
tum, and that other than heroic tactics would have to be employed to raise 
the siege of Kimberley. 

The extent of the operations and the gravity of the situation now began to 
be felt in England, every available man was called up from the reserves, and 
the war office made what at the time appeared to be adequate provision for tho 
waste which it was seen would occur in a war under modem conditions. On 
November 30th the mobilisation of a sixth division was ordered, offeis of 
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colonial aid were accepted, and every facility provided for local recruiting in 
the South African ports. AH through the early weeks of December confi- 
dence was considerably restored. Bullcr was arranging for the relief of Lady- 
smith, which had already shown its spirit by two successful sorties to tho 
besiegers’ batteries. In every theatre the British strength was consolidating. 
But the full significance of British incapacity to cope with the situation pre- 
sented by these two small nations in arms had not yet been appreciated. The 
confidence restored by the lull during the early part of December was destined 
to be roughly shattered./ 

STOliMBEHG AND MAGEHSFONTEIN 

General Gatacre, commanding in the northern parts of Cape Colony had 
advanced to witliiu thirty miles of Stonnberg, where the Boers had occupied 
a strong position. Determining to break if he could the Boers’ bold on the 
Cape Dutch, he advanced against Storrnbevg on December 9th, with a force of 
about three thousand men. By a forced night march he reached the place 
about dawn on the following morning, and before he realised his proximity to 
the enemy, his tired force ivas beset in front and on both flanks by a galling 
fire from the hidden Boers. Instead of attempting to extricate themselves 
the British tliiew themselves forward in a confused, disorganised mass on their 
opponents. The British artillery was useless against the riflemen scattered 
among the sheltering crags. Finally, when to i-etreat was as dangerous as to 
advance, an attempt was made to withdraw. A part of the infantry in the 
front colunm were surroimded and captured. All military formation was at 
an end, and the troops, thoroughly demoralised, struggled back as best they 
might. 

The loss in killed and wounded wa.s not great, but upward of seven hundred 
prisoners were left in the Boers' hands. The disastrous result was due prima- 
rily to the undue strain Gatacre had put upon his troops, and the shock of the 
surprise; but, making all allowances, the failure, according to competent 
critics, was greater than it should have been. 'The British fell back the next 
day to Steikstrooin, but the Boers, victors at Stormberg, largely disorganised 
Cape Dutch, were in no position to follow up their success. 

On the night of the day following Gatacre's fatal rout at Stonnberg, Lord 
Methuen, who had continued his advance from the Moclder river, met an even 
more disastrous repulse in his attempt to storm the rocky heights at Magers- 
fonteiii. Cronje had been reinforced until lie had eight thousand men at his 
disposal and his position was the strongest he had yet occupied. The British, 
as usual apparently forgetful of the awful lessons they should have learned, 
advanced through the darkness in a drizzling rain, the Highland brigade in 
the lead. As at Stonnberg they were assailed by a deadly fire before they 
realised their nearness to the enemy. Again we quote from Conan Doyle’s 
spirited story of tlie fight: 

“The storm of lead burst upon the head and right flank of tho column, 
which broke to pieces under tlic murderous volley. Waucliopc (the Highland 
commander) was shot, stiroggled up, and foil once more forever. Men went 
down in swathes, and a howl of rage and agony, lieard afar over the veldt, 
swelled upon the frantic and struggling crowd. By the hundred they dropped 
— some dead, some wounded, some Imocked down by the rush and sway of 
the broken ranks. A few dashed forward and wore found at tile very edges 
of the trench.” To stand their ground in the face of such a fire was impossible 
and the remnants of the brigade fell backward upon the main column. 
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By sunrise Lord Methuen had succeeded in reforming his broken lines 
and the battle resolved itself into another Modder river. An attempt to turn 
the British right flank was gallantly defeated by the Coldstream Guards but 
with the close of day Lord Methuen made up his mind that a further attempt 
to carry the heights was useless and dejectedly withdrew to his former camp at 
Modder river. The day’s fighting had cost the British upward of a thousand 
men in killed, wounded, and missing, the losses of the Highland brigade alone 
i-eachmg seven hundred. “Never," says one writer "had Scotland had a 
more grievous day than this of Magersfontein, It may be doubted if any 
single battle has ever put so many families of high and low into mourning 
from the Tweed to the Caithness shore."® 

But even the defeat at Magersfontein, the British thought, could be suf- 
fered with eguanimity, since Bullev was about to bring his own lorce into play, 
and Bullev, it was confidently supposed, would not fail. He had collected at 
Chievely in Natal a brigade of mounted men, four brigades of infantry (gen- 
erals Lyttelton, Hart, Barton,^ and Hildyavd), and two brigade divisions of 
artillery, and he carried with him the trust alike of the army and the nation. / 


COLENSO 

Sir George White had been thrust back into Ladysmith on October 30fch. 
On November 2nd telegraphic communication had been interrupted. On the 
day following the railway line was cut. Buller had arrived in Natal on 
November 25th, and by December 15th was ready to advance upon the enemy 
who vmdev their vigilant young commander, Louis Botha, lay strongly in- 
trenched along the Tugela. Tlie task before the British was a severe one, bub 
neither general nor private soldier seems to have had the least misgivings as to 
its success. 

Buller’s plan called for a simple frontal attack. The troops were to be 
thrown across the river at two points, the main column at Colenso bridge, the 
Irish brigade three miles below at Bridle Drift. It was the story of Modder 
river and Stormberg and Magersfontein over again. The Irish troops in 
quarter column, unable to find the ford, were exposed to a withering fire 
while hunting for a place to cross, and lost all regimental formation, They 
bravely held their position for five hours, exposed to the Boev five in front, and 
to the misdirected shells of British guns in the rear. At length relief came in 
the order to retire, but not until between five and six hundred of them had 
fallen. “ It is superfluous,” says a critic, “ to pomt out that tlie same old omis- 
sions wore responsible for the same old results. Why were the men in quarter 
columns when advancing against an unseen foe? Wiry had no scoufe gone 
forward to be certain of the position of the foe? Wliere were the skirmishers 
who should have preceded such an advance?” 

In the mean time Hildyard's English brigade had advanced upon Colenso 
and, with the loss of some two himdred men, had succeeded in reaching the 
station. Their more open formation alone kept their losses from being as 
heavy as those suffered by the Irisli. Wliile this was going on the two field 
batteries which were to cover the British advance had recklessly been wheeled 
forward and unlimbored in on exposed position within a thousand yards of the 
Boer line wliere oflicera, gunners, and troops were practically exfcenninated by 
the Boer fire. A brilliant and hereic attempt to .save the guns was only par- 
tially successful, and the greater part of them fell into the Boers’ hands. An 
attack of Dundonald'g mounted colonials on the e.xtreme left was likewise 
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repulsed, whereupon Buller gave up his attempt and withdrew his shattered 
forces from the fatal field. The British loss approximated eleven hundred 
men and ten guns.® 

The full nature of the failure was not realised by the British public, nor the 
spirit in which the general had received the finding of fortune. How he had 
lost heart, and actually suggested the surrender of Ladysmith, was only 
known to them later, but the eabmet Icnew, and in the face of the serious 
situation thus created the cabinet took strong action. They appointed Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts, \LC., to the supreme command in South Africa, with 
Lord Kitchener as his chief of the staff, A wave of military enthipiasm shook 
the empire, and as the final requisition for mobilising a seventh division prac- 
tically drained the mother country of trained men, a scheme for the employ- 
ment of amateur soldiers was formulated, resulting m the "imperial yeomanry 
and volunteer” movement, which proved one of the most striking features of 
the South African campaign. Pending the arrival of Lord Roberts and rein- 
forcements, the situation in South Africa remained at a deadlock; tlie three 
besieged towns — Mafeking, Kimberley, Ladysmith — still held their mvn, 
but no headway was made by the relief columns; all they could do was to 
stand on the defensive. The only bright spot, as far as the British were con- 
cerned, was to be found in northern Cape Colony, where General French, with 
two cavalry brigades and a scratch force, was able, by a magnificent display of 
strategy, to keep at arm’s length a superior force of the enemy, over a front of 
thirty miles in the vicinity of Colesberg. General French’s achievements dur- 
ing this phase of the war were the more noteworthy since ho had pitted against 
him the military skill of both De la Rey and Be Wet, two of the three men of 
military genius produced by the war on the Boer side. On January 6th the 
Boers in Natal made a desperate attempt to reduce Ladysmith by storm. 
The garrison, already weakened by privation and siclcness, made a stubborn 
resistance, and after one of the most sanguinaiy engagements of the wai-, at 
C®3ar’s Camp and Wagon Hill, the garrison repulsed the attack with severe 
loss to the enemy, itself having five hundred casualties, including Lord Ava, 
the eldest son of the marquis of Dufferin. 

When Lord Roberts arrived in Cape Town on January 10th, 1900, three 
garrison towns were still invested, and the relieving forces were still main- 
taining their r61e of passive resistance. The Commander-in-chief’s first duty 
was to create out of the tangle of rmits in Caiie Colony a field army capable of 
advancing into the enemy’s country via the Orange Free State./ 


SPION ICOP 

Nearly a month had clasped since Bullcr’s disastrous frontal attack on 
Coleuso. Meantime he had reorganised his army and had been rcuiforcecl by 
Sir Charles Warren’s division. His force then amoxmted to nineteen thousand 
infan tiy and three thousand cavalry, and he had sixty gims. He still held the 
confidence of his troops who were eager to be led fonvard to the relief of their 
comrades in Ladysmith. Therefore on January 10, 1900, he moved out to 
attempt a flank attack on the Boers along tlie ’Bigela. On the 17th, by an 
excellently planned and well carried out movement, he created a diversion by 
a feigned attempt to cross the river at Potgeiter’s Drift, fifteen miles west of 
Colenao, while at the same time he actually crossed with the greater part of his 
army five miles further west. Save for the fact t-hat they weio across the 
river however the British advantage was not great for they were further fi‘om 
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Ladysmith than they had been, and right in their path loomed up a lofty 
plateau with the high peak of Spion Kop forming one corner of it. Upon this 
plateau Botha had ranged his forces belimd hastily constructed earth works. 
Against this position Buller advanced. For five days the British line cau- 
tiously and slowly pushed itself forward to the foot of the plateau, fightmg as it 
advanced. On the night of January 22ncl a force of British under General 
Woodgate and Colonel Thorneycroft stealing up through the darWss occupied 
Spion Kop which they found all but unoccupied.“ 

IText morning General Woodgate was severely wounded, and, in 
Churchill’s « lyords, “Sir Eedvors Buller then took the extreme step of 
appointing Major Thorneycroft — already only a local lieutenant-colonel— kcal 
brigadier-general commanding on the summit of Spion Kop” Colonel 
Thorneycroft gives a more detailed account of the incidents that led to 
this promotion. Ho explains that after General Woodgate was wounded 
early in the action, tho command was assumed by Colonel Blomfiekl, but 
that this olTicor also, a littlo later, was incapacitated. Up to this time 
Thorneycroft had boon directing the movements of the mounted infantry, 
sending out reinforcements to tuo firing line, and it was while thus occupied 
that word was sent to him that Gonoral Sir 0. Warren had heliographed the 
order putting him in command of the forces. The account of the pro- 
ceedings of tho day may bo given in the words of Colonel Thorneycroft 
himself." " At 9 he says, " wo started to march to the top of Spion 
Kop. As the front broadened I got the Thorneyoioft’s mounted infantry 
into line across tho hill, and tho remainder followed in successive lines 
up the last slope, when wo were suddenly ohellonged, I had ordered the 
men to lie down when challenged; they did so. The Boers opened fire 
from magazines. When I thou^it that they had emptied their magazines 
I gave tho order to charge, and tho whole line advanced at the doume and 
carried the orcst-lino at 4 A.M., when I halted and re-formed the line. There 
was a mist on tho hill, and it was difficult to get the exact orest-line for a 
good hold of firo, and the boulders made it difficult to dig, bub we made a 
rough trench and breastwork. At 4.30 a few Boors came up and began 
firing. The men lined the trench, but the picquots in front replied to the 
firo, and firing ceased for a time, Tlie Boevs then returned with strong 
reinforcements from their camp, which lay concealed in a hollow on the side 
of tho hill; wo sont out men in front bo onahlo them to geb a better field of 
fire; tho mist rose about 8 a.m„ when the rifle fire on both sides become 
heavy, and the Boors opened fire from three guns and a Maxim-Nordenfelt. 
The shrapnel fire was very accurate, swooping the whole plateau. I sent out 
more men to tho flanks ns the Boers were working round, and the replncmg 
of casualties gradually absorbed all the men of the force. The firing became 
bottor on both sides. The Boers closed in on the right and centre. Some 
men at right ond of trench got up and put up their hands ; three or four 
Boors came out and signalled tboir comrado.s to advance. I was the only 
officer in the trench on tho loft, and I got up and shouted to the leader of 
tho Boors that I was the commandant, and that tbero was no surrender. I 
called on all men to follow me, and retired to some rocks. On reaching the 
rocks I saw a company of the Middlesex regiment advanoing; I collected 
tlioni up to tho rocks, and ordered all to advance again. This the men did, 
and wo reocoupied the trench and orest-line in front,”!’ 

But Thorneycroft, dreading to expose his _men to another such day of 
death, gave the order to evacuate the hill, and in the morning Botha reoccu- 
piod the bloody peak. Buller, having lost in all over two thousand men since 
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he had crossed the Tugela, determined to try for an easier line of advance else- 
where, and fell back with his defeated army to the other side of the river.a 

EELIEF OP KlMBEEIiEY AND BATTLE OP PAAEDBBEHG 

By Febrnary IsL Lord Roberts had begun to feel his way, and on February 
3rd lie ordered a demonstration against the right of the Boer position at 
Spytfontein to Koocloosberg to cover the withdrawal of General French and 
the cavalry from before Colcsberg, and the concentration of his anny at 
Modder river. In spite of another set-back in Natal to Sir Redvers Biiller, 
who had essayed a third attempt to relieve Ladysmith on February 5th and 
failed to make good the purchase which he secured across the Tugela, Lord 
Roberts matured hia plans, and, aniving at Modder river on February 9th, 
he set his operations in motion two days later by detaching French to the 
relief of Kimberley. 

On the 15th of February, French at the head of his cavahy galloped into 
Kimberley, spreading dismay through the ranks of the burghers under Cronje, 
who vacated the Spytfontein positions on the night of the 15th, and retrcatccl 
along the line of the Modder, crossing the front of the infantry division which 
was pushing up into the gap made by the cavalry advance. Lord Kitchener, 
who was with the infantry, at once sent the mounted infantry in pursuit and 
changed the direction of the infantry, sending word to French to bring his 
cavalry across to Koodoo.srand drift. French, with that unfailing energy 
which is the true attribute of a cavalry leader, conformed to Kitchener's 
urgent appeal, and on the 17th seized the hills above Paardeberg just in front 
of Cronje's advance-guard. Thus checked, the pursuing infantry crashed into 
him on the 18th. Kitchener, who as chief of the staff issued orders, attempted 
to reduce Cronje, now in the river bed, by a coup de main, which, though cost- 
ing over one thousand casualties, compressed Cronje into the confined area 
from which he was only to leave as a prisoner of war with four thousand of hia 
men on February 27th, the aunivemary of Majuba. 

RELIEr or LADYSMITH AND CATTURE OF BLOEMFONTEIN 

Lord Roberts’ bold plunge into the Free State had automatically relieved 
the pressure in front of Buller^ who after desperate fighting was able to turn 
the left flank of Botha’s position at Colcnso, and after ten days’ fighting to 
relieve Ladysmith on the 28th of February. Ladysmith bad fared worst of 
all the beleaguered garrisons, and its twenty-two thousand inhabitants wore 
almost at their last gasp when relief came. The casualties from shell fire had 
only been sixty-six, but those from sickness were many times as heavy as tliose 
by tlie chances of war. The relief had not been without a .strain: Buffer’s 
operations had cost at Colenso twelve hundred men, at Spiou Kop sevoniccu 
hundred men, at Vaalkranz four hundred, and now in the last long-drawn 
effort .sixteen hundred more — over five thousand in all. But the tide of war 
had changed. The Natal invaders fell back to the mountains which enclose 
the north of the colony; Olivier and Schoeraan retired from Cape Colony 
before Gatacre and Clements; and the presidents of the ropiiblics, realising 
that the British Empire was capable of more raiistance than they had calcu- 
lated upon, put forward feelers aiming at the restoration of the status quo 
before the war. These proposals were rejected by Lord Salisbury: there 
could be no end now but a complete destruction of the Boer power. 

The surrender of Cronje and the relief of Ladysmith for the time being 
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S aralysed the Boer resistance. Two half-hearted attempts were made on 
larch 7th and 10th, at Poplar Grove and Driefontein, to stem Lord Roberts' 
advance upon Bloemfontein, President Kruger himself arriving on the scene 
to give confidence to his burghers; but the demoralisation was so great that 
neither the military genius of the few nor the personal influence of the president 
could bolster up an adequate resistance, and on March 13th, 1900, Lord Ro^ 
erts’ army marched into the Free State capital. This great move of the field- 
marshal’s, accomplished in spite of the loss of a convoy wliich cut clown his 
reserve supplies by two thirds, and only possible by reducing the ration of the 
fighting man to a minimum and by undertaking the almost unprecedented 
risks of changing the line of communication three times, was followed by a 
pericicl of reaction. It was not until March 29th that the new railway com- 
munication recommenced to feed the army. In the meantime rebellion had 
broken out in the Priesk.a district of Cape Colony, which was promptly quelled 
by Lord Kitchener. The halt nt Bloemfontein was marked by the publica- 
tion of proclamations, offering protection to the burghers, which, howwer, the 
invaders had not yet the power to fulfill. 

The enforced halt was unfortunate; it not only resulted in a bad outbreak 
of enteric, but it gave the Boers time to recuperate, and by the beginning of 
April they again took the initiative. The death of their commandant-general, 
Piet Joubevt, on March 28th, seemed to mark a change in the fortunes of the 
republican army. Commandant De Wet, who had fimt come into prominence 
as the capture!’ of Lord Roberts’ convoy at Waterval, now added to his laurels 
by ambushing Broadwood’s mounted brigade at Sannah’s Post, just outside 
Bloemfontein, on March 31st, while four days later he reduced a detachment 
of Irish Rifles at Redevsburg, and then went south and invested Colonel 
Dalgcty and a mixed force at Wepener, which was relieved after ten days by 
General Hunter’s division, brought round to Aliwal North from Natal. 

MAFEICINC4 AND PHETORIA 

These successes were not able to retard Lord Roberts’ progress. It took 
the field-marshal six weolcs to reconstruct his plan of operations, and on May 
1st the grand army moved northwards upon the Transvaal capital. The 
main advance was taken with one cavalry and three infantiy divisions (the 
caval^ commanded by French, and the infantry divisions by generals Tucker, 
Pole-Carew, and Ian Hamilton). Rundle’s division took the right of the 
advance; Methuen and Hunter, moving from Kimberley, fomed the left. 
Kelly Kenny, Colvilc, and Chermside held the communications based on 
Bloemfontein. A flying column detached from Hunter, under Mahon, in con- 
junction with Plumer from the north^ relieved Mafeking (wliere Baden-Powell 
aroused world-wide enthusiasm by his resistance) on May 17th, the same day 
that the Natal field force under Bullcr moved up into the Biggarsbevg and 
occupied Dundee, On May 10th Lord Roberts had crossed the Zand river; 
on May 12th ho entered Kroonstad. After a halt of eight days at Kroonstad, 
the grand army again moved forward and marched triumphantly, meeting 
but small resistance, without a halt into Johannesburg, which was occupied 
on May 31st, the Orange Free State having been form^y atmexed by procla- 
mation three days earner. On May 30th President Kruger fled his capital 
with the state archives, taking up his residence at Waterval Boven on the 
Koinati Poort line. But while the gold mines were now in the possession of 
the Britisli, attacks were made on their line of communications by De Wet, 
who from this period organised a guerilla resistance which he inainlaiued until 
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the end of the war, On June 6th Lord Roberts’ anny occupied the capital of 
the Transvaal practically without resistance, setting free about three thousand 
British prisoners of war detained there- 

It had been anticipated that the occupation of both the capitals would have 
brought the hostilitie.s to a close, but this was not the case, and though after 
June 5 th regular resistance was at an end, the occupation was met with two 
years of almost unparalleled and unprecedented partisan warfare. On June 
8th Sir Redvers Buller forced his way over Alleman’s Nek, and on the follow- 
ing day occupied Laing's Nek, while the field-marshal fought a more or less 
decisive action against Botha, De la Rey, and Kemp at Diamond Hill, twenty 
miles east of Pretoria. The pressure on the main communications was now 
so serious that a force was thrown back into the Orange River Colony under 
Hunter, which in co-operation with Riuidle’s division accomplished the sur- 
render of Prinsloo with three thousand Free Staters iii the Brandwalcr basin 
{July 29th). A week before this satisfactory result the field-marshal had 
initiated a movement from Pi'etoria to sweep dom to Komati Poort on the 
Portuguese frontier, in which Buller, advancing from the south, was to co- 
operate, 

On August 26th-27th the combined forces engaged and defeated Botha at 
Davmaimtha and Bergendal, with the result that the enemy dispersed into the 
bush-veld north of the Middelburg railway. On August SOtli the remainder 
of the British prisoners were released at Nooilgedacht, On September 6th 
Buller occupied Lydenburg in the bush-veld, and five days later the aged 
president of the republic, fleeing his coimtry, look refuge in Lorenzo Marques 
On September 13tli Barberton was occupied, and on the 25th the Guards 
brigade occupied Komati Poort, In October the military operations were 
I confined to attempts to reduce guerilla commandoes which had taken the field. 
Mr. Kruger, desertmg his countrymen, left for Europe in a Dutch man-of-war, 
and General Buller sailed for Europe. On the 25th of this month Lord Roberts 
formally annexed the Transvaal as an integral portion of the British Empire. 


QUERIULA WAHVARB; KITCHEKEU’S CONCENTnATION POLICY 

In November there seemed to be evidences that the back of the trouble 
was broken, and the field-marshal, who had been appointed commander-iu- 
chief at home, left South Africa, handing over the command of tho army of 
occupation to Lord Kitchener, Then followed a long period of groping for a 
means to cope With the development of guerilla tactics, which for the next six 
months were at their zenith. The railway communications were constantly 
damaged, isolated posts and convoys captured, and the armed guerilla bands 
always seemed able to avoid contact with the regular columns sent in pursuit. 
Before the close of 1900 they scored several signal successes. De Wot cap- 
tured Dewetsdorp, Kemp defeated Clements in the Hekpoort vallcj’^, and 
disaffection broke out in Cape Colony to an alarming degree, while, as fore- 
runners of the promised invasion, scattered bodies of Free Staters crossed 
south of the Orange river to swell the rebellion. Against this the British 
scored one success, namely, the sevem handling of De Wet’s commando at 
Bothaville, when the gallant Le Gallais lost his life. The year closed badly, 
as the commandoes, under the direct influence of Louis Botha, attacked the 
wliole of the railway posts on the Middelbui’g railway and captured Helvetia, 
with its 4.7 gun, though two attempts at invasion of Cape Colony in force had 
been frustrated by the watchfulness of Charles Knox’s columns. Lord Kitch- 
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ener called for more men, and on December 22nd the wai* office announced that 
thirty thousand more mounted men would be despatched to the seat of -vvav. 

"With the opening of 1901 Lord Kitchener tried new schemes. He with- 
drew all his detached garrisons except in the most important centres, and set 
himself to make his railway communications perfectly secure. He determined 
to make the area of opei-ationa a waste, and instituted the concentration 
camps, into which he intended to bring the whole of the non-combatant inhab- 
itants of the two republics. He despatched Emnch with a large force to clear 
the southeastern districts of the Transvaal; and for the rest maintained a force 
to watch De Wet, and organised a defence force in Cape Colony, while using 
the residue of his mounted men to sweep the country of stock, forage, and 
inhabitants. Although there were no great disastei-s, the new policy was not 
prolific in success. The enemy mvaviably dispersed before superior forces; 
and the removal of the women and children from the farms did not have the 
effect of disheartening the burghers as had been anticipated — it rather 
mended their vitality by relieving them of responsibility for Iheh families’ 
welfare. On February 10th, De Wet, with five guns and three thousand men, 
carried out his promised invasion of Cajje Colony. This invasion was a 
fiasco ; by judicious use of the railway KiteWer concentrated sufficient troops 
in the colony to cope with the attempt, and, after being himted from pillar to 
post for eighteen days, De Wet escaped back into the Orange River Colony 
with the loss of all his guns, munitions of war, and half his force. On March 
3rd De la Roy, the lion of the western Timisvaal, essayed an attack upon Lich- 
tenburg, in which he was heavily repulsed. Signs of wealmess were now 
apparent, and as a result Louis Botha, acting w'ith the authority of Schalk 
Burger, the representative of President Kruger, opened negotiations with 
Kitchener. A meeting took place at MiddelBurg, Ti'ansvaal, on February 
28th. These negotiations, however, broke doAvn, mainly over the treatment 
to be awarded to Cape rebels. 

THE BLOCKHOUSE SYSTEM 

The hostilities now entered upon a new phase. The establishment of a 
line of defensive posts between Bloemfontein and Ladybrand had given 
Kitchener an idea, and he resolved upon the scheme of partition of the theatre 
of war by chains of blockhouses. In the meantime, while these posts were 
untler construction, the liarrying of the guerillas by mobile columns was con- 
tinued. In’* March Babingtou captured three guns and six Maxims from 
Do la Rey near Ventersdorp. In April Plumer occupied Pietersburg, the last 
remaining seat of government open to the enemy. Rawlinson captured a 
laager and guns at Klerksdorp, In May matters had so far improved that 
municipal government was given to Johannesburg, and a certain number of 
mines were allowed to recommence operations. De la Rey was defeated by 
Dixon at Vlakfontein, after a desperate encoimter, June brought little of 
moment, though the Boers scored two minor successes, Kritzinger capturing 
the village of Jamestown in Cape Colony, and Hindon reducing the camp of 
the Victorian M.I. at Wllraansrust. In July there were further evidences of 
weakness on the part of the BoeiH, and Botha applied for peraiission to com- 
municate with ex-President Kruger, This was allowed, but, as Mr. Ipuger 
advised a continuance of the struggle, the slow couiue of the war continued. 
In the meantime, the concentration camps were becoming filled to overflowing, 
and a steady stream of captures and surrenders was reducing the hostile 
power of the republics. On July 13th President Steyu only escaped capture 
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by Broadwood at Reitz by a few minutes; and on July 20th the aged wife of 
the ox-president died in Pretoria. August was an important month, as in it 
Kitchener promulgated a proclamation, formally threatening the Boer leaders 
who should not surrender with permanent banishment from South Africa: 
this proclamation, though supported by the home goimrinnent, unfortunately 
had very little effect. Kitchener also received lettei’s from the Boer leaders, 
showing that they were still determined to keep the field. 

September showed some slight improvement in the situation in Cape 
Colony, when General (later Sir Jolm) Krench was in supreme command. 
On the 6th, Scobell captured Letter, who was subsequently executed for 
murder; though this was rather balanced a few days later by Smut’s attack 
oil the 17th Lancers. Botha made a desperate effort to reinvado Natal, 
but his plans were rendered abortive by his failure to reduce the posts of 
Mount Prospect and Port Itala, which ho attacked on September 26th. 
De la Rey wa.s also defeated in the west, in an attack upon Colonel ICekowich's 
camp at Moedville. Desultory fighting continued till the close of the year, the 
balance of success being with the British, though on October SOtli Colonel 
Benson’s column had been defeated by Botha at Biukonlaagte, in the south' 
eastern Transvaal, Affairs again took an unsatisfactory turn in Cape Colony, 
and on October 8fch the whole colony was placed under martial law. / 

The incidents of this period of the war consisted of the endless repetition 
of petty skirmishes. General Do Wot*^ gives a simple descriptioii of one 
of these, which may serve as typical of many others. He toll.s how about 
a score of the British were reported to him ns bomg installed on a kopje, 
apd how ha sent five mon to secure positions from which an offeouve 
rifle-fira could be made. The men divided, four of them climbing up at 
two different points on one side, whilst their chief, a staff officer named 
Willem Protoi’ius, ascended by himself from iho other side. A sevoro fire 
from the fort did not prevent them from obtaining their respective coigns 
of vantage, and the little company of Englishmen were obliged to surrender. 
De Wet not unnaturally spealcs with prido of the capturo of " twenty 
prisoners and a like number of horses, saddles, bvidios, riffos, and bandoliers, 
not to mention some three thousand cartridges,” by a company of five 
burghers. Ho mentions, however, that a voldtooriiot and twonty-livo mon 
in his own service had failed to accomplish what the smaller number of 
their comrades wore able to effect. The incident gives a vivid impression 
of the character of priiuitivo but effective warfare in which the Boers have 
BO often soeiued to osoel.« 

But in December matters improved, and General Bruce Hnniilton’.s 
column, by a series of night marches, practically blotted out the resistance 
in the eastern Transvaal. The corps of National Scouts (burghers who had 
come over) was inaugurated, and matters so far mended in Johannesburg 
that the stock exchange reopened. By the end of the year the blockhouse 
system was complete, but this phase of the war was destined to close badly, 
as Dc Wet on Christmas Eve captured the whole of Colonel Firman's Yeo- 
manry camp at Tweefontein, Orange River Colony. 

TUB “dwyjss” 

With 1902 the last phase of tliis protracted struggle commenced. Tlie 
blockhouse system was practically finished, and Kitchener determined upon 
a new means of liarassiiig the enemy, who still had a total of about twenty- 
nve thousand men in the field. But the blockhouses had already begun to 
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serve the purpose for which they were designed. In the past the mobile 
columns, of which there were over sixty in the field, had always been bound 
to the railway for supply ; now convoys could be pushed out to them along 
whatever blockhouse line they touched. 

During January and February this system was continued with alternate 
successes and disaster's. In March De la Rey performed a gallant feat of 
arms by capturing Paris’ column and Lord Methuen ; but the great drive 
in the western Transvaal proved to the Boers the futility of prolonging the 
struggle. On March 23d representatives came into Pretoria, six weeks were 
spent in negotiation, and then a monster meeting of delegates, under the 
presidency of General Kemp, was held at Vereeniging. 

TEACE 

As a result of this conference a peace was ratified at Pretoria on May 31st, 
and the South African War was a history of the past. The terms of peace 
may bo condensed into the following points: (1) surrender of all burghers 
m the field, with all arms and muni Lions of war; (2) all burghers duly declaring 
themselves subjects of King Edward VII to be repatriated; (3) no burghers 
who should surrender to be deprived of cither their liberty or property; (4) 
no proceedings to be taken against burghers for any legitimate acts of war 
during the period of hostilities; (5) the Dutch language to be taught in public 
schools on the request of parents, and to be allowed in courts of law; (6) sport- 
ing rifles to be allowed upon the taking out of licences; (7) the military adminis- 
tration to be superseded by civil administration as soon as {jossible, the civil 
administration to lead up to self-government; (8) the question of the native 
franchise not to be considered until after the introduction of self-govern- 
ment; (9) landed property not to be subjected to any special tax to defray 
the cost of the war; (10) a commission to be fomred to facilitate the repatria- 
tion of the burghers, A grant of £3,000,000 to be given as compensation for 
the destruction of farms. These terms were signed on behalf of the British 
government by Lord Milner and Lord Kitchener; on behalf of the Orange 
Free State by Messrs. J. Brebner, C, R. de Wet, C. Olivier, and Judge J. B, M, 
Hertzog; on behalf of the Ti'ausvaal government, by Messrs. S. vv. Burger, 
F. W. Reitz, Louis Botha, J. H. De la Rey, Lucas Meyer, and Krogh. 

In the whole war the British lost 6,774 killed and 22,829 wounded, while 
the Boers lost about 4,000 killed. The munber of Boer prisoners in the hands 
of the British at tlie end of the war was about 40,000. / 

The story of the Transvaal since the war can be told in few words. The 
work of repatriation proceeded rapidly, and a new government, consisting 
of an executive and legislative council, a supreme court, and a lieutenant- 
governor, all appointive, was established. In 1904 the home government 
decided that the time had come when an elective element could be intro- 
cluced ; and in April, 1905, the draft of a new constitution was issued. 
Before this constitution, which did not concede full local government, was 
inaugurated, the liberal party came into control in England, and, much to the 
satisfaction of the Boem, announced that a responsible government would 
be established. Owing to the scarcity of labour for 'working the mines, an 
ordinance allowing the introduction of non-Europeans under contract was 
passed in 1904, and in the same year and in 1905 many thousands of Chinese 
were brouglit in. This policy aroused opposition, especially among the libe- 
rals in England, and the new liberal ministry suspended the introdnetion of 
these persons until the colony could decide upon the question for itself.® 
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NATAL 

The country which forms the colony of Natal was discovered by Vasco 
da Gama, who sighted the bluff heacUnnd at the entrance to the bay forming 
the present port at Durbatij on Christmas Day in 1497, and so named the 
countiy Terra Natalis. From that date little is i-ecorded until the survivors 
of the crew of the Dutch ship Stavenisse^ wrecked on the coast in 1686, gave 
their report of the country and its inhabitants. In 1721 the Dutch formed 
a settlement, but it was soon abandoned. Subseq^uently, about 1810, it would 
seem that Chaka, chief of the Amazulu, swept with his warriors through the 
whole of Natal and the adjoining terriloricsj destroying all males, and making 
booty of the cattle and women. One tribe, the iunatuli, however, after 
offering resistance to the invader, retreated into the dense bush near the bluff 
and were amongst the few aborigines when the British took possession of the 
country. In 1824 Lieutenant Farewell and about twenty companions landed 
in Natal with the view of colonising it, and for that purpose entered into a 
treaty with Chaka. Some four years after their arrival, however, Chaka 
was murdered by his brother Dingaan, and the settlement was broken up. 
Ito 1835 another Bntisb officer, Captain Allen Gardner, got permission from 
Dingaan to introduce missionaries Into the country, and at once formed the 
to^vnship of Durban, at the port where there were Still a few English settlers. 
In 1837 several Dutch fanners made an exodus from the Cape Colony, and 
one of their leaders, Peter Hetief, with the assistance of the reverend Mr. 
Owen who had been for some time a resident missionary at Dingaan’s own 
head kraal, obtained from Dingaan a cession of the whole territory of Natal. 
Immediately after the conclusion of the treaty Retief and his followers were 
treacherously murdered, and the attempt was made to extirpate the Boers 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. The latter with their fire- 
arms eventually proved more than a match for their numerous assailants, 
and joining Mpanda, who had rebelled against his brother Dingaan, utterly 
routed Dingaan's army on the banks of the Wlfite Umvolozi in 1840, and 
drove him to the Amaswazi country, where he was shortly after assassinated. 
Natal became a British colony on August 8th, 1843, and, owing no doubt to 
the fame of the security and protection to be found under tlie British flag, 
large accessions were at once made to the native population by tefugeoa from 
the several surrounding tribes . Since 1843 the colony has made rapid progress ; 
the native tribes as a laile have been loyal, and, although occasional reports 
from Zululand have alarmed the colonists, it has very seldom been found 
neces-sary to send out the volunteer forces on commando. Any tendency to 
insubordination on the part of the resident natives has always been quickly 
suppressed, and a spirit of disaffection has never become general. In 1879 
the colony became tire base of operations against the Zulu king, and in 1881 
it was for a short time invaded by the Transvaal Boers hi connection with the 
fighting which arose out of the annexation of the Transvaal in 1877.? 

At the conclusion of the firat Boer War in 1881, the chief engagements of 
which wore fought in the northern extremity of Natal, Sir Evelyn Wood was 
commander-in-chief of her majesty’s forces. He was also appointed for a 
short time administrator of Na^, and on his departure for England, after a 
final arrangement for the cession of the Transvaal, he was succeeded by 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Charles) Mitchell as administrator. In 1882 Sir 
Henry Bulwer was sent to Natal with the full title of governor, and in 1886 
was succeeded by Sir Arthur Havelock, The feeling of the colonists after 
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the retrocession of the Transvaal was extremely bitter. The treaty of retro- 
cession was never regarded in Natal as anything but a surrender. 

The Zulu power which had always been a menace to Natal as well as the 
Transvaal, was broken in 1879 by British forces. After the settlement intes- 
tine quarrels arose among the petty chiefs, and in 1883 some Transvaal Boers 
intervened, and siibseciuently, as a reward for the assistance they had rendered 
to one of the combatants, demanded and annexed eight thousand square miles 
of coimtry, which they styled the New Republic. A strong feeling was once 
more aroused hi Natal. The New Republic was nevertheless allowed to 
remain, and in 1887 the British consented to the territory being incorporated 
with the Transvaal. 

In 1884 the discovery of gold in Do Kaap Valley, and on Mr. Hoodie’s 
farms in the Transvaal, caused a considerable rush of colonists from Natal 
to that country. Railways were still far from the Transvaal border, and 
Natal not only sent her own colonists to the new fields, but also offered the 
nearest route for prospectors from Cape Colony or from Europe. Durban 
was soon tlirongecl; and Pietermaritzburg, which was then practically the 
tenninus of the Natal railway, was the base from which nearly all the expedi- 
tions to the gold fields were fitted out. Two years later, in 1886, gold was 
also discovered at the Witwatersrand, and the tide of trade which had already 
set in with the Transvaal steadily increased. 

For many years Sir John Robinson led a party in Natal which agitated 
for a responsible form of government. In 1893 a bill in favour of this change 
was introduced into the legislative council, and passed. The British govern- 
ment gave their consent to the bill, and the Constitution Act of 1893 became 
law. Sir John Robinson, K.C.M.G., was the first colonial secretary and premier 
under the new constitution, and Mr. Hariy Escombe, Q.C., the first attorney- 
general. In the same year Sir Walter Hely-Hutohmson was^ appointed 
governor of the colony. In 1898 Natal entered the customs union already 
existing between Cape Colony and Orange Free State. 

In May, 1899, the Natal government began to suspect the nature of the 
military preparations that were being made by theBoeis, and their apprehen- 
sions were communicated to the high commissioner. Sir Alfred Milner, who 
telegraphed on May 25th to Mr. Chamberlaui, informing him that Natal was 
uneasy. In July the Natal ministry learned that it was not the intention of 
the imperial government to endeavoui* to hold the frontier in case hostilities 
arose, but that a line of defence considerably south of the frontier would be 
taken up. This led to a request on then part that if the imperial government 
had any reason to anticipate the breakdown of negotiations, ^such steps 
may be at once taken as may be necessary for the effectual defence of the 
whole colony.” Sir W. P. Symons, the general commanding the British 
forces in. Natal in September, decided to hold Glencoe. On the arrival of 
Sir George White from India, he informed the governor that he considered it 
dangerous to atbmpt to hold Glencoe, and urged the advisability of with- 
drawing the troops to Ladysmith, The governor was strongly opposed to 
this .step, as he was anxious to protect the coal supply, and also feared the 
moral effect of a withdrawal. Eventually Sir A. Hunter was consulted, and 
stated that in his opinion, Glencoe being already occupied, “it was a case of 
balancing drawbacks, and advised that, imder the circumstances, the troops 
bo retained at Glencoe.” This course was then adopted, 

On October 11th, 1899, war broke out. The first act was the seizure by 
the Boers of a Natal train on the Free State border. On the_ 12th Laing's 
Nek ivas occupied by the Boer forces, who were moved in considerable force 
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over fche Natal border. Sir W. Penn Symons hoped to be able to hold the 
northern portion of Natal, and there is no doubt that this policy strongly 
commended itself to the governor and ministers of Natal, who exercised con- 
siderable pressure to have it adopted. But from a military point of view it 
was not at all cordially approved of by Sir George White, and it was afterwards 
condemned by Lord Roberts. Ladysmith became later in the month the 
centre of further operations. The Boers gradually surrounded the town 
and cut off the communication from the south. Various engagements were 
fought in an attempt to prevent this movement, including the disastrous 
mishap at Nicholson's Nek, and the battle of Farquhar’s Farm on the 30th. 
The siege of Ladysmith continued till Fcbruaiy 28tli, 1900, when, after 
various attempts to relieve the beleaguered garrison. Sir Reavers Bu]ler'.s 
forces at last entered the town. The relief of Ladysmith soon led to the evacua- 
tion of Natal by the Boer forces, who trekked northwards. 

During the Boer hwasion the government and the loyal colonists, con- 
stituting the great majority of the inhabitants of the colony, rendered the 
imperial forces every assistance. In the actual hostilities the Natal Volunteers 
and other Natal forces took a prominent part. The Imperial Light Horse 
and other irregular corps rvere incruited in Natal, although the bulk of the 
men in the forces were Uitlnndei's from johanne-sburg. As tlio nearest colony 
to the Transvaal, Natal was resorted to by a large number of men, women 
and children who were compelled to leave the Transvaal on the outbreak 
of the war. Refugee and Uitlander committees were formed both at Durban 
and Maritaburg, and, in conjunction with the colonists, they did all in their 
power to assist in recruiting irregular corps, and also m furnishing roliof to 
the sick and needy. Natal was the theatre of some of the most arduous 
fighting during the whole course of the war, and the brunt of it waa aliared 
by her colonists with the imperial forces, 

In 1906 a revolt among some of the natives occasioned considerable 
alarm, but it was soon put down without much bloodshed." 


CirAPTER III 


THE HISTORY OE CANADA 

TIIB DISCOVERBUa 

The slory of Iho European clisoovory and colonisation of America^ of bho 
Uvo oontiirios of struggle botweon Franco and England for tho mastery of 
tlio North Amorican continent, of tho upbuilding and doAvafall of Fronoli 
dominion in Canada, is so interwoven mtn the history of the beginnings of 
tho great American RopubKc that wo have told it there in all the detail 
befitting ono of the most romantic eras of all history, Hero it will be enough 
to traoo briefly tlio principal points in that dramatic period as they affected 
Canadian history down to tho ostablishmeut of English rule in 1760* 

Tho patriotic Canadian historian, Roberts/^ while noting that the drama 
of Canadian events seoms to unfold on an obscuro scene, declares that it has 
embodied soino of the gravest problems of world history. He notes the wide 
historical hearings of some of theso problems, declaring that battles were 
fought on tho Rhino, the Elbe, the Danube; German, Austrian, Spanish 
bhronos wore shaken to their fnll;maviGs grappled in the Caribbean, and 
Mahratta hordes were slaughtered on the rico-nelds of India, to decide the 
strugglo which ended only upon tho Plains of Abraham/’ And he ventures 
to express bho belief that tho future holds groat things in store for bho peoples 
whose lineage combines the traits of two of the greatest European nations. 
The blending of French blood with the blood of the Anglo-Saxon may well 
bo expected to have nofcablo results. 

It is in the shadowy realms of myth and tradition that Canadian history 
seems to have its beginnings* In the Icelandic sagas that tell of the voyages 
and adventures of tiie North vikinga, Eric and Leif and Thorfinn, to the 
‘'new lands” — ^undoubtedly the shores of North America — we find the 
record of the earliest contact of Europeans with whab is now Canada, But 
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their ventures came to naught; and we shall probably never know whether 
Thorhnn’s colony of Vineland was located on the coast of Nova Scotia or on 
the more southerly shores of New England, 

To the Venetian reared navigator John Cabot, sailing out of Bristol under 
a charter from Henry VII of England five years after Columbus had opened 
a ^‘Ncav World” to European conquest and exploitation, belongs without 
doubt the honour of the first discovery of the North American continent. 
On bis act in planting the standard of England on the Newfoundland shore 
rested the claim of Great Britain to America, The Newfoundland fisheries 
were the first fruits of tiie discovery, and twenty years after Cabot’s first 
voyage, English, Basque, and Breton fisherman were swarming on the Banks 
and drying their fish upon the neighbouring shores. The next discoverers of 
whom we have records carried the flag of Franco, and upon the declaration 
of one of them, Vcrrazano, a Florentine in the French service, who coasted 
along the shore from the Carolinas to the St. Lawrence in 1624, rests tlie 
claim of France to American dominion. 

THU FRENCH REGIME 

The energy and good fortune of the French enabled them to outstrip for 
a time their rivals in the north, and eventually by actual settlement to estab- 
lish the sovereignty of France over a great part of the disputed territory. 
The greatest of her earliest voyagers was the adventurous Breton navigator, 
Jacques Cartier, who between 1534 and 1542 sailed three times to the New 
World, discovered and entered the St. Lawrence, spent the winter of 1535- 
1636 on the site of the present city of Quebec, and planted the lilies of Franco 
where the city of Montreal later rose. Associated with Cartier’s last voyage 
is the ill-fated attempt of the sieur de Roberval to establish a permanent col- 
ony on the banks of the St. Lawrence, For fifty years after his failure the 
government of France seemed to have forgotten Canada, although her fish- 
ermen still flocked to the Newfoundland Banks. In the mean time English 
eyes were turned toward it; in 1576 Martin Frobisher landed on the rooky 
Cliffs of Labrador, and in the next year on the other side of the continent Sir 
Francis Drake, seeking Spanish treasure-ships in the far Pacific, looked upon 
the snow-capped mountains of the future British Columbia. Soon after, in 
1583, the first attempt at English settlement was made by the gallant Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, who planted a short-lived colony at St. John’s, New- 
foundland. 

In 1598 the French again turned their attention to colonisation, but for 
many years every attempt resulted in failure. The convict colony of Do la 
Roche, the fur-trading venture of Chauvin and Pontgrav6 at Tadousac, the 
settlement of De Mont and Champlain at St, Croix later removed to Port 
Royal, succeeded one another in rapid succession and passed out of existence. 

In 1610-1611 came Biencourt to found a new colony at Port Royal. 
With him came the Jesuits. “Now,” writes a graphic Canadian historian, 
“appeared the mysterious, black-robed, indomitable figures of the Jesuits, 
destined to leave so deep a mark on Canada. Magnificent in peril, meddlo- 
sorne in peace, oft dreaded by their friends, but extorting the admiration of 
their enemies, their record in the councils of Canada is one of ceaseless quar- 
rels with the civil power; but their record among the savages is one of 
imperishable glory.’’ 

Before this, however, Champlain in 1608 had eetablished on the St. Law- 
rence a little trading-post destined soon to grow into the city of Quebec, the 
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first permanent settlement of importance in Canada. Already it had become 
the centre of the fur-trade, upon which from first to last the prosperity of 
New France was based. In every direction the coureurs de bois pierced the 
forests, and where the carefully organised settlements had failed, th^ estab- 
lished successfully their trading posts and erected their dwellings. But now 
it was that tlie English and French met in Canada in actual armed hostility. 
Argali, sailing north from Virginia, destroyed the French settlement at Port 
Royal and also a Jesuit mission post at Mount Desert on the Maine coast. 
In 1629 Admiral Kirke, entering the St. Lawrence, defeated a French fleet 
and attacked Quebec. The spirited defence of Champlain was of no avail 
and the English flag for the first time floated over the Quebec heights. Eng- 
lish rule was of short duration, however, as France's Canadian possessions 
were restored to her by the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye in 1632. The 
years that followed saw the beginnings of Scotch settlement in Nova Scotia, 
and the fierce struggle between the Catholic Charnisay and the Huguenot De 
In Tour for supremacy in Acadia, which so weakened the French that Port 
Royal and the whole surrounding country fell an easy prey to the expedition 
sent from Boston in 1654, only to be for a second time returned to France by 
the Treaty of Breda (1667). Meanwhile, despite the ceaseless hostility of 
England’s red allies, the Iroquois, the French settlers were pushing westward 
up the valley of the St. Lawrence. Montreal was founded by Maisoniieuve in 
October, 1641. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR SUFREMACY 

The rise of Colbert as the chief counsellor of Louis XIV was marked by 
a somewhat better treatment of Canada by France. He recognised that the 
colony might be made of great value to French commerce, and that to make 
it so a more liberal policy must be adopted. In this he was ably represented 
in New France by the indomitable Talon, appointed intendant at Quebec, 
and the brave marquis de Tracy sent out as viceroy in 1665. The former 
turned his attention to the resources of the colony, made new rules for the 
regulation of the fur trade, discovered iron deposits in the Three Elvers 
district, and began the importation of women from France to supply wives 
for the colonists. The defeat of the Iroquois by De Tracy relieved the set- 
tlements for a time from their raids, Perrot, Joliet, and Marquette pushed 
their way westward into the region beyond the Great Lakes. The year 
1672 marks the appearance of the count de Frontenac, the greatest figure 
in the history of New Prance, who, in that year, was appointed to succeed 
De Courcelles as governor. Under his auspices La Salle and Tonty explored 
the upper Mississippi, and military posts were established at Niagara, 
Mackinac, and in the Illinois country. Recalled in 1682, Frontenac was reap- 
pointed governor in 1689 in time to direct the French and Indian attacks on 
the frontiers of Maine, New Hampshire, and New York, to despatch D’Iber- 
ville, to capture the English posts in the Hudson Bay region, and to repulse 
the redoubtable Sir Wflliain Phips, who, fresh from the capture of Port 
Royal, descended on Quebec in 1690. Frontenac died in 1698, a year after 
his conquests in the New World had been handed back to the English by the 
Treaty of Ryswick, 

The peace was of short duration. In 1702 the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, known in America as Queen Anne’s War, broke out. The bloody 
border warfare was resumed, Francis Nicholson captured Port Royal, and 
only the wrecking of Sir Hoveden Walker’s fleet saved Quebec. But Marl- 
borough's victories at Blenheim, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet decided the 
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fate of Acadia, wliich together with Newfoundland and the Hudson Bay 
territory, was ceded to England by the Ti’eaty of Utrecht (1713). 

Again a few years of peace succeeded, during which the French slowly 
but surely extended their dominion in the great West and the valley of the 
Mississippi, forming a complete cordon of settlements about the English who 
now saw that they must either break the chain or content themselves with 
the limitation of their territory to the east of the Alleghanies. For fifty 
years they made no attempt to gain the northwest or to control the fur trade. 
In 1711 Louisiana had been separated from Canada and erected into a sep- 
arate colony. Meanwhile on the seaboai-d Cape Breton was strengthened 
and fortified as a bulwark of the French against future English aggression in 
that direction, and millions were expended on making the fortress of Louis- 
burg impregnable. Hostilities began again in 1740 with the outbreak of the 
War of the Austrian Succession (King George’s War), the principal event of 
which in America was the capture of Louisburg by a New England expedi- 
tion under Sir William Peppei-ell. The Treaty of Aix-la-Ohapelle (1748) 
restored the conquest to the French. 

Eight years of nominal peace followed. Tho English, realising that a 
greater struggle was approaching, tightened their grip on Nova Scotia by 
founding a fortified city at Halifax (1749), The French located a now line 
of forts in the backwoods of New York and Pennsylvania — at French Creek, 
Presque Isle (Erie), and Fort Duquesne (Pittsburgh). The outposts of the 
two nations were thus drawn so near together that a conflict was a mere 
matter of time. The peace signed at Aix-la-Chapelle laid down no definite 
line between French and English territory, and the Ohio Company chartered 
to make settlements west of the Ohio, sent the 5 |^oung Virginian surveyor 
Washington into the region in 1749 to make a preliminary survey. In 1754 
Washington, at the head of a body of Virginia militia, attacked the French 
at Great Meadows near Fort Duquesne, but was soon attacked in turn at 
Fort Necessity, and compelled to retire from the country. It proved to be 
the first engagement of the French and Indian Wav, In 1755 hostilities 
broke out in earnest with several more engagements, although it was not till 
May, 1756, that war was actually declared. Before that, however, Braddock 
had been disastrously defeated near Fort Duquesne, and the English had 
adopted the radical and harsh measure of deporting the French in Acadia, 
the justice and necessity of which historians have ever since disputed. Tlic 
campaigns of 1756-1767 were favourable to the French, whoso energetic 
commander Montcalm captured Oswego and Fort William Heniy. The year 
1768 saw some English successes, for the strong hand of tho elder Pitt was 
guiding the English ship of state. Ainlierst and Wolfe took Louisburg, and 
the forts at Niagara and Duquesne fell into English hands. As England 
awakened to the situation France weakened. Montcalm was neglected and 
left with a wholly insufficient force to hold the immense empire entrusted to 
him. The battle of September 13tli, 1759, on the Plains of Abraham, and 
the subsequent capture of Quebec and Montreal, made England supreme on 
the North American continent. New France ceased to exist. 

By the tenns of the Ti-eaty of Paris (February lOtli, 1763) France ceded 
to Great Britain, Canada and the Cape Breton district, and all the land east 
of the Mississippi except the city and district of New Orleans, and formally 
renounced all claims to Acadia. Great Britain pledged itself to jjrotect the 
adherents of the Catholic church in Canada, and to allow a continuance of 
French fishing rights on the Newfoundland coast. By the same treaty Spain 
ceded Florida to Great Britain.® 
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TnE MILITABY RliGlMB; THE PONTIAC CONSPIRACY 

Tho fil'sL intervention of tlio British in tho affhirs of Oaiwda after the , 
conquest was in 1774, when two acts \Yere passed relating to the newly 
acquired territory, then called “ the Province of Quebec.” Tho one gave it 
a constitution ; the other provided a revenue for defraying tho administra- 
tion of justice and ^ support of the civil government, by tho impo,sition of 
certain duties on spirits and molasses, and rvhioh duties were in lieu of others 
eujoyod by the French king previous to the conquest. They were, however, 
in tho total but inconsiderablo and far short of the amount annually required 
for the purposes to ^yhich they woro appropriated, the deficiency being 
supplied from tho imperial treasury. 

From the conquest to this epoch, fourteen years, tho provinco appears 
to have been govornod gonGrally to tho satisfaction of the inhabitants* 
Boiirinot « declares that “ none ol the habitants over loft Canada after the 
war,” « During bho first three years of this period, however, tho government 
was a purely military, though it seems an equitable one, and, indeed, moro 
to the taste, a.s some will nave it, of “the new subjects” (as tho Canadians 
wore then denominated), themselves a bravo and military people, than that 
which immediately succeeded it. The royal proolftmation of 1763, by their 
new sovereign. King George III., put an end to this, and introduced a new 
order, something more congemal to British feelings and liabita. All disputes 
from this time forward between the new subjects concerning rights in land 
and real property, inhoritance, succession to, and division of tho same among 
coheirs, oontmnecl as previous to the conquest, to be determined by judges 
from among their own oountrymen.* 

It was at this period, when the French in the St. Lawrence valley, satis- 
fied that a change of kings was to mean practically no change in their lives, 
were beginning to take up again the daily routine of their work, that the 
Western Indians, united under the able Ottawa chief Pontiac, suddenly rose 
and fell unexpectedly upon all the former French ports, now held by British 
garrisons, in the Great Lake, Ohio, and upper Mississippi country. French 
traders and emissaries had urged the red men on and their plans were* well 
laid. _ In six weeks after the first attack on Detroit, May 9th, 1763, every 
fort in the western country except Detroit, Fort Pitt, and Green Bay had 
been seized and destroyed, and the Virginia and Pennsylvania frontiers laid 
waste, and it was not until the intrepid Colonel Bouquet had carried tho 
warfare into the very heart of the Indian country on the Muskingum that 
peace was at length restored. The stirring story of this great conspiracy, as 
brilliantly relatea by Francis Parkman, will be found under the United 
States. 

Before the Indian outbreak was quelled George III, in the autumn of 
1763, issued a proclamation establishing four new governments in North 
America; Quebec, East and West Florida and Grenada. The several gov- 
ernors were empowered to summon legislative assemblies, to legislate with 
their consent, and to establish law courts. In Quebec (Canada), however, 
no assembly ever met under his proclamation, for the Fi-encli Canadians were 
unwilling to take the required test oath or declare against tmnsubstantiation. 
From. 1763 to 1774, therefore, the government of the province was carried 
on solely by the governor-general, assisted by an executive council composed 
chiefly of officials, but containing also a few prominent colonists. The pre- 
vailing uncertainty as to the laws in force tended to keep things in an unset- 
tled state. Tlie Ibenoli Canadians contended for the retention of their 
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ancient customs and usages, the English subjects demanded the establisli- 
ment of courts in -which the English common law should be the only juris- 
prudence recognised. The Prencli colonists trusted both Governor Murray 
and Go-vernor Carleton, and on the -whole were content with their lot, but 
the British were restless. 

THE QUEBEC ACT, AND THE AMEIltCAN IlEVOLUTrON 

At length in 1774 pai'Iiament passed the measure known as the Quebec 
Act. The British settlers who had demanded a change were its most violent 
opponents because of the substitution of the ancient law.s and customs of 
French Canada for the English common law. The American colonies objected 
to it because of the inclusion of the Great Lake country within the new 
jurisdiction. But Sir Guy Carleton, who had been named to succeed Gen- 
eral Murray as governor-general in 1766, bad studied the needs of tlie colony 
on the spot, and his ad-yocacy was probably the determining factor that led 
to the passage of a bill that -was to usher tho Canadian people into -vvlmt 
Bourinot* very justly describes as "ono of tho most important periods of 
their hiatoi 7 .'’» 

The Quebec Act defined the houndario.s of the province of Quoboo, It 
set aside all provisions of tho royal proclamation of 1763, tho same having, 
it -was said in the Act, upon experience, been found inapplicable to tho stalo 
and oii'cuinstanco of tho pi’ovince, tho inhabitants whereof amounted at tho 
conquest to over 66,000 persons profosaing the religion of tho Ohuroh of 
Borne, and enjoying an established form of constitution and system of laws 
by which their persons and property had been protoolod, governed and 
ordored for a long soriaa of years. Tho exorciso of tbo Roman Catholic 
religion was declared free, and tho clergy thereof maintained in their aocua- 
tomod dues and rights, -while at homo and in other parts of tho ompiro 
persons professing the religion of Romo, still laboured under tho most galling 
disabilities on account of their religions creed. 

The criminal law of England, the benefits of -ivliioh, it was also observed 
in the Act, had been felt by the inhabitants froin an exporionce of more than 
nine years, was continued os law to the exclusion of every other criminal 
code, but subject to modification. 

His Majesty was authorised to appoint a council for tho affairs of tho 
province consisting of not more than twenty- three, nor loss than sevontoeu 
persons, wliich council, with the consent of tho governor, or commander-in- 
chief for tbo time being, was to have power to make ordinancos for good 
government of the province. They wero not, however, to lay on any taxes 
except such as tho inhabitants of any town or district might be authorised 
to assess within its own precincts for roads or other local conveniences. 

The important Act gave to tho conquered people of Canada almost a 
national existence, and under which it was governed until divided into tho 
two provinces of Upper and Lower Canada in 1791. The Amorican Rovolu- 
tiouary War breaking out shortly after tho passing of tho Quebeo Act, 
matters in Canada remained in a state of suspense during the war, in which 
tho now subjects, feeling little or no interest, took no very decided or active 
part. They indeed could scarcely be expected, in tho transition they so 
recently had undergone from the dominion of their hereditary monarcli to 
that of a foreign king, whose beneficence they were but beginning to fool, ns 
yet cordially to espouse the causo of the latter in a matter which could have 
so little bearing, os they understood it, on their immediate intorosts. Thoro 
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ware instances, it is true, of defection, and of considerable mamnding parties 
attendant upon and in the trail of the provincials from New EnglSid, who 
in 177B and subsequently made irruptions into Canada in the revolutionary 
service, and from whioh they were driven in disgrace, after suffering a signal 
defeat at Quebec by a handful of sailors and loyal citizens of the two origins 
who had organised themselves for its defence ; and there were also, it should 
be observed, instances of adherence on the part of several of His Majesty’s 
new subjects ; but there was no rising en masse, no organisation for co-opera- 
tion in tho revolutionary cause, nor, so far as we can learn, any such view 
among any considerable portion of the Canadian peopled 

We will not divell here on tho events of the War of the American Revolu- 
tion, The government of Canada from 1778 on to the end of the war was 
under the control of General Haldimand, whose management of the affairs 
of the province during a critical period was marked by some rather arbitrary 
acts such as the arrest of several French Canadian supposed-to-be sympa- 
thisers with the revolted colonies. But probably his severity was no greater 
than the situation demanded. At any rate he fulfilled the requirement for 
a governor who could keep Canada loyal to the British cause. 

THE LOYALISTS 

The restoration of peace in 1783 meant to Canada both loss and gain. 
The fertile Ohio valley and the entii’e region south and west of the Great 
Bakes, now the richest part of the Nortli American continent, was, with 
that ignorance of possibilities which has generally characterised the transfer 
of unsettled territory, taken from Canada, and ceded to the United States 
for all time. On the eastern coast it was provided that the boundary between 
Nova Scotia and Maine should be the St. Croix river, with a line drawn " from 
its source to the highlands, dividing the waters falling into the Atlantic from 
those emptying themselves into the St. Lawrence,” thus establishing a great 
olbow of alien territory between Canada proper and the maritime provinces. 
But what Canada lost by a readjustment of its boundaries it gained by the 
addition to its population of an element which has been perhaps the greatest 
factor in its progress and development, namely, the American loyalists, or os 
they are commonly called in the United States the tories. The Treaty of 
Versailles virtually abandoned to their fate these men, without whose active 
aid the British successes in the revolted colonies would have been few indeed. 
The only clause referring to them in the treaty was one pledging congress to 
recommend to the various states the adoption of measures of restitution. 
As everyone foresaw, it turned out a perfect nullity, and the British govern- 
ment was called upon to compensate theni for their losses by the grant of 
lands in the maritime provinces and tho region about Lake Ontario. “ With- 
out detracting from the achievements of our French fellow-citizens,” writes a 
popular Canadian historian, “ it is but truth to say that the loyalists were the 
makers of Canada, They were an array of leaders. The most influential 
judges, the most distinguished lawyers, the most capable and prominent 
physicians, the most highly educated of the clergy, the members of council 
of the various colonies, the crown oflBcials, people of culture and social dis- 
tinction — these, with the faithful few whose fortune followed theirs, were 
the loyalists. Canada owes deep gratitude to her southern kinsmen who 
tlius, from Maine to Georgia, picked out their choicest spirits, and sent them 
forth to people our northern wilds.” 

It is estimated that by 1786 upwards of fifty thousand of these people had 
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reached British North America. Thousands settled in Nova Scotia, thou- 
sands more moved on into the valley of the St. John and founded the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick; another large contingent found their way to the 
west and laid the foundations of the province of Upper Canada, the future 
Ontario, 

The English inhabitants of the province of Quebec had never been satis- 
fied with the provisions of the Quebec Act of 1774, and to the new loyalist 
population in the lake territory the thought of living under French law was 
particularly distasteful. Then, too, their inherent love of a representative 
government asserted itself, and the demands for a change which would 
embody the principlea of eelf-government based on English law were many 
and clamorous. Nova Scotia hod had a representative government since 
1758, and the two newly established provinces of New Brunswick and Cape 
Breton received similar rights in 1784, Naturally the English of the west 
objected to being considered less able to govern themselves than their coun- 
trymen on. the seaboard. General Haldimand, whose strict and rather arbi- 
trary administration had perhaps unjustly ^ — considering the condition of the 
provinces — won for him the reputation of being " a mere military martinet," 
was at length in 1786 supei-seded by Sir Guy Carlelon, who had liecn raised 
to the peerage as Lord Dorchester. ■ 

Lora Dorchester, who has been lauded by his ardent admirers as ''the 
founder and saviour of Canada," seems to have been well fitted to govern 
mixed peoples. What was more to the point, he was a rather liberal-minded, 
far-sighted statesman, and he at once set himself to solve the difficult prob- 
lem before him. Although he was himself the principal author of the act 
under which the province of Quebec was then governed, he recognised clearly 
that new conditions demanded new laws. He immediately undertook tem- 
porary measures which would soothe the discontent until the British parlia- 
ment could enact the necessary legislation. His first official acts were the 
restoration of the Habeas Corpus Act and the right of trial by jury in civil 
cases. Then he set to work to study the necessities of the province, which 
he set forth in a masterly report to the colonial secretary. The newly set- 
tled lake region he divided into four new districts, to be administered under 
English law.a 

TIIE constitutional ACT 

At the insbnnoG of Lord Dorohoster, Earl Granvillo introduced in Iho 
British parliament a hill, luiown to Canadian history as the Constitutional 
Act.f^ It was proposed to divide the country into two provinces, and sub- 
jeot it to two clistinob governmenta. The logislatiire was to consist of a 
council and house of assembly for each division ; tho assembly to bo con- 
stituted in the usual manner, but the members of the council to bo niombera 
for life, a power being at tho same time reserved unto His Majesty of 
annexing to certain honours an hereditary right of sitting In tho council. 
All laws and ordinances ivero to remain in force until altoi-od by tho now 
legislatures. The Habeas Corpus Act, which had already boon o.stablished 
by an ordinance of the praviuco, WftS^ to he continued as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the constitution. A provision was to be made for the Protestant 
clergy, in both divisions, by tho allotment of lands in proportion to those 
whioli had been already granted. Tho tenures, which had been a subject of 
dispnto, wore to be settled in Lower Canada, by tho local logi.slatiu’o ; but in 
Upper Canada, as tho settlors were principally British, or British ooloiiistH 
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[i.e. refugees from the United States], the tenures ■were intended, to bo 
soccage tenures. A new remedy was also given in causes of appeal. The 
judgment of the privy council ivus no longer to bo final There was now to 
he a last resort to the House of Lords. Above all, to prevent any such dis- 
contents as had occasioned the separation of the United States of America 
from the mother country, it was provided that the British parliament should 
impose no taxes but what were necessary for the regulation of trade and 
commerce, and that oven those should be levied and disposed by the legis- 
lature of each division. 

There was certainly nothing ot an overstrained tone in this system. On 
the contrary the influence of the crown was taken below the standard of the 
constitution in our other colonies. An hereditary aristocracy, mixed with 
an aristocracy holding seats for life, would certainly be loss dependent on the 
king than councillors named and romoved at pleasure, as in our West India 
Islaiula, and in tire royal governments of North America heforo the separation 
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of the United States. Nor waa it an innovation more favourable to the pre- 
rogativo, that an appeal noiv was to be from the king in his privy counou to 
the king in the great council of the peers in parliament. At the same time 
the legislature put bounds to its own supremacy in regard to taxation, and 
voluntai’ily renounced for ever a principle which had been asserted as just 
and necessary, at the price of a long and burdensome war. 

It seemed not unlikely that one desultory conversation would have 
ended the whole discussion on the Quebec Bill; but some wetre offended 
because they had not been consultod, and others were alarmed because they 
had littlo to hope and something to foav from the operation of any new law 
on a trade already lucrative. Accordingly a strong language of opposition 
was fcakon up against the biU. Mr. Fox, in breaking ground, took post on 
the political philosophy of the day, He expressed his hope that, in promul- 
gating the schomo of a now constitution, the house would keep in view those 
enlightened principles of freedom which had already made a rapid progress 
over a considerable portion of the globe, and were every clay hastening to 
become more and more universal. 

He objected to the proposed plan of dividing Canada into two provinces. 
The reason which hod been assigned to this division appeared to him 
si.rongly to militate against it. It hod been remarked that thus the French 
and English Canadians would be completely distinguished from each other. 
But he considered .such a measure as big with mischief; and maintaining 
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that the wisest policy would be to form the two descriptions of people into 
one body, and endeavour to annihilate all national distinctions. 

Mr. Pitt replied to the observations of Mr. Fox. The division into two 
provinces he considered to be a fundamental part of it, as being the most 
likely method to produce that coalition of Erencli and English parties, ivhich 
he odinittod to be extremely desirable. If there were to be only one house 
of assembly, and the two parties, as might sometimes be expected, prove 
equal, or nearly equal, in numbers, a perpetual scene of factious altercation 
would succeed, and the breach become wider. On the other hand, by tho 
establishment of two distinct assemblies, all caiiso of complaint would bo 
removed; while the French subjects being left to thoir own free choice, and 
not influenced by the pride of party, would most probably adopt tho English 
laws, from an unprejudiced observation of their superior utility. 

The general tenor and complexion of Mr. Fox’s speech cannot he mis- 
taken. It was a que.stion of exercising the highest power of legislation over 
a country first conquered, and afterwards ceded by treaty ; it assorted, 
therefore, the right of conquest, and the power of cession, under the law of 
nations, the authority of which is strenuously denied by tlie great teachers 
of the Eights of Man. A new comtitution was to bo formed; that con- 
stitution was to be given to a people living in America, but originally colonists 
from France ; consequently nothing was move natural than to look to the 
constitutions both of the States in whoso neighbourhood they wore placed, 
and of the nation from whom they were descended,* 

In due course tho bill became a law, and Canada was virtually divided 
into two provinces. "Upper Canada," says Roberts, "was made in all 
respects a British province. Lower Canada, Avhilo receiving tho benefit of 
representative institutions, along with the Habeas Corpus Act, and tho 
criminal law of England, remained in other respeots what slio already was, 
a French, province," At this time, according to Roberta, Lowor Canada had 
a population of about 125,000, Upper Canada of less than 20,000. Eoborts 
Ukons the three branches of the legislature of each provinoo — governor, 
legislative council, and house of assembly— to tho “ three estates’' in 
England; king, lords, and commons. He points out that the executive 
council which acted as advisory board to tho governor, was an anomalous 
body, and he ascribes much of the bitterness of the struggle for responsible 
government that rvas about to begin, to the arrogance of this body. Ho 
notes also that there was much confusion botwoon the powers of that council 
and the legislative council. The memhors of tho legislative council wore 
appointed for life by the orown, being selected chiefly from among the 
judges, bishops, and the highest officials of the provinces. They also proved 
in tho long run a hindrance to tho new government law in tho assembly of 
representatives of the people, chosen by popular election for a fixed term 
of years. The assembly and legislative council mado the laws with tho 
assent of the governor. The vabsing of revenues was in the hands of tho 
assembly, hut tho executive had control of what was known as a " casual 
and territorial revenue" that came from the lease of mines and timber 
limits. This feature of the revenue became a source of hitter controversy 
between the aggembly and the executive.® 

The two decades which elapsed between tho inauguration of tho consti- 
tution of 1792 and the outbreak^ of tho War of 1812 between England and 
the United States contained few incidents of importancs. The administra- 
tion of Colonel John Graves Simooe, the first lieutenant-governor of tho new 
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province of Upper Canada, waa marked by a zealous extension of tlie west- 
ern settlements and the encouragement of immigration, particularly that of 
American loyalists. The capital was removed to Toronto. Simcoe’s intense 
hostility to the United States, however, led him to give countenance it not 
actually to encourage the Indian attacks on the American settlements on the 
Great Lakes, and he was removed in 1796. In the same year Lord D orchester 
(Sir Guy Carleton) was recalled from the governor-generalship which he had 
held with distinguished ability for ten years. In the early years of the nine- 
teenth century the first warnings of political unrest were manifest in the 
bitter enmity between the governor-general, Sir James Craig, an obstinate 
Scotch soldier, appointed 1808, and the representative assemblies. In Lower 
Canada he aroused the racial hostility of the French Canadians by arbitrarily 
suppressing their principal organ Le 
Canadien. The reformers were some- 
what pacified by the removal of 
Governor Craig in 1811, and the ap- 
pointment in hia place of Sir George 
Prevost, and the outbreak of the 
War of 1812 caused a brief post- 
ponement of a settlement of the 
differencea. 

"The War of 1812,” said Bouri- 
not,« "was to prove the fidelity of 
the Canadian people to the British 
crown and stimulate a new spirit of 
self-reliance among French as well 
as English Canadians.” From the 
beginning to the end of the conflict 
Canada was the theatre of the 
greater part of the military opera- 
tions, and the scene of the principal 
battles. Upper Canada, however, 
was the only province that really 
suffered as a result. The Canadian 
militia rallied to the call of the an- Kbiw Qa.ib, qbedeo 

thorities, and played a part in the 

several campaigns that compares not unfavourably with that of the British 
regulars whom they supported. But the war had little enough glory for any 
of the parties concerned. ^ The conflict, its causes and results, will be found 
treated as a part of the history of the United States. 



THE STRUGGLE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 

The restoration of peace in 1816 marked the beginning of a quarter cen- 
tury of domestic strife and turmoil. The struggle centering in the two C^- 
adas originated in the constant contest for supremacy between the executive 
authorities on the one hand and the popular legislative authorities on the 
other, that had begun some years earlier. In Lower Cpada the dispute was 
aggravated by the fact that the English-speaking minority controlled the 
executive and the legislative councils, while the popular assembly was domin- 
ated by the French (Canadians. The basis of the whole trouble, therefore, 
may he said to have been race antagonism. As Lord Durham expressed it 
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in 1839, " I found tivo nations warring in the bosom of a single state; I 
found a struggle not of principles but of races.” 

Ciroumatances gave to the movement the forni and aspect of a struggle 
for representative government. The several constitutions granted the prov- 
inces in the latter part of the eighteenth century placed the governments 
nominally on a representative basis. In reality they were far from being so. 
The members of the executive councils, appointed for life and responsible to 
no one, represented only a small aristocracy. Their influence dominated also 
the upper or appointive chamber of the legislatures, serving as a positive 
check on the actions of the popular lower branch. The assembly demanded 
that the executive should be responsible to them, that he should acknowledge 
the theory of parliamentary responsibility and retire from office on the with- 
drawal of popular support. In Upper Canada^ this oligarchic aristocracy 
came to be known, because of their jealous exclusiveness, as the Family Com- 
pact, and the name eventually extended to the corresponding parties in the 
other colonies. 

In Lower Canada the strife began again before the close of the American 
war with the impeachment by the assembly of Judge Monk and Chief-Justice 
Sewell, whom the reformers blamed for all the sins of omission and com- 
mission of their former governor, Sir James Craig. But the charges had no 
justification either in law or justice, and the impeachment proceedings failed 
utterly. The next bone of contention was the civil list, in regard to which 
the assembly asserted the right of examination of the items. In 1819 the 
assembly and the legislative council came to a deadlock over appropriations, 
and such was the situation when King George III died and Lord Dalhousie 
became governor-general. 

At the very outset the new governor precipitated a conflict by domand- 
ing that the assembly provide for the civil list by a permanent appropriation, 
and upon their immediate refusal he himself appropriated an amount from 
the treasury sufficient to cover the civil list expenses. Session after session 
passed and the deadlock continued. Recourse waa had by the governor to 
the funds accumulating from the sale of crown lands, but even these were 
inadequate for the purpose. Then, too, they were so carelessly managed 
that Sir John Caldwell, the receiver-general, became a heavy defaulter. 

Dalhousie at length dissolved the assembly. But the new house had an 
even larger majority of reformers than the old, and at once re-elected as 
speaker, Louis Joseph Fapineau, the rash and impetuous learler of the French 
Canadians who, save for a brief interval, had been speaker of the house since 
1817. He had been most active in the attack upon the governor’s assump- 
tion of the assembly’s appropriating power, and was the most eloquent 
defender of the prerogatives of the popular chamber. A man of command- 
ing presence, gifted with unusual powers of rhetoric and persuasion, a bril- 
liant debater and an able parliamentarian, Papineau was too much lacking in 
tact and discretion, too erratic and too extreme a partisan ever to take rank 
as a constructive statesman. As an agitator, as the enthusiastic and radical 
leader of a popular cause, whose adherents were inherently emotional rather 
than rational, no man was by nature better fitted than Papineau. Lord Dal- 
housie distrusted and disliked him. He rightly considerecl him the real leader 
of the opposition, and his re-election as speaker was taken os a challenge 
from the reformers. Lord Dalhousie accepted it and refused to sanction 
Papineau’s election. The assembly refused to reconsider its action, and the 
governor-general prorogued the body, which did not meet again during Lord 
Dalhousic’s administration. A petition signed by eighty-seven thousand 
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inhabitants was at once forwarded to England, charging the governor-general 
with many arbitrary acts, of illegal appropriation of treasuFy funds, of S- 
ent prorogation of the assembly, of dismissing militia officers for opposing 
lus policy, of remodellmg the civil service to serve political pm-poses, and of 
SldweTff receiver-general a notoFious defLlter, Sir John 

Roberts ‘I very willingly admits that the state of affairs now existing in 
Upper Canada received anxious attention in England. A parliamonWv 
coimmttoe was appointed m 1828 to oxainine into all questions of disputi 
and this concession was accepted ^ 

in Canada in the same spirit as it 
AYas offered. It was proposed to 
put the crown duties, ns stipulated 
by the Act of IVVl, under control 
of the assembly. There were, how- 
ever, several c^ualifications : judges 
were not to sit in tho legislative 
council; there must bo a sharper 
lino drawn between ocolcsiaslical 
and governmental affairs; tho exe- 
cutive iiiid legislative councils wore 
to be given, a far more representa- 
tive onaractor by being open to a 
wider range of citizens not alto- 
gothor associated with the govern- 
ment. The proposed reforms were 
to apply to both Upper and Lower 
Canada, and a special effort was to 
be made to give a fair reprosenta- 
tion to tho Eroncli-Canadian, whoso 
relations with his English confreres 
had boon so promiuonb a source of 
trouble in the past. As a further 
moasuro of couoiliation, Dalhousio, 
who was extremely unpopular, was 
I'ocallod. Sir James Kempt, tho 
new governor-general, at once rc 
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cognised Papinoau as speaker of tho aasombly, and for the moment all parties 
woro pacified.^ 


THE dispute in upper CANADA 

Events in Upper Canada meanwhile were tending in much the same direc- 
tion as in the lower province, though the various steps in the progress were 
very different. The race antagonism, for one thing was lacking. The strug- 
gle, too, at the outset at any rate, lacked some of the bitterness of that m 
the sister province. More clearly defined than elsewhere, the issue was the 
domination or overthrow of the Family Compact. This faction existed in 
Upper Canada in its strictest, most oligarchic, and most objectionable form. 
Every branch of provincial activity, not alone the political, but the social, 
educational, mercantile and industrial, felt the blight of its rule. Its mem- 
bers held not only all the government offices, but they owned practically all 
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the real estate, and controlled virtually every trade and industry in the prov^ 
inces. Frightened by the logic of " the spirit of ’76,” these sons of exiled 
tories vigorously repelled every attempt to enlighten or instruct the people 
in regard to eelf-government. They frowned on popular education for the 
masses, they kept the press muzzled in a most un-English manner, and every 
attempt to petition for the correction of popular grievances they ignored 
absolutely. 

Without a doubt, the alarm of the Family Compact partisans was aggra- 
vated by the flood of immigration from the United States which set in imme- 
diately after the peace in 1815. The new settlers were democratic in their 
training and method of thought, and had nothing but ridicule for the old 
tory aristocracy, whose power they at once openly set about to overthrow 
and discredit. Their frankly uttered expressions favouring a possible annex- 
ation to the United States certainly did not serve to make a reconciliation 
with the ruling class easier. The struggle was precipitated by Robert Gour- 
lay, an eccentric Scotch agitator who, a.s a land agent, aroused the hostility 
of the Compact by going about the country and advising the people to com- 
plain of their wrongs to the colonial office, The Compact then set about 
driving the objectionable Gourlay from the country. Twice he was arrested 
and tried for libel, and twice he was acquitted. Thwarted in their attempts 
to remove him legally, his enemies conBjjired to bring against him an unjust 
and unfounded charge of sedition. Again he was arrested, and contrary to 
every principle of English law and justice, he was allowed to languish in 
prison seven long months without trial. He was then taken to Niagara, 
where the control and influence of the Compact were all-powerful, and 
before a prejudiced judge, in a trial that was from first to last a hollow mock- 
ery and a travesty on justice, he was found guilty by a packed jury and 
sentenced to exile. But In the fate of the unhappy Scotchman was sounded 
the doom of the Family Compact. Men were at length awakened to demand 
their rights, and the spirit aroused that day ceased not to grow till the 
Family Compact was overthrown and responsible government establislied.ffl 

Bryco* gives credit to Dr. John Straolian for carrying forward most of 
the reform movemenba in Upper Canada at this ponod, fcjtraclian was a 
Scotch clergyman who afterwards became first bishop of Toronto. He 
appears to have possessed most of the better qualities that have made tho 
Bcotchraan famous, Ho had imagination, and he had algo tho comngo 
that enabled him to put hia ideas into execution. He was a politician of 
unusual typo. All his efforts were dheotod toward what ho conoeived to 
bo tho advancomenfc of tho common woal, regardless of party lino.s, and 
without too much deforenco oven toward existing lavs. Ho achievod results 
of lasting bonefit.« 


MACKENZIE AND THE FAMILY COMPACT 

The forces of the Family Compact in Upper Canada under Doctor Slrachau 
and Beverley Robinson were much better organised than in the lower province, 
and they were able for some time to keep the upper hand of their radical 
opponents. It was not until 1824 that the reformers obtained a majority in 
the assembly. In that same year William Lyon Mackenzie, n fiery, hot-headed 
yoimg Scotchman, started a mform paper called the Colonial Advocate. Its 
bitter and scathing criticisms of the Compact in 1826 led a band of young 
Compact partisans to break into the office one night and destroy the presses, 
Tlie only important result of this raid was that Mackenzie, who had been on 
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tlio point of discontinuing tlio papei’ for lack of support, -was enabled to start 
in again on a larger scale with the §3,000 damages awarded him.® 

lloberta ^ notes that many other things happened to stir up the people’s 
indignation, and ho gives us a list of minor mcidents, no one of them of 
muon importance in itself, illustrating the temper of the times. Tho 
incident that led to the overthrow of Governor Maitland was almost 
ludicrously simple. It appears that, even in this early day, tourists wore 
wont to visit Niagara Falls, and. an innkeeper named Forsyth, who owned 
somo property along tho Falls, chose to take advantage of his position by 
building a h^h fence and charging admission to tho site, fi-om which a good 
view of tho Falls could -be obtained. The governor ordered tho innkeeper 
to remove tho fence, but tho latter argued that it was his own property, and 
refused to comply. Angered by this refusal, tho governor ordered soldiers 
to destroy the fence. In complying with this order, tho soldiers took 
matters into their own hands, and before they had stopped, they had 
completely wrecked a house belonging to Forsyth and thrown it into the 
Falls. The outraged owner very naturally appealed to the assembly, which 
undertook an investigation, and summoned the various government ofEcials 
to give evidence. The governor foolishly directed these officials not to obey 
the summons ; whereupon the assembly arrested the delinquents. In 
retaliation tho governor dissolved the house. This aroused such a storm 
of indignation that tho governor hirasolf was recalled (1828). His successor 
was Sir tTohn Colborne, a veteran of tho Napoleonic wars,«<* 

The new governor, liowcyer, was unable to terminate tho conflict which 
was daily growing more ominous. The extremes to whicli the Mackenzie 
faction ran however, led to a split in the ranks of the reformers, and the more 
moderate liberals lod by such men as Egerton Ryerson, Robert Baldwin and 
Marshall Bidwell, speaker of the assembly, did all they could to stem the tide 
which they began to fear was rising to dangerov\s heights. This split enabled 
the Compact to obtain control of the assembly iu 1830; an occasion which 
they took advantage of by passing a measure luiown as the Everlasting 
Salaries Act, which by providing a permanent grant for the salaries of judges 
and officials rendered them uidependent of the assembly. Mackenzie, who 
had been elected a member, bitterly attacked the bill, and was expelled. 
Again and again lie was returned by his loyal constituents, only to be as often 
expelled by the tory majorily, Mackenzie appealed to the colonial secre- 
tary, who declared that his oxptilsion was illegal. He at once became a pop- 
ular idol, and was enthusiastically chosen first mayor of Toronto in 1834. 
In 1835 the reformers again had a majority in the assembly, Bidwell was 
re-elected speaker, and Mackenzie made chairman of a special committee on 
griovanccs. 

Sir Jolm Colborne was recalled, but the new governor, Sir Francis Bond 
Head, although appointed with the evident idea of placating the reform party, 
at the very oirtset adopted a course that made pence between the warring 
parties impossible. He appointed three reformers to his council, but declared 
to them that he should take their advice only when he felt so disposed, and 
that he had no faith In the principle of responsible ministers. ^ Thereupon 
the reformers resigned, the new governor filling their places with (kimpaefc 
lenders and acted thenceforth Tvith that party. The assembly retaliated by 
passing resolutions of censure upon Governor Head, and refused to vote 
supplies. At this juncture Sixsaker Bidwell received a commxmication from 
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Papineau, the reform leader in Lower Canada, suggesting that the reformers 
in the two provinces act in imison. Sir Francis Head thought he scented in 
this a republican conspiracy, and dissolved the assembly. The new assembly, 
elected after a sharp campaign in which the loyalty of the voters was appealed 
to, showed a majority for the Compact. The Mackenzie faction, bitterly 
complaining of injustice and oppression were thus driven into alliance with 
the more radical elements in the lower province. 


the lower CANADA RISING 


Meanwhile affairs in Lower Canada had reached a crisis. A royal com- 
mission was appointed in 1836 to inquire into tlie state of affairs in the prov- 
ince. Its report, submitted to the British parliament in 1837 was adverse to 
the extreme demands of the reformers. Lord John Hnssell, in view of this 
report, took the step of introducing a bill authorising the use of provincial 
tro{isu.vy funds to make up for the failure of the assembly to support the civil 
list. T^en the news of this action reached the province the reformers pre- 
pared for resistance. Public meetings were hold in every parish, and secret 
militia organisations called Sons of Liberty were widely established. Tlie 
local authorities seemed paralysed, but Bishop Lartigue and the French Ho- 
man Catholic clergy asserted themselves against the seditious utterances of 
the revolutionary leaders. The admonitions of the priests fell on deaf ears. 

Li October occurred the first steps in an organised revolt. The rebels 
collected in force at St. Charles and St. Penis. At the former place, a column 
crowned by a liberty cap was set up. Everywhere the tri-colour was dis- 
played. At the latter place, under Dr, Wolfred Nelson, an educated English- 
man, a large stone distillery was fortified. The first bloodshed occurred in a 
street riot between tho factions in Montreal early in November, Soon after- 
wards, Sir Jolm Colbome, commander of tho forces, dispatched two expeditions 
to scatter the rebels at St, Charles and St, Denis. 


Against St. Denis was sent Colonel Qoi|e vvith five hundred men and one 
cannon. Lieutenant Weir, a young militia officer, carrying despatches to 
Colonel Gore, was captured by a band of rebels and shot while ondeavouring 
to escape. The shooting was apparently unwarrantable and was condemned 
by Doctor Nelson, who however, from the despatches captured, was apprised 


he despatches captured, was apprised 


of Colonel Gore’s strength and pui’poses. Colonel Gore attacked on the night 
of November 23rd, but was beaten off with considerable loss and retired, 
leaving his gun ignominiously stuck in tho mud. 

Two days later, however, Colonel Wetherall moving against the rebel posi- 
tion at St. Charles had scattered tho insurgent habitants with little difficulty, 
and Wetherall leaving a small force in the village returned to Montreal 
dragging the liberty pole and cap behind him. Fapineau, who it is alleged, 
shrank from participating in the armed revolt which he had been tlie most 
active agent in arousing, fled across the border after the rout at 8t. Charles, 
On December 5th martial law was proclaimed in the Montreal district. On 
December 13th Sir John Colbome, at the head of an effective force of thirteen 
hundred men, regular troops and militia, marched against the rebels in the 
Two Mountain district. At St. Eustache on tho following day a force of 
insurgents was di.spereed, and in^y lost their lives by the burning of a church 
whence they had fled for protection. At St, Benoit the rebels without firing 
a shot, laid do\yn their arms, and were allowed to return to their homes. With 
the return of Sir John Colbome to Montreal, the first revolt in Lower Canada 
may be said to have terminated. 
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THE REVOLT IN UPPER CANADA 

111 Upper Canada after their defeat in the assembly election the Mackenzie 
faction prepared to act in agreement with the radicals in the lower province. 
In the summer of 1837 Mackenzie effected an organisation known as the Com- 
mittee of Vigilance, and throwing caution to the wmds went about the provhicc 
making incendiary speeches. Bidwell refused to have anything to do with 
the movement. The dispatch of troops to Lower Canada on the first signs of 
outbreak in that province, favoumd Mackenzie’s schemes. On the very day 
of Colonel Welherall’s victory at St, Charles a revolutionary appeal headed 
“Proclamation by William Lyon Mackenzie, chairman pro lem. of the Provi- 
sional Government of the State of Upper Canada,” and calling on all liberty- 
loving Canadians to rise, was scattered broadcast throughout the province. 
The proclamation stated that the “patriots” had established a provisional 
scat of government on Navy Island in the Niagara river, 

In the first week in December the rebels began to report at Montgomery’s 
tavern, near Toronto, designated as a rendezvous. Had the insurgents 
marched at onco on Toronto, where the apathy was ^reat, it mu.5t have fallen 
into their hands. The rebels opened negotiations with Governor Head, who 
would grant none of their demands. But the time spent in parleying was 
fatal. Colonel Allan McNab arrived in Toronto with a force of niilitia, and 
lost no time in attacking the insurgents at Montgomery’s tavern, After a 
short but sharp skirmish the rebels gave way and Mackenzie, for whose head 
a reward of £1,000 had been offered, fled across the border into the United 
States.'' 

The provisional govornmont maintained its headquarters on Navy Island 
in the Niagara river, whore it flew the patriot flag with twin stars and the 
motto “ Liberty and Equality.” The insurgents received supplies from the 
American shore, making use of a small vosael, the Caroline. This vessel 
was moored at night, under tho very gnus of Port Sohlosser ; indeed Bryce * 
declares that “ tho shadows of tho fort enveloped tho Caroline," Nevertheless 
Colonel McNab determined to destroy tho Boat, He commanded Captam 
Drew, R.N,, to make the attempt upon her on the night of December 29th. 
Tho account of tho carrying out of tho project may bo given in Captam 
Drew’s own words, as quoted by tho London Times of February 15 th, 1838. 
“ I liavo the honour to inform you,” Drew rvrites to his commander, " that, 
in obedience to your comraand.s to burn, sink, or destroy tho phatical steam 
vessel whioli has been plying between Navy Island and the American shore, 
the whole of yesterday I orclored a lookout to bo kept upon her. I ossembled 
the boats off the point of the island and clroppect down quietly upon the 
steamer ; we were not disoovered until witliiu twenty yards of her, when the 
seiitiy upon the gangway hailed us, and asked for the countersign, which I 
told him wo would give him when wo got on hoard. Ho then fired upon na, 
when wo immediatoly bonrdod, and found from twenty to thirty men upon 
her dooks, who wore ovorcomo, and in two minutes she was in our possession. 
As the current was running strong, and our position close to the Falls of 
Niagara, I deemed it most prudent to burn the vessel, but previous to setting 
hor on fire wo took the precaution to loose her from her moorings, and turn 
her out into tho stream, to prevent tho possibility of the destruction of any- 
thing like Amorican property. In short all those on board the steamer wno 
did not resist were quietly put on shore, as I thought it possible that there 
might bo some American citizens on board. Those who ossailed us were of 
oourso dealt with according to the usages of war.” “ The vessel proved to 

II. W,— YOIi. XXII. z 
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bo 811 Ainoricaii bottom/’ says Eryco,® '‘and so Britain was conjpsUod to 
disavow tho seizure, but nothing oould blot out the bravery of the deed.” 

Up to the end of 1838 Upper Oannda was from time to time entered by 
marauding bands fiom tho United States, composed of a fow disappointed 
revolutionists urged oil by Mackenzie and others, and suoh rumans or 
adventurers as they could persuade by promise of pillage or grants of land 
to johi them. None of the expeditions were successful enough to cause much 
more than a temporary distux'banco, and they came to an end when tho 
United States anthoiities finally awakened to tho necessity of suppressing 
them. Maokenzie himself was arrested and spent some time in prison, for 
his part in. instigating tho raids. Tho inelHcient Sir Prancis Bond Head was 
at length removed from the lioutenant-govornorahip, and hia succossor, Sit 
George Arthur, acted with more resolution. Louiit, Matlhows, Voii Shoultz, 



and a number of the Anaerican raiders wore executed, and a largo number 
transported to fclio convict settlements in Australia. The revolt was an 
unfortunate and unnecessary episode in Canadian history, but a.s Sir John 
Bourinot points out, it caused the oxtmetion of tho Family Compact rdgiino, 
and led to a bettor system of government.® 

LOBD DUIUIAM: in CANADA 

" The immediate result of tlio rebellion in Lower Canada,” says Bourinot, 
“was the intervention of tho imperial authorities by the suspension of the 
constitution of that province, and the formation of a special council for 
purposes of temporary governmont." _ Lord Durham was selected to act as 
governor-general and high commissioner in the hope that tho provincial 
difficulties might be adjusted. 

Lord Durham aspired to oclipso, by a parade of vioo-regality, all the 
splendour of the preceding governors of Canada. Ho landed at Queboe 
under a salute of artillery, and took tho prescribed oaths with all aooustomed 
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formftlifcioa. Ho wished lo signalise at onco his aclTont lo power by an act 
of grace in favour of parties in durance for political offences ; but ha found 
this to bo impracticable. 

A rook ahead was the disposal of tho charges brought against sundry 
individuals for sedition and rebellion. Lord Durham well know that the 
incriminated persons would not bo adjudged guilty of treason unless by jnty- 
mon selected from the ranks of their enemies. Taking advantage of the day 
fixed for the ooronation of Queen Victoria (June 28, 1838), he suddenly 
proolaimod a general amnesty of all politicid offences committed during 
the recent troubles; making exception, however, of the cases of fourscore 
individuals. Of tho eighty persons designated for banishment, some were 
in prison, and tho rest had fled abroad. The formor [including Wolfied 
Nelson, Bouchette, Vigor, and five others «] were to bo sent to Bermuda, 
and retained as convicts usually are. [Papinoau, Cartier, O’Callahan, and 
Robert Nelson were among those threatened with death if they returned to 
tho province.®] Tho government, having bub a speculative power over tho 
latter class of accused parties, could only forbid their return to the colony. 
This seemed to be sago and humane, ns well as an easy way of surnaounting 
a groat difficulty ; but, unhappily, by ordaming tho transportation of accused 
persons to penal colonies without tno usual foim of jurisprudence, Durham 
beoama a violator of his country's laws, and as ho had many anamies in the 
British legislature ^ tho occasion was eagerly seized by the latter to denounce 
him personally. By tho Canadians, however, the measure was looked on 
favourably. Intelligence of the official disavowal of the Durham policy 
arrived in Canada, and ho determined to renounce the further prosecution 
of his mission. The earl embarked for Europe, leaving the direction of 
affairs in the hands of Bir John Colborno. j 

Oolbome, who soon after became governor-general, quickly put down a 
rebellion led by Robert Nelson, brother of Wolfred Nelson, tho oxilo. Tho 
insurgents mado some headway for a time, but were presently defeated. Tho 
govornmont made an example of some of tho leaders, executing twelve of 
thorn.® 


THE UNION ACT OF IfrlO 

Thoro wore persons of influonoo at headquarters who wished to ostracise 
in mass tho Eronch-Oanadians, and deprive them of tho electoral franchiso. 
Othors proposed a logislativo union of tho two Canadas, or indeed of 'all the 
provinces, thereby reducing the Eronch-Ganadian. members to a merely 
nominal numbor. Others, again, suggested a federal union. The Union 
project, afterwards shaped by tho British ministry, gave an equal number of 
represontatives to Lowor Canada as to tho Upper Province: nevertholess, by 
means of an unequal division of tho eieotoral colleges, tho British were made 
sure of being able to oloct two-thirds of tho whole numbor of represontatives. 
But tho Colonial Association of London wero not satisfied. Lord Melbourne 
presented to the imperial parliament. May 4th, 1839, a royal message recora- 
monding a legislative union with Canada. Lord John Russell introduced tho 
Union bill to tho Commons in Juno following, and the bill was ordered to 
lie over till next session. Moanwhile Mr. Poulett Thompson, M.P,, was 
appointed governor-general of the two provinces./ 

Mr, Thompson, whoso commission boro date Soptember 1.3th, 1839, was a 

Uounnob.! says that tho Hritisli tndignaliou was largely clno lo Lord Drongliaiii, Durham’s 
personal eiieray.l 
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rolalive of Lord Ashburton. He was a man of groat diplomatic tact, and ho 
succeeded in inducing the Canadian legislatures to accept the measure pro- 
posed by the home goTernment, and accordingly “ the Act to Reunite the 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada” became law, Jnlj? 23rd. 1840. The 
aot provided for a legislative council, the members of which were appointed 
for life by the governor, The legislative assembly was to consist of oqual 
numbers of members from Upper and Lower Canada. 

The aot oarae into force ny proclamation on the 6th of February, 1841. 
It gave by no means universal satisfaction. The rebel party of Upper 
Canada, in particular, regarded it, s^s Bryce,^ aa ‘‘but a hall measure’'; 
their compatriots in Lower Canada thought it the beginning of a Canadian 
republic. On the whole, however, we may perhaps feel that Bryce * is right 
in contending that the British ministry, “ tnrougli Lord Durham’.^ aid, had 
undoubtedly i-eaohed the happy moan.” In any event, the authorities wore 
well pleased with Mr. Thompson’s management, for they raised him to the 
peerage as Lord Sydenham, and appointed him govornoi-general of Canaclft.a 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OE RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 

The eminent publicist. Sir J. G. Beurinot,e refers to the passage of tho 
Union Act of 1840, as marking the commencement of a new ora in the con- 
stitutional history of Canada; a criticism with which most observers will ho 
disposed to agree. In Bourinot’s opinion, the one all important result was 
tlio admission of tho principle that the ministerial advisons of tho governor 
must possess the confiaenoe of tho parliamentary roprosentativos of tlio people. 

Lord Sydenham entered with enthusiasm into the work of launching tho 
new constitution. The first assembly elected after the union was heterogen- 
eous in the extreme, the old discredited "Family Compact" faction was 
scarcely represented, and the successful inauguration of the new government 
was accomplished by its avowed friends. But Lord Sydenham died (Septem- 
ber, 1841) before the success or failure of his policy could be proved, and his 
successor Sir Charles Bapt likewise died within a year. Tho next governor- 
general was Lord Metcalfe, a prot6g6 of the colonial secretary, Earl Stanley. 
Lord Metcalfe like his superior was of strong reactionary tendencies, and a 
term as governor of Jamaica, where he had to deal principally with inferior 
races, had not fitted him especially well for his new post as governor of a 
people struggling to establish a responsible parliamentary government. The 
crisis soon came. Under the able lead of Robert Baldwin, a con.servativc 
but sincere advocate of responsible government, the assembly declared that 
the acts of tho governor mu.st be in harmony with the advice of his executive 
council. 

Ignoring _ this declaration Lord Metcalfe made an appointment without 
consulting his coimcil of ministers, who thereupon resigned, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that the autocmtic governor could fill their places. 
At the succeeding elections (1844) his ministry was barely sustained. The 
British ministry gave its unqualified approval of his attitude, however, and 
raised him to the peerage; and, satisfied with this manifestation of confidence, 
tlie lack of confidence of the Canadian pcoific troubled him but little. Harassed 
by ill health he resigned the following year and returned to England, wliorc 
he soon died. Dr. George Bryce* oharaofcorises him us being of a kind and 
benevolent disposition. He admits that Metcalfe had his admirers among the 
Canadians, hut ho thinks that the attempt to interfere with tho constitution 
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which had been purchased at great cost, and which could on no account bo 
relinquished, stirred up an opposition that could not readily bo overcome. 
The (lay had passed whon Metcalfe's absolutist theories could gain acceptance. 

Meanwhile the maritime provinces were not without their constitutional 
struggles. In Nova^ Scotia Sir Colin Campbell, a good soldier, but wholly 
unsuited for the position of civil governor, after an unceasing strife with the 
liberals led by Joseph Howe and William Young, was recalled at the request 
of the assembly and superseded by Lqrd Falkland, a vain and pompous man, 
who became the tool of the tory party and after an administration even more 
troublous than that of Campbell was in turn replaced by Sir John Harvey, 
who as governor of New Brunswick had already V his tact and a high order 
of statesmanship established government on a responsible basis in that 
province. 

In 1847 Lord Elgin was sent to Canada ns governor-general with positive 
instructions " to act generally upon the advice of bis executive council, and 
to receive as members of that iDody those persons who might be pointed out 
to him as entitled to such positions by possessing the confidence of the assem- 
bly.” The year 1848 thus saw the principle of parliamentary self-government 
fully established in the provinces of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 
By 1851 Prince Edward’s Island too was in full enjoyment of a like system. 


THE REBELLION LOSSES BILL 

Lord Elgin, in 1848, ip carrying out tho theory of responsible government, 
had called into power a ministry dominated by the two liberal leaders, Bald- 
win and Lafontine, who had at once intioduced a bill allowing £100,000 for 
the satisfaction of losses incurred during tlie rebellion of 1837. At once the 
British or con^iwative party raised the cry of “No pay to rehelsj” and race 
and party feeling ran high. The conservatives organised the British Nortli 
American League with the idea of effecting a union of all tlie provinces, in 
the expectation of a separation of the two Canadas. In the provincial parlia- 
ment, the opposition, led by Sir Arthur McNab fought the Rebellion Losses 
Bill bitterly, but in spile of every effort it was pa^ed. Its opponents then 
tried to persuade Lord IDlgin to veto it, but in vain. Believing that it was 
desired by the people as lepresented by their mimsters he gave it his assent. 
A first signal victory for responsible government had been won. 

As Lord Elgin left the Parliament house after assenting to the bill he was 
followed by a jeering, threatening mob composed of the best educated and 
most enlightened portion of Montreal’s population. The neivs of the governor’s 
action spread like wildfire and a mob soon quartered about the Parliament 
house where a night session was in progress. At last, after flying stones had 
broken every window in the building, the mob rushed in and thrust the 
frightened legislators from the hall. The torch was then applied and the 
building was soon a mass of flames. The imperial government sustained 
Lord Elgin and as a rebuke to Montreal, the provincial capital was removed 
and finally (1858) established at Ottawa. 


CANADIAN CONFEDERATION 

Slowly but surely during three years the idea of confederation was form- 
ing itself throughout the provinces. Its necessity as the only solution of the 
increasing difficultios of administration was daily becoming more evident. 
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Ifc had been ably advocated in the Canadas by Alexander Galt in 1857. In 
the year following the conseivatives, to save themselves, accepted Gall as a 
colleague, and incorporated his ideas of confederation into their party pro- 
gramme. Early in 1S64 representatives of the maritime provinces met at 
Charlottetown to discuss a union of the maritime provinces. Before any 
plan of coalition could be decided upon, a delegation from the two Canadas 
appeared on the scene with n proposal for a larger union. A second conference 
was decided upon and met in Quebec in the following October. They deliber- 
ated eighteen days and adopted a series of seventy-four resolutions, forming 

a scheme of union, 
which formed the 
basis of the subse- 
quent British North 
America Act. 

Agitation con- 
tinued during several 
years. Upper and 
Lower Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New 
Brunswiclc tlocided 
for confederation and 
sent delegates to 
England to urge the 
passage of an act to 
bring it about. New- 
foundland and Prince 
Edward's Island held 
back, and for a time 
a reaction in Nova 
Scotia almost caused 
that province’s withdrawal from the proposed union. The so-called Fenian 
invasions of 18G6, by emphasising the necessity for united action, won votes 
for the Confederation proposals. At length Die British North American 
Act passed the imperial parliament and was assented to by the queen, March 
29, 1867. 



at, Lot)I3 ClA-TR, QuRDEC 


THE NORTHWEST 

Until the year 1867 the history of the Canadian noiihwo.sL was liLllo inoro 
than a history of the fur trade. The original Hudson’s B(W Company was 
organised uncler a charter of Charles 11 in 1670 with Prince Rupert os presi- 
dent. This corporation disputed the field with the French and American 
colonial traders for over a century. In 1787 the merchants of Montreal and 
other Canadian towns organi.scd a rival company known as the North West 
Company, or more familiarly the "Nor’ Westers.” In 1789 the famous 
explorer Alexander Mackenzie, an agent of the "Nor’ Westers,” started on 
his way across the continent, arriving at length, in July, 1793, on the shores 
of the Pacific, the first luiown white man to cross the continent north of 
Mexico. But already the navigators Cook (1778) and Vancouver (1792) 
had planted the British flag upon the shores of the western ocean. In 1806 
Simon Frazer built at Fort Frazer the first trading post in British Columbia. 
In a few years the great interior region was being opened to settlement. The 
fij'st post in the Red river country was established by a Frenchman, Voren- 
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drye, wlio as early as 1735 had built a stockade which he named Fort Rouge 
on the site of the present city of Winnipeg. It was not, however, until 1812 
that an English settlement was attempted. In the previous year Lord 
Selkirk a Scotch nobleman, purchased from the Hudson Bay Company, in 
which he was one of the heaviest stockliolders, a hundred thousand stpiare 
miles of territory in the northwest, which he named Assiniboia. In 1812 he 
planted on the banks of the Red river a colony of Scotch and Irish immigrants. 
The North West Company, suspecting the new settlement to be a venture of 
their rival in the fur trade, adopted a hostile attitude, and the eaiiy days of 
the settlement, which really marked the founding of Manitoba, were marked 
by turmoil and privation and bloodshed. In 1816 the animosity of the North 
West Company took the form of an armed expedition against the Selkirk 
colony with the avowed purpose of exteminating it. The Nor’ Westers’ 
attack on Fort Douglass was gallantly beaten off, though with the loss of 
Governor Semple. In the following year Lord Selkirk himself led an armed 
force and a now lot of settlers to tlie aid of his colonists, reduced several of 
the North West Company’s posts, and establislied his settlements on a firm 
foundation. The cause of all the rivalry came to a happy end with the luiion 
of tho Hudson’s Bay and North West companies in 1821 and a period of 
steady, peaceful growth followed. In 1835 the entire Red river region was 
placed under a regular govemmeiit known ns the council of Assiniboia which 
contmued to control it till the purchase of the Northwest by the Canadian 
Confederation. 

In 1849 the Hudson Bay Company made Victoria on Vancouver Island 
the capital of the Pacific coast part of its territories. The discovery of gold 
in the coast range in 1856 led to a large influx of settlers. The Oregon Treaty 
of 1846 had however left the United States boundary in doubt, and the sub- 
sequent uncertainty almost led to hostilities. This dispute was patched up 
in 1860 however. Previously in 1858 Vancouver Island and British Columbia 
were made separate provinces, but in 1866 they were again united to avert 
a threatened movement on the island for annexation to the United States. 
In 1870 after the confederation had been accomplished, negotiations for taking 
the control of the Northwest, including the Red river region, from the Hudson 
Bay Company were crowned with success. In return, the company received 
£300,000 in cash, one-twentieth of all surveyed land and certain guarantees 
as to excessive taxation. In 1870 the new province of Manitoba was admitted 
to the Confederation, to be followed three years later by British Columbia.® 

THE EEI) niVER REBELUON 

'■ Bryce 6 declares that tho “transfer of the Hudson Bay Company 
tamtorios to Canada was greatly mismanaged.’’ It is easy to criticise 
retrospoctivoly, yet there is ample evidence that some mistakes were made. 
The GQuntry was largely populated by French Metis, or half-breeds, some of 
whom wero farmers, while many pursued the precarious vocation of the 
huntor. It is probable that tho various parties of explorers and surveyora 
looked with contempt upon men having Indian blood in their veins, It 
came to pass presently that a oonsiderable number of the half-breeds were in 
revolt, with an exoitable fanatic named Louis Riel at their head. The le^er 
was a halt-breed son of a French-Oanadian miller living on a small river 
called the Seine, not far below Fort Garry, 

Attempts to subduo the insurgents were made by William McDougall, 
who had been named oe first g'overnor of the now province. But Riel and 
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his followei-a held theproclamations of tho governor in eontompb; &nd indeed 
it would appear that McDougall ovoratepped tho bounds of his authority by 
issuing orders in advance of the actual transfer of tho territory to his ooni- 
maiid. In any ovont, Riel presently seized Port Garry, and announced 
himself a$ president of the territory. Biel’s pride and arrogance knew no 
bounds. In a report made to the Secretary of State of Canada on April 1 2tli, 
1870, Mr. Donalcl A. Smith ^ describes tho conditions that pertained in and 
around Fort Garry as being “ most unsatisfootory and truly humiliating.” 
“UpiYurds of sixty British subjects,” says the report, "wore held in close 
confinement as ‘political prisoners’; security for persons or property there 
was none ; the fort, with its large supplies of ammunition, provisions, and 
stores of all kinds, was in the possession of a few hundred French half-broed.s, 
whose leaders had declared their determination to use every effort for the 
purpose of annexing the territory to tho United States ; and tho governor 
and council of Assiniboia were powerless to ouforco the law. Bub wo had 
frequent visits in the fort from some of tho most inflvAOnbial moir in tho 
setuement, who gladly mndo knoAvn to the pooplo gonorally tho liberal 
intentions of the Canadian government, and in consoquonco one after 
another of Riel’s councillors seceded from him, and being joined by their 
friends and by many of their compatriots and co-roligionists, who had 
throughout held aloof from the insurgents, they determined no longer to 
submit to his dictation. This change evidently had a marked effect on 
Riel, causing him to alter his tactics, and to profess a desire for an accom- 
modation Avith Canada, On tho 22nd of J anuary Riel had several conferences 
Avith tho Avell affected French within tho fort : ho Avas molted oven to tears, 
told thorn hoAv earnestly he desired an ai’rangomont Avith Canada, and 
assured them that ho Avoukl lay doAvn his aiitnority immediately on the 
meeting of tho convention, bo meet on January 25th, 'Avith tho ohjoot of 
considering the subject of Mr. Smith’s commission, and to docido lyhat would 
he tho best for the Avelfare of the country.' They boliovod him sincere, and 
they held that ten men Avould be amply sufficient to leave ivhilo they Avont 
to secure their election; the oonsoquenoe Avas tliat tlioy had hardly gone, 
when repressive measures AYoro resorted to, and tho Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
stores, Avhicli had hitherto boon only partially in their hands, Avoro noAV 
taken comiiloto possession of by Riel. Efforts Avoro made to have tho 
prisoners released, but Avithout avail.” 

^ In taking advantage of hia authority, tho inaurgont loader made a 
mistake that proved fatal to his own cause. He had among liis prisoners a 
young man named 'Thom^ Scott, against whom ho appeared to have a 

S articular prejudice. Urging that Scott had proved utterly incorrigibloj 
.iel condemned him to death, and, despite every effort on tho part of Scott’s 
friends, tho sentence Avas put into execution. " I argued with Riel,” says 
Mr. Smith, “ but argument, entreaty, and protest alike failed to draAv him 
from hia purpose. Scott AvaS told to prepare to die. Ho said good-bye to 
the other pvisonsrs, was led outside the gate of tho fort, with a white 
handkerchief oovering his head ; his coffin, having a piece of Avhito cotton 
thrOAvn OTer it, was carried out; his eyes Avere bandaged; ho continued in 
prayer, in Avhich he had been engaged on tho Avay for a foiv minutes ; ho 
asked Mr. Young how he should place himself, whothor standing or kneeling, 
then knelt in tho snow, and immediately after fell back, pierced by tlireo 
bullets, Avhich passed through his body.” 

^ Canadian SossioiiRl Paiicrsi No, 12 , 
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The news of Lhis alrocity led to cleckivo action. Colonel VVolseley set out 
■with the so-called Red River Expeditionary Force to put down tlia insur- 
gents. Before the laborious tour up Lake Suporior and along the old 
Fur-traders’ route could be completed, however, Ricl’s followers tired of their 
leader or had become frightened by the news of the approaching army ; and 
when Wolseley’s force reached Port Garry on August 24th, 1S70, they found 
it abandoned by the insurgents, Biel himself having fled. 

For the moinonb the country was pacified ; hut it wCvS not to be expected 
that so mixed a population should be amalgnmotod without further dissen- 
sions, and when some fifteen years later matters again came to a crisis, Rial 
was urged to return and put himself at the head of a now rebellion. He 
appeared with a bond of 
marauders, and on the 2Cth 
of March, 1885, made on 
attack at Duck Lake on tho 
inouuted police and Prince 
Albert volunteers, dofonting 
them with considorable loss 
of life, There was naturidlj 
luuoh excitement over this 
uprising, yet it proved un- 
important. " Froindififovent 

g arbs of Canada in a few 
ays,” says Bryce, t "some 
five or six tliousand of tho 
volunteer militia wore on 
their way to tho scene of 
the rebellion.” At Fish 
Creok on tho Saskatchewan, 
tho French half- broods wore 
defeated; as also were the 
Croe Indians uudor Chief 
Poundmakor ; and a little 
later tho remnant of -tho sm Jons Ai.v.xANnEu iucoonami 

allies gathered at Batoclio (isis-jstii) 

wore surrounded and cither 

di.sporKod or eompolled to surrender. Tho final engagement took place on the 
12tli of May, 1885, and a few days later Louis Riol, the head of tho alleged 
provisional government and tho actual loader of tho insurgents, was captured. 
Ho wa.s tried by civil process at Regina in November of the same year, and his 
exeoution marked the final overthrow of the hopes of the insurrectionists.® 

aftbh conpedbration 

The governor-generalship of Canada became on confederation one of the 
greatest official apjioin tincnts in the gift of the crown. It is agreed that the 
statesmen who have filled the post have been uniformly successful in holding 
evenly the balance between political parties, and Canadians are satisfied with 
the method of appointing the official head of the state. Canada s political 
history is interesting, ns showing the gradual development of a policy strictly 
Canadian, and yet not divergent from tlnat of the empire. The liberal con- 
servative party wliich gathered round Sir John A. Macdonald, the liisE pre- 
mier, represented a practical school of statesmen. Drawn from the ranks or 
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Loth parties, they adopted a system of compromise iii political matters, and 
made the early and speedy development of the country the main object of 
their policy. Opposed to them were the reform party, who took as their 
watchword ftnancml retrenchment, and therefore opposed tlie government in 
its railway policy and other schemes of rapid development. On the over- 
throw of the Macdonald ministry in 1873, a reform government was formed 
under the Hon. Alex. Mackenzie. Committed by their parliamentary record 
to a policy of economy, the reformers soon aroused discontent by their neglect 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway project. As consistent believers in free trade 
too, they seemed powerless in the face of the financial difficulties that then 
beset Canada and threatened the ruin of her manufactures. This led to their 
defeat in 1878. The conservative party, on returning to power, adopted a 
highly protective tariff as a defence against American trade encroachment, 
and this has so far proved itself favourable to the commercial well-being of the 
country that it has been continued to the present day.? On the death of Sir 
John A, Macdonald in 1891, Sir John Abbott became premier, but resigned 
thiongh ill-health in the following year, nnd WM succeeded by Sir John Thomp- 
son, who died at Windsor Castle in 1894, while attending to be sworn in as a 
member of her majesty’s privy council. Sir Mackenzie Bowell then became 
premier, and held the office until 1896, when he gave way to Sir Charles 
Tupper. In the elections of the same year, under the able leadership of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, the reformers, who had been in opposition since 1878, won a 
signal victory, which they repeated in 1900 and again in 1904. The reform 
administration has been marked by various measures tending to unite Canada 
more closely with the empire — such as the adoption of imperial penny 
postage ; the denunciation of the German and Belgian treaties, with the 
subsequent preferential treatment accorded to British goods ; the carrying 
out of plans previously made for cable connection between Canada and 
Australia ; and the contribution of men for the South African war. On the 
other hand, the abandonment by the British government of the Canadian 
claims in the Alaskan boundaiy dispute aroused a storm of indignation in 
the dominion ; and Sir Wilfrid Laurier went so far as to suggest that Canada 
should be given the right to conduct her own diplomatic negotiations. A 
notable feature of Canadian history in recent years has been a great flood of 
immigration, in large measure from the United States, into the northwest. 
In 1905 Alberta and Saskatchewan were erected into provinces. At present 
the Grand Trunlc company, with the assistance of the government, is con- 
structing a new transcontinental railway, which will greatly facilitate the 
settlement of this region.® 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

The discovery by John Cabot in 1497 of the island of Newfoundland, 
which thereby became the most ancient of all Great Britain's colonial posses- 
sions, has already been mentioned. Likewise we have touched upon the early 
attempts at colonisation of Sir Humphrey Gilbert (1583) and others. By the 
year 1650, a century and a half after its discovery the entire population of 
Newfoundland was under two thousand, di.gtributed along the southern shore 
in fifteen small settlements. This scant population was swelled in the sum- 
mer time by several thousand fishermen, who made the island a temporary 
dwelling place while they salted and dried their season's catch, Hence the 
foreign fish-traders and shipowners discouraged permanent settlement in order 
to maintain a monopoly of the fisheries and to retain the shore and coves for 
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their exclusive use. To retard permanent settlement the British government 
was led to make stringent laws prohibiting settlement within six miles of the 
shore and forbidding fishermen to renoain over winter or to build or repair a 
house without special licence. The rivalry of the French fishermen was 
another element which retarded the prosperity of the island. During the long 
period of the French and English wars the constant hostility of the French 
harassed the few English settlers and rendered life and property insecure. 
The Peace of Utrecht (1713) which gave to France the right of catching and 
drying fish on the western and northern shores, known henceforth as the 
French Shore did not terminate the quarrel by any means, for although the 
sovereignty was confirmed to England tlic practical effect was to exclude 
settlers fiom the mo.st habitable part of the island. It was only after a 
prolonged contest of over two centuries that the Newfoiuidland settlers 
obtained the repeal of the last of the restrictive laws. 

Meanwhile, despite these adverse conditions, tlie colony grew. In 1728, 
in the face of the objection of the "adventurers," the appointment of a gov- 
ernor was secured, Captain Henry Osborne being sent on in that year with a 
commission to organise a civil government for the island. This maiiced a new 
era in the history of the colony, and by 1763 its permanent population had 
increased to eight thousand. In 1765 Labrador was attached to the New- 
foundland jurisdiction. Duiiiie the Napoleonic wars the French were swept 
from the seas, and the colonird merchants and fishermen reaped the whole 
advantage of the fisheries. The value of fish trebled, wages rose, and in 1814 
no less than seven thousand immigrants settled in the colony, the popidation 
of which had by that time increased to over eighty thousand. In 1832 a new 
constitution embodying the principle of representative government was 
adopted, and in 1855 the system of responsible ministries was inaugurated. 

In 1884 Newfoundland gained a new importance in international politics 
from the revival of the ancient dispute in regard to the French Shore, Li 
1884 and again in 1885 conventions arranged between the British and French 
governments were rejected by the Newfoundland legislature, which in 1886 
went further and passed an act cutting off the supply of fish bait to French 
fishermen. This measure was rather tardily approved by Lord Salisbury, a 
year and a half later, and at once the French foreign secretary, M. de Frey- 
cine t, retaliated by ordering the seizure and confiscation of the implements 
and stock of all foreign fishermen found upon the French Shore. The order 
Avas subsequently made to apply to the Newfoundland lobster factories, 
although the treaty originally dealt only with the question of the cod fisheries. 
In 1890 a modus vivendi was agreed upon by which existing lobster factories, 
both French and British, were to be left undisturbed until a final settlement 
could be arranged. The Nervfoundland legislature was finally prevailed upon, 
by the promise that the imperial government would attempt to negotiate a 
new treaty, to incorporate the stipulations of the modus vivendi in an act 
which was passed annually thereafter up to 1904, each passage being accom- 
panied with a protest. At length by the terms of an agreement signed April 
7th, 1904, bv M. Dcicassd on the part of France and Lord Lansdowne on the 
part of England, France gave up her pretensions to exclusive fishing rights on 
the French Shore in mturn for an indemnity to be settled by arbitration, and 
a recognition of her rights in Morocco. ... 

A question of supreme importance in Newfoundland’s domestic politics 
has been the so-called Reid Contract. A Montreal contractor of the name 
of R, G. Reid secured, in 1893, despite bitter opposition, a contract for the 
construction of a trans-insular railroad. The contract provided that the con- 
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tractor sliould operate the road, and a telegraph system which he agreed to 
build, for a period of ten yearn, in i-etiirn for a gmnt in fee-simple of 5,000 acres 
of land for each mile of road eonstriicLed amounting, if the railroad was fifty 
miles in length, to 2,500,000 acres. The railroad, completed in 1897, had a 
mileage of over six hundred miles. In 1898 Mr. Reid made a new contract 
with the Winter ministry by which in consideration of a further grant of 
2,500,000 acres he undertook to pay into the colonial bccasury the sum of 
SI, 000,000 and to operate both the railway and telegraph systems free of 
charge for fifty yearn, with the provision that at the end of that period both 
should become his property. In the face of the declarations of the opponents 
of the measure that it practically meant the sale of the colony to Mr, Reid, 
the ministry secured the assent of the legislature and the approval of the im- 
perial government. The action of the British government led to the resigna- 
tion of the governor, Sir Herbert Murray, who disapproved of the measure, 
and eventually (1900) to the overthrow of the ministry of Sir James Winter 
and the foimation of a liberal ministry by Sir Robert Bond who had led the 
opposition to the "contract.” The proposal of Mr, Reid to convert his 
property into a limited liability company led the way to a readjustment of 
the tevms of the new contract of 1898. The new agreement provided for the 
immediate transfer of the telegraph system to the company, for a moiie 
equitable arrangement of the land grants, and gave tlic colony the option of 
taking back the railroad system after fifty years by the paying back to the 
contractor of the sum of $1,000,000 and ialcrcsl, and a further sum for 
betterments.® 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO BRITISH HISTORY 

I 

THE BULL OP POPIS ADRIAN IV EMPOWERING HENRY II TO 
CONQUER IRELAND (1156 a.d.) 

Bishop Adrian, servant of the servants of God, sends to his dearest son 
in Christ, the illusti’ions king of the English, greeting and apostolic benedic- 
tion. Laudably and profitably enough thy magnificence thinks of extending 
thy glorious name on earth, and of heaping up rewards of eternal felicity in 
Heaven, inasmuch as, like a good catholic prince, thou dost endeavour to 
enlarge the bounds of the church, to declare the truth of the Christian faith 
to ignorant and barbarous nations, and to extirpate the plants of evil from 
the field of the Lord. And, in order the better to perform this, thou dost 
ask the advice and favour of the apostolic see. In which work, the more 
lofty the counsel and the better the guidance by which thou dost proceed, so 
much more do we trust that, by God’s help, thou wilt progress favourably 
in the same; for that reason that those things which have taken their rise 
from ardour of faith and love of religion are accustomed always to come to a 
good end and termination. 

There is indeed no doubt, as tliy Highness doth also acknowledge, that 
Ireland and all other islands, which Christ the Sun of Righteousness has 
illumined, and which have received the doctrines of the Christian faith, belong 
to the jurisdiction of St. Peter and of the holy Roman Church. Whemfore, 
so much the more willingly do we grant to them that the righ t faith and the 
scod grateful to God may be planted in them^ the more we perceive, by examia- 
ing more strictly our conscience, that this will be required of us. 
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Thou hast signified to us, indeed, most beloved son in Christ, that thou 
dost desire to enter into the island oi Ireland, in order to subject the people 
to the laws and to extirpato the vices that have there taken root, and that 
thou art willing to pay an annual pension to St. Peter of one penny from every 
house, and to preserve the rights of the churches in that land inviolate and 
entire. We, therefore, seconding with the favour it deserves thy pioua and 
laudaljle desire, and granting a benignant assent to thy petition, arc well 
pleased that, for the enlargement of the bounds of the churcli, for the restraint 
of vice, for the correction of morals and the introduction of virtues, for the 
advancement of the Christian religion, thou should'st enter that island, and 
carry out there the things that look to the honour of God and to its own 
salvation. And may the people of that land receive thee with lionour, and 
venerate thee ns their master; provided always that the rights of the churches 
remain inviolate and entire, and saving to St. Peter and the holy Roman. 
Church the annual pension of one penny from each house. If, therefore, 
thou dost see fit to complete what thou hast conceived in thy mind, strive 
to imbue that people with good morals, and bring it to pass, as well through 
thyself as through those whom thou dost know from their faith, doctrine, 
and course of life to be fit for such a work, that the church may there bo 
adorned, the Christian religion planted and made to grow, and the things 
which pertain to the honour of God and to salvation be so ordered that thou 
may’st merit to obtain an abundant and lasting reward from God, and on 
earth a name glorious throughout the ages. 


II 

JOHN'S CONCESSION OF ENGLAND TO THE POPE (1213 A.n.) 

Jolm, by God’s grace, king of England, lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy 
and Aquitaine, coxmt of Anjou, to all Christ’s faithful that shall see the present 
charter, greeting. To all of you, through this our charter, furnished with our 
Seal, we wish it to be known that inasmuch as we had offended God and our 
mother Ploly Church in many ways and hence arc Imown greatly to need God’s 
mercy, and can not offer anything worthy to make due satisfaction to God anti 
to the church unless we humble om'selves and our kmgdoms: — wisliing to 
humble ourselves for Him who humbled Himself for us unto death, and 
inspired by the grace of the Holy Spirit, not induced by force or driven by 
fear, but of our own good free will and by the common advices of our barons, 
we do offer and freely yield to God and His holy apostles Peter and Paul and 
the holy Roman, church our mother, and to our lord poi>e Innocent and to hia 
catholic successors, the entire realm of England and the entire realm of Ire- 
land, with all their rights and appurtenances, for the forgiveness of oiir own 
sins and of those of all our race, both living and dead; and now receiving 
and holding them, as a vassal from God and the Roman clwrch, in the pres- 
ence of the wise Pandulph, subdeacon and of the household of the lord pope, 
fealty for them to him our aforesaid lord pope Innocent, and his catholic 
succe.ssors and the Roman church we do perform and swear according to the 
form appended; and in the presence of the lord pope, if wo be able to come 
before him, we shall do liege homage to Mm; bindmg our successors and our 
heirs by our wife forever, in like manner to perform fealty and show homage 
to him who shall be chief pontiff at the lime, and to the Roman ciuirch without 
demur. As a sign, moreover, of this our perpetual obligation and concession 
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we will and cstabliab. that from the propor and especial revenues of our afore- 
said realms, for all the service and customs which we ought to render for 
them, saving in all things the penny of St. Peter, the Roman church shall 
receivo yearly a thousand marks sterling, namely at the feast of St. Michael 
live hundred marks, and at Easter five hundred marks — ^sevcn hundred, 
namely for the Idngdom of England, and three hundred for the kingdom of 
Ireland— saving to us and to our heirs our rights, liberties and regalia; nil 
of which thirds, as they have beon described above, we declare to be forever 
holding and mm, and we bind ourselves and our sucoessons not to not counter 
to them. And if we or any one of our successors mako bold to attempt this, 
—whoever he bo, unless after duo admonition ho repent, he shall loso his 
right to the kingdom, and this charter of our obligation and concession shall 
always romain hrm. 

Form of the Oata of Fealty 

I, John, by God’s grace, king of England and lord of Ireland, from this 
hour forth will bo faithful to God and St. Peter and the Roman church and 
my lord pope Innocent and his successors who are ordained in a catholic 
manner : I shall not allow, by act, deed, word, consent or counsel, that they 
loso life or mombors or be taken captive. I will stop harm unto them, if I 
know of it, and will cause harm to be removed from them if I can ; otherwise 
with all speed I will inform thorn or toll of it to such person as I believe will 
for certain inform them. Any counsel which they entrust to mo through 
themselves or through their envoys or through their letters, I will keep secret, 
nor will I Avittingly disoloso it to any for their harm. The patrimony of St. 
Peter, and especially tho kingdom of England and the kingdom of Ireland, 
I will aid to Iho beat of my ability in holding and defending against all men. 
So God and these holy Gospels help me.^ 

Ill 

THE STATUTE BE BELIGIOSIS (1279 a.d.) 

[Tho BLatiito do Boligiosis, or as lb la moro oommonly callodf tho Statu to of Mortmain, 
enactGd by Edwaid I to forbid the acquisition o£ l«ad by roligioua otdtjta or ])y tho oliuwb, 
In Buoh wiso that tlie land should como into moifcinalii. '* Tho king and other lords/^ says 
Stubhfl, ** woro daily losing tho servlcefl dno to bbem, by tho granting of estatoa to persons or 
inBtituLiona incopablo of fnl rilling tho legal obligations^ In fiituro nil lands so hostowed were 
to ho forfeited to tho iitimodiato lord of tno foe ; the crown standing in tho position of ultimato 
sequestrator.”] 

Tho king to his Justices of tho Bench, greeting. Inasmuch as of late it 
has been provided that members of ordera should not enter into the fees of 
any without tho will and licence of the lords in chief of whom these foes are 
held immediately ; and mombors of orders, nevertheless, have hereafter entered 
as woll into their own foes as into thoso of others, appropriating them to them- 
Bolvos, and buying thorn, and sometimes receiving them from the gift of others, 
whereby tho services which are due of such foes, and ivhioh from the beginning 
were provided for tho dofonco of the realm, ate unduly withdrawn, and the 
lords in chief do loso their escheats thence; we, for tho profit of our realm, 
Avishing to provide a fit remedy, by advice of our prolates, counts and other 
subjects of our realm ivho are of our council, have provided, established and 
ordained, that no person, mombor of an order or no, or whatsoever else he be, 

[1 This statiibo and fcho two BacoGoding ones arc reproduced hero from StubW Select. Charters 
of ConsHtuHonal Iliatoiy, wUh ftojcnowledgmoute to tho Dolegatoa of tho Oxford University 

Press.] 
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shall make bold to buy or soli any lands or holdings, or under colour of gift, 
or of any other term or title whatever, receive them from any one, or m any 
other way, by craft or by wile appropriate them to himself, whereby such 
lands and holdings may come into nmrtmam; under pain of forfeiture of the 
same. We have provided also that if any person, member of an order’, or no, 
make bold either by craft or wile to go comrter to this statute, it shall be law- 
ful for us and for other immediate lords in chief of the fee so alienated, to 
enter it within a year from the time of such alienation and lo hold it in fee 
as an inheii lance. And if the immediate lord In chief shall bo negligent and 
he not willing to enter into such foe within the year, then it shall be lawful 
for the next mediate lord in chief, within the half year following, to enter 
that fee and to hold it, as has been said; and thus each mediate lord may 
do if the next lord be negligent in entering such fee, as has.Irecn said before. 
And if all such chief lords of such fee, who .shall be of full age and within the 
four seas and out of prison, shall bp for one year negligent or remiss in this 
matter, wc, straightway after the end of the year after iho time when such 
purchase.?, gifts, or appropriations of another kind happen to be made, shall 
take such lauds and holdings into our hand, and shall onftef others therein 
by certain services to us to be rendered thence for the defence of our realms; 
saving to the lords in chief of the same fees their wards, osclioats and other 
tilings which pertain to them, and the seiwices therefrom clue and accustomed. 
And therefore we command you to cause the aforesaid statute to bo read 
before you, and from henceforth to be firmly kept and observed. Witness 
the King at Westminster, the 15th day of November, the 7th year of our 
reign. 


IV 

THE STATUTE QUIA EMPTORES (1290 a.d.) 

[The Statute Quia Braptores, kno^vn also ns llio Slnkuto of WostniiiislGr 111, was to foiulal- 
lain wliat the Statute of Mortmain waa to tho cliurcli, lia aholition and pioblbition of aubin- 
foudatioji was ono of tbe stroHj^oat restraints put upon the feudal systuin In England, and 
clieckod fclio natural Icudeiioy' of dovolopmont along tUo linos followed on tho Coutinont. The 
dilToronco between tho feudal Bystomsiii England niul in continontal ooiiutries being ono of the 
Thai ii\ English n^edifoval liidtoiy, ilio impoitanco of tho onacimont is ovhlonl,] 

Inasmuch m buyers of lands and holdings of the fees of magnates and 
others to the injury of the .same, often in former times have entered upon tlioir 
fees, and to them, (the purchasers) tlie free tenants of these same magnates 
and othej’s have sold their lands and lioldings to be held in fee for themselves 
and their heirs from the subinfeudators and not from tho lords in chief of tho 
fees, whereby the same lords m chief have often lost the escheats, marriages, 
and wardships of lands and holdings belonging to their fees, which thing 
indeed to the same magnates and other lords seemed very hard and extreme, 
and likewise, in this case, manife.st disinheritance; the lord king in his par- 
liament at Westminster after Easter in the 18th year of his reign, viz., in tlio 
Quinzime of St. John the Baptist, at the instance of tho magnates, of his 
realm did grant, provide, and decree that henceforth it shall be lawful for any 
and every free man to sell at will his Lauds or holdings or a part of them; in 
such manner, however, that the infoudated person shall hold that land or 
holdings from the same lord and chief and by the same service.? and customs 
by which his infeudator previously held them. And if ho .shall have sold to 
any one any part of the same lands or holdings, the infeudated person shall hold 
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it directly of the lord in chief, and shall straightway be charged with bb much 
service as pertains or ought to pertain to that lord for that parcel, according 
to the amount of the land or holding sold; and so in this case there shall fall 
away from the lord in chief that part of the service which is to be performed 
by the hand of the infeudator, from the time when the infeudated person 
ought to be attendant and answerable to that same lord in chief, according 
to the quantity of the land or holding sold, for that parcel of service thus due. 
And it must be known that by the said sales or purchases of lands or holdings 
or any part of them, those lands or holdings in part or in wWle, can not come 
uito mortmain, by art or by wile, contrary to the statute recently issued 
thereupon, etc. [the statute of 12791, And it is to be known that that statute 
conceding lands sold holds good only for those holding in fee simple, etc.; 
and that it extends to future time; and it shall begin to take effect at the 
feast of St. Andrew next coming. 


V 

STATUTE OP LABOURERS (1349 a.d.) 

[TIib firet Btatiite of Labourers, passed in the t^venty-tUird year of Edward HI ’was m at- 
tempt to rogulntfl labour, tlio price of which had become unusually high as a roBulfc of the 
dearth of lahoiirars following the Black Death. A second statute, passed two years later, 
niiiiutoly regulated the scalo of wages,] 


Edward, by the grace of God, etc,, to the reverend father in Christ, Wil- 
liam, by the same grace, archbisnop of Canterbury, primate of all England, 
greeting. Because a great part of the people, and especially of the woriemen 
and servants, has now died in that pestilence, some, seeing the straights of the 
masters and the scarcity of seiwants, are not willing to serve unless they 
receive excessive wages, and others, rather than tlirough labour to gain their 
living, prefer to beg in idleness. We, consideiing the grave inconveniences 
which might come from the lack, especially of ploughmen and such labourers, 
have held deliberation and treaty concerning this with the prelates and nobles 
and other learned men sitting by us; by whose consentient coimsel we have 
seen fit to ordain: that every man and w'oman of our kingdom of England, 
of whatever condition, whether bond or free, who is able bodied and below 
the ago of .sixty years, not living from trade nor carrying on a fixed craft, nor 
having of his own the means of living, or land of his own with regard to the 
cultivation of which ho might occupy himself, and not serving another — if 
he, considering his station, be sought after to serve in a siiitaole service, he 
shall be bound to serve him who has seen, fit so to seek after him; and he shall 
take only the wages, liveries, meed, or salary which, in the places where he 
sought to .serve, were accustomed to be paid in the twentieth year of our 
reign of England, or the five or six common yearn next preceding. Provided, 
that in thus retaining their service, the lords are preferred before othem of 
their bondsmen or their land tenants: so, nevertheless that such lords thus 
retain ns many as shall be necessary and not more; and if any man or woman, 
being thus sought after in service, will not do this, the fact being proven by 
two faithful men before the sheriffs or the bailiffs of our lord theldng, or the 
constables of the towm where this happens to be done — straightway through 
them, or some one of them, he shall be taken and sent to the next jail, and 
there he shall remain in strict custody until he shall find surety for serving in 
the aforesaid form. 

And if a reaper or mower, or other workman, or servant, of whatever 
n, — vot. xxn. 2A 
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standing or condition he be, who is retained in the service of any one, do 
depart from the said service before the end of the term agreed, without per- 
mission or reasonable cause, he shall undergo the penalty of imprisonment, 
and let no one, under the same penalty, presume to receive or retain such a 
one in. his service. Let no one, moreover, pay or permit to be paid to any one 
more wages, livery, meed or salary than was customary as has been said; nor 
let any one in any other manner, exact or receive them, under penalty of pay- 
ing to him who feels himself aggrieved from this, double the sum that has thug 
been, paid or promised, exacted, or received; and if such person be not willing 
to prosecute, then it (the sum) is to be given to any one of the people who shall 
prosecute in this matter; and such prosecution shall take place m the court 
of the lord of the place where such case shall happen. And if the lords of the 
towms or manors presume of themselves, or through their servants, in any way 
to act contrary to this, our present ordinance, then in the counties, wapen- 
takes and tilhings suit shall be brought against them in the aforesaid form 
for the triple penalty (of the sum) thus promised or paid by them or their 
servants; and if perchance, prior to the pmsenl orduiauce, any one shall have 
covenanted with a)iy one thus to serve for more wages, he shall not be bound 
by reason of the said covenant, to pay more than at anothev time was wont 
to he paid to such pemon; nay, imder tho aforesaid penally he shall not 
presume to pay more. 

Likewise saddlers, skinners, white-lawcrs, cordwainem, tailors, smiths, 
carpenters, masons, tilers, shipwriglits, cartel’s, and all other artisans and 
labourers shall not take for their labour and liandiwork more than what, in 
tho places where they happen to labour, was customarily paid to such per- 
sons in tho said twentieth year and in the other common years preceding, as 
has been said; and if any man take more, lie shall be committed to the nearest 
jail in the maimer aforesaid. 

Likewise let butchers, fishmongers, hostlers, brewem, bakers, pullers, and 
all other vendors of any victuals, be bound to sell such victuals for a reasonable 
price, liaving regard for the price at which such victuals are sold in the adjoin- 
ing places: so that such vendors may have moderate gains, not excessive, 
according as the distance of the places from which such victuals arc carried 
may seem reasonably to require; and if any one sell such victuals in another 
manner, and be conyictod of it iu the aforesaid way, he shall pay tho double 
of tliat which he received to the party injured, or in default of him, to another 
who shall be willing to prosecute in this behalf; and the mayor and bailiffs of 
the cities and burroughs, merchant tmvnsj and others, and of the maritime 
ports and places shall have power to inquire concerning each and every one 
who shall in any way err against this, and to levy the aforesaid penalty for the 
benefit of those at whose suit such delinquents shall liavc been convicted; 
and in case that the same mayor and bailiffs shall neglect to carry out the 
aforesaid, aud shall be convicted of this before jugUccs to be assigned by us, 
then the same mayor and bailiffs shall be compelled through the same justices, 
to pay to such wronged person or to another prosecuting in his place, the treble 
of the tiling thus sold, and nevertheless, on our part too, they shall be griev- 
ously punished. 

And becausp many sound beggars do refuse to labour so long as they can 
live from begging alms, giving themselves up to idleness and sins, and, at 
times, to robbery aud other crimes — - let no one, under the aforesaid pain of 
imprisonment presume, under colour of piety or alms, to give anything to 
such as can very well labour, or to cherish them in their sloth — so that thus 
they may he compelled to labour for the necessaries of life. 
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VI 

PETITION OP RIGHT (1628 a.d.) 

[The Petition of Right is inomorahle. ns Gardiner points out, as the ilret statutory reatric* 
tion of the powers of the crown since the accession of the Tudors. It received the name of 
petition because the commons stated their grievances in the form of a petition, refusing to 
grant supplies until Charles gave his assent to the measure. The king at firbt eluded the 
potition, but, finally, moved by the threat of the commons to proceed with charges against hia 
favourite, Buckingham, ailixod hig signature to the enactment.] 


THE PETITION EXHIBITED TO HIS MAJESTY BY THE LORDS BPIRITITAL AND 
TEMPORAL AND COMMONS, IN THIS PRESENT PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED, 
CONCERNING DIVERS RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES OF THE SUBJECTS, WITH 
THE KINCl’S majesty’s BOYAL ANSWER THEREUNTO IN FULL PARLIAMENT. 

To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty 

Humbly shew unto our Sovereign Lord the King, the Lords spii’itual and 
temporal, and Commons in Parliament assembled, that whereas it is declared 
and enacted by a statute made in the time of the reign of King Edward I, 
commonly called Staltilum de tallagio non concedenh, that no tallage or aid 
shall be laid or levied by the King or his heira in this realm, without the good 
will, and assent of the archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, knights, burgesses, 
and other the freemen of the commonalty of this realm ; and by authority of 
Parliament holden in the five-and-twentieth year of the reign of King Edward 
HI, it Is declared and enacted, tlmt from thenceforth no person should be 
compelled to make any loans to the King against his will, because such loans 
were against reason and the franchise of the land; and hy other laws of this 
reabn it is provided, that none should be charged by any charge or imposition 
called a benevolence, nor by such like charge; by which statutes before 
mentioned and other the good laws and statutes of this realm, yoni' subjects 
have inherited this freedom, that they should not be compelled to contribute 
to any tax, tallage, aid, or other like charge not set by common consent, in 
Parliament. 

II. Yet nevertheless, of late divers commissions directed to sundry com- 
missioners in several counties, with instructions, have issued; by means 
whereof your people have been in divers places assembled, and required to 
lend certain sums of money unto your Majesty, and many of tliem, upon their 
refusal so to do, have had an oath administeied unto them not w'arrantable 
by the laws or statutes of this realm, and have been constrained to become 
boimd to make appearance and give utterance before your Privy Council and 
in other places, and others of them have been therefore imprisoned, confined, 
and sundry other ways molested and disquieted; aud diveis other charges 
have been laid and levied upon your people in several coimties by lord lieu- 
tenants, deputy lieutenants, commissioners for musters, justices of peace and 
others, by command or direction of your Majesty, or your Privy Council, 
against the laws and free customs of the realm. 

III. And whereas also by the statute called "The Great Charter of the 
Liberties of England,” it is declared and enacted. That no freeman may be 
taken or imprisoned, or be disseised of his freehold or liberties, or his free 
customs, or be outlawed or exiled, or in any manner destroyed, but by the 
lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. 
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IV. And in the eight-and-twentieth year of the reign of King Edward III, 
it was declared and enacted by authority of Parliament, that no man, of what 
estate or condition that he be, should be put out of his land or tenements, nor 
taken, nor imprisoned, nor disherited, nor put to death without being brought 
to answer by due iwocess of law. 

V. Nevertheless, against the tenor of the said statutes, and other the 
good laws and statutes of your realm to that end provided, divers of your 
subjects have of late been imprisoned without any cause shewed; and when 
for their deliverance they were brought before justices by your Majesty’s 
writs of habeas corpus, there to undergo and receive as the court should order, 
and their keepers commanded to certify the causes of their detainer, no cause 
was certified, but that they were detained by your Majesty’s special command, 
signified by the lords of your Privy Council, and yet were returned back to 
several prisons, without being charged with anything to which they might 
make answer according to the law. 

VI. And whereas of late great companies of soldiers and mariners have 
been dispersed into divei's coimties of the realm, and the inhabitants against 
their wills have been compelled to receive them into their houses, and there 
to suffer them to sojourn, against the laws and customs of this realm, and to 
the great grievance and vexation of the people. 

VII. iuid whereas also by authority of Parliament, in the five-and- 
twentieth year of the reign of King Edward III, it is declared and enacted, 
that no man should be forejudged of life or limb against the form of the Great 
Charter and the law of the land; and by the said Great Charter and other 
the laws and statutes of this your realm, no man ought to be adjudged 
to death but by the laws established in this your realm, cither by the customs 
of the same realm, or by Acts of Parliament: and whereas no offender of what 
kind soever is exempted from the proceedings to be used, and punishinente 
to be inflicted by the laws and statutes of this yoiu realm; nevertheless of 
late time divers commissions under your Majesty’s great seal have issued forth, 
by which certain persons have been assigned and appointed commissioners 
with power and authority to proceed within the land, according to the justice 
of martial law, against such soldiers or marinei’s, or other dissolute persons 
joining with them, as should commit any murder, robbery, felony, mutiny, 
or other outrage or misdemeanour whatsoever, ana by .such summary course 
and order as is agreeable to martial law, and as is used in armies m time of 
war, to proceed to the trial .and condemnation of such offenders, and them 
to cause to be executed .and pul to death according to the law martial. 

VIII. By pretext whereof some of your Majesty’s subjects have been by 
some of the said commissioners put to death, when and wlicre, if by the laws 
and statutes of the land they had deserved death, by the same laws and 
statutes also they might, and by no other ought to have been, judged and 
executed. 

IX. And also sundry grievous offenders, by colour thereof claiming .an 
exemption, have escaped the punishments due to them by the laws and 
statutes of this your realm, by reason that divers of your olTicei's and ministers 
of justice h.ave unjustly refused or forborne to proceed against such offenders 
according to the same laws and statutes, upon pretence that the said offenders 
were punishable only by martial law, and by authority of .such commissions 
as aforesaid; which commissions, anci all other of like nature, arc wholly and 
directly contr.ary to the said laws and statutes of this your realm. 

X. They do therefore humbly pray your most excellent Majesty, that no 
man hereafter be compelled to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, 
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or such like charge, without common consent by Act of Parliament; and that 
none be called to make answer, or to take such oath, or to give attendance, 
or be confined, or otherwise molested or disquieted concerning the same or 
for refusal thereof; and that no freeman, in any such manner as is before 
mentioned, be imprisoned or detained; and that your Majesty would be 
pleased to remove the said soldiers and mariners, and that your people may 
not be so burthened in time to come; and that the aforesaid commissions, for 
proceeding by martial law, may be revoked and annulled; and that hereafter 
no commissions of like nature may issue forth to any person or persons 
whatsoever to be executed as aforesaid, lest by colour of them any of your 
Majesty’s subjects be destroyed or put to death contrary to the Jaws and 
franchise of the land. 

XI. All which thejr most humbly pray of your most excellent Majesty as 
their rights and liberties, according to the laws and statutes of this realm; 
and that your Majesty would also vouchsafe to declare that the awards, doings, 
and proceedings, to the prejudice of your people in any of the premises, shall 
not be drawn hereafter into consequence or example; and that your Majesty 
would be also graciomsly pleased, for the further comfort and safety of your 
people, to declare your royal will and pleasure, that in the things aforesaid 
all your officers and ministers shall serve you according to the laws and statutes 
of this realm, as they tender the honour of your Majesty, and the prosperity 
of this kmgdom, 

Qud quidein peliiione lecld et plenim intellectd per dictum dominum regein 
taliier cst responswn in plena parhamento, vie. Soil droit fait comme esl desird. 

VII 

THE SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT (1643 a.d.) 

[ThD Bolomn Lej\g\to and Covenant was tho second of tlio public national covonanta entoied 
into in Qi'cnt Hvitaln, tlio tlrst bolug tlio Scottlsli National Covenant, drawn up by order of 
James YI in 11380, and aovoial tlmoa tgubwciI, lastly in 1638. Solemn Leagnoand Cov- 
ouaiifc was nnangod by Engliflli and Scotch commisdionors, and waa practically an Intonmtional 
treaty between England and Scotland for the purpose of Bocuring tbo uniform ostablisliraent of 
tho civil and religious llbortios of tho two kingdoms.] 

A SOLEliiN LEAGUE AND COVENANT EOR BEFOIlMATION AND DEFENCE OP RELI- 
GION, THE IIONOUR AND HAPPINESS OF THE ICING, AND THE PEACE AND 
SAFETY OF THE THREE KINGDOMS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 

We, noblemen, barons, knights, gentlemen, citizens, burgesses, minister 
of tho Gospel, and commons of all sorts in the kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, by the providence of God living under one king, and being of one 
reformed religion; having before our eyes the glory of God, and the advance- 
ment of tho kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the honour and 
happ’mess of the king's majesty and his posterity, and the true public liberty, 
safety, and peace of the kingdoms, wherein every one’s private condition is 
included; and colling to mind the treacherous and bloody plots, conspiracies, 
attempts, and practices of the enemies of God against the true religion and 
professors thereof in all places, especially in these three kingdoms, ever since 
the reformation of religion; and how much their rage, power, and presumption 
are of lalo, and at this time increased and exercised, whereof the deplorable 
estate of tho church and kingdom of Ireland, the distressed estate of the 
church and kmgdom of England, and the dangerous estate of the church and 
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kingdom of Scotland, are present and public testimonies; we have (now at 
least) after other means of supplication, remonstrance, protestations, and 
suffei’ings, for the pieservation of ourselves and our religion from utter ruin 
and destruction according to the commendable practice of these kingdoms in 
former times, and the example of God's people in other nations, after mature 
deliberation, resolved and determined to enter into a mutual and solemn 
league and covenant, wherein we all subscribe, and each one of us for himself, 
with our hands lifted up to the most high God, do swear: 

I 

That we shall sincerely, really, and constantly, through the grace of God, 
endeavour in our several places and callings, the preservation of the reformed 
religion in the church of Scotland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment, against our common enemies; the reformation of religion in the king- 
doms of England and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment, according to the Word o/_ God, and tlie example of the lest reformed churches; 
and we shall endeavour to bring the churches of God in the three kingdoms to 
the nearest conjunction and uniformity in religion, confession of faith, form 
of chm’ch government, directory for worship and catechising, that we, and 
our posterity after us^ may as brethren, live in faith and love, and the Lord 
may delight to dwell in the midst of us. 

II 

That we shall in like manner, without respect of persons, endeavour the 
extirpation of popery, prelacy, (that is, church government by archbishops, 
bishops, their chancellors and commissaries, deans, deans and chapters, arch- 
deacons, and all other ecclesiastical officers dependmg on that hierarchy), 
superstition, heresy, schism, profaneness, and whatsoever shall be found to bo 
contrary to sound doctrine and the power of godliness lest we partake in other 
men’s sins, and thereby be in danger to receive of their plagues; and that the 
Lord may be one, and His name one in the three kingdoms. 

HI 

We shall, with the same sincerity, reality, and constancy, in our several 
vocations, endeavour with our estates and lives mutually to preserve the 
rights and privileges of the parliaments, and the liberties of the kingdoms, 
and to preserve and defend the king’s majesty’s person and authority, in the 
preservation and defence of the true religion and liberties of the kingdoms, 
that the world may bear witness with our consciences of our loyalty, and tl\at 
we have no thoughts or intentions to diminish his majesty’s jiist power and 
greatness. 


IV 

We shall also, with all faithfulness endeavour the discovery of all siicli as 
have been, or shall be incendiaries, malignants, or evil insimments, l)y hindering 
the reformation of religion, dividing the king Horn his people, or one of the 
kingdoms from another, or making any faction or parties amongst the people, 
contrary to the league and covenant, that they may be brougiit to public 
trial and receive condign punishment, as the degree of their offences shall 
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require or deserve, or the supreme judicatories of both kingdoms respectively 
or otliers having power from them for that effect, shall judge convenient. * 


V 

And whereas the happhiess of a blessed peace between these kingdoms 
denied in former times to our progenitor, is by the good providence of God 
granted to us, and hath been lately concluded and settled by both parliaments; 
we shall each one of us, according to our places and interest, endeavour that 
they may remain conjoined in a firm peace and union to all posterity, and that 
justice may be done upon the wilful opposers thereof, in manner expressed in 
the precedent articles. 


VI 

We shall also, according to our places and callings, in this common cause 
of religion, liberty, and peace of the kingdom, assist and defend all those that 
enter into this league and covenant, in tlie maintaining and pursuing thereof; 
and shall not suffer ourselves, directly or indirectly, by whatsoever combina- 
tion, persuasion or terror, to be divided and withdrawn from this blessed 
union and conjunction, whether to make defection to the contrary part, or 
give ourselves to a detestable indifferency or neutrality in this cause, which 
so much ooncerneth the glory of God, the good of the kingdoms, and the 
honour of the kmg; but shall all the days of our lives zealously and constantly 
continue therein, against all opposition, and promote the same according to 
our power, against all lets and impediments whatsoever; and what we are 
not able ourselves to suppress or overcome we shall reveal and make luiown, 
that it may be timely prevented or removed: all which we shall do as in the 
sight of God. 

And because these kingdoms are guilty of many sins and provocations 
against God, and His Son Jesus Christ, ns is too manifest by our present dis- 
tresses and clangers, the fruits thereof; we profess and declare, before God and 
the world, our unfeigned desire to be humbled for our own sins, and for the sins 
of these kingdoms; especially that we have not as we ought valued the inesti- 
mable benefit of the Gospel; that wo have not laboured for the purity and 
power thereof; and that we have nob endeavoured to receive Christ in our 
hearts, nor to walk worthy of Him in our lives, which are the causes of other 
sins and trangressions so much abounding amongst us, and our true and 
unfeigned purpose, desire, and endeavour, for ourselves and all others under 
our power and charge, both in public and in private, in all duties we owe to 
God and man, to amend our lives, and each one to go before another in the 
example of a real reformation, that the Lord may turn away His wrath and 
heavy indignation, and establish these churches and kingdoms in truth and 
peace. And this covenant we make in the presence of Almighty God, the 
Searcher of all hearts, with a true intention to perform the same, as we shall 
answer at that Great Day when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed; 
most humbly beseeching the Lord to strengthen us by His Holy Spirit for this 
end, and to bless our desires and proceedings with such success as may be a 
deliverance and safety to His people, and encouragement to the Christian 
churches groaning under or in clanger of the yoke of anti-Christian tyranny, 
to join in the same or like association and covenant, to the glory of God, the 
enlargement of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, and the peace and tranquillity 
of Christian kingdoms and commonwealths, 
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VIII 

THE DECBAHATION OF BREDA (1660 a.b.) 

[TIiq concUiatQi-y prockmatloix of CLarlcs II, known as tlio Declaration of Bredn, from tlio 
town lu tliQ Netborlaiiaa wliore the fugitive king had aet up his court, was publislied after 
Monk bad declared for a free parlinmont and bcgim his advance from Scotland into England. 
It wftB intended and accepted as a proof of Gharlea’ wilUngnesa to take tlio crown from the 
hands of the united Cavaliers and Presbyterians, and of Ins design to bury old animosities and 
in general to forglvo those who had been keeping him from his inheritance.] 

Charles R., by the grace of Gotl, King of England, Scotland, Erance and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, (fee. To all ovir loving subjects, of what degree 
or quality soever, greeting. 

If the general distraction and confusion which is spread over the whole 
kingdom, doth not awaken all men to a desire and longing that those wounds 
which have so many years together been kept bleeding, may be bound up, all 
we can say will be to no purpose; however, after this long silence, we have 
thouglit it our duty to declare how much we desire to contribute thoreiuifco; 
and that as we can never give over the hope, in good time, to obtain the 
possession of that right which Giid and nature hath made our clue, so we do 
make it our daily suit to the Divine Providence, that He will, in compassion 
to us and our subjects, after so long misery and sufferings, remit and put us 
into a quiet and joeaceable possession of that our right, with as little blood and 
damags to our people as possible; nor do we desire more to enjoy what is 
ours, than that all our subjects rnay enjoy what by law is theirs, by a full and 
entire administration of Justice throughout the land, and by extending our 
mercy where it is wanted and deserved. 

And to the end that the fear of punishment may not engage any, conscious 
to themselves of what is past, to a perseverance in guilt for the future, by 
opposing the quiet and happiness of the country, in the restoration of King, 
Peers and the people to their just, ancient and fundamental rights, we do, by 
these presents, declare, that we do grant a free and general pardon, which we 
are ready, upon demand, to pMs under our Great Seal of England, to all our 
subjects, of what degree or quality soever, who, within forty days after the 
publishing hereof, shall lay hold upon this our grace and favour, and shall, 
by any public act, declare their doing so, and tliat they return to the loyalty 
and obedience of good subjects; excepting only such persons as sliall hereafter 
be excepted by Parliament, those only to be excepted. Let all our subjects, 
how faulty soever, rely upon the word of a King, solemnly given by this 
present declaration, that no crime whatsoever, committed against us or our 
royal father befcjre the publication of this, shall ever rise in judgment, or be 
brought in question, against any of them, to the least endamagement of Lhoni, 
either in their lives, liberties or estates, or (as far forth as lies in our power) 
so much as to the prejudice of their reputations, by any rejiroach or term of 
distinction from the rest of our best subjects; we desiring and ordaining that 
henceforth all notes of discord, separation and difference of parties be utterly 
abolished among all our subjects, whom we invite and conjure to a perfect 
union among themselves, under our protection, for the re'Sottlement of our 
just rights and theirs in a free Parliament, by which, upon the word of a King, 
we will be advised. 

And because the passion and uneharitableness of the times have produced 
several opinions in religion, by which men are engaged in parties and animos- 
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ities against each other (which, when they shall liereafter unite in a freedom 
of conversation, will be composed or better understood), we do declare a 
liberty to tender consciences, and that no man shall be disquieted or ealled in 
question for differences of opinion in matter of religion, which do not disturb 
the peace of the kingdom; and that we shall be ready to consent to such an 
Act of Parliament, as, upon mature deliberation, shall be offered to us, for the 
full granting of that indulgence. 

And because, in the continued distractions of so many years, and so many 
and groat revolutions, many grants and purchases of estates have been made 
to and by many officers, soldiers, and others, who are now possessed of the 
same, and who may bo liable to actions at law upon several titles, we are 
likewise willing that all such differences, and all thmgs relating to such grants, 
sales and purchases, shall be determined in Parliament, which can best pro- 
vide for the just satisfaction of all men who are concerned. 

And we do further declare, that we will be ready to consent to any Act or 
Acts of Parliament to the pui’ixises aforesaid, and for the full satisfaction of 
all arrears due to the officers and soldiers of the army under the command of 
General Monk; and that they shall l)e received into our service upon as good 
pay and conditions as they now enjoy. 

Given under our Sign Manual and Privy Signet, at our Court at 
Breda, this 4th day of April, 1660, in the twelfth year of 
our reign. 


IX 

THE BILL OF RIGHTS (1689 a.d.) 

[TLe ffreat slntuto known ns the Bill of Bights was one of the first acts of fcho first parlla- 
movLt of 'VVilliam and Marv> which mot on February 1G89, It ivrs, as Sir Edward Creasy 
points out, tho third and last great bulwark of English liberty — the two earlier being the 
Magna Charla (1216) and the Botitlon of Right (1028).] 


AN ACT FOR DEGLARINGl THE RIGHTS AND URERTIES OF TIIH SUBJECT^ AND 
SETTLING TUB SUCCESSION OP THE CIIOWN 

Whereas the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, assembled at 
WestrainsLer, lawfully, fully, and freely representing all the estates of the 
people of this realm, did^ upon the thirteenth day of February, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand six hundred eighty-eight, present unto their Majesties, 
then called and known by the names and style of William and Mary, Prince 
and Princess of Orange, being present in their proper persons, a certain declara- 
tion in writing, made by the said Lords and Commons, in the words following; 
viz.— 

Wliercas the late King James II, by the assistance of divers evil counsellors, 
judges, and ministers employed by him, did endeavour to subvert and exti rpate 
the Protestant religion, and the laws and liberties of this kingdom; — 

1. By assuming and exercising a power of dispensing with and suspending 
of laws, and the execution of laws, without consent of Parliament. 

2. By committing and prosecuting divera worthy prelates, for hiunbly 
petitioning to be excused from concurring to the said assumed power, 

3. By issuing and causing to bo executed a commission under the Great 
Seal, for erecting a court, called the Court of Commissioners for Ecclesiastical 
Causes. 

4. By levying money for and to the use of the Crown, by pretence of 
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prerogative, for other time, and in other manner than the same was granted 
by Parliament. 

5. By raising and keeping a standing army within this kingdom in time 
of peace, without consent of Parliament, and quartering soldiers contrary to 
law. 

6. By causing several good subjects, being Protestants, to be disarmed, 
at the same time when Papists were both armed and employed, contraiy to law. 

7. By violating the freedom of election of members to serve in Parliament. 

8. By prosecutions in the Court of Kind's Bench, for matters and causes 
cognisable only in Parliament; and by divers other arbitrary and illegal 
courses. 

9. And whereas of late years, partial, corrupt, and unqualified persons 
have been returned and served on juries in trials, and particularly divers 
jurors in trials for high treason, which wore not freeholdera. 

10. And excessive bail hath been required of persons committed in criminal 
cases, to elude the benefit of the laws made for the liberty of the subjects. 

11. And excessive fines have been imposed; and illegal and cruel pimisli- 
ments inflicted. 

12. And several grants and promises made of fines and forfeitures, before 
any conviction or judgment against the persons upon whom the same were 
to be levied. 

AH which are utterly and directly contrary to the Imown laws and statutes, 
and the freedom of this realm. 

And whereas the said late King James II having abdicated the govern- 
ment, and the tlirone being thereby vacant, his fligliness the Prince of Orange 
(whom it liath pleased Almighty God to make the glorious instrument of 
deliverizig this kingdom from popery and arbitrary power] did (by the advice 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and divere principal persons of the 
Commons) cause letters to be written to the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
being Protestants, and other letters to the several counties, cities, universities, 
boroughs and cinque-ports, for the choosing of sucli persons to represent them, 
as were of right to be sent to Parliament, to meet and sit at Westminster upon 
the two-and-twentieth day of January, in this year one thousand six hundred 
eighty and eight, in order to such an establishment, a.s that their religion, 
laws and liberties might not again be in danger of being subverted; upon 
which letters, elections have been accordingly made. 

And thereupon the said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
pursuant to their re-spectivc letters and elections, being now as.sembled in a 
full and free representation of this nation, taking into their most serious con- 
sideration the best means for attaining the ends aforesaid, do in the first place 
(as their ancestors in like case have usually done) for the vindicating and 
asserting their ancient rights and liberties, declare: — 

1. That the pretended power of suspending of laws, or the execution of 
laws, by regal authority, without consent of Parliament, is illegal. 

2. That the pretended power of dispensing with laws, or the execution of 
laws by regal authority, a.5 it hath been assumed, and exercised of late, is 
illegal 

3. That the commission for erecting the late Court of Commissioners for 
Ecclesiastical Causes, and all other commissions and courts of like nature, 
are illegjil and pernicious. 

4. That le^ing money for or to the use of the Crowir, by pretence and 
prerogative, without grant of Parliament, for longer time or in other manner 
than the same is or shall be granted, is illegal. 
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5. That it is the right of the subjects to petition the King, and all com- 
mitments and prosecutions for such petitioning are illegal. 

6. That the raising or keeping a standing army within the kbgdom in 
time of peace, xmless it be with the consent of Parliament, is against law. 

7. That the subjects which are Protestants, may have aims for their 
defence suitable to their conditions, and ns allowed by law. 

8. That elections of members of Parliament ought to be free. 

9. That the freedom of speech, and debates or proceedings in Parliament, 
ought not to be impeached or questioned in any court or place out of Parlia- 
ment- 

10. That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed; nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

11. That jurors ought to be duly impanelled and returned, and juroi’a 
■which pass upon men in trials for high treason ought to be freeholders. 

12. That all grants and promises of fines and forfeitures of particular 
persons before conviction, are illegal and void. 

13 . And that for redress of all grievances, and for the amending, strengthen- 
ing, and preserving of the laws, Parliaments ought to be held frequently. 

And they do claim, demandj and insist upon all and singular the premises, 
as their undoubted rights and liberties; and that no declarations, judgments, 
doings or proceedings, to the prejudice of the people in. any of the said prem- 
ises, ought in any wise to be drawn hereafter into consequence or example. 

To which demand of their rights, they are particularly encouraged by the 
declai’ation of his Highness the Prince of Orange, as being the only means for 
obtaining a full redress and remedy therein. 

Having therefore an entire confidence that his said Highness the Prince 
of Orange will perfect the deliverance so far advanced by him, and will still 
preserve them from the violation of their rights, which they have here asserted, 
and from all other attempts upon their religion, rights, and liberties: 

II, The said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, assembled at 
Westminster, do resolve that William and Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange 
be, and be declared, King and Queen of England, Prance and Ireland, and the 
dominions thereunto belonging, to hold the Crown and royal dignity of the 
said kingdoms and dominions to them the said Prince and Princess during 
their lives, and the life of the suivivor of them; and that the sole and full 
exercise of the regal power be only in, and executed byj the said Prince of 
Oraxxge, In the names of the said Prmce and Prmce^, during their joint lives; 
and after their deceases, the said Cro'wn and royal dignity of the said kingdoms 
and dominions to be to the heirs of the body of the said Princess; and for 
default of such issue to the Princess Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her 
body; and for default of such issue to the heirs of the body of the said Prince 
of Orange. And the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, do pray 
the said Prince and Princess to accept the same accordingly. 

III. And that the oaths hereafter mentioned be taken by all persons of 
whom the oaths of allegiance and supremacy might be required by law, instead 
of them; and that the said oaths of allegiance and supremacy be abrogated. 

I, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear, That I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to their Majesties King William and Queen Mary; 

So help me God. 

I, A. B., do swear, That I do from my heart abhor, detest, and abjure as 
impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine and position, that Princes 
excommunicated' or deprived by the Pope, or any authority of the See of 
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Eorae, may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or any other whatso- 
ever. And I do declare, that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or 
potentate hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre- 
eminence, or authority ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm : 

So help me God. 

IV. Upon which their said Majesties did accept the crown and royal 
dignity of the kingdoms of England, France, and Ireland, and the dominions 
thereunto belonging, according to the resolution and desire of the said Lords 
and Commons contained in the said declaration. 

V. And thereupon their Majostiea were pleased, that the said Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, being the two Houses of Parliament, 
shoiild continue to sit, and with their Majesties' royal concurrence make 
effectual provision for the settlement of the religion, laws and liberties of this 
kingdom, so that the same for the future might not be in danger again of being 
subverted; to which the said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
did agree and proceed to act accordingly. 

VI. Now in pursuance of the premises, the said Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in Parliament assembled, for the ratifying, con- 
firming and establishing the said declaration, and the articles, clauses, matters, 
and things therein contained, by the force of a law made in due form by 
authority of Parliament, do pray that it may be declared and enacted. That 
all and singular the rights and liberties asserted and claimed in the said 
declaration, are the true, ancient, and indubitable rights and liberties of the 
people of this kingdom, and so shall be esteemed, allowed, adjudged, deemed, 
and taken to be, and that all and every the particular's aforesaid shall be 
firmly and strictly holden and observed, as they are expressed in the said 
declaration; and all officer's and ministers whatsoever shall serve their Majes- 
ties and their successors according to tire same in all times to come. 

VII. And the said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, seriously 
considering how it hath pleased Almighty God, m his marvellous providence, 
and merciful goodness to this nation, to provide and preserve their said 
Majesties’ royal persons most happily to reign over us upon the throne of their 
ancestors, for which they render unto Him from the bottom of their hearts 
their humblest thanks and praises, do truly, firmly, a.ssurcdly, and in the 
sincerity of their hearts, think, and do hereby recognise, acknowledge and 
declare, that King James II having abdicated the government, and their 
Majesties having accepted the Crown and royal dignity as aforesaid, thoir said 
Majesties did become, were, are, and of sovereign riglit ought to bo, by the 
laws of this realm, our sovereign liege lord and lady, King and Queen of Eng- 
land, Prance, and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, iu and to 
whose princely persons the royal State, Crown, and dignity of the said realms, 
with all honours, styles, titles, regalities, prerogatives, powers, jurisdictions 
and authorities to the same belonging and appertaining, are most fully, right- 
fully, and entirely invested and incorporated, united and annexed. 

VIII. And for preventing all questions and divisions in this realm, by 
reason of any pretended titles to the Crown, and for preseiwing a certainty 
in the succession thereof, in and upon which the unity, peace, and tranquillity, 
and safety of this nation doth, under God, wholly consi.st and depend, the 
said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, do beseech their Majesties 
that it may be enacted, established and declared, that the Crown and legal 
government of the said kingdoms and dominions, with all and singular the 
premises thereunto belong'mg and appertahiing, shall be and continued to 
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their said Majesties, aiid the survivor of them, during their lives, £cad the life 
of the survivor of them. And that the entire, perfect, and full exercise of 
the regal power and government be only in, and executed by, his Majesty, 
in the names of both their Majestic during tlieir joint lives; and after their 
deceases the said Crown and premises shall be and remain to the heira of tlie 
body of her Majesty; and for default of such issue, to her Royal Highness 
the Princess Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her iDody; and for default of 
such issue, to the heirs of the body of his said Majesty; Aid thereunto the 
said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons do, in the name of all the 
people aforesaid, most humbly and faithfully submit themselves, their heira 
and posterities for ever; and do faithfully promise, That they wUI stand to, 
maintain, and defend their said Majesties, and also the limitation and succes- 
sion of the Crown herein specified and contained, to the utmost of their powers, 
with their lives and estates, against all persons whatsoever that shah attempt 
anything to the contrary. 

IX. And whereas it hath been found by experience, that it is inconsistent 
with the safety and welfare of this Protestant kingdom, to be governed by a 
Popish Prince, or by any King or Queen marrying a Papist, the said Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, do further pray that it may be enacted, 
That all and every person and persons that is, are, or shall be reconciled to, 
or shall hold communion with, the See or Church of Rome, or shall profess 
the Popish religion, or shall marry a Papist, shall be excluded, and be for ever 
incapable to inherit, possess, or enjoy the Crown and government of this 
realm, and Ireland, and the doniinions thereunto belonging, or any part of 
the same, or to have, use, or exercise any regal power, authority, or jurisdiction 
within the same; and in all and every such case or cases the people of these 
realms shall be and are hereby absolved of their allegiance; and the said 
Crown and government shall from time to time descend to, and be enjoyed 
by, such person or persons, being Protestants, as should have inherited and 
enjoyed the same, in case the said person or persons so reconciled, holding 
communion, or professing, or marrying as aforesaid, were naturally 
dead. 

X. And that every King and Queen of this realm, who at any time here- 
after shall corac to and succeed in the Imperial Crown of this kmgdora, shall, 
on the first day of the meeting of the firet Parliament, next after his or her 
coming to the Crown, sitting in his or her throne in the House of Peere, in the 
presence of the Lords and Commons therein assembled, or at his or her corona- 
tion, before such person or perpns who shall administer the coronation oatli 
to him or her, at the lime of Iiia or her taking the said oath (which shall first 
happen), make, subscribe, and audibly repeat the declaration mentioned in 
the statute made in the thirteenth year of the reign of King Charles II, 
intituled “Air act for the more effectual preseiwing the King’s person and 
government, by disabling Papists from sitting in either House of Parliament.” 
But if it shall happen, that such King or Queen, upon his or her succession to 
the Crown of this realm, shall be under the age of twelve years, then every 
sucli King or Queen shall make, subscribe, and audibly repeat the said declara- 
tion at his or her coronation, or the flint day of meeting of the first Parliament 
as aforesaid, which shall first happen after such King or Queen shall have 
attained the said age of twelve years. 

XL All which their Majesties are contented and pleased shall be declared, 
enacted, and established by authority of this present Parliament, and shall 
stand, remain, and be the law of this realm for ever; and the same are by tlieir 
said Majesties, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
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Temporal, and Commons, in Parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, declared, enacted, or established accordingly, 

XII. And be it further declared and enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That from and after this present session of Parliament, no dispensation by 
non obstante of or to any statute, or any part thereof, shall be allowed, but 
that the same shall be hold void and of no effect, except a dispensation be 
allowed of in such statute, and except in such cases as shall be especially pro- 
vided for by one or more bill or bills to bo passed during this present session 
of Parliament. 

XIIT. Provided that no charter, or gi'ant, or pardon granted before tho 
three-and-twentieth day of October, in the year of our Lord One thousand 
six hundred eighty-nine, shall be any ways impeached or invalidated by this 
Act, but that the same shall be and remain of the same force and effect in law, 
and no other than as if this Act had never been made. 


X 

THE ACT OP SETTLEMENT (1700 A.n.) 

orclor 'to obvinto tbo confusion that ivas likely to arise as to the right of tho crown, 
In the event (which nciiially occurred) of there being no surviving issue of William and afar/, 
of the Princess Anno, or of Wdliniii, it was found necossniy, in 1700, to fix inoio doflnitoly the 
succession of the crown, and it wag now farthor Ihmted to tho Princess Sophia, elcctross of 
Hanover, and her heirs, sho being granddaughter of James I and the next in auccosslon who 
the Pietestnnt ffidih. In th<^ etatute by wblbb this doive, called the Act cf Settlement, 
several very important cou&tUafcional ptovislona were lutroducodv" — Sm Bdwaud Greasy, 
The second, third and fifth provisions were obviously adopted becauso of tho jealousy felt for 
a foreign djmasty. Tho third, fourth aud sixth provisions wero ropoalod before the act came 
into operation, It is upon tho soveiifchj which aupplomenta tho Petition of Right and tho Bill 
of Rights^ that the greatest importance of the act rests.] 

1. That whosoever shall hereafter come to the possession of this Crown, 
shall join in comraimion with tho Church of Eiigland, as by law established. 

2. Tiiat in caise the Crown and imperial dignity of this realm shall here- 
after come to any person, not being n native of this kingdom of England, this 
nation be not obliged to engage in any war for the defence of any dominions 
or territories which do not belong to the Crown of Englaird, without the con- 
sent of Parliament, 

3. Tlrat no person who shall hereafter como to the pos.session of this Crown, 
shall go out of the dominions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, without consent 
of Parliament. 

4. That from and after the time tlrat the further limitation by this Act 
shall take effect, all matters and things relating to the well governing of this 
kingdom, which are properly cognisable in the Privy Council by the laws and 
customs of this realm, shall be transacted there, and all resolutions taken 
thereupon shall be signed by such of tho Privy Council as sliall advise and 
consent to the same. 

6. That, after the said limitations shall take effect as aforesaid, no person 
boru out of the Kingdom of England, Scotlaird, or Ireland, or the dominions 
thereunto belonging (althojigh to be naturalised or made a denisen — except 
such as are bom of English parents), sliall be capable to be of the Privy Council, 
or a member of either IIou.se of Parliament, or to enjoy any office or place of 
trust, either civil or military, or to have any grants of land, tenements, or 
hereditaments, from the Crowir, to himself, or to any other or others in trust 
for him. 
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6. That no person who has an office or place of profit under the King, or 
receives a pension from the Crown, shall be capable of serving as a member 
ot the House of Commons. 

7. That, after the said limitation shall take effect as aforesaid, judges’ 
commissions be made quamdiu se bene gesserhit, and their salaries ascertained 
and established; but upon the address of both Houses of Parliament, it may 
be lawful to remove them. 

8. That no pardon under the Gmat Seal of England be pleadable to an 
impeachment by the Oormnons in Parliament. 
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don, 1852, 2 vola. — Alfred, (Samuel ICydd), History of the Factory Movement, London, 
1857, 2 vnlfl, — AllsoU) A., Hiatory of Europe from the Comiucneement of the Eiench Revo- 
lution to the Restoration of the Bourbons 1815, Edinhuigh, 1833-1842, 14 vols,; History of 
Europe fiom the Fall of Napoleon to the Accesaioii of Louis Napoleon, Ediuhiirgh, 1862- 
1857, 8 vola.; Life of John, Duko of Mail borough, London, 1855, 2 vols,; Lives of Lord 
Caatlereagli and Sir Chailes Stewart, Edinburgh, 1861, 3 vola. 

Sir jU'c/iidald Ahso?i was born at Kenly in Shropshiie, December 20 tit, 1792, and after 
gi’adnating from Edinburgh University wifli high honours, waa called to tho bnr in 1814. 
His gieat success aa an adyocato soon enabled him to indulge liis taste for travel, and 
he spent much of his leisure Lime upon the Continent visiting the localities rendeied 
iiieniorable by the Napoleonic wars In 1836, having been appointed slicnlf of Lanark- 
shire, lie settled neai Glasgow and devoted himself to literaiy work. His JItsfor// of 
Ziiropo, coniiuonced in 1820 and completed in 1842, achieved imincdmio success, passing 
through six editions within two ycar.s, and was translated into many foreign languages, 
even into Ainbic and Hindus tain. This groat success was due to the fact that the work 
piGhciUed fo-r the iiiai time, in compact though not always well arranged form, a mass 
of inforinatjon regarding the most oxciting period of European history. _Tho interost 
aroused by its matter nhscured, for tho time, a faulty style, strong political^ partisan- 
ship, inacciuate statement and incomplete deductions. Alison's literary activity con- 
ti. w*— voii, XXIX, JJu 860 
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tinucd to the end of bia Hfe^ and he received many ptiblic honours, being created a baronet 
jn J852, and chosen ns rector of Glasgow University m tho previous yeai. lie died at 
Glasgow ilay 23rd, 1867. 

Almon, d.j Anecdotes of Lord Chatbain, London, 1702, 2 vols. ^ Amory , L. S. (edi- 
tor)j Th& History of the Wav in South Afiica, liondon, 1002-3, 3 vols. — Amosi S,, 

Fifty Yeais of the English OojistituLion 1830-80, London and Boston, 1880 — * Anderson, 
A., Historical and Ghionologieal Deduction of the Origin of Commerce, I^ndon, 1762, 2 
vola.^ Andre, B., Historia Itegis Hennci Septiim, edited by J. Gftirdnci* in I^olk fSeries, 
Loiidon, 1858 - Anglo-Saxon Ohroniclo, translation by J. Iiigiani, London, 1823i by B. 
Thovpc, London, 1801, 2 vola. 

Fov nearly four hundred ycara after tho death of Bede, no historian who go namo 
has been preserved existed in England, During nil this period, however, a rocoid of cur- 
rent events written in the vernacular, was being compiled hy many auccessivo hut now 
unknown liands, wlucli is of iiiestimable vnhic to the historian. Its beginning is inicer- 
tain— at least aa eaily as the reign of Alfred — and it was continued through successive 
generations until after the death of Stexdicn, Being largely chronological, it is not, as a 
whole, interesting reading, but many iinpoifcnnt events, especially the Danish incurs ions 
and the deeda of feomo of tho ancient ^Y 0 lthie 3 me described vividly and at length. Apart 
hoin its bisLoricul value the woik possesses great inteicst as indicating tho dovclopiiient 
and traiiflforination of tho language, and tho fusion of the dilTcrcnt dialects of the island. 
Its style is generally plain, clear, and matter of fact, without ihctovkal embclhshmentj 
in the main ifc is a dry record of events, but it bridged the wide gap from Bed© to Eaclmer, 
and lias proved n mine of information to later historians. 

Armais of th^ Kingdom, of Ireland, by tho Four Masters, ediUd by J. O^Donovan< 
Dublin, 1848-1851, 0 vols. — Annual Register* The, London, 1768-1904, Anon, Lives 
of Sir 'VViUiaiu Wallace, efce., London, 1807; Annual Begister, London, 1814, Historical 
and Biographical Memoirs of George Villiorg, First Duke of Buckingham, Loudon, 1819; A 
delation, or rather a True Account of the Island of England, London, 1847; Tho Di.gtress 
m Lancashire, London, 1862; England and America, rhilndclphin, 1802; Book of Scottish 
Baaqiiils, Edinbuigh, 1808; The Gladstone Administration 1801)- 1872, London, 1872; Jlcvela- 
tiona from the Seat of War, London, 1878. — ^ Anson, W H,, Law and Custom of the Con- 
stitution, Oxford, 1886, 2nd edition, 1806. • — Axohbold, W. A. J., The Somoracl EcligiouB 
Houses, Cambridge, 1893 — Arena, The, article ^'Tho Telcgiaph in England," Boston, 
1895,- — Argyll, Duke of, The Eastein Question from the I’reaty of Paris in 1856 to the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878, London, 1870, 2 vols. — Atmltage, E S., A Key to Engliah 
Antiqiiitiea, Shcflieldj 1897. — Armstrong^ J., Notices of the War of 1812, New York, 1840, 
2 vols. — Arnold, E., India Ilevisitod, London, 1886^ — Arnold, J., Memoirs of TJionms, 
First Lord Denmau, London, 1873, 2 vols, — Arnold, M., Schools, in Jleigii of Queen Fic- 
toridf London, 1887i 2 vols,; Home Buie foi Ireland, Lemdon, 1801. — Arnold, It., The 
Customs of England, or Arnold’s Ohronicles, London, 1500, new edition 1811. — Arrian, 
Anfthasia df Alexander, and Indica, Venice, 1636, English tranalatioxi by E. J, Chinnock, 
London, 1893, —Ashbourne, Lord, Pitt, Some Chaptera of His Life mid Times, London, 
1898. — Ashley, E., Life of Palmcxaton 1840-06, London, 1870. — Ashley, W, J., James and 
Philip van Arfceveldc, London, 1883; Early History of the English Woollen Industry, Bal- 
timore, 1887; An Introduction to English Economic Hislory and Theory, London and New 
York, 1888-93, 2 vols. — Ashton, J., Social Life in the Heign of Queen Anne, London, 1884, 
2 vols.; Tile Dawn of the Nineteenth Century in England, London, 1886. — Ashworth, C., 
Canada: Progrega and Development. — Asiatlo Researches, Journal of. — ^ Asser (Asserlua 
Mencveufllsh Do iEIfrcdi Bebus Gcatift, London, 1671, translation by J. A. Giles, Annals 
of Alficd tho Great, London, 1848. 

Assc)’, the biographer of Alfred the Great, was probably of Wclsli birth, ag he was 
educated and ordolucd priest at Uio monastery of St. DavkU in Pembrokeshire. His 
tnlcnls attracted the attention of Alfred, who invited him to the court and gubsequentiy 
made bun bishop of Exeter and abbot of several wealthy monaatenes. It is said that he 
induced Alfred to found the University of Oxford and settle annual stipends upon ita iu- 
sfcructorfli Tlio life of Alfred is the a ole work of As^er that has come clown to our times; 
it is merely a fragment and largely a compilation, but derives its interest from the genuine 
grcfttu esa of the poison dcscrihed. As.ser possessed genuine jneiit aa a biographer, and 
many of his graphic anecdotes illustrative of the life and character of the gieat British 
king have become familiar to all readers of English liisioTy. His long and useful life ended 
in the year D09 

Aubrey, J , Miscellanies, London, 1606; Brief Lives, Chiefly of Coutenfporaiies, Lon- 
don, 2 vols., new edition, 1898. — Aubrey, W. H, S., The Bise and Orl>^Yth of the English 
Nation, London, 1890, 3 yoIa. — Australasia, \ii Drihsh ISinpir^ S&rieSj London, 1000. — 
Avionus^ Bufus Fesius, Ora luaritima, Venice, 1488, Paris, 1826. 

Bacon J Francis, In Folicem Meiuoriaiu Eli^sabothicc, London, 1000, translation by J. 
^pcdding, Cambridge, 1876; Tho Heign of Henry VIL London, X622, Cambridge, 1870.^ 
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Bagehot, W., The English Constitution, London, 1807; Lombara Street, London. 1373; 
Essaya on Parliattteiitaiy Ecform> Londoiij 1883. 

Walter Bagehot was horn at Langport, Someisct, England, in 1820, took big degreo at 
London Univasity in 1848, and after engaging for ton years in banking, beenmo editor of 
the BconomisU lotaining the position until l\ia death in 187T. Bagohoi’a fn-me rests chiefly 
on The Ijjiglish Qon&hluhon, a brill iftiib philosophic os say on the workings of the English 
goveiiiinent, aheady accepted ns a elaaaic, and Lomlard Sheet, essays on practical finance, 
wiiieh have had a wide iiiIlueTice on the liistory of hanking in England. 

Bagwell, K., Ii eland iindci the Tudor.s, London, 1886, 3 voh — Balllle, It , LcUcts and 
Journals, Edmhiirgli, 1841*1842, 3 vols, — Bain, E* W., The English Monarchy, London, 1894. 

J., BoewiwwiU ItaUtvug to m iScolh>h ito2l5 Smes, Edin- 

burgh, 1881-1885, 4 vola, — Balfour, F, H., Waifs and Strays fioin Ear East, London, 1870. 
— Balfou:^ J, Ainialcs of Scotland 1050-1003, Edinburgh, 1624-1825, 4 vola — Ballad tyne, 
A., Loid Cftitcret, London, 1887,— Bamberg, E,, Ge-schiclitc der oricntabaclien Angclcgen- 
hcit ini Zeitiaume, Berlin, 1888. — Bamford S., Passages in the Life of a Radical -^Banks, 
J. S,, Our Indinii Empire, London, 1870. — Bannister^ S., Life of William Paterson, Edin- 
hurgh, 1858. “ Bafbe, L, A., Tiagedy of Gowric House, Paisley, 1887. —Barbour, J., The 
liiucG, Edinburgh, 1804, 2 vols.—Ban'ow, G, Ceylon, Past and Present, London, 1857.— 
Barrow, J, Life and Correspondence of Admiial Sir William Sidney Sinitli, London, 1848, 
2 vola.— Bartoli, E., Istoria della Corapaguin di Gesn, Rome, 1053-1073, 5 vola. — Baxter. 
R., RoHquirtJ BnxtcnaiiCD, a Nairative of the Most Memorable Passages of His Life am 
Tmiea, London, 1004, — Bay no, P., in BnglisJv Picritmwn, London^ 180*2; The Chief Actors 
in the Piintan Revolution, London, 1878. — Beaumanoir^ P. de, Los Coutnnics de BcauvoisiSi 
Paris, 1090, edded by Beugnot, Pans, 1842, 2 vols. — Becker, E., Maria Stuart, Darnlcy 
uml Bothwell, Giessen, 1881. ■ — Bedo (llcda), VeuerahiUa, Historia Eccleaiastica Gcutis 
Anglorum, X^nris, 1544-1654, 0 vols,, English tianalation, Ecclesiastical History of England, 
London, 1870. 

Bede (Beda) suninincd tho Vcnarnhlo, was an English monk who was born about the 
year 072 ab Wcai mouth in the bishopric of Durham. At the ago of seven he was placed 
m the monastery of St. Peter, at Wcarmouth, and after a few years removed to the mon- 
nsfceiy of Janow, where ho was oidained deacon in 591 and priest in 702, The fame of 
his learning spread to foreign lands, and Pope Sergius urged him to viaU Rome, but Rode 
remained quietly m hia coll gathering the material for his Ecclesiastical History, which 
wLia completed m 781. This work was received with suoh favour that it was ordered to be 
lead in the ohiUGhcs, Redo wrote numerous treatises on religious and scion tifio subjects, 
and beaidca conducting a large correspondence coniinued his instruction in the school of 
Iho nionaBlery to tlie time of his deatli in the year 735. While hia writings arc, to mod- 
el n view, subject to grave critieiaiii as aupcrficiai, inexact, and disfigured by tbo credulity 
of lua ago in matters of religion, there la no doubt that lua atlaiTiments wore remarkable, 
and that hs occupied tho liighosb rank among the scholar b of his period, His liLstory was 
translated mlo Anglo-Saxon by King Alfred. 

Beddoe, J, The Races of Biitain, Jjondon, 1885, — Begg^^A., Histoiy of tho HorEh- 
west, Toronto, 1894.— Bellay, J. du, Lettrea, Paris, 1542, — Bemont, C., vSimon de Mont- 
fort, Oomto do Lciceator, Paris, 1884. — Berkley, X, Memoirs of the Negotiations of 
Charles I with Parliament, London, 1099. — Bernard, M., Neutrality of Great Britain 
during Amcvicaii Civil War, London, 1870. — Beutzon, T,, Nouvclle Franco efc Nouvelle 
Anglclerre, Paris, 189D. — Blondi, G. F., History of the Civil War between tho Houses of 
Lancaster and Yoik, London, 1037. — Birch, T,, Court and Tunes of James I, London, 
1818, 2 vols. — BIflset, A., History of the Coinnionwcaltli in England from the Death of 
Ghai'lca I, London, 18(17 j Iliatory of the Struggle for Parliamentary Government, London, 
1877, 2 vols. — Bifl.se t, R , History of the Reign of George HI, London, 1830, 3 vola — 
Blanuw, W. II , The Baron's War, London, 1871*,— BUokslono, W , Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, Oxford, 1705- 17C9, 4 vols,, cdilcd by Kerr, London, 1886 '188 7. — Blair, 
D,, Cyolopaulia of Australia, Melbourne, 1891.— Blanc, Louis, Ilistoire do d)x ans, 1830 
1840, Parifij 1841-1841, 6 vols., English tianskbion, History of the Ten Years. 1830-1840, 
London, 1844, 2 vols.— Blennerbassett, B., Ireland, London, 1897, 2 vols,— Blind Harry 
(Henry the Jlinstrel), The Aetis and Dcidis of the Illiiater and Vailzeand Campioun, 
Seliir William W^Huee, Edinburgh, 1670, edited by Moir, 1885-1887, 2 vols *— Blue Books, 
Reports horn Comuiitieea, Fehraary to August, 1880; Report on grants to members of 
the Royal Family, London, 1880, 8 vola. — Boderle, L. F. de ha, AmbasBades en Anglote^e 
flows le regno do^ Henri IV, Paris, 1760. — Bonwick^ J., First Twenty Yeara of Australia, 
London, 1882, — Bor, P C., Oorspiongk, begin ende vcrfolg der Nedcrlnntscher Oorlogen, 
Amsterdam, lG79i 0 vols — Bourinot, J. G., Manual of tho Constibiitional History of 
Canada, Monti cal, 1888, T^oudon, 1896; Historical and Descriptive Account of Cape Breton, 
l\roiiti'eal, 1802; How Canada ia Governed, London, 1896; Canada, in Story of the Naliom 
Seines, New Yoik, 18D7. — Bourrienne, F. de, MGtnoires, Paris, 1820-1831, 10 vols.; Me- 
moirs of Napoleon, London, 1893, 4 vols. — Braoton, H. de, De legihus et consuetudiiiibiig 
Angluo, Loudon, 1690, 1040, English tvmislation, London, 1878-1883, — Bradshaw, J., New 
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Zealand of To*day, London, 1888* — Brant^mo, P. dc. Vies dcs grands eapilaincs, Lcydeiij 
1G60, 10 volfl,, Pans, 1865 f .f. — Brenton, B* r*j Nn-val History of Gieat Britain from LT83- 
1322, London^ 1837, 6 vols. — Brewer, J. S-, The Stiidcnt’fl Hihug, New York, 1880; Hcign 
of Henry Vllt, I^ndon, 1S84, 2L vola. — Bright, J.> Public Leltera, Loudon, 1864; Speeches 
on thfi American Queatioji, London, 1806, — Bright, J. P., Hiatoiy of England from 449 
to 1880, London, 1880- 188S, 4 vols. — Bright, W., Ohapterg of Early Church History, Ox- 
ford, 1878; The Eoman Seo and the Eaily Church, London, 1800. — British Quarterly 
jReview, “The Political London, 1808,^ Broderick, 0 C, History of the Uiii- 

vcraity of Oxford, Ijondon, 1680.' — Brodle G,, CJonatitutioual ftiatovy of the British Em- 
piro fi'oiu Charloa I, London, 1865-1866, 3 volfi. — Brougham, IT., Hiatoilcal tSketclics of 
atatosmen of the Time of George III, Lomloi^, 1839, 3 vois^j Iliatoiy of England and Prance, 
under tho House of Lancaster, London, 1801; The British GonatituUou, Loudon, 18G1. — 
BrowP, IL, Histoiy of Scotland, Cambridgej 180f), 2 vols, — Browning, 0., Napoleon 
and England in 1803, London, 1887.^ — Bruoe, J., Letters of Elizabeth and James VI, Lon- 
don, 1840. — Bryoe, G., Manitoba, Its Infancy, Growth, and Present Goiidiiioii, London, 
1882; Short History of the Canudian People, Loudoii, l887t — Bryco, J., Impressions of 
South Africa, Loudon, 1899,— Bryco, T., Itoiuc Rule Bill, London, 1893, Buchanan, G., 
licruiu Scoticauim Hisfcoria, Edinburgh, 1682. — Buchanan., M., Liber Pluscaulcnsis, a con 
tiniiation of John of Pordnn, edited and translated by IV^ P, Skeno, Edinburgh, 1877-1880, 
2 vok. — Buck, Gm Life of Richard Ht, London, 170G.— Buckle, H. T., Ilistoiy of 

Cwilisabiou in England, London, 1869. 

JlBury ^lOmaB BiicJde ivaa born at LeCj iCont, NovGtnbcx 24^, 1821. lloing a delicate 
child Ilia studica weic pursued at home, but to sueh advantage that at the ago of tliii by 
he knew nineteen languages. Possessing an independent fortune, lic^ spent miicli time in 
foreign Lavel, and about 1844 conceived the design, of \Vi'iiing a Msiory of the Middle 
Ages. After several years of piepaiation he cnlai^cd tho scope of his work, and in 1857 
published the fiiat ■volume of his of Civilisation, which achieved iinmediato iiiid 

nmikcd success After the publication of the second volume in 18G1, ho sought to re- 
stoiQ his wasted strcngtJi by travel, but died at Damascus, May 29tlj, 1802, Buckle's work 
really only an unfimahed introdvicUon to the gicat luatovy which ho had planned. He 
seeks to establish history as an exact science; to show that chmatc, soil, and natural 
forces foini the character of a people; that scoptieijun advances and credulity letards 
national piogreaa, and that paternal govci’iimont dwaifg the spirit o£ freedom and dvili- 
siition. His ideals arc Jiigh, his style vigoioiis and elegant. 

Bulwor, H. L. E,, Life of Viscount Palmerston, London, 1870; Sir Robert Peel, Lou- 
don, 1874, — Burke, E., IVorks, Boston, 1865, 12 volg.; Select iVorka, Oxfoid, 1374; Kc' 
lleetioiis on the Prench Revolution, London, 1700. — Burnet, G, (Bishop), Iliatory of tlio 
llefonnatwn of thft Church of England, London 1670-1716, 3 vols, 1829, 3 vola,; History 
of Ills Own Tiinofl [a woik of gicat interoat, and containing iniieli of value, but marred 
by the paitisanship of the wiiter], London, 1724-1734, 2 vols., Oxford, 1833 — Burns, IV,, 
TJic AVar of Scottish Independence, Glasgow, 1874, 2 vola. — Burroww, M., Cinque Porta, 
London, 1888; Mrnioir of Linacre, Oxford, ISflO; Life of Adinirol Hawke, IjOndon, 1806. — 
Burton, J. 11,, Ilhiovy of Scotland from Agricola's Invasion, London, 1853, 7 vola.; 1867- 
1870, 8 vola.; A Iliatory of the Reign of Queen Anne, Edinburgh and New Yoik, 1880,— 
Burton, R. P , Lord Pcaconsfield, A Sketch, London, 1882. — Butler, A., Lives of the Saints, 
Newcastle, 1709, 2 vols, — Buxton, S,, Finance and Political Loudon, 1888. 

Oessar, C, Jiiliiis, Do Bollo Galileo, Rome, 144D; edited by Dinici, Lcipsic, 18D0. — 
Oalthorpe, B. J. J., Letters from Headquartcis, or UiO Realities of War in the Ciimoa, 
London, 1858, — Oalvert, A F., Western Anatralia and its Wdfaie, London, 1804,'-' Oak 
vort, A. 3.y DiacovGTy of Australia, London, 1893 —dam don, 'Britannia sivo Reg- 

noium Anglias Scotite ct HiboniicD ox intima Antiqiiitate Gliorograpliica Dcsoriptio, Lon- 
don, 16S6, tiaiislation by E, Gibson, London, 1722, 2 vols, ^ Oameron, T. W., article on 
^'Wokoy” in the lUncyclo^dCa BrUmnica. — Oampbell, G, D., The New BiitisU Coiv 
stltutioji and its Master Builders, Eclmbingli, 1888, • — Oampbellj J., Lives of the Loid 
Chanccllois, London, 1845-1848, 7 vols.; Lives of ilifi Clucf Justices of England, Londoiq 
1849-1867, 3 vola. — Canadian Monthly and National Review, Great Britain, Canada 
and the United States, 1872. — Card amis, IT., Sturtz Mfti’ia Siuarta, Cologne, 1883.— 
Carey, R {Eavl of Monmouth), Memoirs, Loudon, 1769. — Carey, W., and J. Marshman, 
The Rarnayana of Valniiki, Scrampoio, 1806-1810. — Carlos, E. R, Siioit History of 
British India, London, 1889.— Carlylo, T., GhaHisni, London, 1839, Heroes, Horn lYoV'^hip 
and Cm Heioic in History, London, 1840; CroiuwcU'B T4ettor^ and Speeches, London, 1815. 

Thomas Garh/Ie wna bom nt Ecclefochan, Dumfriesshiro, Scotian il, Dcccmbor 4|-]i, 1705. 
ITg began to study for the ministry at Edinbuigh Univor^ity, bill abandoned thia plan 
and, after teaching several years, settled nt Edinburgh with the dotonnination of aup- 
porting liimaelf by letters. Ho first secured recognition with a fjife of SolnlUr (1825) 
Froiu that time on he huftied wdth tvanslatious i\yitl essays, unt'il 1837, when 

fiiat notable work, Z7ie JTf'cnch Revohiiion, appeared. His chamcteiisiition of that event 
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as " truth clad in liell file” accounts for his method of treating it ^ but wonderful it 
ia, it can acaicdy be called history. Scvcial years devoted to wilting and lecturing fol- 
lowed, iind in 1845 Jiia Oliver GiomwdVa Leiieis and Speeches was published. Tins groat 
work — lieiO'Wuiship as it is — is considered by many liis masterpiece, lb certainly created 
u new and favourable pictiiic of iho Great Protector wliich has lenmincd to this day. 
llcLween 1868-1856 appealed in aix volumes bis History of Fredencl the Great. After the 
death of his wife in 18(10 his life became moic and moro secluded, but he eentuuied hu 
hteiary activity almost up to his death, February 4th, 1881. 

CaYruthorBj R , article on Elizabeth in the Swjdoyatdia Briiannita. Carte, T,, 
Life of James, Duke of Ormonde, London, 1730, 3 vols., Oxford, 1851. — Cartier, J., Premier 
Voyage de J, Uartiev au Canada, in Voyemes de dkoxiveiiea au Vanada enive lea annees 1534 
et 154^, Qiieliec, 1843. — Oastelnan, M de, ]Vl6moirc3, Pftiis, 1021| Brussels, 1731, 3 vola,— 
Oathoart, William Shaw (Enrl of Cathcarb), Pioclamation to Danish I^eople ami to Com- 
mander-in-chief of Danish Porecs, in Farhammtar]i Behales^ London, 1812. — Cavendish, 
G., Life of Cardinal Wolscy, London, lQ41j 1826, 2 voh , 1856. — Ohalmers, G., Life ofMaiy 
Queen of Scots, EdmhurgU, 1312, 2 vola.; Calcdoiua, Edinburgh, 1807-1824, 3 vola. — Ohal^ 
mera, M. D., Local Government, London and Now York, 1885, — Chambers, R, History 
of the Hebollion of 1745-40, London, 1S09. — Ohapleau, J. Constitution and Govornnicnb 
of Canada, Montreal, 1804. — Charles I, Eikon. Basiliko, edited by J, L. Scott, London, 
1880. — Oherburg, IL, Life and Reign of Denry VIII, in Bccle&iaslical Fiography^ Lon- 
don, 1863. — Cliezy, A. L. dcj Yndjiiadattabada or the Death of Yadjnadatta, Pnria, 1820, 
— Child, F. J., English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Boston and Kew Y'ork, 1888-1880, 
5 volfc.“ Ohildj G. W., CJiuieli and State under tbo Tudors, Loudon, 1800. — ChtlsUe, R., 
Military and Naval Operntioiis in the Canadas, New York, 1818. — Christie, W. D,, Lifo 
of Anthony Ashley Cooper (Earl of ShaCtcabury), London, 1871, 2 vols, — OhnrchjR.'VV., 
The Oxford Movement, London, 1801; Beginnings of Middle Ages, London and New York, 
1806. — Olapin, La Fiance Trausat Inn tique, Pans, 1885. — Clarendon, Edwaid Hyde, }2nrl 
of, Hietoiy of the Rebellion nnd Civil Wars in England [A work of mucli value because 
of close personal knowledge of the author with tbo events which bo describes, hut not to 
be tniBted without verification because of the writer's keen enmities], Oxford, 1702, 3 
vols.j 1888, 0 vola, — Olarko, J, S., The Life of James IT, King of Englaud, Lomlon, 
1810, 2 vols, — Olay den, P, W., England undfiv the (^alition, 1808-1802, London, 1802- 
1893, 8 vola, — Olinton, H. R., War in the Pemnsula, London, 1808. — Olowes, W, L., The 
Royal Navy, London, 1800 — Coates, T. F. Gr,, Life and Speeches of Lord Rosebery, Lon- 
don, 1900, 2 vols. — Cobbett, W-, Parliamentary History of England, from the Norniau 
Conqiie.st to 1800 [The most complete and valuable collection of the records and pro- 
ceedings of Parliament for the period covered], London, 1800, 30 vols j Selections from 
Political 'Works, London, 1812, 4 vola.; History of the Protestant Reformation in England 
and Ireland, London, 1820, 2 vola.— Coke, R., A Detection of tko Court and State of 
England, London, 1(194, 2 vols, — Coleridge, S. T., Lcttor.s, ConverBationa and Recollec- 
tions, London, 1830. — Collins, W. E,, Wlmt Wns the Position of the Pope in England, 
London, 1890. — Oolmer, J. G., Recent Developments in Canada, Montieal, 1804. — Colvin, 
A., aiLiclc oil Lho “Recent History of India” in the nexo 'volumea of tho HncyclopOidia 
IhiUmni€(L — Oomines, P. de, MOmohes, Paris, 1624-1626, English iranslntion, London, 
1865, 2 vols. — Oongrave, J. F, South Aiifltralia — A Skcteli of its History and Resoiireea, 
Adelaide, 1880. — Cooke, G. W., History of Party from Charlca II, London, 1856, 2 vols, — 
Corbett, J. S., Sir Francis Drake, London, 1890; Drake and the Tudor Navy, Loudon, 
1890, 2 volB. — Oornewoleys, T,, in Goodman's Court of King James- I, Loudon, 1830, 2 
vols. — Oornhill Magazine, (ihaiactorlstics of Loid Boaconsfiem, London, November, 1860. 
^Costello, L, S,, Memoirs of Mary, the young Duchess of Burgundy, London, 1953.— 
Cotton, J. S,, article on “Wttiren Hastings," in the Hncyclopcedia Hritarniica — Cotton, 
J, S., and E. J. Payne, Colonics and Depoiidoncies, Loudon, 1883. — Couch, T. Qailler- and 
others, Tlio Story of the Sea, London, 1808, 2 vola. — OowaUj S., Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and Who Wioto the Casket Letters? London, 1001, 2 vols. — Cowell, J., Law Dictionary, or 
lho lutGrpretei, Tjoudon, lG07j 1708, — OoXiH., lustitutionfl of the Engliah Government, 
London, 1863; History of the Reform Bills, 1806-1807, London, 1808; Ancient Pnilia- 
meutayy Eiections, London, 1808; Whig and Tory AdminiatYations during the Luat Thirteen 
Years, London, 1868. — Ooxe, W., Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, Loudon, 1800, 3 vola.; 
Meinoirs of the Duke of Mailborougli, with bis original Gorrespontlence, London, 1817-1919, 
3 vols , 1847, 3 vols, — Oraik) G. L., Coniributioiia to Knight's IHciorial History of Hnglandt 
London, 1849. — Oraik, H,, The State in Its Relation to Education, London, 1885. — ' 
Oreasy^E S., Text-book of the Coiiatitution, London, 1848; The Rise and Progrcaa of tbo 
English Constitution, London, 1850; Imperial and (Colonial Constitutions of the Bntiah 
Empire, London, 1872. 

Edward Shepherd Greasy was born at Bexford, in Kent, September 12th, 1812. Edu- 
cated at Cambridge, ho was called to the bar in 1837, and in 1840 was made pTofeasOT o| 
history in London Xlniveraity, whore he remained for twenty years until his appointment 
as chief justice of Ceylon. During his connection with the university he published 
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eoveral historical woiks of much merif;, of which his Fifteen JJecisive J3aUlea of the WoiU 
jeccived high comuicndation and has been widely rend, His death occiu'icd January 27tli^ 
187B. 

OrelghtoHj M-j Tim Age of Elijsaheth, Loudon, 1870 j The Tudors and the Hefoimation, 
London, 1870; A Hiatoiy of the Papacy duiing the llcfoimation, London^ 1882-1901, 5 
voK., 1897, 0 vola,; The Eaily Renaissance in England, London, 1895; T]ic English National 
Charactoi'a 1800; Queen Blizaheth, London, 1889. 

Mandell Cmg^lon' (1843'1001) graduated at Oxford in 18C6 and eulerocl the mhnstry 
of the Church of England, In 1884 he became jjrofessor of ecclesiastical history nt Cam- 
Inidge, in 1891 wfla made bishop of Peterhorougli, and in 1897 transferred to the hog of 
London. Hift llidovij of the Papacy U piobahly the moat authoritative work on the sub- 
ject written by an Englishman. IIis woiks on the Tudor peiiod in English history arc 
also of gieat value. He was a founder and first editor of tho Fuylish Ilidoticul Pevitto. 

Clrook6| \V., the Nortliweslciii Provinces of India, London, 1807. — Orozals^ J, do, 
LanfranC; aichevGquo de Canteibuiy, sa vie, son enseignement, sa politique, Paiis, 1877. — ■ 
Oteaiaa, 'IvfiiKd, Pans, 1594, English translation by J, W. MyCrindle, Ancient India as 
(Icsciibed by Ctesiaa, Calcutta, 1882. — -Ounningham, II. S„ British India and Its Rulers, 
London, 1881. — Ounningbam, AV., Constitutional or Parliamentary History of England, 
Loudon, 1761-1701, 24 voIa.^Ouuningliamj Wm., Growth of Bnglisli Industry and Gom- 
nieice, Londoiij 1892, 2 vols, — O ashing, C., Tho Treaty of Wasluugioii, Now A'^ork, 1878, — 
Outls, E. L.j Scenes and Chaiftctcrs of the Middle Ages, London, 1872. 

Dalrymple, J., Memoirs of Great Britain and Ii eland fioiii the Dissolution of tho 
Last Parliament of CluiUes It to the Great Battle olf La Hogue, Dublin, 177L1773, 3 vok, — 
XJalyell, J. G., PiagmenU of Scottish lUstory, Edmhitigh, 1708, — Davids, T. W, H., 
(translator), The Jatakatthavannana, Buddhist Birth Stories, etc., Londan, 1880. ■ — Davies, 
J., A Discovery of the True Causes why Ireland was never Entirely Subdued, Ltniclon, 
1012. — Davln, N, E, The Irishman in Canada, London, 1887. — Dawkins, W. B., Cavo 
Hunting, London, 1874; Early Man Ui Bntam, London, 1880. — Dawson, J,, The Ausitralian 
Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881 — pofoo, D.j The Tnic-Boin Englishman, London, 1701; His- 
tory of tho Union, London, 1709; A Journal of the Plague Year, London, 1722, new edition 
by Hawois, 1880. — Dololme^ J. L., Constitution de PAnglcLoiie, AmsLerdam, 1771, traiia- 
latioii. Ruse and Piogreas of tlm English Constitution, London, 1838. — Demans^ IL, Hugh 
Latimer, Loudon, 1809; William Tyndalc, London, 1801. — Dent, The Last Party Yetvifl, 
Toionto, 1881, 2 vols, — Denton, W., England in tJio EiftcentU Century, London^ 1888.-^ 
B'Bwes, S, Journals of all the Parliaments during tho Reign of Elizahelh, London, 1082. ^ 
Dioeloi Ralph do, Historia do icgibus Britoniim, in Foils Series^ London, 1870. — Dicey, 

A, V., Leetuics Introductory to the Law of the Constitution, London, 1886.' — Dickens, G-, 

Child's History of England, 1852, 3 vola — DlggeSjD., The Comploat AmbTOadov, London, 
1035. — Dilke, C., Problems of Gieater Britain, London, 1890; On the Coat of the Cio\va 
{Speech), London, 1891. — DimUreBoo, M, Pierre de G.avesloii, Paris, 1898. — Diodorus 
Siculus, hropiK'tii Leipsie, 1838, 0 vola, — Dion OassluB* lo-ropfa, Venice, 

162G, Loipgic, 1824, 9 vols. — Dionne, K. E., La Nouvolle Prance, Quebec, 1801.— Disraeli, 

B. , Vindication of the Enghah Constitution, London, 1835. — DisraeU, I., Conimcntariea ou 
tho Life and Reign of Oliailea I, London, J828-1831, 6 vols * — Dixon, H., Robert Blnkc, 
London, 1852 — Dixon, R. W-j History of ilie Church of England from iiio Abolition of 
the Roman Jiuisdiction, X^ondon, 1878, 3 volg, — ‘Dodd, 0., Cliurch HiHtgry qf England frqiu 
the Commencement of the XVIth Century to the Revolution, London, 1088, 1840-1843, 6 
vola. — Doiibleday, T,, Life of Sir Robert Peel, London, 1866, 2 vols — Dougina, J., Ca- 
nadian Independence, Annexation and Iiiiperjal Eedeiation, New York, 1894. — Doutre, L, 
TJic Constitution of Canada, Montienl, 1880, — Dowell, M, S., History of Taxes and Taxii- 
tioti m England, London, 1888, 4 voH. — -Doyle, A, G„ lliBtory “of Uvo Great llocv Wav, 
London, 190L — Dryden, J, Annua Mirabilis, London, 1G07, — Du Oane, E. E., Tho Pun* 
ishmenb and Prevention of Crime, London and New Yoik, 1886. — Duffy, 0. B., Yollll^^ 
Ireland, 1840-1850, London and Mew Yoilc, 1880; Pour Years of Irish History, 1846-1849, 
London and New York, 1883. — Dunoker, M, GeachicliLo ties AlterthinnB, Leipsic, 1852- 
1857, 4 vols., translated by E. Abbott, London, 1877, G vola, — Dunham, S, A., History of 
Euiope, London, 1830, 3 vols. 

Sajtmel AsUet/ Dimham was associated ivith Laidiier in tho pieparatiou of tlio Caljhiel 
G7jcIopce(ha, for ^vhich he compiled a number of iii stones, 8'licse works ai'o not piofesgcdly 
original, hut arc well arranged and ontcrtamingly wiittcn. He also collaboiated with 
Southey, who speaks of hia kllo^Ylcdgo of the iniddlo ages ns matvcUoua,'' and with 
LingtU’d. He received the degree of LL.D. in recognition of his labours, and died at London 
in 1858. 

Dunlap. R., Life of Hciiiy Grattnn, London, 1880. — Dupin, L. E., BibUotlifiquo imivcr- 
gelle des nuteurd ecelCssiastiques, Paris, 1080 ff., 01 vola. 

Dadmer, Iliatoria Novoi'Uni, sive aui ^tcciili, London, 1023, edited by M. Riilo in Polls 
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SerieSy London, 1884. — Harle, J„ Two of tho Saxon Chioiiiclos (parallel), London, 1805 -- 
Edgar, J. D., Canada, and its Capital, London, 1808. — Edgar, M., Ten Years of Upper 
Canada, Quebec, 1888. — Edinburgh Cabinet, Historical Account of ihc CircumnaviKnfcion 
Edinburgh, 1830-1844, 3 vola< — Edinburgh Review, January, 1870, — Edwaxda, E, Life 
of Sir Walter Baleigli, London, 1808, 2 vols. — Elliott, A D., Tho State and the Church, 
London, 1809. — Elliott, 11. H., History of India, as Told by Its Own Historiuua, London, 
1872-1877, S vols — Bllis, G. E., Life of William Penn, Bo.stoii, 1840. — Ellis, H., Original 
Letters Illustrative of English History, Loudon, 1824-1848, 11 vola. — Blphlnitono, M,, The 
History of India; the Hindoo and Mohammedan Periods, London, 1841, 2 vols. — Elton, 0., 
Origins of English Histoiy, London, 1882. — Emui^t, T. A., Pieces of Irish History, Kew 
Yolk, 1807, “Enoyolopeedla Britannloa, Edinburgh, 1888, 25 vols.— Erasmus, Eplatolffi, 
Amstcidam, 1703-1706, 10 vola., Vol. HI; Lives of Jelian Vitricr and John Golet, London, 
1883. — Bsoott, T. H., England, its People, Polity, and Piiisuitflj London, 1870, 2 vola**— 
Evelyn, J., Diary, London, 1818-1819, 1879, 4 vola. [John Evelyn (1020-1700) was tho 
author of somo thirty works on vauous siibjocta, but his fame rests eliicily on lus Diary, 
which, covering a period of seventy years, is scarcely less valuable than that of Pepya].— 
Ewaldj A. C., The Crown and its Advisers, London, 1880; Stories from the State Papers, 
London, 1883; Lifo and Times of Prince Charles Stuart, London, 1883; Tho Right Honour- 
able Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Boaconsdcld, London, 1883, 2 vola. 

Fabyan, U., The Concordance of Histories; The New Chronicles of England and 
Erance, London, 1616, 1633, 6th edition, 1811. — Pallllon, M. E, Histoire do la Colonio 
Eranenise cn Canada, Paris, 1806-1800, 3 vols.- — Fan sha we, Lady Anno, Memoirs of Sir 
Ricliaid Eanslmwc, London, 1829, — Farrar, T. H,, The State in Relation to Trade, London, 
1883, — Favonc-E, The History of Our Continent, Sydney, 1801. — Foasey, R. d., Ancient 
English Holy Week Ceremonial, London, 1807; Monasticisin, Wlint is It? London, 1898 — 
PSubIoh, D deLaMothe, Correspond anee diplomatique, Pana, 1838-1841, 7 vola, — Fenn^J., 
Paaton Letters, written during Reigns of Henry VI, Edward IV, and Richard HI, London, 
1859. — PexlabUi M. K, Hiatoxy of the Mohainniedan Power in India, translated by 
Briggs, London, 1829, 4 vols, — Ferguson, J., Tree and Serpent Worsliip in India, London, 
1868. — Plddftfl, R., Life of Wolscy, London, 1724. — Firth, C. H., The Clarke Papers, 
London, 1891-4; Scotland and the Commonwealth, London, 1895; Life of Cromwell, London, 
1660. — J. R., Loivdou, 1RT6. — E., EngUeh 

London, 1803.— Pitztdgel, R., Dialogus de Scaconrio, in Stubbs* Select ^ QharlefS and 
Doaiimnis illmiraUvc of Englith //{story, Oxford, 1870^ 1881.— Fitzpatrick, J„ Secret 

Service under Pitt, London, 1802. — -Fitzatephen, W,, Vita Sancta Thom®, in Spnike^s JTtj- 
toiKff Anglican(Q ScripioreBy London, 1723; Description of the Most Hoblo City of London, 
Ixjndon, 1723, 1890, — Flood, F. S,, Story of Prince IlGiiry of Monnioutli and OJiiof Ju^tica 
Gascoigne, London, 1880. — Florenoe of Worcester, Chronicle, London, 1090, edited by B. 
Thorpe, London, 1848, 2 vols, — Fonblanque^ A. de, How Wo Are Governed, etc.; England 
under Seven Administrations, London, 1837, 3 vola. — PontpertluSj R do, LTnde Britan- 
niquo, Paris, 1878, — Forbes, H., Eeminiacencoa of the Mutiny, London, 1893. — Fortsacue, 
J., The Governance of England, Oxford, 1886 — Forator, J, Eminent British Statesmen) 
London, 1836, 0 vols ; Lives of tho Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England, London, 
1840, 7 vols.; Arrest of Eivo Members by Charles I, London, 1800; Sir John Elliott, a 
Biogiaphy, London, 1872, 2 vols, — Forayth, W., Iliatoiy of Trial by Jury, Tjondon, 
1862 — ^Fobi^ E,, The Judges of England, London, 1849-1864, 9 vols, — Fowle, T. W., The 
l^oor Law, London, 1882-1886, — Foxe, J., History of the Acta and Momiments of tho 
Church (Book of Martyrs), London, 1603. — Fraser, W. A„ Disraeli and his Diary, London, 
1891, — Freeman, E. A., Lectures on the Origin of tho English Nation, London, 1870; His- 
tory of the Nonnon Conquest of England, London, 1871-79, 0 vols.; Growth of the English 
Constitution, London, 1872; Comparative Politics, London, 1873; Reign of William Rufus, 
Oxford, 1882, 2 vols.; article on the “ History of England in iho IJnci/clopcedia Brita?intea, 

JUdivafd Augustus JPreemo/ti was born at Mitehley Abbey, in Staffordshire, August 2, 
1823. Ho was educated at Oxford and after hia marriage, in 1847, devoted his life to 
htcTary piirauita. Hia first publication was a Jlisiory of ArcMiectuTUt wul by frequent 
contributions to periodicals lie soon became known to tlio English reading public as an 
acemato and versatile writer. In 18C7 tho first volume of the XTiafori; of f/ic /for man 
Coiiquesi tatablished his position among English liistorinna, and brought Jiim numerous 
academic liouours. To familiarise himself with countries who«ie history^ he was writing 
Ereeniau travelled extenaivcly, and became well known as a lecturer in both England 
and the United States. He was a very voluminoufi writer and has treated of many nations 
and diverge periods with iiiifailiiig accuracy and critical ability* Hia prolixity, howei^r, 
mara tlio literary quality of his work and luterfcrca with the flow of lus thought, but his 
honesty of purpose and profound search for truth will render his works always valuable 
and authoritative. Freeman auecceded Bialiop Stubha aa rogina professor of hiatory at 
Oxfoid in 1884, but failing licalth compelled him to spend much of his time in a warmer 
climate, and while travelling in Spain ho died at AHcanto, March Iflth, 1892# 
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Friedman, P.j Anne Boleyn, London, 1884, 2 vola. — Froissart, J., Chroniques tie 
France, d'Angleteno, etc, Pane, 17G0, lilnglish translation, London, 1889. — Frost, T, 
The Secret Societies of the European Revolution, London, 1890, 2 vols, — Fronde, J. A,, 
History of England Horn the Fall of V/olsey to the Death of Elizaheth, London, 1850- 
1807, 10 vols.; The English in Ireland, Eighteenth Century, London, 187L74, 3 voh , Oceana, 
or England and Iier Colonies, London, 1880; Life of Lord Boaconsiicld, London, 1890; 
Divorce of Catharine of Aragon, London, 1891; Life and Lctteia of Erasmus, London, 1894; 
Engliflli Seamen in the SiKteentli Century, London, 1805, 

James Anthony Fronde was bom at Dartington, in Devonshire, April 23rd, 1818, and was 
educated at Westminster School and Oxfoid. He entered the eluireh, but the change m liia 
religions views, oauBcd by the Traetftiian movement, in which he hecainc deeply inter csted, 
caused him to abandon the profession and devote his life to literature, A fiequeiit 
contributor to the reviews, he was editor of Fraser's Magazine for many years njid pub' 
bshed iwimci’oua histoikal and biographical works . As literary executor of Carlyle he 
aroused vehement criticism by what many considered his lack of editorial diaeietion. He 
travelled extensively, both privately and on government niissiona, and gave numerous 
iGctnrcft in the United States ns well as in England. His historical fame is mainly 
f owfidtid DU Ida JTisfory of EnpJaud, though thw, Uko all \\\% worka, is Injured by his adapta- 
tion of facts to suit Ills choacii views. But if lie often subordinated accuracy to tlie 
exigencies of vivid desciiption, hia lucid style and the charm of liis language cause his 
works to be ranked among the moat noteworthy of hi 8 century and will give him liigh 
poaition among British historians. Fronde succeeded E, A, Freeman as loguis professor 
of modern history at Oxford in 1892, and died at Salcombe, Devonshire, October 20Lh, 1894* 

Fuller, T., The Church History of Britain from the Birth of Clirist to 1048, London, 
1655; The Worthies of England, London, IGGl. — Fyfe, B 11 , Annals of Our Time, London, 
1893, — Fyffe, C. A., A History of Modern Europe, London, 1891, 3 vols, 

Oairdnor, J,, The Paston Letters, WDStminatDr, 1874, 3 vols.; The Houses of Lancaster 
and York, iu Epoc?i8 of Modem ITis^oJ y, London, 1874, 1877; History of the Life and 
Reign of llichara III, London, 1875; Henry the Seventh, London, 1889; Richard the Third, 
Cambi idge, 1808- 

Jawiea Gaivdner waa bein at Edinburgh, March 22nd, 182B. At the ngc of eighteen lie 
was appointed to a clerkship in the PubJio Rocojda Oilice in London, and displayed such 
capabilities that his ndvancemeiit was lapid. For many yoara lie was assistant Iceopcr of 
the public records, and has published iiumerona works as the le.snlb of his assidnoiis stxidy 
of the ancient documents. Theats pubHeatioiia liavc tin own a flood of light upon the 
early history of England, and will always be of invaluahlo aervice to the liistoiiaii ns well 
as of interest to the general render, 

Galtoui A„ Character and Times of TUomna Cromwell, Bivmiugham, 1887. — Gamacho. 
C. de, Court and Times of Charles I, London, 1848, 2 vols. — Gammage, R. Cf,, Ilitloi'y of Uic 
Chartist Movement, Heweastle, 1894 — Gardiner, S R„ Ilistoiy of England from the 
Accession of James 1 to the Outbreak of the Gical Civil War, 1CQ3-T642, London, 1867- 
1877, 10 vols.; Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I, London, 1882, 2 vols.j His Lory of llif* 
Great Civil War, 1G42-1049, London, 1880'18!H, 3 vola, 1803, 4 vola; Ilisloiy of tlie 
Common weaUh, London, 1894; The First Stuarts and the Puritan llovolution, London, 
1806; A Students^ History of England, Loudon, 1900, 3 vols. — Gardiner, S. R., and J. B. 
Mullingar, Introduction to the Study of English History, London, 1894. 

Samuel I^amon Oai diner was bom at Ropley, Hants, Maich 4tli, 1829, and was educated 
at Oxford, iiubsequently taking courses at Edinbuigh and Gottingen, He was for many 
years professor of liistory at King’s College, London, and was olTeicd the profcsfiorslnp 
at Oxford made vacant by the death of Fronde, but declined it. Gai diner’s histoncftl 
studies wore mainly devoted to the revolutionary period following the death of Jnmc.s 1, 
of which he made moat exhaustive study, being greatly aided by the di.scoveiy of the 
liitlierto unknown sources contained in the collections known as tlie Clarke and Veiuoy 
MSS., the Paston Letters and the ‘'Nicholas and HainilLon Papers,^* Ho was tho fiist to 
treat this important epoch iu a nou-partisan spirit, and has given tho first fair and adc- 
jimto explanation of the rise of tho Cavalier party, and the political quarrel.*! which arose 
ill the Long Parliament from dilTerences of religious opinion. He edited many volumes 
for tho Camden Society and was for ten years editor of the Fnglish Ilislorical Jleview, 
to wliieli lijfl contributions wore numeroua and valuable. At his death, iu 1002, he was 
engaged upon the last part of hia great \vork, 77ie CommomveaUh and The Prolecloraie, 
which wag completed to tho year 1066, 

Qarnaau, F. X., Hiatoivc du Ganadci depuia aa d(*couveitc, Quebec, 1B464852, 4 vola., 
hloiiticftl, 1882 — Gauthier^ J., Hisloire de Marie Stuart, Paris, 1809, 2 vols. — Geikie^ Or, 
The English Reformation, London, 1875, 1883. — George, II. B , Battles of English History, 
London, 1805. — Geravd, J., Condition of Catholics under James I, London, 1871. — Gerln 
La Joie, Dix fins an Canada, London, 1888, — Gervase of Oanterbury, Chroniclca, hi Rolls 
Bz)ieai London, 1870-1880, — Gesta fitephanl, edited hy R. C. Sewall, London, 1845. — 
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Gibbon, B., A History of the Decline nnd Fall of the Homnii Empiic, London, 1770-1733 0 
vola —Glldas, De Excidio BiitannicB Libei Qiicrulus, in Monmmita Uhlonca Ihitfmnxm 
Londoiij 1848. — Gllea^ J. A., Six Old English Chronicles, London, 18*48. —Giovio, P-, His- 
tona sui temporis him XLV, Venice, 1650.— Glraldus OambrenRis, Topograpliia nihorniEc; 
Expugnatio Iliberninjj Ilistoria Vnticmalis de cxpiignala ab Anglis Hiberma.* Itinerarium 
Canibiifio, Fiaiikforfc, 1502; in Hdlh ySen 65, London, 1801-1877, 7 vola.j Do Prineipis Iii- 
structione Distmctiones ties, London, 1891. 

Oiraldus Gamhrensis (Giralcl dc Bairi) was borjL near Pembroke, in South IValcs, 
in the year 1145. He ^vna educated by his \mele, the bishop of St. Bavid^s, nnd afe tbo 
age of twenty was sent to Paris, where he studied theology under Peter Comeator, and 
lectured upon belles Icthes and rhetoric in the English college. Upon his return to 
England, in 1172, his reputation for leaining and his zeal for tlie church wcie so great 
that ho was given an extraoidinary commission to reform abuses in Wnlea. In 117(3 
he returned to Paris and spent three years in the study of tlie canon law, with such succe,^'? 
that ho was offered the piofessorship in the university. Henry II sent him to Ireland m 
1185 as Bceretaiy to Prince John. Girnldus did not accompany the prince on hia return, 
hut remained in Ireland for more than a year in search of antiquities nnd to complete 
his topographical description, for which purpose he travelled over the whole island. In 
1198 he ^Yas elected bishop of St, DavnPaj tho cicetion being disputed, he went to Home 
in 1200 to pieas ids claim, but was defeated by a moio wealthy competitor. Giialdus lived 
about seventy years and left many writings, aomo of which have been published. He 
was eloquent and profoundly learned for his age, but credulous and supcratitiaus A bitter 
enemy of the monks, it was a common saying with him a moiiachormn malitia libera 
nos, Doinine" (fiom tho malice of monks, good Lord, deliver ua), 

Gisbornei W, The Colony of New Zealand, London, 1898, — Giuallniani, P,, Four 
yeais at tho Court of Henry VIII, translation by R. Brown, London, 1854, 2 vols. — Glan- 
vllle, B. de, Trnetatus de legibus et conauotudinibus regni Anglitc, London, 1073; English 
translation by Dearaes, London, 1812, — Gleigi G, B., Life of Llie Duke of IVcllington, 
London, 1802 — Gneisb, H, B. H. F., Englischo verfassuugsgefichichte, Beilin, 1882; English 
translation, Iliatoiy of the English Constitution, London, 1885; English PailianiGnt in its 
Tiaiisformation (1,000 years), London, 1886. 

EBinrich Rudolf ITtrmnnn Frkdi icli von Oneisi, a Geiimui jurist and statesman, was 
born iu Berlin, August 13fch, 1810. He was educated at the Berlin tJnivoisity anil practised 
hia profession for several years, becoming an assistant judge of the Superior Couit. In 
1860 he resigned this position, to deyoto his time to teaching jurispvudcncc. He was a 
member of the Piussian Lower House front 1858 to 1803, and of tho Reichstag from 1807 to 
1884, wild 0 he became a leader of the National Liberal party. Giicist was nn ardent ail* 
inirei of the English constitution, of which lie made exhaustive study and frequently cited 
as a model for German affaiis. His published works arc numerous, including many heatiacs 
upon the histoiy of jurisprudence in addition to those relating to English parliamentary 
history. I-Io was ennobled by Frederick IH in 1888, and died at Berlin, July 22nd, 1806. 

Godwin, W., History of the Commonwealth of England, Tendon, 1824' 1828, 4 vola. — 
Godwin, F. (Bishop), Rerum Anglicarum Annalea, London, 1010. — Goldsmid, F. J., article 
on '^Sind” in the 5?’i/aw7Uca. — Goldsmltln 0, Histoiy of England, London, 

1771, — Gomme, G. E., Literature of Local Institutions, London, 1886. — Gonner, E, C. K., 
Early History of Chartism, London, 1880 — Goodman, Q, Court of King James the First, 
London, 1839, 2 vola, —Goodwin, G., Dictionary of National Biography, London, 1890.— 
Gordon, 0, G., Last Journal, London, 18S5. — Grace, M, S., Sketcli of tlie New Zealand 
War, London, 1800 — Gramont, P. dc, MCmoirca du Chevalier dc Gramontj London, 1713; 
English translation. Memoirs of the Court of Charles H, London, 1848. — ^ Grant, J,, Bntish 
Battles on Land and Soa, London, 1873'1876, 3 vols — Grant, R., History of the East 
India Company, London, 1813. — Green, J. R., Short History of the English People, London, 
1876, IIisLory of the English People, 1877-1880, 4 vols.; Conquest of England, London, 
1882; The Making of England, London, 1883, 2 vola, 

John Richard Gteen was born at Oxfoid, Deecmber 12th, 1837, Upon completing his 
university course he cnLcied the cluiicli, but failing health caused him lo abandon clencal 
life and accept a position as librarian at Lambeth in 1800, From early years an enthusiastic 
student of Engbali history, lie sought in hia Shat Eisiort/ of the F 7 iglish People to present 
vivid pictures of the life and customs of the people and of the social conditions which had 
influenced their growth rather than to dwell upon dyim sties and wars Tho aiiccoss of 
tlie work wna iiii mediate; its picturesque style and life-like descriptions proved eminently 
attractive to the general piibac, oven though he often built a larger and more elaborate 
structure ill an liis foundation warranted. Notwithstanding his bodily weakness, Green 
wrote !7Vie JIaking of F 7 iglanil^ a much more scholarly work, which was published In 1882; 
and 30 far collected and arranged the material for the Bucceeding volume on The Conquest 
of England that it was puhliahcd by hia widow sliortly after his death, in 1883. Mrs. 
Green, who was a student and writer of much ability, rendeied constnnt and valuable 
assistance to her husband, and has piodueed important works of her own composition. 
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Greenj J. R. (Mra*)i Hcniy 11, London, 1886; Life in the Fifteenth Conbiuy, London, 
1804. — ^ Green, W, L., Willin.m Pitt, Eail of Ohathftm, London, IDOL — Greg^o, L, History of 
PniJinmciitary Elections, London, 1880. — Grenville, R. (Duke of Buckingham and Chan* 
dog), Ivlemoiis of the Court and Cabinets of George III, Loudon, 1853-1855, 4 vola, — Groa- 
•well, "W. H, P, History of the Hominion of Canada, London, 1801; The Growth and 
Admiuistration of the British Colomca, London, 1807.-^ Grevllle^ C C, F., Grevillo 
Memoirs, London, 1876, 3 vols,; Journal of the Reigns of George IV and William IV, Lon- 
don, 1876, 3 vols. — Grevillo, F. (Lord Brooke), Life of Sir Philip Sidney, London, 1052, 
ISW . — Grimm, G., Concise History of Auabalia, Sydney, 1891. — Groom, W. T, With 
Havelock from Allahabad to Lucknow, 1857, London, 1874, — Gross, 0, The Gild Merchant, 
Oxford, 1800, 2 vols, — Grosstosto^ R., ill Hutton's Simo7i dt Mmtfort mid his 
London, 1888. — Guest, E., Early English Settlements, London, 1850j Julius Cmaar^s 
Invasion of Britain, London, 1864; Oiigiiiea Cclticfe, edited by W. Stubbs, London, 1883,— 
Guizot, F. P. G., Histoiro de la revolution d'Aiigleterre, Paris, 1827-1828, 2 vols.; English 
tranalntion, History of the English Revolution, 1640, London, 1850; Monk, Chute do la 
rCpublique ct rOtabliasoment do la monarchie en 1060, Pans, 186 English translation, 
ifonk, or the Fall of the Republic, London, 1851; Histoire de la rfipubliquo d'Angleterro ot 
d^Olivcr Ci'onuvell, 1049-1658, Pans, 1864, 2 volg., English translation, Histoiy of Oliver 
Cromwell and the English Common wealth j London, 1864; Histoiro du proLectoint de 
Rieliaid CroimYcll, Paris, 1850, English translation, lliatory of Richard Groin well and the 
Restoration of Gliarlcs II, London, 1860, 2 vols,; Menioira of Sir Robert Peel, Loudon, 
18G7; Histoire d^ Angle terre, racontCe H mea petits-onfants, Palis, 1877-1878, 2 vols., Eng- 
lish translation, History of England from the Earliest Times to tho Accession of Queen 
Victoiin, Loudon, 1879, 3 vols. 

Francois Pierre Onillauma Guisoi, a distinguished French historian and statesman, 
wtia born at Nlmes, October 4feh, 1787. Hia father was guillotined during the Reign of Ter- 
ror, and his mother sought refuge in Switzerland, where young Guizot was educated. Re- 
t inning to Paris In 1805, ho began the brilliant literary caieer which ojided only with his 
life. History, biography, translations, essays and reviews followed in rapid succegsion, and 
quickly gave him high rank among French hterati. In addition, ho Icctuied for many years 
in the Sorboimc and occupied important positions m the government, attaining the 
piemieishlp in 1847. Tho coup d'etat of 1851 closed his public career and the remainder of 
lug hfe was pass oil in Iltciary labour. A close student of English history, his writings 
upon the Puiitan period have great merit and deserved reputation. Guizot died at the age 
of eighty -seven at VaLRocher, September 13 th, 1874. 

Gumble, T., The Life of General Monk, London, 1071.— Gutwood, L, The Despatches 
and Correspondence of tho Duke of Wellington during liis Various Campaigns, London, 
1838, 13 vols, 

Haohel, J , Serinia ref emta; a Memorial of John Willi ama, D.D., London, 1692. — 
Haigh, D. H., The Conquest of Britain by the Saxons, London, 1861. — Hailes, Lord (D. 
Daliymple), Annals of Scotland, Edinbuigh, 1770. — Hakluyt, R., The Piineipnl Naviga- 
tions, Voyages, TralFiques and Discoveries of the English Nation, London, 1608-1600, 3 voLg.; 
Diveia Voyages Touching t)ie Discoverie of America, London, 1862, edited by the Hakluyt 
Sociciy, London, 1850. 

Richard Hakluyt was born lu or near London about 1663. He took his degree at Ox- 
ford in 1673-4, and alter taking his M.A. in 1677, commenced at Oxford the first puhlie lec- 
tures on geography, His fiiat published work was his Dtvm Voyiwcs Touching the DU’ 
coverie of Amenca (1682), From 1683 to 1688 he was chaplain to Lord StaJTord, English 
ambaaBadoi to France, busying himself meanwhile with studies and researches in history 
and geography. Hakluyt's greatest work was The iVaui^ations, Voyagte, Tmf- 

'dques^ and Discoveries of Hie Dngtish Natim (1598-1600), which has boon truly called 
” the prose epic of the modern English Nation," Though but little road, it is an invalunblo 
treasure bouse for Die study of English hiatoiy, geographical discovciy and colonisation. 
He ^Yas RTchdeacon of Westminster from 1093 until his death in 1016. 

Haldane, H., Admiral Duncan, Loudon, 1808. — Hall, E., The Union of the Two Noblo 
and Illustrc Families of Lancastre and York, London, 1642, 1650, 1809.— Hallam, II., View 
of tliG State of Europe during the Middle Ages, London, 1818, 2 vols., 1853, 3 vols.; The 
Constitutional History of England from the Accession of Henry VTI to the Death of 
Georg 0 II, London, 1827, % vols , 1864, 3 vola ; Introduction to the Literature of Europe 
in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeonth Centuries, London, 1637- 1830, 4 vols 

ITenry IlctUam was born at Windsor, July 9, 1777. He was educated at Eton and Ox- 
ford, studied law and was in active piaetice on the Oxford circuit until 1812, when he was 
enabled to retire and devote himself to hisfcoiical study. Ho exhibited literal y talent at 
nn early age, and his contributions to the leviews had already established his position 
among English writers , In 1818 he published A Vmo of Futope during the Middle Ages, 
the losiilt of two yeaia' rcBoarch and extended Eiiiopcan travel. Hailain's works, charnc- 
texised by careful and painstaking study, impartial criticism, and sinccio, straightforward 
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Biyle, lia,ve taken a rank among English classiea from which they will never be dislodeed. 
Subsequent investigations and later discoveries of sources have, of eoune, rendered parts 
of his work of libtlo value. Absolute justice to every one was Hallani’a aim, and in hia 
C07istUHti07ial Jlistori/ lio has treated men and events with judicial coolness and impar- 
tiality. Hia general knowledge was immenae, and he was a competent critic in sciencG 
and theology, mathematics and poetry, metaphysics and law. Many lioiiours were be- 
stowed upon him by tlie state and various Icained sociGtica and universitieg. Hia domestic 
life was saddened toivard its clObc by the death of Ida wife and ten of hia eleven children. 
He died at Pick hurst, Kent, January 21, 1869. 

Halllwell-PhiUlppi, J. O,, Lettera of the ICinga of England, Londonj 1840, 2 vols,— 
Hamley, E, B, The War in the Crimea, London, 1865, new edition, 1801; Wellington's 
Gaiecr, lioudon, 1800, — Handbook of Indian History, Madras, 1887 — Hannay, U, 
Admiral Blake, London, 18B0. — Hansard, L,, BarViainentary Debates, London, 18O3-1D00, 
70 voIh,— H arous, W., Soutli Australia— Its Histoiy, London, 1876,— Hard wicke, Philip 
Yoikc (Earl of), Miflcellaneoiis State Papers, London, 1778, 2 vols. — Hardy, K, l^lemoira 
of James Caulfield, Earl of Clmrlenioiit, London, 1812, 2 vols. — Hardy, T, D,, A Descrip- 
tive Cataloguo of MSS. Relating to the History of Great Britain and Ireland, London, 1802- 
1871, 3 vola.— Hariegton, J,, Kiigro Awtiqu®, London, 1779, 2 vols. — Harris, J. (Earl of 
Malmesbury), Dmiies and Correspondcnco, London, 1844, 4 vols — Harrison, Er, History 
of the Law of Treason, m the IPoriiuglitly RemeWy London, J882, May and June, -- 
Harriflon, W,, An Historical Description of the Island of Britainc, in the GhYontclei of 
HoliiialieJ, London, 1678, 2 vols.; 18074808, G vols.; 1877-1881, ^ Havland, 0. A., The New 
EmpUe, London, 1891. — Hawilui, A., Picture of Quebec with Historical Recollections, 
Quebec, 1834. — Haynea, S., Collection of State Papcia, left by William Cecil, Lord 
Burghloy, London, 1740.— HazUtt, W., TJic ChniACter of W. Cobbett, M.R, London, 1835,— 
P. B., Administration of the Government of Upper Canada, London, 183D. — HeRrn, 
W. E., The Government of England, London, 1867, 2d edition, 1887. — Heath, J., A 
Chronicle of tlio Lato Intestine War in the Threo Kingdoms, London, 1061. — Heaton^ \y„ 
The Three Reforms of Parliament; a Ilistoiy, 1830-1886, London, 1885. — Hober, R., Life 
of Jeremy Taylor, London, 1822; Journey through India from Calcutta to Bombay, with 
Notes on Ceylon, London, 1828, 2 vola. — ^Heorenj A. II. L., Historical Researches, Oxfoid, 
18384840, 5 vola, — Henry of Huntingdon, Ilistom Anglorum, edited by Sir Henry Savile, 
1696, traiialntioji by T Forester, London, 1853. — Henry, R., History of Great Britain, 
London, 1771-1793, 0 vola, — Hentzner, P , England as Seen by Forcigilcrs, London, 186J, — 
Herbert of Oherbury, E., History of tlio Life and Rcigu of Henry VIII, London, 1649 — 
Hero do tUB> History, tianslatecl by William Beloo, London, 1800. — ‘Herve, A. M, E., La. 
Cnse Irlandaiflo depuis la fin du dix-lmiti&me BiiJclc jusqu’il nos jours, Paris, 1885.— 
Hervey, J„ Memoirs of the Reign of George II, London, 1848, 2 vols, — Hewins, W. A. S , 
English Trade and Financo, Chiefly in the Seventeenth Century, London, 1892. — Heylin, 
P,, History of the Reformation, London, 1001, Cambiidge, 1849, 2 vols.— Hill, G. B., Life 
of Sir Walter Rowland Hill, London, 1880, 2 vols. — HiUlor, A. S,, Articles on South Afri- 
can History in now volumes JSncycloposdia RnVannfca, — Hirst, F. W., Life of W, E. 
Gladstone, London, 1809. — Historical M89. OommisBion. Calendar of the MSS, of the 
Jiloat Hon. the ilaiquis of Salisbury, preaerved at Hatfield House, London, 1888, 8 vola.-^ 
Hitohman, F., Public Life of the Earl of Beacoiiafleld, London, 1881. — Hocken, T, M., 
ConLiibutiona to the Early History of New Zealand, London, 1S98. — Hoddor, E., The 
History of South Australia, London, 1893, 2 vols — Hodges, N,, Loimologia, London, 1622. 
— Hddaon, G. IL, Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life in India, Boston, 1860 — Holland, II. R. 
F, V., Ilistoiy of the Whig Paity dining My Time, London, 1852-1854, 2 vols. — Holland, S. 
(Lady), Memoirs of Sydney Smith, Leipsie, 1855, 2 vols., London, 1874, — Holies, 
Memoirs, London, 1690; printed in Select Trfxcis relaimg to tlic GivU Wars JUjiglana, tn 
iht Reign of Charles ikt London, 1816. — HolmeBj A, M , England's Navy, London, 

1897. — Holmes, T. R, E., Ilialory of the Indian Mutiny, London, J883.— HolwoU, J. L., 
Black Hole of Calcutta, in Wheeler's Marhj Records of British India^ London, 1678 — 
Hook, W. F., Lives of the Arclibishopa or Canterbury, London, 1861-1884, 14 vols.— 
Hooker, R., Tho Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, London, 1694-1507, 6 vols , 1006, 8 vols., 7th 
edUiotL 1888, 4 voU. — HoftSLcU, L> Maiy and Her AceuaGra, Loudnu, 18Q9-1874, 2 vola.— 
Howell, J„ Familiar Letters, London, 1660, — Hughes, T. S., and T. Smollett, History of 
England from tho Accession of George HT, London, 1855, 18 yols. — Hume D, History of 
England from tho Invasion of Julius Ccesnr to the Revolution in 1683, London, 17544702, 0 
vols,, 1804, 8 vols, 

bavid Uume wna born at Ediiiburgli, April 20tli, 1711. Being a younger son, wth 
slender patrimony, and of a sober, stndiouB disposition, he wna destined by hia parenta 
for the law, but, seized with an early passion for Icttcrfl, ho had insurra oun table 

aversion to any other study. After an unsuccessful attempt at businesB life in Bristol, ho 
went to France for the further prosecution of his etudies, and TOniflined thrcB years, 
dining which period ho wrote his ^realise 07i Humaii Jtjfalure. RefcurniDg to England in 
1737, JIG wna at first eeei clary to tho marquis of AnnandalOj afterwards on tho staff of 
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General fSfc. Glair, itvbom ho Accomptinietl io Anstr^a and Italy in 1747. H 13 early ^vri tings 
weio not leceived witli commcndationi though his reputation as a man of lettera was 
iiici easing, In 1764 he published the /list voUime of A Portion of PJnglish Jlistoi y ft om Ihe 
Aeces&ion of James I to ttie PevoliiHoti^ which he hoped to bo n success, as he thought hum 
self the first English historian (vec from hifts, but he says “ that he was herein miserably 
disappointed, and that, instead of pleasing all pajties, had made himself obnoxious to 
all/^ The second volume, which appealed in l75d, was moie favorably received. In 
1759 he published the history of the Jfouse of Tmlovt and in 1701 the early portion of 
the Engliah Hiatotii, I^otwith standing, possibly by reason of, the clamour raised by bis 
opponents, hia publications proved very iciUUDCiative, and he t^viee retired to Edinbuigh, 
with the intention of leading a life of seholnvly ease, but was recalled io accept important 
appointments. In 1769 lifl llnally abandoned public life and lived in Edinbuigh until hia 
death, on August 25, 1776. Ilia history, notwithstanding its faults, Ima a distinct place 
ill English liLeratiire; it was tho hrst attempt at compiehensive, thoughtful treatment of 
luHtoiiG facts, the first to consider the aocial tind literary aspects of the national life as 
Jitfclo infeiior to its politics and wars* While Unme was at ali times nn advocate, colouring 
facts to suit his theorieg, and glossing over the faults of his favourites,^ he established a 
standard of bisloiieal composition ami developed a style animated, yet refined and polishoil. 

Hume, M. A S. (translator), Chronica del Itey Enrico Ottavo de Ingleteua, London, 
1880; The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth, London, 1890; Calendar of State Papers in the 
Atehives of Smmncaa, London, 1892'1809, 4 vols.*— Hunt, J„ Bolimons Thought in 
England, IcOndon, 1870. — Hunt, W., Bristol, London, 1887 ; Tlio EngliSi Church from its 
EounJfttion to the Norman Conquest, London, 1890. — Hunter, W. W-, The Indian Empire, 
London, 1878; article on ** India in the ^ncycto 2 }(Edia PriUmnicc ^'. — Hiintingdon, H, W. 
IL, Hiafcory of Australia, Newcastle, 1888. — Huakisflon. W., Spewhos, London, 1830, 3 
vola — KutohinBonj L., Memoiis of tho Life of Col. Hulehiiiaon, London, 1800, — ^Kutoh- 
inson, T., History of the Province oI Massachiisetta Bay, Boston, 1764'1774, 4 vols. — 
Hutton, W. H., Sir Thomas More, London, 1895. 

Indian Btudentj An, India before and after the Mutiny, Edinburgh, ISSC.-^Ingram^ 
J. K., A History of Political Economy, London and New York, 1888. — Ingram, T. D , 
History of the Legislative Union of Great Britain and Ireland, London, 1887, now edition, 
1890.— Innea, G,, lliatoiy of Scotland to 818, Efliiihurgh, 1863; Scotland in LUft ^kliddlc 
Ages, Eclinburgli, 1800; Sketches of Early Scottish History and Social Progress, Edim 
bmgli, 1801. — Irish History, Two Conturles of, London, 1888. 

James L Counterblast to Tobacco, London, ICIG; A Xloiuoua trance of the Most Gru' 
Clous King James I against an Oration of tho Cardinal of Perron, Cambrid^G, 1G19; 
Book of Sports, London, 170D»— Jam^s, Lionel, aitiele on the 'VVai’ in South Afuea, ISOO^ 
1001, in new volumes of Uncydoymlia Snintmica — James, W,, The Naval Hiatoiy of 
Groat Bijtaiji from the Declaration of War by Trance in 1793 to tho Accession of George 
IV, London, 1822*1826, G vols,, 1800. — James, W. N., The Britiah in India, London, 1882.— 
Jardine, U,, Cnminal Trials, London, 1832, 2 vols,; Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot, 
London, 1857. — Jenlcs, E., Tho Amstralinn Colonics to 1393, London, 1806. — Jonniiigs, G. 
H, An AnocdotJcal History of the British Parliammfc, London, 1892. — ^ Jesso, J. IT., 
Memoirs of the Pretenders and "I'licir Adherents, London, 1845; Memoirs of ihe Life and 
Times of George III, London, I 8 O 7 . — Joasopp, A., Studies by a Reelufic, London, 1803. — 
Jevons, W. S-, TJie State in Its Relation to Labour, London and Now York, 1885. — John of 
For dun, Chronica gontis Scotorum, in T. Gales* jSorijttores Quindeeim, Edinburgh, 1091, 
tieiuiilation by Wt F, Bkene iu tho IlidoHans of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1871. — Jomini, U , 
Vie politiquo ct jiiilitaire do Napoleon, Paris, 1827, 4 vola., translation by IT. W. Halleck, 
London, 1864, 4 vola. — Jones, W., Works, London, 1811, 13 vola; articles in Journal of 
AsUUio Rdscnrchcs — Joubs, W- B., Veafcigea of the Gael in Gwyiiodd, London, 1851; Hifl* 
tory of Sfc. Davids, London, 1850. — Joyce, P. W, Concise History of Ireland, London and 
Dublin, 1893. — Jung, 0. K, Australia, London, 18B4.-— Junius. Letters, London, 1772, 1812, 
1804.^ — Jnaserand, J. J., Lcs Aiiglaia an moyen age, Paris, 1884, tran'ilation by L. T. Sniitli, 
English Wayfaring Life m the Middle Ages, London, 1800; The Romance of a King's Life, 
London, 1896. 

Kaye, J. W., History of the War of Afghfiniatan, London, 185 L — Kayo, J. W., and 
G. B. Malleson^ History of the Indian Mutiuy, London, 1805-1880, 0 vols. — KehheL T. 
E, Life of Lord Beacon afield, London, 1888. — Keen®, H. G., The Pall of tlie Moghul Eni" 
pirc of Hindustan, London, 1870, 1887. — Kelghtloy, T., History of England, London, 1837. 

Ttwmas Keigktletf was born near Dublin in Ireland in October, 1789 He entered 
Trinity College iu 1S()3, but did not take a degree, and in 1824 settled in London, where 
for nonrly half a century he was busily engaged in literary work He is probably best 
known for his Mythology of Ancimt Greece and Pome, but I 119 biographies and misceP 
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I an 00118 works poascas much merit, and Ilia historical writings are carefully compiled, and 
written in a clear and entertaining style. Ho died at Erith, Kent, November 4th, 1872. 

Kemble, J. H, The Saxons in England- A History of tlio English Commonwealth till 
the Peiiod of the Norman Conquest, London, 1849, 2 vols, 

John Miicliell Kevible, the son of Charles Kemble the actor, wft.8 horn in London in 
1807. He entered Cambridge in 1826, whole ho became on inliniate friend of Tennyson 
and Archbishop Trencli, but loft before eompleliiig his course, to take up the study of 
Anglo-Saxon law, afterwards pursuing philological studies nt Gottingen and other Qcimaii 
univcisibies, llis edition of Beo^vulf, published in 1&33, established hia rank as an Anglo- 
Saxon scholar, and his reputation was greatly enhanced by a course of lectures given at 
Cambiidge in the following year. Kcnibic was editor of the BriHsh and Foreiffn llevteitf, 
foi nine yeaia, and in 1840 succeeded hia father aa licenser of the stage plays. Aa a re- 
hull of hi a study of Anglo-Saxon la\Y, he published, in 1839-1840, a valuable collection of 
Saxon clmitci.s, and in 1849 the fiist two volumeg of a History of iht AngloHarons vi 
H 7 iiJnnd, which was never completed, but was foi many yenTS the chief authority for this 
period of English history. He died at Dublin, March 26th, 1857. 

Kent, G. B, E, The English Radicals, London, 1899.— Kerr, Rohcit, History of Scot- 
land during the lleigji of Kobeit Bruce, Edinburgli, 1811, — King, W., Political and Liter- 
ary Anecdotes, London, 1810.— KiugUke, A. W.j The Invasion of the Crimea, London, 
18113-1887, 8 vola. — Kingsford, W., History of Canada, London, 1887-1808, 10 vols,— 
Kirlcup,T.> articles on Iloury VII" and "Hcmy VIII” in the JSncf/c^opcBdia Rrl^aTlllicf^. 
— Knight, C., Pictoiial History of England, London and New York, 1837-1844, 8 vols; 
Populai Ilia tor y of England, London, 1850-1862, 8 vols.; Half-houra with EngUah History, 
London, 1807* 

Charles JMghi was the son of a bookseller at Windsor, w-hcre he was boin March 
lotli, 1791- His sciioolnig was limited, most of his education being gamed in liis father's 
sliop. Willie publishing tho Eionxm he foi rued tlie acquaintance ot Macaulay, Praed, and 
Nelaoii Coleiidge, who induced him to start KnigMs Qxmitiiy Magazine m 1824, The 
venture was a financial failure, but served to introduce Knight to the London public and 
encouraged him in his plans for popular instruction. The 6oeiety for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, established by Brougham in 1825, was Knight^s idea, and he was called 
to supei intend its publications. Henceforth his literary activity Wfia Biiorruous and hia 
inlluejico widespiead Besides editing numerous cyclopicdiaB, magnzineg, and literary and 
seientiflo works, he pcisonaHy wiote seveiol biographies and contributed largely to afl 
Jus publicritiona. Aftei his lotirement from active business life, ho continued Jiteiary 
work until his death at Addlestono, Marcii Dth, 1873. 

Knighton, IL, Chronicle, edited by J. R, Lumby (Rolls Scries), London, 1880, 2 vola, 
— Knox, J.j llistorie of the Refoimation of llciigioun in the llcalmc of Scotland, London, 
1584, 3 vols.j 1004, 6 vols, 1844, 5 vols.— Kydd, S., fico Alfred. 


Iiabanoff, A., LeUcra of Mary, Queen of Scots, Lomlon, 1846, 3 vols.; IMaria Stuart, 
London, 1859. — Labilliere, F. P„ Early History of the Colony of Victoria, Loudon, 1878- 
— Lahig, M., History of Scotland fiom tho Accession of James VI to the Reign of Queen 
Anne, Edinburgh, 1800-1804. — Laneroost, Clironicon, edited by J. Stcplio^son, Edinburgh, 
1839, — Lang, A, Oxford: Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes, London, 1870; Life, 
Letters and Diaries of Sir Stafford Noitlicote, first Earl of Iddesleigh, London, 1890. 2 
vola.* Tho Mystery of hlaiy Stuart, London, 1001,— Lang toft, P-, Ciiroaiclo of England, 
)n Roth Senes, London, 1860-1868, 2 vols. — Lanigan, J., Ecelcsmstical Histoiy of Ire- 
land, Diiblm, 1822, 4 vola, — Lappeuberg) J. M., Qcschichte von England, Hamburg, 1834- 
1837, 2 vols,, translation by B- Thorpe, A History of England under the Anglo-Saxon 
Kings, London, 1846, 1857, 2 vols.; A History of England under the Norman Kings, Lon- 
don, 1867. 

Johann Marlm Lapgenberg was born nt Hamburg, July 30th, 1794 He studied medi- 
cine at Ediiibiirgli, resided for aoino timo in London, and afterwards studied law and his- 
tory at Beilin and Gottingen. Hib appointment as archivist to the Hambuig Senate in 
1823 led to the discovery of ninny important nmnuseripta and records. Hia historical writ- 
ings were minieroua and valuable, and ho edited many specimens of early German litera- 
iuie. His death occuircd November 28th, 1806. 

Latimer, E. W., England in the Nineteenth Century, Chicago, 1894. — Latimer, IT., 
AVorks, Cambridge, 1844-1845, 2 vola. — 'Laud, W., History of the Troubles and Trynl of 
the i\[Qsfc Revel Olid Father in God and Blessed Mnityr William Laud, Written by Him- 
acU, London, 1CD5, Oxfoid, 1839; Works, Oxfoid, 1867-1800, 7 vola, — Laughlin, J. L, seo 
Adams, IL — Laughton, J. K., The Story of Trafalgar, Portsmouth, 1800. ^Laurie, T, 
S., The Story of Australia, London, 1890-18D0, — Lawrenoe, H- M , Essayfl, Military and 
Political, Oafeutta, 1859. — Lo Bon, G., Les civiliaations do rindc, Paris, 1880 — Leohlefi 
G., John Wyclif and His Precursors in England, London, 1892, 2 vols. — Leoky, W. E. H., 
The Leaders of Public Opinion in Ii eland, London, 1871; Histoiy of England In the 
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Kighteenth Contury^ Ijondon, 1878-1890, 8 vols,; Ireland m the Eighteenth Century, Lou- 
don, 1802, 4volg.; Pomocmey anclLahcity, London, 1899, 2 vola, 

William Edward llaiipoU Lecly was bom near Dublin, March 26th, 1838, and cdu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin, DJs Jlisiory of Ihe Mise and Influence of the Spuit of 
Ilaiionalisjn in Unrope^ published in 18G5, aroused, wide inteieat from its unusual exU' 
(Ution and profound thougjit. After many years of preyniation he produced hia Jlistoty 
of England in the JUightBenVi Ceniurv, in which his object was to disengage from tho 
great inaaa of faetg thoae which relate to the permanent forces of the nation, oy which 
indicate the more enduring features of national life/' I’lio work is distinguished by the 
extent and fulness of its authorities, by its impavtinhty and its admirable style* The por- 
lion dealing with Iiolaud Jms since been published indopoudeutly. Mr. Lecky served in 
Parliament, was a pi ivy conncillor, and received many civic and literary honours. Do 
died October 22d, 1908. 

Leffmannj B»i Gescluchte dcs altcn Incliens (Onckcn Scries), Berlin, 1880, — Leland, 
(Loylaiid), J., Dc lleLus Bntannicia CoUcetaiieu, Oxford, 1715, 6 voh, London, 1770 — 
Lelandc T.» Ilistory of Ireland from the Invasion of Henry XI, Dublin, 1774. ^ Le WCoino, 
ii. M., Maple Leaveaj Canadian History, Quebec, 1803-lS94j Quebec, Past and Present, 
Queboe, 1870. — Lesley, Bishop, De onghm, luoribus ct rebus gesUa Scotonim, Rome, 1578, 
10 vols. — Iiothbridgd, II., IiuJjan dilatory, London, 1895. “-JDovoy, Gr., AuatraJasifin JSn- 
oycloptedia, London, 1803 -^Levi, L, History of British Commerce and of the Econoinio 
Progress of the Bnlisli Nation, 1TG3-1870 [the best account of the upbuilding of British 
commercial auprcinacy], London, 1879. — Iiewis, Cl. C., Essays on the Administration of 
Croat Bi Ram from 1780-1830, London, 1804. — liowia, J » A Complcto llihtory of the Several 
Translations of the Jloly Bible and New Testament into English, London, 1818,— Liber 
PluaoardenalB, Bee Buchanan, H. Lilly, W., True History of King Jainea and King 
Charles I, London, 1015. — Lingard, J., llifttory of England, from the Pirst Invaaion by 
tho Romans to the Acceission of William and Mary in 1088, London, 1819-1830, 8 vols., 1883, 
10 vols- 5 Abridgement of the Ilistory of England, London, 1855 

John Lmjard ^vas born at Winehoatcr, Pehruary 5, 1771. Ho was educated for tho 
Catholie priesthood at Doimy in France, where lie lemamed until the college was broken 
up by the llcvolution in 1793, With some of his former companions at Doimy ho eatab- 
lislicd a aemiiiary at Crook Hall near LancoSter, where ho remained as professor and virc- 
president until 1811, when ho retired to a small pariah at Hornby. WJiilc at Crook Hall 
lub bftd pwbbabftd a ifisCovy of iht Anplo-Suxon C/iuvc?i;, a- preUinvnwy Us 
which appeared between 1810 and 18,30 in ei^ht cpiarto volumes, and passed througli six 
editions during his lifetime. Being the first important history of England written from 
the Catholic standpoint, it attracted much attention from the start, and though concilia' 
tory in tone, was vehemently attacked by Protesant partisans. LinganFs replies to tho 
(Ictrndions displayed such profound knowledge and weio fortified by such well-digested 
authorities as to add mnteiially to liia reputation. Although often invited to more im- 
portanfc positions in the church, he remained in Uic seclusion of XIornby until his death, 
July 17th, 1851. He was granted a pension of £300 by Iho govemmontj made doctor of 
divinity by Pope Plug VII, and Leo XII is said to have created him a caidinnl in petto, 

Lister, T H., Life and Aduiinistraiion of Edward, First Earl of Claiendon, London, 
1838, 3 vols. — Lloyd, D., The Stateanion and Favourites of England since the Reforma- 
tion, London, 1665, — Lodge, E., Illustiations of British History, Biography mid Manners 
lu the Reigna of Henry VIIX, Edward VI, Mary, EUiabeth and James I, London, 1791, 3 
vols, — Lodge, H. O., see H. Adams. — Long, J., Eastern Pioverbs and Emblonis, Lon- 
don, 188 L — Longman, W., Lectures on the History of England, London, 1863j History 
of tho Life and Times of Edward HI, London, 18d9, 2 vole. — -Lord, W» F., LovSt Posses- 
sions of England, London, 1890. — Lome, Marquis of, Viscount PnlnicrBton, K.G., Lon- 
don, 1802, — Lough, T.j Kngland^s Wealth, Ireland's Poverty, London, 1899. — Low, S J., 
and E. S* Pulling, Dictionaiy of English History, London, 1897. — Lowth^ R,, Life of 
Wiilinni of Wykeham, London, 1777.^ — Lubbock, J„ Prelintorio Times, London, 1000,— 
Lttoy, H. W», Diavy of Two PaTliamonls, Loudon, 1885, 2 vola*i Diary of the Sali^bmy 
Parliament, London, 1892j Gladstone, A Study from Life, London, 1808. — Ludloi^ E., 
Memoirs, London, 10D8, 2 yols — Luttrell, N, A Brief Historical Relation of Slate Aftairg 
from September, 1078, to April, X714, Oxfoid, 1857, 0 vols, — Lyall, A. C\, The Rise and 
Expansion of the Untisli Dominion in India, London, 1893. ^ — Lynch, J., Cambrensis 
Eversus, London, 1062 — Lyndsay of Pitscofctie, R, Hiakorie of Scotland 1430-1676, edited 
by A. J. G. Mackay, Edinburgh, 1809 — Lyto, H. C, M., History of tho University of Ox- 
ford to 1830, London, 1880. 

MflcArthm-j M., History of Scotland, London, 1873. — Macaulay, T. B., Ilistory of 
England froai tiie Accession of James TI, London, 1848-1856, vols* 1-4, 1801, vol. 6^ Culical 
and Historical Essays, London, 1854, 2 vols, 

Thomas Dahtnf/hn Macautay was born at Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, October 
25th, 1800. He exhibited unvmnal talent from a vory early age, and his piogreaa through 
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school and university wna a constant series of literary triumphs. His first public appear- 
ance was in the pages of KmghV& Q,uafhily Magazine^ hut his essay on Milton, published 
in tho Edinlurgh Hevim in 1825, established hia reputation for brilliance, eloquence, and 
learning. Entering parliament in 1830, he at once took high rank aa a deboter, and be- 
came a mcmbof of the Board of Control for Iiulian AfTaira in 1832, He ■was appointed’ a 
member of tho Supreme Council in 1834, and spent the next four years in India, where he 
reviBed and gieatly improved the penal code. Re-entoiing parliament in 1830 as member 
for Edinburgh, he became A member of the Melbourne ministry. Aftei sharing the vicis- 
situdes of fortune of the whig party until 1847, he retired from public life to devote him- 
self to the preparation of liia Hisiory of :Sfigland pom the Acczaaion of Jamea Z. Tho 
liist two Yoluiues appealed in 1848, and achieved a reputation and aale which have scarcely 
been surpassed by tnemost popular novel, and were only exceeded by the reception granted 
tho later volumes in 1856. Uiiiveisity and national honours were heaped upon liini, and 
his reputntion became world- wide lll-hcalth, which hnd interfered with the prosecution 
of hiB woik in 1852, soon became permanent, and ho died December 28th, 1859. Macaulay 
was a man of rcniaikable talent, with moat imuaunl powers of literary acquisition, and 
his knowledge of modern history was unsurpassed, but liia great work, while a master- 
piece of style, is partial and prejudiced 

McCarthy, J.,Outlino of Irish History, London, 1883; History of the Four Georges, 
London, 1884-1901, 4 vols.j History of Our Own Times, London, 1879-1807, 6 vols.j Modern 
England, in Story of I^aiions Series, London, 1898-1890 — MacOarlhy, L H,, A His- 
tory of England under Gladstone, London, 1887. — Mao Oar thyj H. J. F., Mr. Balfour's 
lUilo ill Ireland, London, 1801 — M'Orle.T., Life of John Knox, Edinburgh, 1812; Life of 
Andrew Melville, Edinburgh, 1824, 2 vofsi — Maofatlane, G,, Civil and Military History 
of England, in Knight^s Fictonal History of Eiigland^ London, 1833-1844, 2 vols, 1881. 

CKa^ha Macfarlam was of Scotch dcacent, but moat of lua early life was apent in 
Italy and Turkey. In 1829 ho went to London, and was for n number of years engaged in 
literary woik in connection ryith the Society for tho DiiTuaiou of Useful Knowledge, He 
contributed the Civil and Miliiary Hisiory of Htiyland to Knight's Ficiorial History ^ and 
also WTO to several populav biographies and histoneal novels. In hia later yenrs he again 
travelled extensively m Italy and Turkey, but returning to London was admitted, as a 
poor brother, to tho Charterhouae, whore lio died, December 0th, 1858. 

Maohar, A, M, Stones of New France, Boston, 1890. — Maokay, A. J. Q,, articles on 
^'Scotland" and ” Robert Bruco" in the Fneydopo^ia Britamim. — Maokay, G., History 
of Bendigo, MelbournG, 1891. — Maokinnon, J., TJie Union of England and Scotland, Lon- 
don, 1600*, ITistory of Edward III, London, 1900. ~ Maoklutoeh, J, History of the 
Revolution in Englnnd in 1688^ London, 1884, 1853, 2 vols.; Miscellaneous Worlds, Lon- 
don, 1851. — MaoEagan, R., artielo oti "Punjab” in tho ^?icj^<32op<E^ia BnfanntiXi.^Mao^ 
Leiinan, W., Montreal and Some of tho Jfakera Thereof, Montreal, 1893,— MaoMorran, 
A,, The Local Govcuimeiit Act, London, 1888. — MacMullen, J., History of Canada from 
Its First Discovery to tho Present Time, London, 18G8. — Mncy, J., The English Consti- 
tution, New York, 1807, — Madhava Aoharya, Tho Scrva-DoraanC'Samgrahai or Review 
of the Different Systoina of Hindu Philosophy, London, 1882. — Mahan, A. T,, Influence 
of Sea Powcv upon History 1060*1783, London, 1889; Influence of Sea Power upon the 
French Revolution and Empire 1793-1812, London, 1892, 2 vola.; Life of Nelson, tho Em- 
bodiment of tho Sea Posver of Groat Britain, London, 1609, 2 vols. 

Alfred Thayer Mahan was born September 27tli, 1840, at West Point, N. Y., where 
Ins father was for many years professor of engineering at the United States Military 
Acndoiny. He graduated from the Naval Academy in 1859, and saw active service during 
the war heUveen the states, gaining the rank of liewtenant- commander m 1865, and that 
of captain in 1895. For four years he was president of the Naval War College at New- 
port, init wan retired at his own, request in 1806. His great work, Zn^uence of Sea Fou'cr 
upon History, which was an expansion of his lectures in the War College, received im- 
niediato lecognition as the first philosophic discussion of the influence of maritime activity. 
Z’/m Life o/iVe/so?ihtta bceji accepted ns the best biography of that renowned admiral yet 
published, and Mahan's other works have given him the first rank among writers upon bis 
Special topic. 

Mahandranatha, D., Sketch of the History of tho Establishing of British Rule in 
India, Benares, 1888 — Mahon (H H. Stanhope), Lord, History of England from tho 
Ponce of Utrecht to tho Peace of Versaiiles 1713-1783, London, 1836, 2 vols, 6th edition, 
1853, 7 vola.; The Foity-flve, London, 1851; Life of Sir Robert Peel, London, 1850-1867, 
2 vols ; History of England, Comprising tho Reign of Queen Anne, London, 1870, 2 vola.; 
Life of Will mm Pitt, London, 1879, 2 vols, 

FMlip n&nrij Stanhopt, Lord Mahon and fifth Earl of Stanhope, was hom in Kent in 
1805. Ho was educated at Oxford and entered parliament in 1832, in which he rcpreaejitcd 
Hertford for nearly twenty years, and introduced and carried the copyright law which 
hoars hia iianio. He was undor-aecictary for foreign alfaira in 1834, and secretary to the 
board of control under Pool, IIo was largely instrumentnl in the establishment of the 
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l^ationM Poitiait Ganexv and the Historical Maiiuscript Gomnnaaion. ThongK not a great 
liistorian, ho was a diligent student* au impartial critic* and exhibited great jiulgmeut 
in wciglung facts. His style is clear and concise, and his works aro recognised ns authori- 
tative. 

I/talne, H J. S., Lectures on the Early Hiatory of luatitutlouB, London, 1875; Indin 
1637-1887, London, 18S 7. —Maitland, F. W., Justice and Police, London and New Yorh, 
1686; Domesday Book and Poyond, Cambridge, 1807 analysis of tlio contend 

of Domesday] Sec also Pollock P. ^ Maitland^ B*, The Dark Ages, Being a Series of 
Essays Intended to XUn^Uatc tl\o State of Uehgiou and Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, 
Eleventh and Twelfth Corituriea, London, 1844. — Major, J., Hiatoria Majori.s Britaiinitu 
tarn Aiiglire (luani Sootm?, Paris, 1621, 4 vols, English translation by A. Constable, Ediin 
burgh, 1892. — MaFower, L, Conatitution of tlio Eugliah Church, London, 3896. — MaL 
colm, J., ilcmoir of Ceutial India, London, 1826, 3 vols.; Political History of India froiu 
1784 to 1823, London, 1820, 2 vols.; Life of Lord Clivo, London, 183G. — Mall ©son , G J3,, 
History of the Eroncli in Indin, London, 1808; Founders of the Indian Empiie, London, 
la82; DeeUivo Bntblca in India, London, 1885; The Indian Mutiny of 1857, London, 1890. 
-^Malmesbury, Earl of, Meinoira of an Ex-Minister j an Autobiogiaphy, London, 1884. 

IVTalmeabury, William of, Do Gestis liegum Anglonun, edited hy T. D. Hardy, Lon- 
don, 1840, 2 vols., translation by J. A. Giles, Clironiclc of the ICing'i of England, London, 
1847; Be Vita S. \Vulsfcani, London, ICftl, 2 voia.j Geata Stcphaiii, edited by li. C. Scwcil, 
London, 1840. 

William of Mahneshiry was of English and Norman parentago* and was born ap- 
paroutiy about thirty years after the Coiuiueat. His love for letters was Qneouinged by 
ius faibcY, who placed hm in the lUonaBbic gchool at Malmesbury, where he became a monk 
and subsefiuently librarian and annnliat to the monn.story* He declined the appointment 
of abbot in 1140, took part in the council at Westminster in 1141, and probably died in 
1142. Though httlo is known of his htc, his woika testify to his intellect and htcraiy 
capacity, IIU reputation was widespread, o-nd he was often lequeatcd by other monas- 
teries to write tlie lives of ilieir pation saints and the history of their communities His 
josearch was painstaking and comprehensive, and the dear, dowing stylo of his narratives 
js m striking contract with the dry coinpiiabiona of other writers of lli^^ day. IIis educa- 
tion seems to have raised him above the auperatiLioUa credulity of tUo pciiocl; he is care- 
ful m iveighing evidence and sifts tlicnouglily all doubtful atoned, Ilia pictures of social 
life and cusfcoina are vivid and accumto, and his narrative of the upheavals of that fltir- 
nng period ia giapMo and picturesque, 

Malthus, T. IL, All Edsay on the Ihineiplo of Population, London, 1798, Otli edition, 
1388 ^ Manning, Mrs., Ancient and Mediteval India, London, 1809, 2 vols. — Manvier, 
X., Lea Etats Vma ct le Canada, Tours, 1880. — Marlcham, 0. P., Life of the Great Lord 
Fairfax, London, 1S70. — iL, The Rt. Hou, Joacpli Chamberlain, London, 1800. 
v-^Marflden^ J B., llislory of the Later Puritans, London, 1852. —Marshall* 0., The Cr.. 
nadiun Dominion, London, 1671 — ^ Marshall^ fL, Coyloii and Its InhaWlnnts, London, 
1840. Marshmau, J. 0., The lliatory of India, London, 1803. — Markin, A. P,, Stories 
from Austvahau Hklory, Loudon, 1693; AuBirnlla and tUo Empire, Edmbuvgh, 1803.*— 
MarUu, H.j IDslohc de Finnco depuis 1780, Pans, 1670, 2 vols — Martin^ Ti. H., Tho 
Colonics of the British Empire, Loudon, 1834-1838, 0 vols. — Martin, T., The Life of the 
Punee Consoik, London, 1875, 5 vol'3. — Martineau^ H, History of England during the 
Thirty Yeara" Pence, London, 1849-1860. 2 vola,; British Uulc in India, London, 1867; lutm- 
(liietion to the History of tlic Peace, Lomloii, 1857; Palniciaton, in Biographical S/cefehea^ 
London, 1609; History of England 1800-1816, London, 1878, 

JJarrUi Martmpau was of Huguenot descent, and was born at Norwich, June 12th, 
1802. At her father's death, b(?irig left in comparative poverty, she began a liteiary cnicev, 
mid continued to be a prolific and popular writer thioughoufc her life. She spent two years 
in the United States, from 1834 to 1836, and in 1840 travelled extensively in the Levant, 
Her woika aie imnusioua and varied in subject, and aro distinguished for lucid style, sin- 
cerity, ami wise judgment- 

Marvell J A., Life and AVorks, edited by Cooke, London, 1720, 2 vols., by Thompson, 
London, 1770, 3 vola., by J Dove, London, 1832, by E. P. Hood, London, 1863, — ■ Massey 
AV_., History a£ England during the Rpigu of George HI, London, 1665-18G0, 4 vols,, 2nd 
edition, 1805-18CO. ' — Masson* D,, Life of John Milton [containing in cliaptera alternat- 
ing with the peisoiml biogiaphy, one? of the best account^ to be fomnl of social lifo during 
the Givil War and under the Oomiiionwealth] , Loudon, 1860-1879, 0 vols,- — Matlbew of 
Paris, Ilmtoiia Major Anglicc, edited by Luard, Loudon, 1872-1880, 6 vols.; Historia Minor 
Anglim, edited liy Maddoji, London, 1860-1809, S vols. 

Little 13 known of Mdii/teio Paris, save tlmt lie becamo a monk of St. Albans in 1217, 
and wa’s appointed chronograph er of that abbey in 1230, a position which he held uiiUl 
lu,*! death about 1269, In 1248 lie waa sent by the pope on a special rnUaion to Norway, 
whoro lie remained eighteen iiiontli.3. Ho is believed to have been a skilful aitist and 
illuminator as well as a worker in metals. His writings indicate an education far broader 
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than that of most of liis conLemporarics, and a cosmopolitan view which must have been 
gained by extensive travel and wide reading. His viewg of English politics are singularly 
deal and acciiiatej and his estimates of foiciga nations in their relations with England 
are almost modern in their breadth and freedom from inBiilar prejudice. 

Matthew of Wastmiusler, Plorcs lliatonarum, translation by D, Young, London, 
1853, 2 Yolfl. — MaudOj F, 0., ilemoira of the Mutiny, London, 1894.— Maurea de Ma- 
Jartio, A. J. IT. do, Journal des Campagnoa aa Canada, Dijon, 1890,— Maurice, E. C., Lives 
of the English Popular Leadeia In tlio Middle Ages, London, 1875, 2 vols. — Maxwell. H 
K, Life of the llight Hon AY. H. Smltli, London, 1803j Life of the Duke of Wellington, 
London, 1800, 2 vols —Maxwell, W. II., Life of the Duke of Wellington, London, 1831- 
1841, 3 vols — May^ T., A History of the Parliament of England which began November 
3rd, 1040, London, 1050, Oxford, 1854.— May, T. E, A Constitutional History of England 
silica the Accession of Gcoige HI 1700'18G0 [aupplemcnting and continuing the works of 
Stubbs and Ilallam, it is the most valuable constitutional history of England for the period 
covered], London, 1801, 1803, 2 vols. ^ Made, J , Works, London, 10G4, 2 volg.— Medley, 
p. J„ Manual of English Const itiitionnl History, London, 1808. — Molville, J., Memoirs of 
His Own Life, edited by T\ Thomas, Edinburgh, 1827. — Mel vlll®, J. (Hev.), Diaiy, Ediii- 
huigh, 1836.--Mercler, JL, L* avenir du Canada, Montreal, 1893. —Mere wether, IL A,, 
nnd A. J. Stephens, Tlie History of the Boroughs and Municipal Corporations in the 
United Kingdom, Horn the Earliest to the Present Time, London, 1836, 3 vols. — Merlvale, 
C, A Geneial History of Home, liondon, 1875. — Merryweathor, E. S,, Glimmerings in the 
Dark, London, 1860, — MefcoJ^on, B. van, Belgicshe of Ncderlantschc lustoiicn van onse 
tyden. Delft, 1509. — Mezlhiao, G. de, Essai comparntif entre Ic cardinal due dc Hichelieii 
ct jVL William Pilt, Piuis, 1810. — Miohele, G,, Les ddpdclios de G, Michiol, Ambassadeur 
do Vciiise en Angleteno pendant lea ann6cB do 1654 h 1657, Venice, 1800. — Migoet, F. A. 
M, N6gociatione relatives ^ la succession d'Espagno soiia Louis XTV, Paris, 1830-1844, 4 
vols.j Iliatoire de Marie Stuart, Paris, 1861, 2 vols., translation by A. Scoble, London, 1851, 
1881. — Mill, J., The History of British India, London, 1818, 3 vols, 1851, 9 vols, 1872, 10 
vols.—Milman, 11. II., History of Latin ChriatinTiity, London, 1854-1950, C vols, 1883, 0 
vols. — Milner, A., England in Egypt, London, 18D9, — MUner, 1. and J., History of the 
Church of Christ, London, 1704-1809, 6 vols, — MUton. J., History of Britain, London, 
lG70j Prose Works, London, 1808, 7 vols, in Vol. I, Defence of the People of England in 
answer to Salinashis, 

Johii Milion '\\a8 bom in London, December 9th, 1608. He gave early proiniBC of un- 
usual mental power, and bccamo distinguiBhcd at Cambridge for the lemaTKablc grace of 
his Latin veise. Eiom childhood destined for the chiircli, the policy of Laud caused Jmii 
to hesitate and finally to abandon hia chosen calling, After leaving the nnivoraity ho 
passed SIX ycaia upon his father’s estate in study and poetical composition, In 1038 ho 
went to Italy, ^YheYc ho was rccoWed with great honour, but svaa recalled to England by 
the civil strife then approaching a climax. For ten yeaia he was engaged in ccciesinstical 
conttoveray, and pwbbslwd numevous patv\phl^U in of the. PMilUn eonUntions, 

In 1640 he issued his famous leonoclasteSt and in 1060 the Defmsio PopuU AnfflicajiC in 
reply to Salmaaius, On the eatahlishiucut of tho Commonwealth he. was appointetl Lathi 
seeiGtaiy to the council of state, a post for which he was especially qualified, and notwitli- 
Btanding the total loss of his eyesight in 1652, he continued to perforin the duties of tho 
oflico until tlic abdication of Bichnid Crounvoll in 1069, After his retirement from publio 
life ho completed the great epics whose preparation he had long planned. He died Novem- 
ber 8tli, 1074, Milton^s poetic fame has largely obscured his merit as a con troveisia list. 
His prose ^YYitinga have the defects of his timet pcrsonaUtics, grossness and pedantry j 
but m them ho defends religious, civil, and political liberty with an eloquence unsurpassed 
in English Utevatuxe for grandevu'i harmony, and colour. 

Moberley, G. H., Life of William of Wykeham, Winchester, 1887. — Molesworth, W. 
M.> The History of England from the Year 1830, London, 1866-1873, 3 vols, — Momerie, 
A W., English Oluirch and Homan Schism, Edinburgh, 1896. — Monorieff, J.^ Induence of 
John Knox and the Scottish Reformation in England, London, I860. — MonBtrelot, E. de, 
Chroniquc, in Buchon’a OhfoniqueS Wran^aises du XIII^ sihcle^ Paris, 1824-1820, 47 vols. — 
Montoalm. do St, Veran, L. J, Journal do Marquis do Montcalm, Quebec, 1895.^ More, 
T., Utopia, Louvain, 1618, translation by R, Robynaon, London, 165L by G, Burnet, Lon- 
don, 1088, London, 1803, — Morgau, H. J„ Canadian Men nnd Womon of tho Time, Ottawa, 
1898 — Morley. J , Life of Edmund Burke, London, 1870; Life of Richard Cobden, London, 
J881, 2 vols.; Walpole, London, 1880; Cromwell, London, 1000; Life of Gladstone, London, 
1003. 

Joku Morhii was born at Blackburn, in Lancashire, December 24th, 1838, and was 
rducated at Oxford. He was successively editor of the Literary Qazdle and of the 
Motning Star until 1867, when he took charge of the Fortnightly Renew which he con- 
ducted with grCtTt HUccess until 1883, when he became editor of Magazine, 

During this period lie supervised the “ EiigUah Men of Letters Series/^ writing the lives 
of Burke and Cobdeii. T^)on entering parliaincnt in 1883 he soon became prominent, and 
K.W. — VOL. XXIX. 2U 
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in 18SQ was iiiiido secictarjr foi* Irelaml under Gladstone, wluwc political vicJs&itudoa ho 
shared. He has been cl prominent flgurc in public life for umiiy yeaia, and in addition to 
[us editorial labours has published numerous valuable biogiaphies, notably those of Cronin 
well and Gladstone. Morley wasi ono of the tlivca hUrai'y men of England chosen by 
Edward VH to reeeivo the new Order of Merit, instituted at the time of his coronation. 

Morris, W. 0‘0.> Ireland, Cambridge, 1896. — Motley, T. B., Essays, Historical and 
Theological, London, 1884, 2 vols — T. M, India, What Can It Teacli Us? Lon- 
don, 1802. — Munro, J. E. C, The Constitution of Canada, Cambridge, 1889. — Mulliugor, 
J. B, Tlie Schools of C’harlw the Great, London, 1870^ Ilistoiy of the University of Cam- 
bridge, London, 1888. — Miirdln, W., Collection of State Papers Relating to the Afl'aivs 
of the Reign of Queon Elizabeth, London, 17(50. — Murdooir, J., History of Constitutional 
Reform in Great Riitiim and Iiclniid, London, 188(5. — Mmi.son, A. F., Sir William Wal- 
lace, Edinburgh, 1808. 

Nfllsou, L, Impartial Ootteotion of tho Great Affairs of State from tho Beginning of tim 
Sootoh Rebellion to tho Murder of Charles I, London, 1G82.— Napier, W. F. P., History of 
the War tn the Peninsula, London, 1886, 6 vols. ; History of tlio Conquest of vSoindo, London, 
184(5, 2 voIb, 

William Fra 7 iois Pakich iVapier, who was horn at Cclbtidgc, Ireland, Deceinhev 
1785, entered the army at an caily age, took paiL in the siege of CopoiihagGii, served with 
Moore at Corunna, and was made lieutenant- colonel in 1818, for distinguiahed a er vices in 
Spain. He lose to tlie rank of geneial and. was knighted in 18-18. His active participation 
ju the Peninsular AVar well qualtfied him in some rcapecl to write its liistory, and ho 
gained great leputation by the work, though many of his Btatemcnls weic bitterly eon- 
ti over ted. Napier died Febumry 10 th, 1800, at Scinde House, Clapham. 

NaSsOf E., ttber die inittclaltcrliche Fcldgomoiiisehaft iiiid die Eiiiliegiiii^n dos 10, 
Jahrimndcits in England, Bonn, 1800, English traiialation. On the Agi'icultural Connminity 
of the Middle Ages, London, 1871 — Naimton, U, Fraginenfca Regalia, or Observations on 
the late Queen Elizabeth, her Times and Favourites, London, 1042. — Neal, D., History of 
the PuritaM, London, 1811v--*NonniUB, IlisLoria Britonum, in ilfonwmcn^a Ifisiorfca 
Pniwmica, London, 1848. — Nevo, J- le, Fasti Ecclosiee Anglicantc, London, 1864, 3 volsv — 
Nevjland, S., The Fav North Country, Adelaide, 1804. — NlohoBa, G , A History of Scotch 
Poor Law and also Inflh Poor Law; A History of English Poor Law, London, 1864, 2 vols — 
Nloolae, N, II., History of tho Battle of Agincourt, 3d Csflition, London, 1833; History of 
tho Royal Niivy, London, 1847, 2 vols, — Nfooll, H. J., Gicat Orators, Edinburgh, 1880,— 
Nimmo, History of Sliiringshire, Edinbuigh, 1777, — Nineteenth Oentury, article called 
“Tailored,^' by B, DiaracH, London, 1805; article called '^The Queen and Lord Boacons- 
fleld,” by R, B, Brett, London, 1806. — Noailles^ A. do, Ndgociations cu Angletorre, Pans, 
1756. — Morgate, K., England under the Angcvai Kings, London, 1800. — North, R, The 
Lives of tho Nortlis, London, 1740-1742, 2 vols., now edition 3808. — Norton, G., History, 
Gonatibutiou, ctc,» of Um City of London, LiondoUj 1800.— Nugout) G* N, Cft, Memorials 
of John Tlainpdcn, London, 1825. 

Oblnte of Mary Immscnlatei An, lliafcoiy of Ceyloiu JafTna, 1887i — O^Brion, R. 13., 
The Irish Land Question and English Publie Opimon, Loudon, 1881; Fifty Years of Con- 
cessions to Ireland, 1831-81, London, 1883-1885, 2 vols; Life of Charles Stownit Parnell, 
1840^1891, London, 1893. — O'Oonnell, T., hi Comsmidence of D. O'Connell, London, 1888, 
2 vols — O’Oonnor, T. P., The Parnell :Movcm(nit, London, 1880, — O^Douovan, J., The 
Four Masters, Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland, Dublin, 1848-1861, 3 vols, — Oldmixon, J,, 
Cnticnl History of England, London, 1730-1730, 3 vola. — Oliphant, M, Historical SketcluiS 
of the Reigii of Gcoigc II, London, 1860, 2 vols. — Oman, C. W, C., The Art of War in the 
Middle Ages, X^ondoii, 1885; England and the Hundred Yeais^ War, London, 1808. 

Chriihs William ChadwicTc Oman was born at Moziiflferporo, India, Januaiy ISth, 1860. 
He waa educated at Wmeheater and Oxford, and m 1000 waa made deputy piofessor of 
modern history in that university iSnico 1888 he has been busily engaged in historical 
vcscaicU, and has produced a number of valuable works relating to the history of England, 
as well as of other nations. 

Ono of Hot M^esty'a S^antaji The Private Life of the Queen, London, 1897.— 
Orderlous Vltalia, Eistoria Eccleaiftstica, Paiia, 161ft, English translation, Ecclesiastical 
Histoiy of England and NormniuWi London, 1863-1856, 4 a^oIs 

Oidencns Vitalis^ bom at Atcliam, near iShrewsbury* about tho year 1076, was of 
French pai'cntage, and was sent abioad at nn early age to receive his education The 
greater part of hia life spent at the abbey of St. Eviault, at Ouclio, in Noimandy, 
Avliere he composed his lusloiy. This woik, 5ii tliiiteen books, is wliolly without clu’ono- 
logical arrangement, and sconis to have been tbvoAvn together at random, as the author 
gamed information. This discuisivoness of stjdo, lioweVei, does not detract from the 
mtciost of the work, and it funusliea a aeiTcs of valuable facts regaiding the history 
of England and Normandy, nai rated in a leniaikably clear and vivid manner, intciapersecl 
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with vigorous sketches of the life ami cliAracter of the period, Ordericus died at Ouchc m 
1142. 

Orma, R., History of the MiUtary Transactions of the British Nation in Hindostan 
Madras, 1T7S-1778, 3 vols.j Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire of the Mahratta^' 
Madras, 1782. — Qrr, J,, The Roformers, Glasgow, ISSS.-^OahornOj Traditioual Memoua 
of the Reign of King JanicB I, Edinburgh, 1311. — Oslor, E., Life of Admiral Viacount Ex^ 
mouth, London, 1840. — Overall, J., Convocation Book of ilDGVI, commonly called Bishop 
OveiaiVs Book of CanonB, Oxford, 1844. — Owen, T. M., History of England and Wnka, 
London, 1882. 

Palgrave, E,, Rise and Progresa of tho English CommoTiwcalth, London, 18S1, S vols.j 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, London, 1832j Histoiy of Normandy and England, London, 
1857, 4 vols. 

Francis Falgmm Mma bom in London in 1788, He was the son of ileyei Cohen, a 
wealtJiy Hebrew, and was privately educated, exhibiting marked precocity. On his max- 
riage, in 1S23, he obtained ponniasion to assume the name of Palgravc. Fi'oni nn early age 
ho was intcreated in antiquarian and historical research, and contributed frequently to 
tbo Fdiiibur^h and Qnarierly Jtmma, After the publication of his Rise and iVoyres? 
of ihs English Gommon'Wealtlif in 1831, ho received the honour of knighthood. In 1838 
he was appointed deputy keeper of records, nnd to him Avas duo the oatablishmetvt of the 
great Public Record Office, His History of Hormandy Avns mainly published after his 
death, July 6th, 1801. WJdlo his works display research and ingenuity, they aro lacking 
in style and arrangemcTit, and have been largely superseded by those of later writers 

palgrave, R. P. D,, The House of Commons, London, 1878. — Palmer, R, (Baron 
Sclboriio), Memorials, London, 1808, 4 vols — Parls^ M,, see Matthew Pans. — Parker, 
0. S., Life of Peel, London, 1800. — Parker, J, Soino Account of Honieatic Aicliitccturo 
in England, Oxford, 1859 — Parkes- H., Fifty Yeais in the Making of Aiiatraliaii History, 
London, 1902, 2 vola, — Parkin, J, 11., The Great Dominion, London, 1895.— Parlrraan, F., 
The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian War, Boston, 1851; The Old Regime in Canadn, 
Boston, 1804, London, 1809; Count Frontenae and New Franco under Louis KYI, Boston, 
1878; A Half Century of Conflict, Boston, 1892, 2 vols.— parliamentary or OonsUtutlonal 
History of England, London, 1751-1761, 24 vols, — Parsons, R,, jLeyceater's Gominon- 
wealth, London, 1041.— paston Lettera, edited by J. Gairdner, in Arber*3 Enqlish J?c- 
prints^ London, 1872'! 876, 3 vola. — Pauli, G. R., KOnig Alfred und seme Stelle in der 
GeseUichte Englanda, Berlin, 1861, English tranelation, Life of IGng Alfred, London, 1862; 
Gescinchte Englands sc it den FriedensschRlsBen von 1814 und 181^, Loipsic, 1804-1876, 3 
vols.; Simon A^on Montfort, Graf von LeicBstor, der Schopfer dea Hauaes der Geincinen, 
Tubingen, 1867, English tianalation, Simon do Montfort, London, 1876. 

Georg Btinhold Pwiili was born at Berlin, May 26tli, 1823. He ivas educated at Berlin 
and Bonn and spent sevcial ycaia in England in antiquarian rescavch and as sccrctaiy to 
the Pniaaian embassy. Upon his return to Germany he became a professor at Tubingen, 
and afterivards at Maiburg and GUttingcn. Hia hiatoiical Avritings arc largely connected 
with England and arc marked by lucidity and research. He died Juno 3rd, 1382. 

Payne, E, J,, and J. S. Cotton, Colonies and Dependencies, London, 18S3. — Peacock, 
E., Avchtcological Journal, London, 1883. — Pearson, C. H., History of England during the 
Eaily and Middle Ages, London, 1867, 2 vola.; English History in the Fouiteentli Century, 
London, 187G- 

Charles Jlenwj born at Islington, September 7th, 1830, was educated at King's 

college, Loudon, and at Oxfoid. liVoni 1855 to 1895 ho waa professor of modern history 
at Kiug'a college, and fiom I860 to 1871 lecturer at Trinity college, Gaiubridgc, In 1871 
he Aveiit to Australia, engaged m sheep-ftiTiniiig, and sat for a number of years in tlio 
legislative assembly of South Australia. From 1886 to 1890 he was mini a ter of education. 
Compelled by ill- health to return to England, he died at London, May 20th, 1894. 

Pepys, S., Diary and Correspondence, London, 1825, 

Samuel Fepys was bom in London, Febiuavy 23Td, 1033, and educated at Cambridge. 
He entered the public .service and held the position of secretary to the adnu'i'alty from 1673 
until the revolution of 1688. For two yeais ho was piesidcnt of the Royal Society, nnd Aras 
busy throughout his life in the collection of the vast atoic of ancient manuscripts irhich 
he bequeathed to Magdalen college. He wTOfcc a History of the Itoyal Havy, and has been 
credited Avith T7ie PoHugat History, but AviU always be famous for hia Rmri/, Avritten 
during the years 1600 to 1660, which presents a most vivid picture of the couit and times 
of Olmrlds II. It was Avritfccn from day io day in a sort of shorthand, Avhich was deciphered 
by the Rev J Smith, and first published in 1825. Pepys was a diligent and laborious public 
servant, niid an exceedingly sliicwd observer of men and events, and hfis left an in- 

valuable record of a most iatereating period. He died at London . May 25tb, 1703. ^ 

Percy, T., Rcliqnes of Ancient English Poetry, Edinburgh, 1765, 3 vols., edited by 
Wheatley, London, 1391, 3 vols, — Perry^ G. G,, Hiatpry of the English Church, London, 
1S78-1881, 3 vols, — Peter of Blois, Epistolro, Paris, 1607.— P^tot, E., Traditions 
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diennes du Cani^da Nord Ouost, Vann, 1880. — "VV., PoliLical Arithmcticj Lonclon, 

1082,-- Phayre, A.j Hiatory of Burma, Loudon, 1893. — Pimblett, \V. M., IIow tlic Brit- 

Won India, London, 1803. — PinUorton, J., HUtoiy of Scotland fiom the Accession 
of tho Hauao of Stuart to tluit of Maiy, London, 1707, 2 vols — Plener, IS. IS, you, Die 
Englificlie Pabnkgosetxgebung, Vienna, 1871, English translation, English Factory LegiS' 
latjon, London, 1873. — PHniua, 0 Secundiis, Historia Natiiralis, Venice, 1400, tiansla- 
tion by Philemon Hollrtncl, London, lOOl.*— Plnnket, E>*, LjIc, Lettew and Speecbca of 
Loyd Plunket, London, 1807, 2 vola, — Pole, 11., Apologia, Rome, 1638 j Pvo imitate accicsio), 
Rome, 1638,— Pollock, F., The Land Laws, London and New York, 1883'1883; with F, W. 
Maitland, History of tho English Law before tlie tunc of Edward I, Cambridge, 1806, 2 
vola.-^Popo, Gt. U., Indian History and Geography, London, 1871. — Potter, K. G,, TJie 
Progicea of the Nation, London, 1830-1S43, 3 vols., 1861. — ^Powell, F. Y., Saga Gjowth in 
Folk'Lore, Oxford, 1883, 2 vols.— Proutioo, A., Personal Rccollectioiia of Manchestev, 
London, 1861 j Histoty of the Atiti-Gom Law League, Loudon, 1863, 2 volg. — Piioafep, 
H. T, The Indin Question in 1853, London, 1853. — ^Piothero, G. W., Life and Times of 
Simon cle I^fonlfoit, London, 1877; Statutes and Constitutional Hoeinneiils, 1560JO25, 
Cambridge, 1807; articles in the ISiicyolopccdia Brita^inioa. 

Gaorgi^ Walter FrothtrOy boyn in Wiltsliivc, October Uth, 1848, was educated at 
CambridgQ and Bonn, Ha was lectuvcr on modern history at Cambridge from 1870 to 
1894, and piofossor at Edinburgh until 18flD, when ho became editor of the Qnarkrhf lit- 
vim. He has edited a number of important works and 1ms wilttcn vuliniblo biographies, 

Prynne, W,, Cantoihilries Pooine, London, 1040. — Plii«au3L M. L,, Si&go cfc prise do 
Eouen, Caen, 1807. — Pulling, F. B., Life and Speeches of tho Mmxjuifl of SaM^,buiy, Lon- 
don, 1896, — Pulling, Fx S», and S, J. Low, Hictionar^v of English History, XiOiulmi, 1807.—. 
Purohas, S., ilakluytus Fostluimus, or Purcluxa hia Pilgriines, London, 1026-1(120, 5 vols. 

Quarterly Review, Simon de Mont fort, Enrl of Leicester, Lojuloiij 1800; The Con- 
aorrfttivfc SurrendoL Loudon, 1807; Mr. Jlalfom'^a Administration of Ireland, Loudon, 1888. 

BadoIlfTe, G., The Earl of SfcnfFord’iJ Lcttcis — ^with an E.ssay Towaids His Life, 
Irondon, 1739. — Rae, W, F, Wilkes, Shcrulan, Fox, London, 1874; Sheridan, London, 1806, 
2 vola.^ — Raleigh, W., Liacoverie of Guiaim, London, 16D0; lYoiks, Oxford, 1820.— 
Ramsay, J, H, Lancaster and York, Oxford, 1802; Foundations of England, London, 1808. 

Rmry Fftwtsay, who was born in 1832 and educated at hllon and Oxfoid, was 
called to the bar in 1869. Since his succession to the cstntoa of his ancient family lie hag 
engaged m Hteiary pursuits, and has made some vahiablo contributions to English history, 
and by liis diligent inveatigation has solved many controverted points. 

Hanlte. L von, Englischo Gesiohichto vornehinlich hu 17, dalu hnndevt, Berlin, 1868- 
1807, 7 vola , 4th edition 1877-1370, 0 vols., Englifih tvau'^latiou, A ItWtovy of England 
rrinoipally in tho Seventeenth Century, London, 1876, 0 vols. 

Leopold von (1705-1880), who, with Niebuhr, was a foundoi of the modern 

school of historical rescaich, in suppoib of hia theory of the esaeuUal unlLy of history— 
especially that of tho Latin nud Germanic peoples of Europe — has made very careful study 
of England in her coutineutal relations. Ilia investigations of the Pialoatani vevoUiUona 
of tlio sixteenth and seventoenih centuries are marked by tho game careful icgcarch, o.v- 
ccllent ciitical judgment, and slmip, accurate cliaracteriaation wJiieh distinguish liis other 
writings. 

Ransome. C., Our Colonies and India; How Wo Got Them, London, 1836; Rise of 
Comtitutional Govermnent in England, London, l887.^Rapsou, E. Struggle between 
England and Franco iii India, London, 18S7, — -Hashdall, H., Universities of ]3inope in the 
lilidcllo Ages, Ovfoid, 1895. — Raumor, F. L. G. von, Political Ilistory of England in tho 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Gen bu lies, London, 1837, 2 vols. 

Fried) ich lAidwig Georp uon Maumer was horn at ■VYlirlitz, uonr 'Dessau, Hay 14th, 
1781* educated at Halle and Gbttltigcii* aiul began the practice of law iu 1801. Ho waB 
appointed professor of histoiv at Breslau in 1811, and in 1810 bocauio professor of political 
science at BciHn. His utter lack of oratorical power proved a groat obstacle to hia success 
as a lecturer and he lesignecl in 1831. The foIloAvinp yoais were spent in travel through 
France, Italy, England and America, and bore fniit in several Avovks upon the history of 
these counbiies. voii Raiuuer entered public life in 1948 and represented Piusaia at the 
Fieri cIi eoiu't for several yenig. In 1853 he was made piofessor emcriinfi at tlio university 
of Beiliu, and >vas a nicmber of the House of Louis of Piussia from 1861 until hi5 death, 
Tune 14 tl], 1873^ Voii Baiijiier was the flrai to popiilanso histoiy in Gei'iiiany, and his 
Works have attained high reputation. 

Haven, L, Pavl iaiucutavy History of England from the Fas^iiiig of the Re form Bill in 
1832, London, 1885 — Rees, R , Essay on the Welsh Bniiits, Loiidoih 1836 — Reeves, W. F„ 
The Long White Cloud, A History of New Zealand, London, 1908, —Roid. 6. J-j Lord 
John Rnasell, London, 1806. — ^Reid, T. W„ Life of \Y, E, Forsler, London, 1888; Life, Let- 
tcvfl and Fiicndehipa of E, H. Hdnca, First Lord Houghton, London, 1800. — Roreahy, 
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J„ Monoira, Loiulon, 1875, edited by J, J, Cartwright.— Re Iz, Cardinal dc, ildmoxrea, 
Paiia, 1717, edited by A. Cbampollioii, Paiis, 1837.— Reynolda, T., Life of Thomas Rcy^ 
roldfl of Kilkea Castle, London, 1839, 2 vols. — Rhys, J., Early Britain, Celtic Britain, 
London, 1882y Studios in the Aithiirian Legend, Oxford, 1891. — Richard of Datrizea, 
Cliroincon do Rebus Gestis Richard I, edited by J, Stevenson, London, 1838, 

Richard of Devizes, a chronicler of the twelfth century, was a Benedictine monk of 
St. Swithin's at Winchester. His chronicle is of interest as relating to tho condition of 
England during the leign of Richard 1. While he gives much infonnation regarding 
Richnrd'fl crusade, hia woik is chiefly occupied with the record of doiiieatic events and 
the contests of Piince John with the adlicrcnts of Richard. An interesting item is that 
of the drat ineorpoifttion of the city of London. The chronicle is written in a pedantic, 
nrtiflcinl style, qjuI filled with classical quotations; but its matter is of exceptional value 
and enables us to form a clear idea of the spirit of the age. 

Riohoy, A. G, A Short History of tlio Tiish People, London, 1887,— Ridpalh J, C\, 
Life and Times of Gladstone, Cmcinnati, 1898, — Riley, H. T,, Memorials of London afid 
London Life, London, 1808. — Riahangor, W., Chioiiicon ot Annalea, in Chronica Alonaeimi 
S. Albalii {RoUb London, 1803-1876, 11 vols, — Roberts, 0. G. B,, lliatory of Can- 

ada, Boston, 1897, London, 1898. — Roberts, F. S., Lord, The Rise of Wellington, London, 
1895; Foity-ono Yeaia in India, London, 1898. — Roberta, P. (tTanslation from tVio Welsh), 
Chronicles of the Kings of Briiain, London, 1811. — Robertson, E, W., Scotland uiidci her 
Early Kings, Edinburgh, 1862, 2 vols. — Robertson, History of Scotland during the 
Reigns of Mary and of James VI till hia Accession to the crown of England, London, 
1750, 2 voIb — Robertson, W, J., Treading Facta of Canadinn History, 1B9L — RookhlU, 
W. W., The I^ife of Buddlia ftnd the Early History of his Older (derived from Tibetan 
Works, etc.), New York, 1884,— Roe, W, F., Columbia and Canada, London, 1878.— 
Roebuok, J, A., History of the Whig Ministry of 1830, London, 1852, 2 volg. — Roger of 
Hovedan, Cluonica, Oxford, 1600, edited by W. Stubbs, History of England from 731* 
1202 {Aiinals of MrujUsh History), London, 1808-1871, 4 vols, — Roger' of Wendover 
Flores Histonauini, translation by J. A. Giles, Flowers of History, London, 1849, 2 vols.— 
Rogers, J* E. Thorold, A History of Agiiculture and Pjiceg in England fiom 1250-1793, 
Oxfoid, 1800-1888, 0 vols.; Six Ccntmics of Work and Wages; A History of English 
Lnboiu, London, 1884, 2 vols.; Industrial and Commercial History of England, London, 
1892-1894, 2 vols. — Rotnilly, S,, Mciiioiia, London, 1842, 2 vols. — Roosevelh T,t The 
Naval War of 1812, New ITork, 1882; Cromwell, New York, 1000. — Rosebery, Lord, Pitt, 
London, 1801. — Ross, C, Ooi respond cnee of Charles, Fiist Mnrquis of Cornwallis, London, 
1850. — Royal, Le Canada R^publiquo ou Golonio, Montreal, 1804, — Rugdorf, J, J. dc, 
Mfimoircs efc nCgodniiona sccidtcs, Lcipsic, 1780, 2 vols. — Rush, R., Narrative of a Resi- 
dence at tho Couit of London from 1817 till 1826, Philadelphia, 1833-1846, 2 vols. — Rush- 
worth, J., Historical Collections of Piivnto Passages of State, etc. (1018-1040), London, 
1060-1701, 8 vols. — Busselh G., Right Honourable William Ewnrb Gladstone, Loudon, 
1891. — Russell, J. (Loid), (Jou'cspondence of the Duke of Bedford, London, 1842-1840, 3 
vols,; Life and Xiincs of Charles James Fox, London, 1860-1800; An Essay on the 
English Government and Constitution fiom Henry VII, Loudon, 1873; Recollections and 
Suggestiona, London, 1875. “—Ruasen, IL, Canada, its Defences, Condition, and ReaoiireeB, 
London, 1805, — Russell, T. B., Last Year, Events of 1800, Loudon, 1891, — Ruasell, W. 0„ 
Horatio Nelson and tho Supremacy of England, London, 1890 — Rymer, T,, Foedern 
Coiivontioiies Litcrcc et alia Acta Publica inter Regea Angliie ct alios Principea, London, 
1704-1734, 20 vols., edited by T. Cayley and F. Holbrooke, London, 1800, 4 vols. 

St. Remy, J. LcfCivic dc, Chvonique do Lalam, Paris, 1608, edited by Buchon, in 
FaniMon hiUraiie, Paiis, 1820-1838. — Saintsbury, G., The Earl of Derby, London, 1892, 

— Sanders, L. G., Life of Viscount Palmerston, Tjondon, 1888. — Sandora, N,, De Origlne 
at! Piogiesau Sclusniatis Anglicani, London, 1685, Engliali version by Lewis, London, 1877. 

— Banderaon, E„ Africa in the Nineteenth Ccntiii y, Lomloiij 1808. — Sanderson, 
W,, Aulieiis Coquinarioe, edited by Sir W. Scott, Edinburgh, 1811, 2 vols, — Sandham, 
A , Ville Alnric, or Monti cal Past and Picsent, Montreal, 1870. — Satyachandra^ M., In- 
dian History of Our Own Times, London, 1801, — Savile, B. W,, How India was Won, 
J.oiidon, 1881. — Saviloi H, Rcriiiii Aiiglicariim Scriptores post Bedam prtecipui, ex vetua- 
tissimis codicibuB manuacripbis iiunc prinuim in hicein editi, Frankfort, 1601, — Scott, 
Walter, Secret History of the Court of James I, Edinburgh, 1811, 2 vols.j History of Scot- 
land (in Lnrduer's Cabinet Cyclopaidia), London, 1830, 3 vols. 

Walter Scott, poet, novelist and historian, was born at Edinburgh, August 16th, 1771. 
He WAS descended fiom a family of Border lands of which the first known represontativo 
was a Walter Scott, known as ^'Auld Wat of Harden^* Scott’s licalth in early youth 
was delicate and hia schooling was irregular. At the age of sixteen he was apprenticed 
to his father, who was n lawyer, and was admitted to tlic faculty of advocates in 1/92. His 
subsequent appointment to certain oflicial nosibionfl enabled him to apply much pf hia time 
to literary work, Study of ancient Scottish iiuinusci ipls had supplied him with a stoic 
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of old tradltiona cind vomfintic tales, and the auccess attained by lua translation of aome 
of BHrger's ballads in 1792, encouraged him to undertake oiiginal composition. The iiiinic- 
diate popularity of the Lay of the Last MvuM, published in 1806, determined Jus choice 
of a literary career. Eor the next fe\Y years hia connection with the publishing house of 
BaUantyno and Go. occupied lua time and mind* atill ho pioduced and the Ladi) o/ 

iJie Lale, besides many miscellaneouB poems. In 1812 tho rash speculative ventures of the 
BflllaTityJica so involved him that he was on tho verge of banlcniptcy. Under the spur 
of an enormous debt, Scott exhibited the luarvellous poAvers of his mind and the fertility 
of hia imagination by pom mg forth a siiocegsion of historic novels, treaiiaos on cl\ivalvy 
and romance, Borclci antiquities, biographies, and liistories with a rapidity that lias never 
been equalled. Success* and honour lewarded his labours. His nnnie becninc a houscliold 
woid end lua fame undymg, but the stviiiu was loo great upon an originally delicate con- 
stitution, and the end came September 2l8t, 1832. Scott's reputation rests more upon hia 
pocina and historical novels than upon his histories. These woie to a large extent hack- 
woik, but wcic informed and onUvoned by tho saiiio mlimaie knowledge and wGalth of 
description. 

Scrutton, T IC, Coninions and Coujinoii Piclda, London, 1887 — Seobolim, I’., The 
Engliah Village Connniniity, London, 1883; Tho Oxford Roforiners, London, lSS7j Tribal 
System in Wales, London, i996 — Seeley, J. U , The ‘Expansion of England, London, 1886. 

Sir John R. Sedey was born in London lu 1834, He graduated at Christ's College, 

Cainbiidgc, and in 1803 ivas appointed professor of Latin at Univeisity College, London. 

Ih'oiu 18Q0 till Ilia death, in 1895, he was professor of modern lustoiy nt Cambridge, His 
valuable, but uudidy long and uuntlr active, Lifs and of Stem was follow’ed by 

hia illuminating essay on The Ji!(rpa7}8io7i of which, 'coming at an opportune 

time, did nmch to make Englishmen regaid the colonies, not as mere appendages, but as 
nn evpanaion of the Biitish state and nnii^alily. His last ivork, a lucid and thoughtful 
study entitled The QvoMi of British Polici/,' waa publielied posthumously in 1890. 

Sapp. B., Maria Stuarts Brief wechsel mit Anthony Babin gton, ^Munich, 1880 — Sowoll^ 
11. 0. (editor), Gesta Sfeephani legia Aiigloriim, London, 1846. — Shandf, A. J., Half a Cen- 
tury, or Oliangea in Mon and Manners, London, 1897.-;- Shaltespoare, W., Woiks, London, 
1623, 1800, 0 voU — Shaw, E* L., Story of Australia, London, 1897. — ShowarB, C. L., 
Missing CJiaptor of tJio Indian ilutmy, London, 1888. — Silva^ Canada, London, 1881.— 

Simon, J. J. S , Lc goiivoiiieinent de Jl. Thiers, Fails, 1871, 2 vols,, English translation, 

The Cover lunent of M. Thiers, from 8th Ecbniary, 1871, to 24tli May, 1873, London, 1879, 
2 volfl, — Simpson, B., Edmund Campion, London, 1807. — Skelton, J., Maitland of lictli- 
ington and the Scotland of Maiy Stuart, London, 1887-1888, 2 vola,; Mary Stuart, Pniia, 
1803, — Skene, W- E., Celtic Scotland, Edinbuigh, 1870*1880, 3 vols. — Skottowe, B. 0., 
Ouv Ilsinoveiiau Kings, Ixmclon, 1884. — Smith, Goldwiu, Irish History and Irish Clmraclcr, 
London, 1801; Tluee English StateaincTi, Ijondon, 1808; Loyalty, Aristocracy, and Jingo- 
ism, Toronto, 1801; Caiinaa and the Caimdiana, Toronto, 1801. 

Ocldwin Smitli, born wt Reading, August 23d, 1823, was educated at Oxford, and 
hecuine an Guthuaiast upon the subject of unWoisity reform. He served as spcvetary to 
the Iloyal Commissions of I860 and 1854, and in 1868 was made regius professor of modern 
In.stoiy at Oxfoid. During the Civil War in the United States he stiongly capoiiaed tlio 
cause of the North, and was largely influential in turning English sentiment to that side. 
In 18Q8 he rotnoved to the United States and became profesaor of English histoiy at 
Cornell Univeisity, wlierc he icinaincd until 1871, when he removed to Toronto, Canada, 
where he still rc'^idcs. Since liis removal to Toronto he liaa been editor of the Cfmadian 
Monthly y also of the Week and the Bystunder, He lias written many pamphlets and 
tieatises on questions of the day and scveial historical works, which, altliougU terse and 
brilliant in style, make no clniin to original lesearoh. 

Smltli, G, B., Life of Mr. Olndstono, London, 1879. — ■ Smith, G. G., TJie Days of 
James IV, London, 1890.— Smith, F. V., History of English Institutions, London, 1874.— 
Smith, Sixliiey, Complete Woika, Loiulon, 1860. — Smith, T., Tho Coiiunonwealth of 
England and Manner of Government thereof, London, 1046, — - Smith, W., History of 
Canada, Quebec, 1815. — Smollett, T., and T. S, Hughen, Coiilinuaiiou of Ilumc^a llis- 
tnvy, Loudoii, 1767-183fl> 1865-1800, 18 vols. — Soamesj 11., Elizabethan Beligious Histovy, 
London, 1820, 4 vols — Sombart, W., Socialiflin and the Social Movomont, Hew York, 
lfl99<— Somerville, T,, History of Great BrjLnin during tlie Boign of Queen Ajinc, London, 
1798. — Southey, R., Lcttci's from England by Don Maiuicl Alyavez Eapriella, London, 
1807; Xjife of Helaon, London, 1813, 1801; Lives of the British Admirals, London, 1820, 4 
vola.; Tlic Book of the Chmcli, 3rd edition, London, 1826. — Bpedding, J., Life and Times 
of Francis Bacon, Boston, 1878. — Bpoed, J., History of Gieat Britain under the Con- 
quests of the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Honnans, London, 1611. — Spenser, E., View 
of the State of Ireland, Dublin, 1633. — Spottlawoode. J., History of the Chuich of 
Scotland to ilie End of the Reign of James VI* London, 1056, edited by Russell, Edinburgh, 
1847*1851, 3 vols. — Stanhope, F. IT., see Mahon, Lord, — Stanley, A. P., Life and Cor- 
reapondence of Tlioinaa Aiuold, Loudon, 1844; Henry III and Wcatminstcr Abbey, London, 
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1882; Historical MeinoTmla of Canterbury, London, 1887, — Stapleton, A> a., Political Life 
of George Canning, London, 1831, 3 vola, — Starkoy, T., England in the Heign of Henry 
Vin, London, 1878, — State Papera of the Reign ol Henry VIU, Loiiaon, 1834, 11 vola. 

Prior to 1839 tlio public records of England were moab negligently kept, Packed 
in chests, unindexed, and, therefore, almost unavailable, they were stored m various 
lumber rooms, exposed to theft and to dcaliuction by dump and vermin. Upon the 
establishment of the State Paper Office these impoitant documents began to take their 
proper place in the national literature, and having been largely calendared and arranged — 
the more ancient txaiiacribed and in many iiistanccB translated — now constitute a most 
valimblo source of historical knowledge. Lnigc volumes containing condensations of many 
of tliGBG records from the time of Henry VIII to the end of the eightoentli century have 
been pubbabed, and in tune every paper of hiatoiical value will bo available, 

Stebbing, H., History of tlie Keformation, London, 1836. — Steovens, G. W., In 
India, London, 1890. — Stephens, T,, Literature of the ICymry, Llandovery, 1840. — SGlea, 
E,, Most Illustiious and Heroic Defenders of Liberty; Lives of Thice of the Judges of 
(Jharlea I, New Haven, 179d. — Stockmar^ E, von, PenkwIlvdigkcitciL mis den Papieren dcs 
Freihcrrn Clir. E. von iStockinar, Dunisuick, 1872, English translation, Memoirs of Baron 
von Stockmar, London, 1873, 2 vols, — Stov\^ J., A Sumnianc of the Chroniclea of Englaijcl 
into this present ycare of Clnistc 1674, London, 1574, 1575, 1587, 1607; A Survey of 
London, London, 1508, edited by \V. J. Thom a, London, 1870; Floioa ills ton arum, London, 
1000; Annales, London, 1616.— Strabo, Venice, 1516, English tranalatian, Lon- 

don, 1834, 3 vola. — fltrachoy, J. and E., Finances and Public Works of India, Loudon, 
1882. — Strada^ F.> Do Bello Belgico ab Exceaavi Garli V ad Annum ICOO, Rome, 1632*1647, 
2 vola, — Strickland, A., Lives of the Quecna of England from the Norman Conquest, 
London, 1840-1849, 12 vols,, 1804-1865, 0 vola.; Letters of Maiy Queen of Scots, Loudon, 
1842-1843, complete edition 1804, 5 vols., Lives of the Queens of Scotland, London, 1850- 
1859, 0 vola.; Lives of tlio Last Four Stuart Princeasca, London, 1872. 

Agnes SlricUand was born at Reydon Hall, Suffolk, July 19Lh, 1790, Her earliest 
hteraiy efforts were historical lomniice.s in the stylo of Seott, followed by a number of 
biatories for children. For nearly; twenty years Mibb Stnckland was engaged in the 
prepaiation of a sciiea of biographies of the queens of England and Scotland, winch were 
published between the yeava 1840 and 1860. Earnest study of ofTicial documents and 
lecords enabled her to present lifeliko pictures of the mamiora and customs of former 
times, Mias Strickland was an enthusiastic champion of Mary Stuart, and publishccl 
an edition of the letteis of that unfortunate queen in 1843, In 1871 she was gianted a 
pension of *£100 in iccognitioii of her talents, and died at Eeydon Hall, July Sth, 1874. 

Strype, J., Life of Cianinor, London, 1094; Annals of the Hcformation, London, 
1700, 1731, 4 vola, Oxford, 1824, 7 vola,; Life and Acts of John Whitgift, London, 1718, 
Oxford, 1822; Ecclcsmatical Monioiiala, London, 1721, 3 vols , new edition, Oxford, 1822, 0 
vola, — Stubbs, \V„ Select Charters and other Ulus tint ions of English History, London, 
1806; The Early Plantageucis, London and New York, 1874; MemoTmls of St. Duastan, in 
Jiolls SerieSf London, 1874; Seventeen Lcctuioa on the Study of Medimval or Modern 
Hiatory, Qxfoid, 1880; The Oouatitutional History of Englandj Oxford, 1874-1878, 3 vola., 
5th edition, 1890. 

Wilham ShiUSt born at Knaresborough, J'une 21at, 1826, wau educated at Oxford. 
Eiiteuiig the eliurcli, ho was rector of Navestoek, in Essex, from 1850 to 1800, when ho 
WflH appointed regiiis professor of modern history at Oxford. The dutiegi of his pro- 
fessorship wGje irksome, as they aeiioiisly interfered with his historicol resea renea, 
which he puisiied diligently until bis elevation to the bishopric of Chester in 1884, Dr. 
Stubbs was especially qualified for historical work, poaseaaing remarkable keenness of 
judgment and a love for minute and ciitical investigation. He edited numerous Latin 
texts and wrote ecclesiastical history, but liia reputation is largely based upon hia 
Oo7i8iitutional JTistori/f which is the highest authority on the period it covers, and 
undoubtedly ono of the most scliolarly liistoncal works ever written. He became biahop 
of Oxford in 1889, and died in London, April 22nd, 1001 

Sugenheim, S., Gcsclii elite dev Aufhcbiing dor Leibeigcn^chaft und HOrigkeit in 
Europa bis um die Mitte dcs 10, Jahrliiindcrts, S^t. Petersburg, 1801. — BulUvau, W., His- 
toiicftl Onuses and Effects, A,D. 476-1617, Boston, 1838. — Sullivan, W. K., articla on 
^‘iTolaml^^ in the E7ici/cloposdi(^ Brilanmca, — Suite, B., Pages d'histoire du Canada, 
Monti eal, 1801. — Sutherland, A. and G., History of Austialia and New Zealand from 
1600-1800j Tjondon, 1894, — Swift, J., Political Papcia agaiust Marlborough^ Edinburgh, 
1824 — Swiubunio, A. 0,, article on "Mary in the Bncyclopadia Britannica Sydoey, 
IV. G., Early Days of Nineteenth Century, London, 1898, 2 vols — Symofl, J. E., Social 
England, London, 1890. — Symond^, J. A., Sir Philip Sydney, London, 1880. 

Tain©, H. A., Histoire de HttOrature Anglaise, Paris, 1864, 5 vols., English translation. 
History of English Liternturo, London, 1878, 4 vola., 1886. — Tait, C, A., Analysis of 
English History, London, 1807. — TftUoooJr, 0. W.^ England during the American and Euro- 
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pean Wftrg> London, 1878. — Taa well- I^angmead, T. T., English Const itutional History, 
from the Teutonic Conqueat to the Present Time, Loiulon, 1880, 1880. — • Taunton, E. L., 
English Black Moitka of St. Benedict, London, 1S97, 2 vola — Taurine, La Nation Cana* 
difenno, Paris, 1894,^ Tavernlerj J. P, Bix Voynges cu TwiqMk, cu Pevse et aux lodca, 
Pans, 1677, 3 vols. — Taylor, H., The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution, 
Boston, 1898-1899, 2 Yols. ^ Taylor, I., T^Vorda and Placea, or Etymological Illustrations 
of History, Ethnology nnd Geogiaphy, London, 1804. — Taylor, J., The Age We Live In, 
Edinburgh and Bublin, n. d., % vola —Taylor, W., Thirty-eight Years in India, Loudon, 
1882 —Temple, B., Life in Parliament, 1880-1802, London, 1893. — Temple, W., Momoira 
of What Passed in Ghristendoin front 1672-1079, London, 1092, Tennett, J. IC , C'aylon, 
Physical, Historical, Topographical, London, 1860, 2 vols. — Thaokoray, R, History of 
William Pit fc, London, 1827, 2 vola. — Thackeray, W, M, The Four Georges, London, 1801 

^VilUam Mahpeace Tkachemy ^va9 hoin in Calcutta, India, July 18th, 1811, He 
was educated at Cambridge, but left without taking a degree. Having inherited a con- 
siderable fortune, he pm sued the study of art foi several years, but about 1840 adopted 
a literary career. The superior talent for huiiioiu’ and satire displayed iii It is writings 
soon gave him wide reputation, which was ex tended and established hy the scries^ of 
novels published during the years 1844 to 1854. During 1862 and 1861) Thackeray visited 
the United States, lecturing in the principal cities. For Iho second tour, ho wrote the 
Lectures on the Four Georges, his only hisioiical woik. In 1800 lie hocuine editor of tlio 
Gornliill Magazine, but resigned in 18C2. Ho died suddenly, December 24lh, 1808. 

Thelnar, A,, Histoire dea Institutions d'Edueatiou Eccldsiastiquoa, Paris, 1841, 2 vols. — 
Thierry, A, Histoire de la conqueto do VAngicterre par les Normuiidft, Paris, 1821-1825, 4 
vols. — Thiers, L. A., L'Histoirc du Conaulat ct do PEmpirc, Paris, 1845-1802, 20 vols. — ' 
Thompson, C. C., Public Opinion and I-^rd Benconsflekl, 1875‘1680, London, 1886, 2 vols. — 
Thompson, L, The Natuie of the Municipal Pianohisea of the Middle Ages, in The CUnih^ 
9 >ie 9 i ^8 Magazine, London, 1861. — Thomson, J., History of the vSeotiisK People, Glasgow, 
1893. — Thomsodj K., Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter llalcigh, London, 1830.— 
Thomson, Mi’a>, Life and Tunes of Georgo ViUiera, Duke of Buokiughaai, Loudon, 1800, 3 
■vols, — Thornton, E.j History of British Empire in India, London, 1868. — Thorpe, B., 
Ancient Laws and Institutions of ICngInnd, Loiulon, 1840; translation of 'The Anglo jSlaoion 
Chro 7 iicle, London, 18iil, 2 vols, — Thou, (Thouanus), J. A. do, Ilistoriii sui Tempo) ia, Paris, 
1020; Londoih 1733, 7 vols. — Thursfioldj d. IL, l^ecl, London, 1891, — Times, The, 
Queen Victoria's Birtii, rarenlnge, etc., in issues of December ISlh, 1864, December lOtli, 
1801, January 23r(l, 1001, London. — Tobla^ Bishop of lloclicstcr, sec Ingram, — Todd, 
A , Parliamentary Government in England, Loiulon, l807i 2 vola.; Pail lain entary Govern- 
ment in the British Colonics, Boston, 1880; Her Majosty'.s Colonic.s, Boston, 1880, — Todd, 
J. H , Wars of the Gaodhil with the GaiH, in Rolls t^eries, London, 1870 ^ — Tomlino, G. P., 
Memoirs of the Life of Pitt, London, 1823, 3 vola. — Ton©, T. Wolfe, Aiitobiograpliy, 
London, 1B93, 2 vola. — Took©, T., A History of Piicca and of Iho f^talo of the ‘Paper 
Cireulalion from 1793 to 1837, London, 1838-1867, 6 vols. — Torrens, W. McC., Twenty 
years in Parhamenb, London, 1893. —• Tons saint, P. X., Ainbgfi d‘histoirG du Canada, 
Quebec, 1896. — TouL T, P., Edwaid I, London, 1803.^ — TraiB, IL H, Central Govci'n- 
mont, London and New Vork, 1881; Bhaftosbnry (The First l^arl), London, 1896; Tho 
Marquis of Salisbury, London, 1802; England, Egypt and iho Sudan, London, 1000,— 
TrQgaxthen, G., Auatialian Commonwealth, London, 1893. — Tirovelyan, O. M,, England 
in tlie Age of Wyclif, London, 1890 — Trevelyan, G. 0, Life of Lord Macaulay, JjOiidou, 
1876, 2 vola.; Early History of Ghavlcft James Pox, London, 1880; 'I'Uc American llovolu- 
tioii, London, 1809. 

George Otta Trevelyan, author and BtatoHiuan, waa horn iu 1838, and took his 
degree at Trinity college, Cambridge. Ho apent several yoars iu the Indian civil service, 
was a niciiihcr of pailiament from 1808 to 1880, where ho advocated sneh radical meas- 
ures as a Woman's suft’iagc bill and tho abolition of the liouse of lords, Ho onterod the 
Gladstone ministry of 1868 ns civil lord of tho admiralty, was chief sccretniy for Ireland 
m 1882, oluinccUor for the Duchy of Lancaster, 1884-1885, and scerctary for Hcotlaiul 1880. 
In 1870 he published his admit able Infe and Letters of Lo 7 'd Macnnhiy, and in LSSO liis 
Fn7'}y iRstorg of Charles Tames Fox, Piom 1802-1895 ho was again secretary for Scotland, 
retiring to private life in the latter year. 

Trollope, A., Auabralia and Now Xcaland, London, 1R73. — Trotter, L. J., History of 
India uiaier Queen Victoria, London, 1880. ^ Tuppor, G,, Qiii Indian Protectoriite, London, 
1893,^ — Turgot, Bishop, Life of Sb. AlavgaieL, Queen of Reotland, Ininslnlion by W. 
Porbes -Leith, 1884. — Turner, J„ Menioii'a of Ilts Own Life and TimcB, EdlnlJiirgh, 1820.^ 
Turnor, S., History of England from tho Norman Connueat to iho Death of Elb.iibolh, 
London, 1814-1829, 6 vols., 1830, 12 vola,; Uistory of the Anglo-8axo]is, London, 1707" 
1806, 3 1802, — Tuttle, C. B, History of Canada, Boston, 1878. — Twlss, II,, The 

Pub ic and Private Life of Lojd Eldom London, 1844, 3 vols. — Twysdon, 11., IlisLorim 
Anglioanm Seriptoies Doeem, London, 1052; Tho Govciiuncnt of JCngland, edited by J. M. 
Kemble for Camden Society, London, 1849, — Tylor, J. E., Henry of Monmouth, London, 
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1838, 2 vols — Tylor, M. 0., Glimpses of Jilngland. New York, 1898. — Tyrrell. J., Gonoi-al 
History of Jinglnnd, boUi Ecelcsiaslionl tuicl Civil, Loiulon, 1700-1701, 3 vola — Tytler, 
A. 1^, Ujiivoraal lliatory, from the Oreation of the World to the Beginiibg of the Eighteenth 
Ccntuiy, London, 1834, 0 vola, 

Ah.tandcr Fraser Toiler was born at Ediiihingli, October Ifitli, 1747. He was educated 
at EcUnbuigli and London, called to the baj in 1770, and appointed joint -piQlcsaor of 
universal Imtory in the university of Edinlniigh in 1780, Lcconiing sole professor in 1780. 
'J’he genernl heads of liis lechnes wero published in 1782, under tlic title of EUmmh of 
Ilisiorif but tlieir full text did not appear until 1834. The woik nitaniod great popularity 
and waB Lianalatcd into several foreign languages. In 1802 Tytlor was raiaetl to the 
bencli niidei the title of Lord Woodhonselcc. lie died at Ediiilniigli, Janimry 5th, 1813. 

Tytlor, r. F., Tliatory of Scotland, Kdinbiirgli, 1828-1843, 10 vols.j Life of Henry the 
I'hgUth, Loudon, 1837. Tytlor. W., Inquiry, Hiatorical and Ciiticnl, into the Evidence 
against Mary Queen of Scots, Eainburgh, 1769, 4tli edition, riondon, 1700, 2 vols. 

Ubaldliii, T.> llcittziono delle cose del logiio d^Inglilitorra, London, 1661. 

Valbezen, E. do, The Englittli in India, Loudon, 1883, — Vaughan, 11., Mcmoiials of 
the Stnnrt Dynasty, London, 1831, 2 vols.; llistoiy of England under the House of Stuart, 
London, 1840. ^ Victoria, (Queen), Leaves fioin tlm Joimml of our Lifo iii the Iligh- 
hiiids, London, 1808. — Vlgfusflon. G., and (L Y. Powell, Corpus poeticarinn borralc, 
Oxford, J883, 2 vols, ^ Vincent, 'i\, G()(Va Tcrriblo Voice in the City by Plague and Fire, 
Fiondon, 1000. — Vine, J. 11. H„ Eiiglisli Municipal Instil iitions, London, 1870. — Virgil, 
Polydove, llibiovla Angiiea, Hale, 1634-1665, edited by II. EUis, London, 1840. 

Waoo, K., Koiimn de Itoii, Jlouen, 1827, London, 1877, — Wakoman, U. 0., History 
of tlio Church of hhigland, London, 1890, 0th edition, 1800.— Wakemnn, IL 0,> and A, 
ftassall, Essays Introductory it) lOnglish Constilutioiuil History, London, 1887.— Walford, 
C,, Guilds) their Origin, Constitution, Objects and Later History, London, 1 888, — Walker^ 
C., Tlio High (Joint of Justice, or CiomwelEs Slaughter-House, Loudon, 1061. — Walker^ 
IT, de 11., Anatmiasian Demucvacy, Ijoudon, 1607. — Walker, J,, Aceonni of the Numbers 
and Suircnngfl of the Cleigy who were Scqucatciod in the (h-and HebcUioii, London, 
1714. — Wallace) A, li., Aimtmlia, Loiulon, 1803. — WalUngton, N., lIlsLorical Notices 
of Evonta ocenung eliicily in the licigu of Oliavlofl 11, Jjoiulon, 1800, 2 vols. — Walloii, 
H., L Insurrection des paysaim d’Angietorro, Piiris, 1803, 4 vols.) Tliclinrd II, Paris, 1804, 2 
vola. — Walpole, IL, llislorio Doidits on Dig Life and Ueign of Richard Ilf, London, 1708; 
Moin'oirs of tlio Last Ten Years of tho Kcign of George tl, London, 1822, 1817, 3 vols.; 
.Tomnal of the llcigw of George HI from 1771 to 1783, London, 1850, 2 vols j LeUers, 
lanulon, 1891, 9 vols.; ilomoirs of ilio Reigu of George TIT, London, 1846, 4 vola,, 1894j 4 
vols. — Walpole, S., Life of tlio Right Tlon. Sponeer Perceval, London, 1874, 2 volfi.j A 
History of ICngland from tho Conclusion of tho (heat War in 1816, Ijoiidoii, 1878-1880, 6 
vols.; 'J'hn Electoral and iho JjOgifllatme, Jiondon and Now York, 1881; Foreign Rela- 
tions, London and Now York, 1882; Info of LohI John RushcII, London, 1801, 2 vols. 

Sir Spsnem'^ Walpoh^ boin 1839, was cdueated at Eton and entered iho Civil tService; 
was I u‘u tenant- Rovcviiov of tho lalo of Man iu 1882, and has been Bcerciavy of the Poat 
Ollicfl sin CO 1892. His Jhdory of Englmul is llio beat treatment of Lho inotioni period, 
note wort. liy for its ini partiality and biendth of view* 

Wnlfllngham, T., Cluoniea Angiicana, in Ohronica Monasterii S* Alhani {Rolls Sovm\ 
London, 18(13-1870, 11 vols.— Walter Do Homlnghiirgh, Ohronieon, edited by H. 0, ITiimil- 
ton, London, 184H, 2 vols. — Werburton, G., Ilochclaga, or I'liiglancl in iho New Woild, 
London, 1847, 2 vols. — Warburton, W., Edward III, Jjondoii, 1876, — Ward, A. W., History 
of EnglUh Diiuuatlo LiLevature to the Death of Queen Anno, Ijoudnii, 187Q> 2 vola., roviac'd 
edition, 1899. — Ward, T. H,, The Reign of (Jncen Victoria, a Hurvey of X''if ty Years, JjoU'- 
don, 1886, 2 vols. — Ware, J., Aniuilfi of the Adairs of Iicland, Dublin, 1706. — Warner, 
0 T,, Landniaiks i7\ ICnglish Iiidustrial History, London, 1890. —Wars of tho Gaedhil 
with llio Gain, edited by J, II. Todd, in Itolls Series^ London, 1870. — Warwlolr, P., 
Aroiiioirs of Jlis Own Time, London, 1701. — Webb, J., Roll of the Iloiiseliold ISxponacs 
of Richard de Hwinfield, Rishop of Heroford, London, 1866. — Wobb, S. and R., History 
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CHAFrini I 

Till': DIHCOVKIIKIIS OF AMERICA 

Vciiicni (tnnis 
S(ficiU((, quihi^ 

Vincula rmm laxot, d ingmB 
ValGat tdlm, Tiphimuc imoa 
Ddcaal OvUs^ me ait Urria 
Ultima Thnh. 

Seneca j Medea ^ 

If tlio Eiiropcans had never hftpi)cncd upon America, then at some period 
— far later, indeed, yet inevitable ~ the Americana would have discovered 
lOui'opo. Perhaps they would have come clown from behind the horizon with 
all the sudden, havbarie pomp and terror that marked the appearance of the 
Gauls at Homo's gnloa, of tlio Tatars in China, of the Huns on the French plain 
of Chalons, of tlio Moslems in Granada and round Constantinople, of the 
Nortlunon in Sicily, of tlio Portuguese in India, of the Spanisli. at the court of 
Montozuma and in Peru. 

^ TIukso ffimoiiH linoa Imvo boon To^^nrded as a prApbocy of tlio discovery of Atnorlca. 
Evoii if HO Intondodj Honoca wns not tlio llrst, by nuy inoana, to dream of land beyond tbe 
(ice an- r I VO i. Ills voisos may bo translated : “ Tlicro will como, afior tUe yeats have lapsed, 
oyclos wliorciu Ocoan slmll looaon tbo clialiis of tblnga, and a vast land blmll bo rovoalod, and 
Tiphys flliall oxploro now worlds; nor almll Tlmlo roinaln ultimato on oartb/’ TJpbyfi wna tbo 
Uolmsumu of tbo AvgonawtB, ■wbom aomo^vr Iters crcAlUcd with exploring tUo uortbern Atlantic, 
iSonoca dlod in 05 A.i). ; by a ciirloiia coincidonco bo was born In tno 8paln that gave Columbus 
Lbo nioiinH to iininortnllaQ tlioao very linos, wIiIcIl indoed, Colnnibus wnsfond of (luofclng. The 
son of tUo admiral wrote ou the margin of h la copy of Soueca. “ This prophecy was fnlflUcd 
by my fatbov, Obrlstopber CohmibuB, Admiral, in the year 1403. (Mmc prophetia oxpUta^per 
pairo mcani Gridofoi fl Cold ahiivaiiU a?ino 
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We are too prone to think of history as revolving round a European hub. 
We think of America as coming into view only with Columbus. We minimise 
all previous explorations in the light of the legend Columbus has become to 
us. Then we minimise the importaiico of Columbus himself because, after all, 
the nation whose agent he was made no lasting impression upon the civilisa- 
tion of America north of Mexico. 

Even physical geography suffem from this egoism which makes ounsclvcs, 
our lineage, and our conditions the central point of the umvcr.se and all his- 
tory. Though we may not give the fallacy voice or scriou.s acccptanco, it yet 
is part of our mental attitude. We almost dream of the great continent of 
the now world languishing impatiently, dully vegetating until the forefathers 
of the present white peoples appeared. Merely to bring .such a false Llioiight 
to the light is to destroy it. To destroy it is to open and enlarge the mind 
to the larger view of history, to tho conception of it as foumled far down in 
geology. With new eyos we can follow tlie growth of tho earth through the 
long slow patiences or tho enormous catastrophes of tho world-energy, 
"Without knowing just when or whence, just how or why, wo can imagine 
the gradual appearance of the first uien upon tho oontinont, thoir timid 
exploration,?, their groping after tho simplest ideas, the most brutish oorn- 
foi'ts, the most pitiful delights, tho most puovile dignities, 

PEEIIlSTOniC CONDITIONS 

It was long the fashion to think of the “Indians" whom Coltimlius found, 
as degenerate rolic.s of a noble civilisation. Crude ruins were invested with a 
meaning and an antiquity that the science of to-day finds ludicrous. Tho 
myths of the Mound Builders are the most vivid example. Thousands of 
these curious artificial hillocks arc scattered about the "United Stales. In 
some of them are found skeletons, bits of pottery, Aveapons, and utensils of 
various sort. To these werc added yarious forgeries of lascriptions by those 
enthusiastic and laborious practical jokers who make tho life of the antiquary 
one of exquisite terror. 

"Upon a solution of the mysteries of the mounds, scholars of wide learning, 
deep thoroughness, and complete honesty sixsnt years of re, search and prinlou 
their opinions in hundreds of volumes. An clement of imagination i,s neces- 
sary to a constructive scientist, but In American archcoology it was given tlie 
free reign. Pipes and trinkets made by European traders, barlered to tho 
Indians, and found among thoir relics wevo thought to be the ancient vestiges 
of a civilisation highly advanced in art. The famous ruined lower at New- 
port was credited to Norse colonists ages before Columbus, because it was 
said to be of an unluioAvir style of architecture, yet it is spoken of by Governor 
Arnold, in 1677, ns "my stone-built windmill," and as Palfrey shows, ^ nu 
almost exact duplicate of it, probably its original, is found in Ohcstcvlon, Eng- 
land. 

The notorious Dighton rock, near Berkeley, Massachusetts, was solemnly 
accepted as a mysterious Phoenician or Norse inscription, though even George 
Washington smilingly said ho recognised its close resemljlancc to liattlo 
accoimts or hunt-records which he himself had seen the Indiana carving on 
trees, aiicl Schoolcraft,® on showing a copy of it to an old Indian oliief, was 
told that it Avas easily translatable save for a fcAV characters. Yet the simplest 
and nearcst-nt-hand explanation Avas, as usual, tho last to bo tried. 

One by one the antiquities of America have thus been brought nearer and 
nearer modern times. And yet a satisfactory account of the origin of tho 
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people found by Columbus is still lacking, though theorie.s have not, by any 
means, been wanting, on which brilliant minds have amused themselves with 
elaborate futility. They range from the theory that America was peopled 
from Europe or Asia, to the theory that Europe and Asia were peopled from 
America; from the doctrine that the Indians were the lost ten tribes of Israel, 
to the doctrine tliat the Indians were autocthonous and were gradually roared 
from lower stales of life by evolution; from the hypothesis that man extended 
his habitat as rapidly as the prohiatoric glaciers receded, to the bhuit denial 
that there is any trustworthy evidence of great antiquity in human appearance 
on American soil. But, after all, the important thing is that America is 
capable of sustaining and encouraging an industrious civilisation and that its 
capabilities were fiiudly dispovored by the peoples who actually could, would, 
and did start that civilisation on its way. 

While thou there js no theory of tlio prehistoric American on which all 
arclncologists are willing to repose, perhaps the most cautious view and the 
one most largely and recently accepted would bo somotlung as follows: So 
far as negative proof can decide, it is evident that no race had over reached a 
.state of iiigli civilisation before the advent of the Euroi^ans. Even the 
southern races, so romantically described by the Spanish conquistadors, were 
simply passing from the stone ago to the bronze; they did not use beasts of 
burden and had not mastered the art of writing. They arc not to be clis- 
lingiiiHlied from the olnor Americans as a superior race, but were simply at a 
more aclvaucnd point of the civilisation toward which all the others were 
trending, as oven to-day Boston diffora from tire backwoods of Arkansas. 

AN'riQUITY AND OKIGIN OF MAN IN AMJnirCA 

How long had Lheso people been hero? Some years ago John T. Short 
declared bru.S(iucly, "No truly Bcientific proof of man’s great antiquity in 
America exists.” liut Dr. 0, C. Abbott® found hundreds of undoubtedly 
paleolithic implomouts in the glacial drift near Trenton, Now Jcnscy; his 
poofs were met witii a counter-theory that the glacial age was perhaps of 
later pci'iod tliaii had Ireon supposed. As to life relative antiquity of man’s 
appearance in America and in Enropo there has been a sharp division of 
opinion among scholam, and every link in the two chains of proof has been 
matter of bitter dispute. Aocordmg to Howorth,/ tlm problema relating to 
palffiolithio man in Canada are nuioli more complioatod and diftioult of 
solution than similar problems in Europe, The chief point of dilforonoe is 
that in Europe man early associated with hittiself various domoslic animals 
the romaina of which furnish important clues, whovoas in America the dog 
alone had boon domostioatod prior to the coming of Columbus. On the 
wosLern continont, tlioroforo, it is nocos-sary, says Howorth, to depend on 
" loss direct ovidonoo, namely, the prevonanoo ot the remains from beds of 
distinctly Ploistocono ago,” and on the very doubtful ovidonco prosonted by 
tho fossils of creatures that probably booame oxtiiiot at the torminotion of 
that period. 

TIio battle still rages on all tho probloms of American paleography, and 
tho general roailor must perhaps rest content with some anoh cautious generali- 
sation a,s that of Ilonry W. HaynGa.(7 who thinks it probable that, at least in 
the valloy of tho Delaware river, man appeared in tlio palreoiithio stage, 
dovelojiod to the noolithic, and booaino oxtinot. Ho fools certain that tho 
‘'so-oallod Indians” wore later oomora who invaded a territory having a 
moro primitive population, and booaino dominant there; and that the so- 
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called “ inoimd -builders" were the Mieestors of this primitive poojjle. The 
Puebloa and the Aztecs he regards as kinfolk Avho had reached a higher 
state of civilisation, owing in part to the more favourable nature of tnoh* 
onvironnioirt. 

DID THE AMERICANS COME FROM ASIA? 

Whence, then, came this invading race ? The most nearly aooeptod theory 
accepts Asia as the original home. As Justin Winsor * says, " Thoro is not a 
race of eastern Asia— Siberian, Tartar, Chinese, Japanese, Malay, with the 
Polynesians — whioh has not been claimed as discoverers, intending or acoh 
dental, of American shores, or as progenitors, more or loss perfect or remote, 
of American peoplos." But Winsor veiy justly adds that whereas the claim 
might bo true of any one of these peoples, there is no evidence available, or 
perliaps ever likely to be available, that will demonstrate tho case in ouo 
way or the other. 

The paths by which the Asiatics might have como are various. Tlic ice 
of the Behring Sea might have afforded a bridge; the Aleutian Islands lie 
like stepping-stones for gradual ventures; the great northern Pacific current 
might have brought to the Californian shores vessels whose sails or rudders 
were lost in storm, and the intermarriage of these waifs with the primitive 
races may have occasioned the physical differences observable between tho 
Americans and the Asiatics, though there arc numerous points of strong 
resemblance, and the very flora of the two coasts of the same ocean have 
much ill common. Finally it is not thought impossible that the Malays of 
the Polynesian islands may liave advanced timidly or accidentally towai’d 
South America, where there are many curious traces of apparent Malaysian 
occupation, 

WHO DISCOVERED AMERICA? THE NUMEROUS CLAIMANTS 

The problem of the origin of the so-called native races must then join the 
problem of the antiquity of man in the limbo of tho unsolved. There remains 
still another problem unsolved, despite a whole litoratuve of controversy. 
Who were the first to have brought the continent into tho ken of tho older 
and more civilised world? So many are the theories in this direction that the 
question is almost leas, "Who discovered America?" than “'VWio did not?” 

Vigorously defended claims exist for the priority of the Chinese, Japanese, 
Polynesians, Phmnicians, Romans, Arabians, Turks, Hindoos, Basques, Welsh, 
Irish, French, Polish,' German, Dutch, Portuguese, anci Scandinavians. 
The Welsh assorted that Madoc, the son of Owen Gwyneth discovered America 
in 1170, and Hakluyt^' thus dascribe.-? his adventures; 

" Madoc, another of Owen Gwyneth his sonnes, left the land in contention 
betwixt his brethren and ptepared certaine ships, with men and munition, 
and sought adventures by seas, sailing west and leaving tlio coast of Irnlaiul 
so farre north, that be came unto a land unkiiowen, where ho saw many 
strange things. This land must needs be some part of that conn troy of which 
the Spanyards afiirme themselves to be the first fiiidem .^iincG Hamm’s tiino. 
Wlioreupon it is manifest that that countrey Avas by Britninos (li-scovonal, 
long before Columbus led any Spanyai'ds thither. Of the voyage and reburne 
of this Madoc there be many fables fained, as the common people doe use in 
distance of place and length of time, ratlier to augment than to dimmish: 

[i Tlio Polo, .lolin Szkoliiy, latinised as Skolmus, is said to liavo roached Idiljrncloi’ in M76 
wliil'Q ill Dauisli sorvlce.] 
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but sure it is, there he was. Aud after he, had retuveed home, aacl declared 
the pleasant and fruitfull coiiiitreys that he had scene without inhabitant,?, 
and upon the contrary part, for what barren and wild ground his brethren and 
nophewos did luurther one another, he prepared a number of ships, and got 
with liini such men and women as were desirous to live in quietnessc : and 
taking leave of his friends, tooke his journey tiiithenvard againe. Therefore 
it is supposed that ho and his people inhabited part of those countreysr for it 
appeareth by Francis Lopez de Gomara, that in Acuzamil and other places 
the people honoured the crosso. Wliercby it may be gathered that Christians 
had bene there before the coming of the Spanyards. But because this people 
were not many, they followed the manners of the land which they came unto, 
and used the language they found there.” 

The Basque claim is based on better evidence, for in addition to the stories 
that French aud Basque fishcnncn had known the fisheries of Newfoundland 
for centuries before Columbus, it is a fact, according to Peter Martyr, that 
Sebastimi Cabot named those regions Baccalaos “because that in the seas 
thereabout he found so great multitude of certaiue bigge fishes, much like 
unto tunics (wliich the inhabitants call haccalaos), that they sometimes stayed 
his shippes.” 

Now baccataos is the Basque word for a codfish, and since Cabot found it 
in U.SO among the inhabitants of Newfoundland, the Basques have a good 
argument for liaving ari'ivcd earlier tlian Cabot. 

The little city of Uiepiic which furnished France one of its few great naval 
wariiors, DiKpiesne, claims not only to have made important discoveries in 
Africa, but al.so that a citizen named Jean Cousin was blown to Brazil in 1488 
and broueht back the news. ThDit! is a story that two Italians, Nieolo and 
Antonio Zeno reached America in 1380 or 1390, It is not considered improb- 
able that certain Basque whalors were blown across the ocean. Two Porfcu- 
gircso sailors, Cortcroal and Rnmalho also are mentioned ns di-scoverers of 
Newfoumllnncl in 1463, and the Nuremburg map-maker Martin Behaim is said 
to have reached Soutli America in 1476, though lie did not himself make the 
claim. 

From the Scriptures the sons of Japhet and the Canoanites expelled by 
Joshua have been looked to; in Greek mythology the inhabitants of the lost 
land of Atlantis have boon advocated. In 1073 an American, probably with 
humorous intent, suggested tliat the exiled Trojans had found America. 
The study of the Indian ]nngiiagc.s lins led some to find what they declared 
undeniably words from the Norse, tho Welsh, Irish, Japanese, Tatai', and even 
from tho Roman tongues. In the ruins of Central America, ITindu and 
Egyptian elements Iravc been scon by othnologist.s, and botanists have found 
trees of African origin. 

In 1790 Benjamin Smith Barton,? working with a true sense of the differ- 
ence boLwoon proof and probability, licapod up a momilain of evidence on all 
sides of tlm quc,stion, and doclarccl that a definite decision was impossible. 
This is tho view now holtl by the most catholic students. None the less it 
is of interest to state tho principal claimants for whom there is any serious 
evidence. 


TIIIQ LAND OP FOUSANG 

There exists a strange old account of some Buddhist priests who dis- 
covered tho land of Pousang or Fuaaug. Tho Chinese historian Ma ^van-lin 
claims to quote one of these priests, Eoei Shin, who in 499 described this 

II, — voiu xxii, 3 d 
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voyage aud the land of Fiisang. Some have claimed that Japan or sojne 
adjacent region was the coast described; others have insisted on Mexico, 
claiming tliat the fusaiig tree was the Mexican maguey plant. _ Among those 
who have believed that the Buddhists actually reached America a thousand 
years before Columbus, and who have claimed to find traces of their residence, 
have been De Guignes,* Neumann,^ Parovey,'" Leland,” and more recently 
Vining;" the vast weight of authority, however, is most decidedly against 
the theory. 

ICELANDIC SAGAS CONCERNING THE IRISH DISCOVERY: GREAT IRELAND 

The next oldest claim, after the Chinese is the Irish. Irish monks and 
colonists were in Iceland as early as the ninth century and there is an Icelandic 
saga which not only claims that the Irish preceded the Norse in Iceland, but 
also describes the fate of the Icelandic chief, Ari Marson, who in the tenth 
century was storm-driven to a land occupied by Irishinon. It was called 
Huitramannaland, i.e. White Man’s Land; or Irland it Mikla, i.e. Ireland the 
Great. He was there detained. 

The story of Ari Marson's voyage is thus quoted by Beamish,P from 
Ari’s ? famous I/andna?»a&oi\’ “Ulf tlie Squinler, son of Hogna the While, 
took all Rcykjancs, between Thorkafjord and Hafraffcll; he maiTicd Bjbvg, 
daughter to Eyvind the Kastman, sister to Helge the Lean; tlicir son was 
AUi the Red, who married Thorbjord, sister to Steinolf the Iliinible; their 
son was Mar of Holum, who married Thorkatla, daughter of Hergil No})vas8; 
their son W'as Ari ; he was driven by a tempest to White Man's Land, which 
some call Great Ireland; it lies to the west in the sea, near to Vinlaiid the 
Good, and VI days’ sailing west from Irelond.'^ Prom tlicncc could Ari not 
get aWay, and was there baptized. The stoi'y was first told Rafu the Limerick 
merchant, who had long lived at Limerick in Ireland. Thus said [also] 
Thorkell Gellerson, that Icelanders had stated, who had hoard Tliorllmi 
.Tarl of the Orkneys relate that Ari was recognised in White Man’s Land, 
and could not get away from thence, but was there much respected.” 

There is an old geographical fragment, quoted by Boami.sh as corroborative 
of the preceding: ^‘Now are there, as is said, .south from Greenland, which 
is iiihabitaled, deserts, iminlmbitated places, and icc-bergs, then the Hkrjcl- 
ings, then Markland, then Vinland the Good; next, and somewhat beliind, 
lies Albania, whicli is White Man’s Land; thither was sailing, formerly, from 
Ireland; there Irishmen and Icelanders recognised Ari the son of Mar and 
ICatla of Reykjanass, of whom nothing had been licard for a long time, and 
who had been made a chief there by the inhabitants,” 

Then them is the romantic story of the Eyrbyggja Snga concerning Bjarni 
Asbraiidson, who having betrayed an Icelandic married woman named ThurUl, 
who bore him a son, was attacked by her husband, Tliorodd, and others, but 
fought off his assailants; finally, for the sake of peace, lie conscnlcd to leave the 
country. He sailed away in 999 a.d. and was never seen there again. But in 
1029 a merchant, Gudleif Gudlangson, was blown to a strange land and there 
fo^d Bjarni Asbrandson among a people who spoke Irish. We quote from 
this quaint saga 

[' “ Vi aiglinff tiesti' fra Irlandi." Hafn''ls of opinion that tlio llguvoa VI Imvo 

arisen tUvonglr mistake oi caralossnoBs of Iho tranBciiUor of the original manuscript which Is 
now lost, and wore orronoouslj' insortod Instond of XX, XI, or porhaps XV, which would hot- 
ter correspond with tho distance ; this mistnko might have easily arisen from a blot or defect in 
that port of the original manuscript.] 
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The Eiirhyggja Saga concerning the Irish Colony 

It happened in the last years of the reign of King Olaf the Saint that 
Gudleif midcvtook a trading voyage to Dublin; but when he sailed from the 
west, intended he to sail to Iceland; ho sailed then from the west of Ireland, 
and met witli nortlioast winds, and was driven far to the west and southwest, 
in the sea, where no land was to bo seen. But it was already far gone in the 
summer, and they mado prayers that they might escape from the sea; and 
it came to pass that they saw laud. 

It was a groat land, but they knew not what land it was. Then took they 
the resolve to sail to the land, for they were weary of contending longer witli 
the violence of the sea. They found there a good liarboiu*’ and when they 
laid boon a short time ou shore, came people to them: tliey knew none of the 
people, but it rather apireai-cd to them that they spoke Irish, Soon came to 
them so great a number that it mado up many hundreds. These men fell 
upon tliem and .seized them all, and bound them, and drove them up the 
country. There were they brought before an assembly, to bo judged. They 
understood so much that some were for killing them but others would have 
tlmm distribulod amongst the inhabitants, and made slaves. 

And wliilc this was going on, saw they, wiicre rode a great body of men, 
and a largo banner Avas borne In llie raid.st. Then thought tlicy that there 
must lx a chief in the troop; but when it came near, saAV they that under the 
banner rode a large and dignified man, who wiis much in years, and who.se 
hair was Avliitc, All present bowed down before the man, and received him 
a.s well an they couUl. Now observed they lliat all opinions and resolutions 
eoncorning their businc.s.s wore submitUid to liis decision. 

Then ordered they this man Gudleif and his corapanions to be brought before 
him, and wlien they had come before tliis man, spoke lie to them in the North- 
ern tongue, and asked tlioui from what country they came. They answoi’ccl 
him that tlie most of thorn wore Icelanders. The man asked which of them 
Avere Icehindor.s. Gudleif said that he was an Icelander. He tlion salutcil 
the old man, and he rcceAvcd it aycU, and asked from what part of Iceland 
lie came. Chidleif said that lie was from that district which bight Borgafjord. 
Tlion inquired ho from Avhat part of Borgafjord ho came, and Gudleif answered 
ju.st as it Avas. Then asked this man about almost every one of the principal 
men in Borgafjord and Breidafjord; and when they talked Ihoicon, inquired 
he minutely about everything, first of Snorri Godi, and his sister Thurid of 
Proda, and most about Kjiirlan her son. 

The people of the country now called out, on the other side, that eoino 
decision should be made about the seamen. After this Avent the great man 
aAvay from thorn, and mimed tAvoIvo of liis men with himself, and they sat a 
long thuo talking. Then wont they to the meeting of the people and the 
old man said to Gudleif: "I and tlio people of the country have talked to- 
gether about your business, and tiio people liavc left the matter to me; but 
I Avill now give yo leave to depart Avhcncc ye will; but although ye may 
think that the summer Ls almost gone, yoL will I counsel ye to remove from 
hence, for hero arc the people not to be trusted, and bad to deal Avith, and 
they think besides that tlio laAVS liavc been broken to tlicir injury." 

Gudleif answered: "What shall we say, if fate permits us to rotuni to 
our OAvn country, who has given u.? this freedom?" Ho ansAVored; "That 
can I not tell you, for I liko not that my relations and foster-brothers should 
make such ii journey hereto, as yo would have mado, if ye had not had the 
benefit of my help; but now is my age so advanced, that I may expect every 
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hour old age to overjjower me; and even if I could live yet for a time, there 
are here more powerful men than me^ who little peace would give to foreigners 
that might come here, although they be not just here in the neighbourhood 
where ye landed." 

Then caused he their ship to be made ready for sea, and was there witli 
them, until a fair wind sprang up, which w'as favourable to take them froiia 
the land. But before they separated took this man a gold ring from his liaiul, 
and gave it into the hands of Gudlcif, and therewith a good sword; tlien said 
he to Gudloif: “If the fates permit you to come to your own country, then 
sliall you take this sword to the yeoman, iCjartan of Proda, but the ring to 
Tiiurid his mother." Gudloif replied: “What shall I .say, about it, as to 
who sends them these valuables?” 

He answered: “Say that he sends them who was a better friend of the 
lady of Frocla, than of her brother, Godi of Helgafell; but if any man there- 
fore thinks that he knows who ha.g owned these articles, then .say these my 
words, that I forbid any one to come to me, for it is the most dangerous 
expedition, unless it liappens as fortunately with others at the landing place 
as with you: but here is the land great, and bad as to harbours, uud in all 
parts may .strangers expect hostility, when it doe.s not turn out as has been 
with you.” 

After this, Gudleif and his people put to sea, and they landed in Ireland 
late in harvest, and were in Dublin for the winter. But in the summer after, 
sailed they to Iceland, and Gudleif delivered over these valuai>los; and people 
held it for certain that this man was Bjorn, the cliampion of Breiclavik, and 
no other account to be mlicd on is there in confirmation of this, exc()pt that 
which is now given here.* 


THB NORSE DISOOVERBRS 

We have given the accovmt of the Irish settlement of Great Ireland, which 
sceptics have thought to be merely some Eui-opcan island. Wo come now to 
the Norse claims which assert that these sea-rovers came to America by way 
of the stepping stone of Iceland, into Greenland, and thenco down tlio coast 
as far as a region where vines grew. It is claimed that the year utter the first 
Norse settlers reached Iceland a Norseman called Gunnbjdm was driven west 
so far that ho sighted a new land. Half a cciiluiy laUtr the Norso adven- 
turers of whom we have already read, found Ireland the Great. 

Next appears the Red Eric, a murderous brawler who loft Norway for his 
country’s good, and later fomicl even Iceland loo jjoaccful for him. .Sent into 
three years’ exile, he went hunting a more congenial shore. Having licard of 
the land that Giinnbjorn had seen, he sailed due west and touud it. Returning 
at the end of his term of banishment he desired to take out coloni.st.s. The 
Saga of Eric the Red credits him with shrewdness, for “he called the hind which 
he had found Greenland, because, quoth he, ' people will be attracted thither 
if the land has a good name.’ ” 

So effective were his stories of the arctic region, that in 986 (?) thirty-five 
ships set forth with him, of which twenty-one were lost on the way. Tiii.s 
was the beginning of genuine coloni.sation. In 999 Eric's son Leif went back 
to Norway and found that Christianity had become the state religion. He 
was converted and took back to Greenland a priest, the first Christian mi.s- 
sioum-y to America. This great and undoubted colonisation of a povtioiv of 
arctic America was doomed to an ultimate failure, and the colonic.s eventually 
di.sappeared. Some have said that the Eskimos began to drive the Nortlnnon 
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out as narly as 1342. Communication with Iceland and the home eountiy of 
Norway ceased entirely in the fifteenth century. All that remains of the 
colony now is a few rums and a few doubtful ronmants of custom or tradition 
among the Eskimos. 

As early as 986, if wc can believe the sagas, one Bjarni Hcrjulfson, set out 
from Iceland for Greenland; but was so beset by north winds and fogs tliat 
he lost his bearings and at last made out a const which did not conform to 
Eric the Red's account of tho mountainous and icy coast of Greenland. 'This 
land was “without mountains and covered with wood." They turned north 
and on their way they saw four different lands and finally reached Greenland, 
wlierc Bjarni gave up sca-faring." Such is the simple detail of the first 
voyage of the Northmen to the western hemisphere. 

Rafn felt that there were sufficient data in the ancient Icelandic geograph- 
ical works to determine tho position of the various coasts and headlands thus 
di.scovcrcd by Bjarni Hcrjulfson. A day's sail was e.stiinated by tlic North- 
men at from twonty-sovon to thirty geographical miles, and the knowledge of 
this fact, together with that of the dii'cction of the wind, tho course steered, the 
appeavanco of tho ehoroa, and other dctivils contained in the narrative itself, 
together with tho more minute dcvseriptioii of the same lands given by suc- 
ceeding voyagers, leave no doubt, according to some writer's, tliat the countries 
tlius discovered by Bjarni Ilorjulfson wore Connecticut, Long Island, Rhode 
Island, Massachu.solts, Nova Sootin, and Newfoundland; and that the date 
of tho expedition i.s determined by tho passage in the preliminary narrative 
which fixes the period of lIorjulfBoii'B settlement at Herjulf’s Ness in Iceland. 
R, G. Haliburton gives a map in whicli Bjarni’s course is marked as entering 
tire St. Lawrence Gulf by tho south, and emerging by the straits of Belle- 
Isle. 

It may, i)crhnp.s, be urged in disparagement of tlie.se discoveries that they 
wore accidental — that lijarni Hcrjulfson set out in search of Gvconland, and 
fell in witii llio eastern coast of North America; but so it was, also, with 
Columbus. 

njnrni had had enough of llic north Atlantic winds, but tho story excited 
Leif, Eric’s son. to hunt that fair shore .scon by Bjarni. About tho year 1000 
ho set out witn thirty-five companions. The old account aa given in the 
.sagas is iiiterosting and important enough to (luote as translated from the 
Codex Flaloyensis or Elatoy Book. Wo have put in footnotes Rofn’s'" shrewd 
guo.‘isos at the identity of the places mentioned, though it is necessary to 
caution the reader that they arc only careful speculations not adhered to by 
many sovorc ciiUc.s.a 

Till!) 9 A(tA op vinbuand TiiH GOOD [Codcx Flotoycnsis) 

The next tiling now to bn related is tliat Bjarni Ilorjulfsoii wont out from 
Greenland, and visited Eric Jarl \i.e. Rod Eric, the earl or jarl], and tho jarl 
received him well. Bjarni told about his voyages, that he had seen uiiknowi 
land.s, and jiooplc thought that ho had shown no curiosity when he had nothmg 
to rolalo nbout those countries; and thus liccanio somowhat a matter of 
reproaoli to him. Bjarni bocame one of the jarl’s courtiers, and came back 
to Greenland the summer nflor. There was now much talk about voyages of 
discovery. Leif, tlio son of Eric the Red, of Brattelid, went to Bjarni Her- 
julfson, and bought the ship of him, a.\Kl engaged men for it, so that there were 
tliirty-five men in all. Leif a-skod his fatlier Eric to bo tlio leader on the 
voyage, Init Eric excused himself, saying that he was pretty well stricken in 
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years, and could nob now, as formerly, hold out all the hardships of the sea. 
There was a southerner on the voyage, hight Tyrker. 

Now prepared they their ship, and sailed out into the sea when they were 
ready, and then found that land fimt which Bjarni had found last. There 
sailed they to the land, and cast anchor, and put off boats, and went ashore, 
and saw there no grass. Great icebergs were over all up the country, but like 
a plain of flat stones was all from the sea to the mountains, and it appeared 
to them that this land had no good qualities. Then said Leif, "We have not 
done like Bjarni about this land, that we have not been upon it; now will I 
give tite land a name, and call it Hclluland [from liella, a flat stone, perhaps 
slate."] Then went they on board, and after that sailed out to sea, and 
found another land; they sailed again to the land, and cast anchor, then put 
off boats and went on shore. 

This land was flat, and covered with wood, and white sands wore far 
around where they went, and the shore was low. Then said Leif, "This land 
shall be named after its qualities, and called Markland (woodland) They 
then immediately returaed to the ship. Now sailed they tliouce into tlie open 
sea, with a northeast wind, and Avere two days at sea before Lluiy saw hind, 
and they sailed thitlicr and came to an island which lay to the oa.stward of 
the land, and went up there, and looked round them in good weather, and 
observed that there was clew upon the grass; and it so happened that they 
touched the dew with their hands, and raised the fingers to the nioutli, ami 
they thought that they had never before tasted juiything so swcot.‘ 

After that they wont to the ship, and sailed into a sound, which liiy between 
the island and a ness (promontory), rvliich ran out to the eastward of the land; 
and then steered westwards past the ness. It was very shallow at ebb Udo, 
and their ship .stood up, so that it was far to see from the ship to tho water. 

But so much did they desire to land that they did not give themselves 
time to wait until tho water again rose under their ship, hut ran at once on 
shore, at a place where a river flows out of a lake: but so soon as the watens 
rose up^ under the .^«p, then took they boats, and rowed to tho ship, ami 
floated it up to the river, and thence into the lake, and there cast anchor, unci 
brought up from the ship their slcin cots, and made their booth.s.’ 

After this took they counsel, and formed the resolution of remaining there 
for tlie winter, ajid built there large houses. There was no want of saliiiou 
either in the river or in the lake, and larger salmon than they had before seen. 
The nature of the country was, as they thought, so good that cattle would not 
require house feeding in winter, for there came no frost in winter, and little 
did the grass wither there. Day and night were more equal tlian in Green- 
land or Iceland, for on the shortest day was tho sun above tho horizon from 
halt past seven in tho forenoon^ till half past four in the afternoon.'' 

But Avhen they had done Avith the house building, Leif said to hi.s com- 
rades; "Noav Avill I divide oiir men into two parts, and have land explored, 


Tbis island appears to hnvQ boon Kantnekot, wboi’o honoy dow Is known to aboiuicl^ and 
ncllulniid find Markland nro cloaily pbomi hy llafn*’*— on tho nnthorifcy of moclorn voyfi^^ors and 
hydrogiaphora, the chief of whom aro quoted in tho preceding notes — to bo Nowfoiindlftnd 
find Nova Scotia. — Beamish 

[’ P’roiii thofio details Ilafii r thinks it ovldonfc tlmtljoif and Ills compfiulons Hhiipod thoir 
conr&Q tliTougli Nan I ticket Bay, beyond the soiit-hwogtorn oxtrcuilty of Hio poninsnla of Oapo 
Ood j Lhenco across tho month of Bii/zarcVs Bny to Seacoii not Passage, ami Lhus up tho Pocassot 
rWoi to Mount Hope Bay, which thoy seem to have takori for a lake.^M 

This would give very nearly tlio latitudoof Mount IIopo Bay, which locnlity Ih provloufily 
pointed out hy tho details xolaUng to the soil and olimato, ntid fully coTresponds with the 
dosorlptious of modoni Iravellors i^| 
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luid Uie half of the men shall remain at home at the house, while the other 
explore the land; but, however, not go further than that they can come home 
in the evening, and they should not separate.” Now they did so for a time 
and Leif changed about, so that the one day he went with them, and the 
other remained at home in the house. Leif was a great and strong man, 
grave and well favoured, therewith sensible and moderate in all tilings, '* 

It Iiappencd one evening that a man of the party was missing, and this 
was Tyrkcr the German. This took Leif much to heart, for Tyrker had been 
long with his father and Jiim, and loved Leif much in his childhood. Leif 
now took liis people severely to task, and prepared to sock for Tyrker, and 
took twelve men with him. But when they had gotten a short way from the 
house, then came Tyrkcr towards them, and was joyfully received. Leif soon 
saw that his foster-father was not in his right senses. Tyrkcr liad a high 
forehead, and unsteady cyesj w'qs frecldcd in the face, small and mean ia 
stature, but excellent in all kinds of artifice. Then said Leif to him: “Why 
wore tliou .so late, my fo.stcrcr, and separated from the party?” 

He now spoke first, for a lon^ time, in German, and rolled his eyes about 
to different sides, and twisted his mouth, but they did not understand what 
ho .said. After a time ho spoke Norsk: “I have not been much hirllicr off, 
hut still have I soinothing new to tell of; I found vinos and gnapes.” “But 
i.s that true, mj? loslorer?” quoth Leif. “Surely is it true," replied he, “for 
I was bred up in a land where there is no want of either vines or grapes.” 
Tliey slept now for the night, but in the morning Leif said to his sailors: 
“ Wo will now sot about two things, in that the one day wo gather grapes, and 
the other day cut vinc.s and fell tree.s, so from thence will bo a loading for my 
ship,” and that was the counsel taken, and it is said their long boat was 
filled with grapes. Now was a cargo cut down for the ship, and when the 
spvini^ came, tlicy got ready, and sailed away, and Leif gave the land a name 
after its (lualities, and callecl it Viiiland.*^ They sailed now into the open sea, 
and had a fair wind until they saw Greenland, and the mountains below 
the jbklcrs. 

Leif was, after that, called Leif the Lucky. Leif had now earned both 
riches and respect. This winter died also Eric the Red. Now was there 
much talk about Leif's voyage to Vinland, and Thorvakl, his brother, thought 
that tho land had been much too little explored. Then said Jjcif to Thorvald: 
"Thou canst go with my ship, brother, if thou wilt, to yinlaiid.” 

Now Thorvald made ready for this voyage with thirty men, and took 
counsel thereon with Leif his brotlicr, Then made they their ship ready, and 
put to sea, and nothing is told of their voyage until lliey fearae to Leif’s booths 
in Vinlaud. There they laid up their ship, and siicnl a pleasant winter, and 
caught fish for their support. But in tho sprmg said Thorvald that they 
.should make ready the .ship, and that some of the men should take the ship's 
long boat round tho western part of the land, and explore there during the 
summer. To them appeared the land fair and woody, and but a short dis- 
tance between tiio wood and the sea, and white sands; there were many 
islaiuls, and much sliallow water. They found ueilher dwellings of men nor 
beasts except upon an island, to the westward, where they found a com-shed 

['It appears by a communication from Dr. ^Yobb, Bccrotary to tibo Dbotlo Island Historical 
Society, wlilcli iaglvon In tliat paifcof worJc ontltlcd yelnstuin i?i Mas- 

saohusseils^ that wild grapo vinc.s of aovoral varloLios, ns "woll ns malzo or Indian corn, and otliov 
obculontH, wore fonml growing in that district, in great prof imlon, wlioii it was drat visited by 
tlio hluiO]ionns, IFonco tho name of Vlnhmd (Viiioland), given to tho country by Leif, a name 
montloiioci by Adam of Jhemon/ and Torfauia,'* as well ns by Pinkerton and Malto Bruri,'® as 
designating l\ country frequently visited by ilm Nortlnnon.i’] 
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of wood, but mauy worlcs of man they foimd not; and they then went back 
and came to Leif’s bootlis in the autumn. 

But the next summer went Thorvald eastward with the ship, and round 
the land to the northward. Here came a heavy storm upon them when off a 
ness, so that they were chiven on sliore, and the keel liroke off from the ship 
and tliey remained hero a long time, and repaired their ship. Then said 
Thorvald to his companions: “Now will I that wo fix up the keel here upon 
the ness, and call it Keelness” (Kjarlness), and so did they. After that they 
sailed away round the eastern sliores of the land, and into the mouths of the 
friths, wliich lay nearest thereto, and to a point of land which stretched out, 
and was covered all over with wood. There they came- to with the ship and 
shoved out a plank to the land, and TJiorvalcl wont up the country, with all 
his companions. He then said: “Hero it is beautiful, and here would I like 
to i‘aisQ my dwelling.” Then went they to the ship, and saw upon the sands 
within the promontory three elevations, and went tliithcr, and saw there three 
skin boats (canoes) and three men under each. 

Then divided they their people, and caught them all, except one, who got 
away with his boat. They killed the other eight, and then wont back to the 
cape, and looked round tnem, and saw some heights inside of the frith, and 
supposed that these were dwellings, After that, so great a drowsiness came 
upon them, that they could not keep awake, and they all fell asleep. Then 
came n shout over them, so that they all awoke. Tlius said the shout : “ Wako 
thoul Thoi'valdl and all thy compaiuons, U thou wilt preserve life, and raturn 
thou to thy ship, with all thy men, and leave the land without delay.” 

Then rushed out from the interior of the frith an innumerable crowd of 
skin boats, and made towards them. Thorvald said then : “ Wo will put out 
the battle-screen, and defend oumclvos as well as wc can, but fight litllo 
against them.” 8o did they, and the Skrmlings * shot at them for a time, but 
afterwards ran away, eacli as fast as he could. Tlicn asked Thorvald his men 
if they bad gotten any wounds; they answered that no one was wounded. 

“I have gotten a wound under the arm,” said he, “for an arrow fled 
between the edge of the ship and the shield, in under my arm, and hero is the 
arrow, and it will prove a mortal wound to me, Now counsel I ye that yc got 
ready instantly to depart, but ye shall bear me to tlrat cape, where I thought 
it best to dwell; it may be that a true word fell from my mouth, that 7 should 
dwell there for a time ; there shall yc bury me, and set up cro.sse.s at my head 
and feet, and call the place Krossaness* forever in all time to como.” Green- 
land was then christiani.sed, but Erie the Red died before Christianity was 
introduced. Now Thorvald died, but they did all things {iccordlug lu liis 
direcVions, and then went away, and returned to their companions, and told 
to each other the tiding, s which they knew, and dwelt there for the winter, and 
gathered grapes and vines to load the ship. But in the spring they jnado 
ready to sail to Greenland and came with their ship in Eriksfjord, and could 
now tell great tklinp to Leif.’-' 

In the season following these events (1005-6), Thornelein, t!:c third son of 
Eric, embarked with his wife Gudvida, in search of the body of Thorvald, 
which they wished to bring back to Greenland. The voyage was mwuccoasfvil. 
They were tos.sed about all summer, and knew not wliither they were driven. 

[' Of Skmlinger^ vnrloiig dofliiitiona hayoboonKlvoti^ anmo autkors aLtvlbuthig it to tko low 
htaturo ot tliQ Eakimos, wko ai'o nlso called SiiHollngnr (diiniiiiitivo mnn) by Icolandin 
authors, and others deducing ifc from to make dry, |n allualon to tlioir wltliorod appoav- 

vnee. Tlw word to cry o«t, hfw also hem given ftfi tke otytnojoffv oC the iorui, froiu 

tlioir Imhit of RhonUng.P] 

TlHbap})Gars to liavo bcoii Capo or Paint Aldooton, according- to Piirii.r] 
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Ifc was winter before they made the western coast of Greenland, where Thorn- 
stein died. In the spring, Gudrida, his wife, i-etunied to the family seat at 
Eriksfjorcl, 

Tlie following year, 1006, is of importance in the history of these expedi- 
tions. In the summer of this year, there arrived in Greenland two ships from 
Iceland. The one was commanded by Thorfinn, surnamed Karlsofne, that 
is, the Hopeful, a wealthy and powerful personage, of illustrious lineage, 
descended from Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Irish, and Scottisli ancestors, 
some of whom were of royal rank. The other ship was commanded by 
Bjarni Grimolfson and Thorhall Garalason. They kept the festival of Yule 
(Christmas) at Eriksfjord. Here Thorfinn became enamoured of Gudrida, 
and espoused her in the course of the winter. 

The discoveries in Vinland were the subject of great interest in the family 
of Eric. Thorfinn was urged by his wife and the other members of the fanoily 
to undertake a voyage to the ncwly-discovercd country. Accordingly, in the 
spring of 1007, he ami hl.s aasociales embarked in their two vessels; and a 
third ship, commanded by Thorvald (who had married Ereydisa, a natural 
daughter of Eric), wa.g Joined to the expedition. The party consisted, in the 
whole, of one himdrod and forty men. They took with them all kinds of live 
stock, intending, if pos.sibIe, to colonise the country. They touched at 
Ilcllulnnd, on their way southward, and found many foxes there. Markland 
also they found stocked with wild animals. 

Proceeding southward, the voyagers made Kjarlness (Cape Cod ?)\ and 
passed trackless deserts and long tracts of sandy beach, which they called 
Furdustrandir. They continued their course until they came to a place, 
where a fritli penetrated far into the couiiliy. Off the mouth of it was nn 
island, past which there ran strong currents, which was also the case farther 
up the frith. On the island thci'c was an immense number of eider-ducks, so 
that it was scarcely possible to walk without treading upon their eggs. They 
called the island btraumey or Stream Isle (Martha's Vineyard?), and the 
frith, Straum Fjords or Stream Frith (Buzzard’s Bay?) ; and on its shores they 
landed and made preparations for a winter's residence. They found the coun- 
try extremely beautiful, and set themselves to explore it in all directions. 

Thorhall, with a party of eight men, look a course northward, in search of 
the sotllcmonts of Leif, at Vinland; but they wore driven by westerly gales 
to the coast of Ireland, and there made slaves, Thorfinn, with the rest ot the 
company, in all one Inuiclrcd and thirty-one men, sailed southward, and 
arrived at a place where a river falls into the sea from a lake. Opposite to the 
mouth of the river wore large islands. They steered into the lake mrd called 
the place Hop (Mount Hope Bay?). On the lo^y grounds they found fields 
covered with wheat growing wild, and on the rising grounds, vines. Here 
they were visited by great numbers of the natives in canoos. These people 
are described as sallow-coloured, ill-looking, with unsightly heads of hair, 
large eyes, and broad cheeks. Thorfinn and his company erected their houses 
a little above the bay and passed the winter there. No snow fell, and the 
cattle found their food in Iho open field. 

In the following spring, 1008, the natives began to assemble in niunbers, 
and open a trade willr the strangers. The articles exchanged were furs on the 
one side, and .strip.s of cloth on the other. In the course of the season, Gudrida, 
the wife of Thorfinn, gave birth to a son, who was called Snorre, and who was 
the first child, of European descent, born in America, and the ancestor of many 


1* Tlio suggosllonH in pMoiilliesos aro by Uafn.’') 
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distinguished personages at the present day, whose descent is lineally traced 
to Thorflnn and Gudrida, in the Icelandic genealogical tables. Among those 
is Thorvaldsen, the great sculptor. 

After other adventin'e.s and contests with the natives, Thovfinn returned 
to Greenland, leaving a part of his company established in the now country. 
After n few years spent in Greenland, Tliorfiim purchased an estate in Iceland, 
in 1015, where he passed the rest of his life, as did Siiorro, his American son. 
After the death of Thorfinn, and the marriage of her sou, Gudrida made a 
pilgrimage to Rome. Tlie family remained distinguished for wealth, influence, 
and intelligence. Thoiiak, the grandson of Suorre, was raised to the Episcopal 
rank, and was of great repute for hia learning. He compiled a code of the 
ecclesiastical law of Iceland, which is still extant; and he i.s very likely to havo 
been the person who committed to Aviiting the Sagas, or traditions of the 
voyages and adventures of which the foregoing narrative is an abstract. 

In the year 1011, the colony in Vinland left by Thorfinn, was joined by 
Helge and Finnboge, two brothera from Iceland, who wore aceompaniod in 
tlieir voyage by Thorvald, and his wife Ercydisa, a daughter of JCric the Hnd. 
This woman excited a quarrel, which proved fatal to about thirty of the 
colonists. Detested for her vices, she was constrained to return to Greenland, 
where she lived despised and dic<l unlamcnlcd. 

Prom tliis period, wc hear no more of the northern colony in America till 
the year 1059, when an Irish or Saxon priest, named Jon or John, wlio had 
preached some time as a mi.ssionary in Iceland, wont to Vinland for the pur- 
pose of converting the colonists to Christianity, where ho was murdered by 
the heathen. A bishop of Greenland, Erik Upsa, afterwards (112]) under: 
took tJio same voyage, for the same purpose, but his suceo.s.s is tmeertain. 
The authenticity of the Icelandic accounts of the discovery and settlement of 
Vinland, wore recognised in Denmark, shortly after this period, by King 
Sweyn Estrithson, Sweno II, in a conversation which Adam of lEomcnGiaa 
with this monarch. 

In. the latter part of the fourteenth century, two Venetian navigatniSj sail- 
ing in the service of a Norman prince of the Orcades, are said to havo visited 
Vinland, and to have found traces of the colony loft by the Nortlmien. Ej-oin 
that time to the discovery of the New World by (Johimbu.s, there was no 
communication — none at least that is known — between it and the north 
of Europe. 

This cireumslanco has induced many to doubt of facLs which havo already 
been related. If, they contend. North America were really discoveu'd and 
repeatedly visited by the Icelanders, how came a country so fertile in eom- 
paiison with that island or with Greenland, or even Norway, to be. so suddc'.uly 
abandoned? Tliis is certainly a dilliculty, but a greater one in our opinion is 
involved in the rejection of all the evidence tliat hn.s boon adduced. The 
history i.s not founded upon one tradition or record, but u[)on many; and it is 
confirmed by a variety of collateral and incidental facts, as well (“Hlabli.shod 
ns any of the contemporary relations upon which historical inquirers are 
accustomed to rely. For relations so numerous and so uniform, for circum- 
stances so naturally and so grapliically described, there must have been some 
foundation. Even fiction does not invent, it only exaggerates. Tlicro Is 
nothing improbable in the. alleged voyages. The Bcandinavians were the best 
navigators in the world, ‘ From authentic and inclubitablo. testimony, wc 

[‘ Tliiit tlioir oagM and (Uving nntnvo Bhmild liivvo (ksiirlisil them nt thie point In liaTiHy 
wmcpivnhlo. Wo inny considnr tlmt Iho woiglit of prolmbilltv iB in fnvoiiv of n NoiMimmi 
uo..<CQiit upon tho const of Uio Ainorlcan inaiiilnnd at sonio point or at novovnl, ljut llio ovidonco 
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loiow that their ships visited every sea. from the Mediterranean to the Baltic, 
from the extremity of the Finland Gulf to the entrance of Davis Strait. 

Men thus familiar with distant seas must have made a greater progress in 
the science of navigation than we generally allow. The voyage from Reykja- 
vik, in Iceland, to Capo Farewell, is not longer than that from the south- 
western extremity of Iceland — once well colonised — to the eastern coast 
of Labrador. 

But does the latter country itself exhibit in modem times any vestiges of a 
higher civilisation than wc slrould expect to find if no Europeans had ever 
visited it? So at least the Jesuit missionaries inform us. They found the 
cross, a knowledge of the stars, a superior kind^pf worship, a more ingenious 
mind among the inlmbitaiils of tlie const which is thouglit to have been 
coloni.scd from Greenland. They even assure us that many Norwegian words 
arc to be found in the dialect of the people. The cau.ses whicli led to the 
destruction of the settlement were probably similar to those which produced 
the same effect in Greenland. 

A handful of colonists, cut off from all communication with the mother 
country, and consequently deprived of the means for repressing their .savage 
neighbours, could not 1)0 expected to preserve always their original character- 
istics. They would oithor be oxLerniiiintcd by hostilities or driven to amalga- 
mate witli the natives: probably both causes led to the unfortunate result. 
The only dilliculty in this subject is that which wc have before mentioned, 
vtz.: the sudden and total cessation of all intercoui’se with Iceland or Green- 
land; and oven tliis must diminish when we remember that in the fourteenth 
century the Norwegian colony in Greenland disappeared in the same manner, 
after a residence in the country of more than three liundrcd years. 

On weigliing the preceding circiiragtances and llio simple and natural 
language in which they are recorded. Cow men not hotir in Italy or Spain will 
deny to the Scandinavians the claim of having been the original discoverers 
of the Now World.?/ 

WHAT CRKDIT IS DUB TO COLUMDUS? 

In many of the cases of alleged discovery, historians can only say: “This 
is not impossible. It is even probable. But it is not supported by genuine 
evidence, except in the case of the Scandinavians. The one certain thing is 
tliat Columbus brought Ameilca into general Euroiican cognisance, and made 
possible tlio great Ilow of colonisation over seas. 

Discovery wa,s iiidccil the fashion of the time. The Portuguese began it 
with the support of Prince Henry, “ tho navigator.” Their wonderful prowess 
has bcim discussed in our history of Portugal. Had Columbu,s not discovered 
America, someone else would certainly have done so soon. But tliis should not 
be allow'cd to diminish his credit. Had Newton not made his general isation on 
gravitation, someone else would ovcntually have reached it. Just ns Darwin 
was about to ))re.scnt to the world his life-lhosis on evolution ho received an 
nlaliorate presentation of the same idea from Alfred Russel Wallace, then in 
(lie Antipodc.s. Iininecliately upon the publication of the two works a deluge 
of cltatio)is appeared showing how ancient the idea was, But whereas 
p]iilosop]ior,s, pooh), and modern sciontlsls had recorded their opinions, 
dreams, and tlicories only as so much learned guess-work, Charles Darwin 

Ik hnrdly lliat wliioli ofitFiliIluhoH woll-ostubllaliorl rooordft, Tho arclimologlcal tiRCOs which avo 
laoklng fiivthor soiUh aro alnindniU In GrconlauU, niul conliriu iu tho moat positive wiiy tho 
Norbo occupnlloii.— •WiN 80 u.'‘] 
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spent ten years piling up evidence based on actual experiment and investiga- 
tion. So it is with Columbus; ancient Greek theories, old-thne poetry, the 
adventures of voyagers unwillingly blown to strange lands and eager only to 
get home again — these were but the smoke that precedes every cannon ball. 

The theory that the world is round dates at least from Py thagovivs. It 
was Columbus alone that determined to prove the sphericity of the globe by 
actual travel: it was ho that spent eighteen long years of travel from court to 
court, suggesting, imploring, bribing, threatening, wrangling, haggling, cajol- 
ing, till he secured his thme ships. It was he that wont fortli to sco what lay 
beyond the western horizon. It was he that hold a mutinous, hysterical, 
superstitious crew under his will by threats, lies, prayers, and bribery. It was 
he that found land, and brought back natives, fruits, metals, maps, facts, 
allurements. 

Columbus could not, of course, explore all ho had discovered; but ho wn.s 
the forerunner of the swarm of oxplomtion that became almost the chief 
industry of the time. It was pitiable that ho should liavc died in the belief 
that he had found India; but his mistake was soon discovered by the rest of 
mankind. 

The personal character of Columbus has been a battle-ground, men like 
Irving* smoothing over his defects and enlarging upon the no greater defects 
of men like Bobadilla; historians like Winsor dealing with his faults uns2)ar~ 
ingly. But it was the old truth that a mnn has “ the defects of his (|ualilios.” 

If Columbus had been less mercenary, ho would not have haggled witli the 
q^ueen, or denied the seaman who first saw land his pcn,sion, or begun tiic 
slave trade as a means of wringing profit from the goldless islands but 
neither would his dream of the wealth that would accrue from finding a 
waterway to India have upheld him in his long poverty and deferment. If 
he had been more rigidly honest and more merciful ho would not have butch- 
ered the wretched natives and earned the bitter hatred of his subordinates 
and the .suspicion of hi.s superiors as ho did; but neither would lie have kept 
two log-books, one of them false, to deceive his crow as to tlic distance tlioy 
had gone — ho would have listened to their prayers, had pity for their anguish 
of terror, and turned back to Spain. His vices were but the other .side of the 
[lendulum swing of the fierce, unending energy that made him the man he 
was, and led him to the deed he did. 

If mercy is shown to his faults, it should also bo shown io tho faults of his 
enemies and his well-meaning oppononUs. It must bo romombored that Co- 
lumbus promised Spain the vast trade of India and China; and gave Siiain a 
savage wildernes.s of naked paupers living in jungles tliat ahsorlicd vast sums 
of Spain's money and great numbora of Spam’s sons. The disappointniout 
was bitter, and a.s Columbus had made his apiical to Spanisli cupidity, hy 
Spanish cupidity he was judged. Tho adventurers returning in rags and 
sickness became beggars for the king’s charity. When they saw tho children 
of Columbus go about in splendour, they jeered at them as “ tho sons of tho 
admiral of Mosquiloland — tliat man who discovered the lands of deceit and 
regret — a region of graves and misery for the hidalgos of Spain.” 

To them Columbus was a failure as a discoverer. Even to us his failure 
as a governor was alisolute and dire. He was the fanatic that docs one great 
service to the world and with it outweighs a myriad mistakes apd crimes 
equally fanatic. 

In this connection occurs a speculation of some irajinrtnnce as indioating < 
that there is actually some progress in liuinan affnins. What would liavo l)(!on 
the result for the world if America had not been discovered till two or three 
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cenUincf) later? It would undoubtedly have been the wonse for Europe in 
many \vay8, particularly for the poor and the oppressed who would have been 
denied the loophole of escape into freedom and ambition and work that was 
in the largest sen, so constructive. It would have delayed the uplifting of the 
common people and the bringing down at least to some extent of the ,solf- 
declarod anointed royaltica. It would have held back the establishment of 
English liberties, to which as before mentioned, the American Revolution eon- 
trilrutcd largely. It would have at least altered the character, and perhaps 
prevented the possibility of the French Revolution, which, for all its excesses, 
was conceived in the spirit of liberty and mercy, and which, after the reaction 
had taken the Napoleonic form and again subsided, undoubtedly contributed 
enormously to the betterment of all European and colonial conditions. The 
later discovery of America after the idea of slavery had been discarded in 
ICiu'ope would have meant much in the history of the United States; it would 
have made unnecessary _ tho war of the Rebellion, with its destruction of 
American sea-tvado and its loss of at least a million men disabled, killed or 
dead of disease. 

The otlicr side of tho picture is the fate of tho wretched aboriginals found 
in America by ICuropeans. The wrongs they suffered can never be atoned for 
to them; tho atrocities wrought against them by the old-world civilisation 
(and later in some degree by the new-world civilisation) are an indelible stain 
on tlie histoi'y of mankind. 

It was in many senses a disaster to tho world tliat America was discovered 
at a period when the Inriuisition was filling hearts with a blood-thirst for 
inllictiiig pain, taking life, and suppressing thought. It was a double dis- 
a.ster that America .should have been discovered by the Spanish in tho very 
midst of tlioir devotion to torture as a fine art, to the revenging of Christ’s 
crucifixion upon tlio Jcw.s of their own day, and to the waging upon the swart 
and heretic race of Moors of n ruthless feud under the alias of a holy war. 
As great good and great evil fought bitterly in the soul of Columbus, so they 
have fought in the results of his discovery. We may now^ take up in some 
detail the account of his origin, his theories, voyages, audthoiv re,sult3, without 
pausing over tho voluminous controversies that qualify almost every possible 
statement concerning his motives and his achievements.® 

STATH OF onoaRArmcAL aciisNCB ; tub spirit op maritime discovert 

A thousand years had passed away since the barbarous nations of tho north 
of Euro ])0 ovortlircw the Roman Empire of the West, and erected new insti- 
tutions upon its ruins; yet tho scionce of geography had made but little 
IR’ogross. Tlic woslorn world was still unknown, and the intercourse between 
Europe and India was carried on tlirough the Red 8ca, The spirit of mari- 
time discovery received its first impulse from the kings of Castile, in the begin- 
ning of tho filtecntli century. Those monarchs, in following up their conquests 
and soltloments in tho Canary Islands, led the way to further navigations 
into the Atlantic, in search of new islands in the west. Hence, also, arose the 
trafiic with tho African const, and tho splendour and wealth of the city of 
Hcvillo, the great mart for slaves and other African productions; and hence 
the extraordinary zeal for nautical adventure along the coast of Andalusia. 

Tlio Rortuguoso, emulous of the glory of their neighbours, entered into the 
same career, and pui’suocl it with such vigour and pei-sevorance^ as to outstrip 
their precur.soi’s, by improving naval science and extending their commerce in 
a surprising manner. Their ships sailed along the western coast of Africa, and 
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at length reachetl the Cape of Good Hope. Curiosity received a new stimulus 
from those discoveries; the boundless ocean of the west offered a wide field 
for speculation. The annals of tlie Egyptians, con toinporary with the most 
ancient human records; the marvellous narratives of Plato, concerning the 
Atlantic island, and its mighty monarchs and nations in the western ocean, 
regained their lost reputation; and tho credit which Alexander the Groat 
gave to the opinion of Anaxavchus, respecting the existence of n now world, 
was now deemed to be well founded. 

These notions spread themselves over Europe, from the period of tho 

Spanish conquest of the Canary Islands, ns 
literature and nautical scionco shed mu- 
tual light on each other. A numlior of 
ancient manuscripts wove brought to light, 
in which many sayings wore found relative 
to several countries, formerly scan or con- 
jectured to exist in tlio Atlantic Ocean. 
Wlittt chiefly impressed the minds of men, 
however, was the largo island, abounding 
with navigable rivers, which, it was said, 
the Carthaginians had discovered at a dis- 
tance from tho continent, the extraordinary 
fertility of which had indneod them to in- 
liabit it; but the govcrnmeiil, afraid that 
this happy colony might eclipse the inntlicv 
country, ordered the BctUera to evacuate it, 
and never to return thither under pain of 
death. 

The book in which this account was 
found bore the name of Avisloth', and its 
authenticity no person dared to doulit. To 
tho narration of this philosopher several 
cnibellishmonts wore added: for in.stancc, 
that seven Spanish bishops, with a num- 
ber of Clu'istians, had lied thithoi|, and 
found an asylum from the perseoutiou td 
thcMoora, tho conqueroi’s of Spain, in the 
eighth century. There were also fabulous, 
but still ciedited accounts of Portuguese 
voyagers who had sailed to tliat island; and 
the settlements were soon represented in books and maps under tlio name of 
the Seven Towns. At last it was reported that of a quantity of earth, brought 
from one of these western harbours, the third part was puvo gold. This idle 
legend stimulated several mariners to set out in pursuit of the ore; and though 
they persisted in vain yet tlicir disappointment was not sufficient to fliscroclit 
the story; on the contrary, it spread still wider, and the island was actually 
ropresenled under the name of Antilla on most of the maps of the fifteenth 
century. 

The island of Brandon was not less I’enowncd and stood higher in fable. 
This name was given to a meteoric appearance which had bcou observccl 
westward of tlie Canary Islands; and which induced the inhabltanL,s of the 
Azores and Madeira, as well as the mariners who sailed to the coast of Africa, 
to fancy that they saw a country, which, however, only existed in their own 
imagination. This gave rise to a number of voyagc.s of discoveiy in tho 
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wesieru ocean, and not n few by the orders of llie court of Portugal. Various 
pretended discoveries were soon represented on the maps as realities. General 
maps of tlie imknown ocean were drawn, _ and filled with painted islands and 
continents which no penson had really visited or even seen. Notwithstanding 
lhi.s, after the mature con.sideration of all authorities, maps, and traditions, 
so little certainty could be attained, nay, even .so little probability, that no 
person would venture to seek discovorica in such a boundless sea, imlesa he 
had yielded himself up wholly to the influence of rash credulity. 

The ancient Carthaginians, the Arabs of the Middle Ages, and the later 
advoiitui'ors of Portugal and Spain, had made researches in vain for this 
purpose. The unsuccessful perseverance of the latter seemed to be an evident 
jjroof that, if tho.se prolondecl western countries were really in existence, they 
were not, however^ situated at a convenient distance from those shores to 
which tho seamen, in the existing slate of navigation, were under the necessity 
of returning. As long iu3 this necessity existed, adventurers dared not risk' a 
distant voyage on the Atlantic wave; nor could they bo expected to persevere 
long cnougli in fruitless, hasardou.*), and cxiicnsive efforts. But now a man 
appeared, who was born for the acliievcmeiit of discoveries of incalculable 
importance to maulcind.co 

TIll'l KAllI.Y lill-’E OF COLUMBUS 

Of the early life of Columbus ‘ little is known. Ho was born m Genoa, 
lie was sent liy his father, Dominico Colombo, to Pavia, the chief seal of 
learning in Italy, to prosecute his studio.s; but those ho broke olf at the age 
of fourteen, to commence his naval career — not, however, before he had 
made extraordinary progress and imbibed a taste for literary cultivation 
which lie preserved during his life. He surpassed his contemporaries in 
geometry, astronomy, and coanography, studios which appear to have boon 
peculiarly congenial to his enlcrpnsing character. Ho took part, it seems, in 
a naval expedition, fitted out at Genoa, by John of Anjou, Duke of Calabria, 
in 1459, against Naples. He subsequently wont to Lisbon, whore his brother 
Bartliolomew found a profitable occupation in constructing sailing-charts for 
navigators. Portugal was at that time wigngcd in promoting geographical 
discovery; and Columbus soon embarked in an arduous voyage to the north, 
in wliicli ho reached tho 73rd degree of north latitude, or, as ho expresses it, 
one hundred degrees beyond the Thule of Ptolemy. He made several other 
voyages to England, it seems, and to the islands possessed by Spain and 
Portugal in tho Western Ocean; he soon became, in consequence, the most 
oxpcrieucc<l navigator of his time. By taking notes of everything he saw, 
comparing them with tlio exi.sling sysLcnis of cosmography, and by drawing 
maps ami constructing glolios he kept his mind intently fixed on the studies 
in which ho was doslinod to olTect so great a revolution. 

While a rosiclcnt in Lisbon, he married Donna Felipa, the claughler of 
Bartolomeo Munnis dc Pcrostrcllo, an Italian cavalier, who had been one of 
the most distinguished navigators under Prince Henry of Portugal, and had 
colonised and governed tho island of Porto Santo. By this marriage Columbus 

[i Tho fninlly immo in Itdlinii Is Colombo ; It wns lalinlacil Into Columbus by liimaolf, In bis 
oai'Uoi lottuM. Ilo la bettor Itno-wn, In Bpnnlah history, us Cbrlstova) Colon, having altered his 
nanio whon ho mnoved to Spain. Tho aato of his birth is nncorlain j it was formerly piacod 
about 1480, but most rocont InvoatigalorH inolino to a lator date. Sixteen towns claim Ibo honor 
of bis nativity, but ho nnmod Cionoa blmsolf. Ills father wna probably a wool conabor. But all 
his oavoot bofoio his Ilrat voyage is rondorod voguo by tho radical dlsoropancloB In the various 
records ] 
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procured access to the charts and papera of Perestrello, and of other expe- 
rienced navigators connected with his wife's family. In liis conversations 
with the able geographers and pilots whom he found in Lisbon, he consulted 
them on the possibility of discovering a western passage to the countries of 
Cathay and Zipangu or Cipango, described by Marco Polo. Tlio theory whicli 
he had already formed on this subject received confirmation by certain facts 
which came to his lcnowlcdge.y 

Pedro Torrea, his wife’s relation, had found, on the coast of Porto Santo, 
pieces of carved wood, evidently not cut with a knife, and which had been 
carried thither by strong westerly wmds; other navigators had picked up in 
the Atlantic canes of an extraordinary size, and many plants not apparently 
helougiiig to the Old World. The bodies of men wore found, thrown by the 
wave.s on the shore of one of the Azores, who had features differing essentially 
from those of Africans or Europeans, and who had evidently come from the 
West. V 


WASHINGTON IRVING’s ACCOUNT OP OOLUMDUS' TRIALS 

It is impossible to determine the precise time wlieu Columbus first con- 
ceived the design of seeking a western route to India. It is certain, however, 
that he meditated it ns eaiTy as the year 1474, thougli as yet it lay crude niul 
uumaturecl in liis mind. This fact, which is of some importance, is suffi- 
ciently established by tiie cori'espondencc with the learned Toscanolli of 
rioreiice, which took place in the summer of that yeai‘. The letter of Tos- 
canclU is in reply to one from Columbus, and applauds the design which lie 
had expressed of making a voyage to tlio west. To demonstrate more clearly 
the facility of arriving at India in that dii’ection, he sent him a map, pro- 
jected partly according to Ptolemy, and partly according to the descriptions 
of Marco Polo, the Venetian. The eastern coast of Asia was depicted in front 
of the western coasts of Africa and Europe, with a moderate space of ocean 
between them, in which were placed at convenient distances Cipango, Antilla, 
and the other islands. This map, by which Columbus sailed on his first 
voyage of discovery, Las Casas ^^4 says he had in his possession at the time of 
writing his history. It is greatly to be regretted that so inlerestuig a docu- 
ment should be lost. It may yet exist among the chaotic lumber of the Spanish 
arcliivos, Few documents of mere curiosity would be more precious. 

ColunabiLs was greatly anhnated by the letter and chart of Tosoanclli, who 
was considered one of the ablest cosmographera of the day. He appears to 
have procured the work of Marco Polo, whicli had boon translated into various 
languages, and existed in manuscript in most libraries. This author gives 
marvellous accounts of the riches of the realms of Cathay and Maiigi, or 
Mnngii, since ascertained to be northern and southern China, on the coast of 
which, according to the map of To.scanelli, a voyager .sailing directly west 
would be sure to arrive. The work of Marco Polo is a key to many parts of 
Columbu.s’ history. In his applications to the various courts, he represented 
the countries he expected to discover as those regions of inexhaiiatihlo wealth 
which the Venetian had described. The territories of the grand khan were 
the objects of hiquiiy in all his voyages; and in his cruisiugs among the 
Antille.?, he was coiitinuafiy flattering himself with the hopes of arriving at 
the opulent island of Cipango, and the coasts of Mangi and Cathay. 

While the design of attempting the discovery in the west was maturing in 
the mind of Columbus, he made a voyage to the north of Europe, Of this we 
have no other memorial than the following passage, extracted by his son, 
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T'ernando,®'^ from one of his letter’s: “In the year 1477, in Eebruary, I navi- 
gated one hundred leagues beyond Thule, the southern part of which is 
seventy-three degrees distant from the equator, and irot sixty-three, as some 

? retond: neither is it situated within the line which includes the west of 
toleray, but is inuch more westerly. Tire English, principally those of 
Bristol, go with their merchandise to this island, which is as large as England. 
■Wlreii I was there, the sea was not frozen, and the tides were so great as to 
rise and fall twenty-six fathoms.” The island thus mentioned is generally 
supposed to have been Iceland, which is far to the west of the Ultima Thule 
of the ancients, as laid down in the map of Ptolemy. 

Colunibus is Duped by the Portuguese Court 

Several more years elapsed, without any decided efforts on the part of 
Columbus to carry his desijjn into execution. He was too poor to fit out the 
armament necessary for so imjiorlant an expedition. Indeed it was an enter- 
prise only to be undertaken m the employ of some sovereign state, which 
could assume dominion over the territories he might discover, and reward him 
with dignities and privileges commensurate to his services. It is asserted that 
ho at one time endeavoured to engage his native comitry, Genoa, in the under- 
taking, but without success. No record remains of such an attempt, though 
it is generally believed, and has strong probability in its favour. His residence 
in Portugal placed him at hand to solicit the patronage of that power, but 
Alfonso, wlio was then on the throne, was loo much engrossed in the latter 
part of his. reign with a war with Spain, for the succession of the princess 
Juana to the crown of Castile, to engage in peaceful enterprises of an expcii- 
sivo nature; the public mind, also, was not prepared for so perilous an under- 
taking. Notwithstanding the many; recent voyages to the coast of Africa 
and tlie adjacent islands, and the introduction of the compass into more 
general use, navigation was still shackled with impediments, and the mariner 
rarely ventured far out of sight of laud. 

Discovorjr advimcod slowly along the coasts of Africa, and tlvo mariners 
feared to cruise far into the southern hemisphere, with the stars of which they 
were totally imacquainled. To such nmn, the project of a voyage directly 
westward, into tlio midst of that boundless waste, to seek some visionary 
land, appeared as extravagant as it Avould be at the present day to launch 
forth in a balloon into the regions of space, in quasi of some distant star. 
The lime, however, was at liaud that was to extend the sphere of navigation. 
The ora was propitious to the quick advancement of knowledge. The recent 
invention of the art of printing enabled men to communicate rapidly and 
extensively their ideas and discoveries. It drew forth learning from libra- 
ries and convents, and brought it familiarly to the reading desk of tlie student. 
There wa.s, henceforth, to be no retrogression in knowledge, nor any pause 
in its career. Every step in advance was immediately, and simultaneously, 
and widely promulgated, recorded in a thousand forms, and fixed forever. 
There could never again bo a dark ago; nations might shut their eyes to the 
light, and sit in wilful darkness, but they could not trample it out^ it would 
still shine on, dispensed to happier parts of the world, by the diffusive powers 
of the press. 

At this juncture, in 1481, a monarch ascended, the throne of Portugal, of 
different ambition from Alfonso, John II, or Joilo, then in the twenty-fifth 
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covcries had conferred great glory upon Portugal, but as yet they had l^een 
expensive rather than profitable. The accomplishment of the route to India, 
however, it was expected would repay all cost and toil, and open a source of 
incalculable wealth to the nation. The project of Prince Henry, which had now 
been tardily prosecuted for half a century, had excited a curiosity about the rc- 
mo te parts of Asia, and revived all the accounts, true and fabulous, of travellers. 

Impatient of the slowness with which his discoveries advanced along the 
coast of Africa, and of the impediments which every cape and promontory 
presented to nautical enterprise, Joilo H called in the aid of science to devise 
some means by which greater scope and certainty might be given to naviga- 
tion. His two physicians, Hodengo and Joseph, the latter a Jew, the most 
able astronomers and cosmographers of his kingdom, together with tho cele- 
brated Martin Behaim, entered into a learned consultation on the subject. 
The result of their conferences and labours was the application of tho astrolabe 
to navigation, enabling the seaman, by the altitude of the sun, to ascertain his 
distance from the equator. This instrument has since been improved and 
modified into the modern quadrant, of which, even at its first introduction, it 
possessed all the essential advantages. 

It is impossible to describe tho effect produced upon navigation by this 
invention. It cast it loose at once from its long bondage to tho huid, and sot 
it free to rove the deep. The mariner now, instead of coasting the shores like 
the ancient navigators, and, if driven from tho land, groping his way back in 
doubt and apprehension by the uncertain guidance of the stars, might adveii- 
ture boldly into unknown seas, confident of being able to trace his course by 
means of the compass and the astrolabe. 

It was shortly after this event, which had prepared guides for discovery 
across the trackless ocean, that Columbus made the first attempt, of which 
we have any clear and indisputable record, to procure royal patronage for Ids 
enterprise. Encouraged^ by tlic liberality, and by the anxiety evinced by 
King Joao II to accomplish a passage by sea to India, Columbus obtained an 
audience of that monarch, and propo.scd, in caso the Icing would furnish 1dm 
with ships and men, to undertake a shorter and more direct route than that 
along the coast of Africa. His plan was to strike directly to the west, across 
the Atlantic. He then unfolded his hypothesis with respect to tho extent of 
Asia, describing also the inimease riches of the island of Cipango, tho first land 
at which he expected to arrive. Of this audience we have Wo accounts, 
written in somewhat of an opposite spirit; one* by his son Fornando,^ tho 
other by Joao de Barrosffff the Portuguese historiographer. It ig curious to 
notice the different views taken of the same tran.saction by the enthusiastic 
Boiijand by the cool, perhaps prejudiced, historian. 

The king, according to Fernando, listened to his father with great attention, 
but was discouraged from engaging in any new scheme of tho kind, by the cost 
and trouble already sustained in exploring the route by the African coast, 
which ns yet remained unaccomplished. His father, however, supported hia 
proposition by such excellent reasons that the king was induced to give his 
consent. The only difficulty that remained was tho terms; for Columbus, 
being a man of lofty and noble sentiments, demanded high and honourable 
titles and rewards, to the end, says Fernando, that he might leave behind him 
a name and family worthy of his deeds and merits. 

Barros, on the other hand, attributes the seeming acquiescence of tho king 

[* It is to I>o noted tlmt there is dispute ss to tho authenticity of this life of CoIuvnhUB hy 
his son. Many critics, auoli ae Harrlase, ff bnvo claimed that Uo did not write it, 'i’his sooptl- 
ciam ifl not, howoveij hy any moaua unWotflid,} 
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merely to the importimities of Columbus. He considered him, says the his- 
torian, a vain-glorious man, fond of displaying his abilities, and given to 
fantastic fancies, such as that respecting the island of Cipango. But in fact, 
this idea of Columbus being vain, was taken up by the Portuguese writers in 
after years; and as to the island of Cipango, it was far from being considered 
chimerical by the king, who, as shown by his mission in search of Prester Jolm, 
was a ready believer in these travellci's’ tales concerning the East. The 
reasoning of Columbus must have produced an effect on the mind of the 
monarch, since it is certain that he refciTed the proposition to a learned junto, 
charged with all matters relating to maritime discovery. 

Tliis scientific body treated the project as extravagant and visionary. 
Still the king does not appear to have been satisfied. According to his histo- 
rian Vasconcellos,^'^‘ he convoked his council, composed of prelates and persons 
of tlio greatest learning in the kingdom, and asked their advice, wliether to 
adopt this new route of discovery, or to pursue that which they had already 
opened. The project of circumnavigating Africa was prosecuted with new 
ardour and triumphant success: the proposition of Columbus, however, was 
generally condemned by the council. 

Seeing that King Jofio still manifested an inclination for the enterprise, it 
was suggested to him by the bisliop of Ceuta that Columbus might be kept in 
suspense while a vessel, scci-clly dispatched in tlie direction he should point 
out, might ascertain whether there were any foundation for his theory. By 
this metms all its advantages might be secured, without committing the dignity 
of the crown by formal negotiations about what might prove a mere chimera. 
King Joito, in an evil hour, had the weakness to permit a stratagem so incon- 
sistent with his usual justice and magnanimity. Columbus was required to 
furnish, for the consideration of tho council, a. detailed piw\ of his proposed 
voyage, with the charts and documents according to which he intended to 
shape his course. Those being procured, a caravel was dispatched with the 
osten.sible design of carrying provisions to the Cape Vcrcl islands; but with 
private instructions to pursue the designated route. Departing from those 
islands, the caravel stood wcstwanl for several days, until the weather became 
stormy; when the ])ilots, seeing nothing but an immeasurable waste of wild 
tumbling waves still extending before them, lost all courage, and put back, 
ridiculing the project of Columbus as extravagant and irrational. 

This unworthy attempt to defraud him of his enterprise roused the indig- 
nation of Columbus, and he declined all offem of King Jofio to renew the nego- 
tiation. The death of his wife, W'hich had occurred some time previously, 
liad dissolved tlie domestic tie rvhich bound him to Portugal; he determined, 
thoroforo, to abandon a country whem he had been treated with so little faith, 
and to look el.scwhcrc for patronage. Before his departure, he engaged his 
brother Bartholomew to cany proposals to tlie king of England, though he 
docs not appear to have entertained gmat hope from that quarter — England 
by no means possessing at the time the spirit of nautical enterprise which has 
since distinguished licr. The great reliance of Columbus was on his own 
personal exertions. 

It was towards the end of 1484 that he loft Lisbon, taking with him his son 
Diego. His departure had to bo conducted witli secrecy, lest, as some assert, 
it fthouhl Ix! prevented by King Joito; but lest, as others surmise, it should be 
provciitod by his croditora.^ Like many other great projectors, while engaged 

ThI.s fmmiao in founded on a letter from King Jono to Columbus, written some years 
after wards, inviting him to return to Portiigiil, and nssurlng him against arrest on account of 
wny process, civil or criminal, that might ho pending against him* Bee Navarroto.^'J 
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upon schemes of vast benefit to mankind, he had suffered liis own affairs to 
go to ruin, and was reduced to struggle hard with poverty; nor is it one of the 
least interesting circumstances in his eventful life that he had, in a manner, 
to beg liis way from court to court, to offer to piaaces the discovery of a 
world. 


Columbus in Spain ( lJi.86~lJi9^ A.d.) 

The immediate movements of Columbus on leaving Portugal arc involved 
in uncertainty. It is said that about this time he made a proposition of his 
enterprise, in person, as he had formerly done by letter, to the government of 
Genoa. The republic, however, was in a languishing decline, and embar- 
rassed by a foreign war. Thus Genoa, disheartened by her reverses, shut her 
ears to the proposition of Columbus, which might have elevated her to tenfold 
splendour, and perpetuated within her grasp the golden wand of commerce. 
While at Genoa, Columbus is said to have made arrangements, out of his 
scanty moans, for the comfort of his aged father. It is also affirmed that about 
this time he carried his proj)osal to Venice, whore it declined on nccoimt of 
the critical state of national affairs. This, howevci\ is merely traditional, and 
unsupported by documentary evidence. The first nrm and indisputable trace 
wo have of Columbus after leaving Portugal, is in tlio south of Spain, in 1485, 
where we find him seeking his fortune among the Spanish nobles, several of 
whom had vast pos,scssions, and oxcrcised almost indopondont sovereignty in 
their domains. 

Columbus had many interviews with the cluko of Medina Sidonia, who was 
templed, for a time, by the splendid prospects held out; but thoir very 
spleudour Uwew a colouring of iiuprobabiUty over the enterprise, and he 
rejected it as the dream of nii Italian visionary. The duke of Medina Ccli 
was likewise favourable at the outset, but ho suddenly changed his mind. 
Pinding, however, that Columbus intended to make his next application to 
the king of Prance, and loth that on enterprise of such importance should bo 
lost to Spain, the duke wi’ote to Queen Isabella, recommending it strongly to 
her attention. The queen made a favourable reply, and rcquo,sled that 
Columbus might be sent to her. He accordingly set out for the Spani.sh court, 
then at Cordova, bearing a letter to the queen from the duke, soliciting that, 
in case the expedition should be carried into effect, he might have n share in 
it, and the fitting out of the armament from his port of St. Mary, os a recom- 
pense for having waived the enterprise in favovu’ of tho crown. 

The time when Columbus tlius sought his fortunes at the court of Spain 
coincided with one of the most brilliant periods of the Spanish monarchy. The 
union o£ the kingdoms of Aragon and Castile, by the marriage of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, had con.solidalod the Christian power in tho peninsula, and put 
an end to those internal feuds, which had so long distracted the country, and 
insured the domination of the Moslems. Tlio whole force of united Spam was 
now exerted in the chivalrous enterprise of the Moorish conqno.sL. Ferdinand 
and Isabella, it has been remarked, lived together not like man and wife, whose 
estate.s are_ common, under the orders of the husband, but like two monarchs 
strictly^ allied. They had separate claims to sovereignty, in virtue of thoir 
respective kingdoms; they had separate councils, and were often distant from 
each other in different parts of their empire, each exercising the royal author- 
ity. Yet they were .so happily united by common view.s, common inlorcsls, 
and a great deference for each other, that this double administration never 
prevented a unity of purpose and of action. All acts of sovereignty were 
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exccuLccl in both their names; all public writings were subscribed with both 
their signatures; their likenesses were stamped together on the public coin; 
and the royal seal displayed the united arms of Castile and Amgon. 

Wlien Columbus arrived at Corclovaj he was given in charge to Alonzo de 
Quintanilla, comptroller of the treasury of Castile. This was an unpropitious 
moment to urge a suit like that of Columbus. In fact the sovereign,? had not 
a moment of leisure throughout this eventful year. 

Willie tlius lingering in idle suspense in Cordova, he became attached to a 
lady of the city, Beatrix Enriquez by name, of a noble family, though in 
reduced circumstances. Their connection was not sanctioned by marriage; 
yet ho cherished sentiments of respect and tenderness for her to his dying day. 
yiie was the mother of his second son, Eernando, born in the following year 
(1487), whom ho always treated on terms of perfect equality with his legiti- 
mate son Diego, and who after his death became his historian. 

In the winter, Columbus followed the court to Salamanca, Here hi,s 
zealous friend, Alonzo do Quintanilla, exerted his influence to obtain for him 
the countenance of the celebrated Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, archbishop of 
Toledo and grand cardinal of Spain, This was the most important personage 
about the court; and was facetiously called by Peter Martyr, the “third king 
of Spain." Through hLs representations Columbus at length obtained admis- 
sion to tlio royal presence. Wo have but scanty particulars of this audience, 
nor can wo ascertain whether Queen Isabella, was present on the occasion; 
tlie contrary scorns to bo most probably the case. 

Ferdinand was cool and wavy, and would not trust his own Judgment. He 
determined to take tlio opinion of the most learned men in the kingdom, and 
to be g\iidctl by their decision. Fernando de Talavcra, prior of the monastery 
of Prado and confe,ssor of the queen, one of the most erudite men of Spain, and 
high in the royal confidence, was commanded to aiwemble the most learned 
astronomovs and eo,smograpl)ors for the purpose of holding a eonferenec with 
Columbus, and examining him as to the grounds on which he founded his 
proposition. After they had informed tliemselvcs fully on the subject, they 
wore to consult together, and make a report to the sovereign of their collective 
opinion. 


Cohimh^is Before the Council of Salamanca, 

Tlio interesting conference relative to the proposition of Columbus took 
jilacc in Salamanca, tlie great scat of learning in Spain. It was held in the 
Dominican convent of St. Stephen, in whicli he was lodged and cntertaineil 
with great hospitality during tho course of the examination. Religion and 
science were at tliat time, and more especially in that country, closely asso 
ciated. The treasures of learning were immured in monasteries, and the 
professova’ chairs were exclusively filled from tlic cloister, Tho domination 
of the clergy extended over the state os well as the chureh, and posts of honour 
and influence at court, with the exception of hereditary nobles, were almost 
entirely confined to ecclesiastics. The ora was di.slingiushed for tho revival 
of learning, Imt still more for the prcvfvlencc of religious zeal, and Spain sur- 
pa,sscd all other countries of ChristeiKlom in the fervour of her devotion. The 
Inquisition had just been established in that kingdom, and every opinion that 
savoured of heresy exposed its owner to odium and persecution. 

Such was tho period when a council of clerical sages was convened in the 
collegiate convent of St. Stephen, to investigate the new theory of Columbus. 
It wjis composed of professors of astronomy, geography, mathematics, and 
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other branches of sciencei together with various dignitaries of the churchy aucl 
learned friars. Before this erudite assembly, Columbus presented himself to 
propound and defend his conclusions. Columbus appeared in a most unfa- 
vourable light before a scholastic body: an obscure navigator, a member of 
no learned inatitution, destitute of all the trappings and circumstances which 
sometimes give oracular authority to dulness, and depending upon the mere 
force of natural genius. Some of the junto entertained the popular notion 
that he was an adventurer, or at best a visionary; and others had that morbid 
impatience of any innovation upon established doctrine, which is apt to grow 
upon dull and pedantic men in cloistered life. What a striking spectacle must 
the hall of the old convent have presented at this memorable conference 1 
A simple mariner, standing forth in the midst of an imposing array of pro- 
fessors, h’iars, and dignitaries of the church; maintaining his theory with 
natural eloquence, and, as it were, pleading the cause of the New World. 

Several of the objections proposed by this learned body have been handed 
down to us, and have provoked many a sneer at the expense of the University 
of Salamanca; but they arc proofs, not so much of the peculiar deficiency of 
that institution, as of the imperfect state of science at the tlmo, and the 
manner in which knowledge, though rapidly extending, was still impeded in 
its pi'ogrcss by monastic bigotry. 

Thus, at the voiy threshold of the discussion, instead of geographical 
objections, Columbus was assailed with citations from the Bible and the Testa- 
ment: the book of Genesis, the psalms of David, the prophels, the oi)istlc.s, 
and the gospels. To these were added the expositions of various saints ami 
reverend commentators: St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, St. Jerome and 
St. Gregory, St. Basil and St. Ambrose, and Lactautius Finnianus, a redoubted 
champion of the faith. Doctrinal points were mixed up with philosophical 
discussions, and a mathematical demonstration was allowed no weight, if it 
appeared to clash with a text of Scripture, or a commentary of one of the 
fathers. Thus the poasibility of antipodes, in the southern hemisphere, an 
opinion so generally maintained by the wisest of the ancients, as to be pro- 
nounced by Plinj^/J the great contest between the learned and the ignorant, 
became a stumbling-blocic with some of the sa^es of Salamanca. Several of 
them stoutly contradicted this fundamental position of Columbus, supporting 
themselves by quotations from Lactantius and St. Augustine, who were con- 
sidered in those days as almost evangelical authority. But, though iheso 
writers were men of consummate erudition, and two of the greatest luminaries 
of what has been called the golden ago of eccIosiasUcal learning, yet their 
writings were calculated to perpetuate darkness in respect to the sciences. 

The passage cited from Lactantius*^ to confute Columbus, is In a strain of 
gross ridicule, unworthy of so grave a theologian. '‘Is there any one so fool- 
ish,” he asks, "as to believe that there are antipodes with their feet opposite 
to ours; people who walk with their heels upward, and their heads hanging 
down? That tlicre is a part of the world in which all things arc topsy-turvy : 
where the trees grow with their branches downward, and where it rains, hails, 
and snows upward? The idea of the roundness of the earth,” he adds, "was 
the cause of inventing this fable of the antipofles, with their heols in tlio air; 
for these philosophers having once eiTcd, go on in their absurdities, defending 
one with another.” 

Objections of a graver nature wem advanced on the authority of St. 
Augustine. He pronounces the doctrine of antipodes to bo incompatible 
with the historical foundations of our faith; since to assert that there were 
inhabited lands on the opposite side of the globe would bo to maintain that 
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there were nations not descended from Adam, it being impossible for them 
to have passed the intervening ocean. This would be, therefore, to discredit 
the Bible, which expressly declares that all men are descended from one com- 
mon parent. Such were the unlooked-for prejudices which Columbus had to 
encounter at the very outset of his conference. To his simplest proposition, 
the spherical form of the earth, were opposed figurative texts of Scripture. 
They observed that in Psalm 104, verse 3, the heavens are said to be extended 
like a hide, that is, according to commentators, the curtain or covering of a tent 
which, among the ancient pastoral nations, was formed of the hides of animals; 
and that St. Paul, in his Emstle to the Uehrms, compares the heavens to a 
tabernacle, or tent, extended over the earth, which they thence inferred must 
bo flat. 

Columbus, who ivas a devoutly religious man, found that he was in danger 
of being convicted not merely of error but of heterodoxy. Others more versed 
in science admitted the globular form of the earth, and the possibility of an 
opposite and habitable licmisphere; but they brouglit up the chimera of the 
ancients, and maintained that it would bo impossible to arrive there, in con- 
sequencG of the insupportable heat of the torrid zone. Even granting this 
could bo passed, they observed that the circumference of the earth must be so 
great as to require at least three years to the voyage, and those who should 
undertake it must perish of hunger and tliimt, from the impossibility of cariy- 
ing provisions for so long a period. He was told, on the authority of Epicurus, 
that admitting the earth to be spherical, it was only inhabitable in the northern 
hcmispliore, and in that section only was canopied by the heavens; that the 
opposite half was a chaos, a gulf, or a mere waste of water. Not the least 
absurd objection advanced was, that should a sliip even succeed in reaching 
in this Avay, tlie extremity of India, she could never get back again; for the 
rotundity of the globe would present a kind of mountain, up which it would 
bo impossible for her to sail with the most favourable wind. Such are spec- 
imens of the eiTons and prejudices, the mingled ignorance and erudition, and 
the pedantic bigotry, with which Columbus had to contend throughout the 
examination of his theory. Can we wonder at the difficulties and delays 
which ho experienced at courts, when such vague and crude notions were 
entertained by the learned men of a university? 

Tlicrc wove no doubt objections advanced more cogent in their nature, and 
more worthy of tliat (listinguiahed university. It is but justice to add, also, 
that the replies of Columbus had great weight with many of his learned exam- 
iners. In answer to the Scriptural objections, he submitted that the inspired 
writers were not speaking technically na casmographers, but figuratively, hi 
languago addressed to all comprehensions. The commentaries of the fathers 
ho treated with deference as pious homilies, but not ns pliilosophical proposi- 
tions which it was necessary either to admit or refute. The objections drawn 
from, ancient philosophora he met boldly and ably upon equal terms; for he 
was deeply studied on all points of cosmography. Ho showed that the most 
illustrious of those sages believed both hemispheres to bo inhabitable, though 
they imagined that the torrid zone precluded communication: and he obvi- 
ated condusively that difficulty; for he had voyaged to St, George la Mifia 
in Guinea, almost under the equinoctial line, and had found that region not 
merely traversable, but abounding in population, in fruits and pasturage. 

When Columbus took his stand before this learned bodyj he had appeared 
the plain and simple navigator; somewhat daunted, perhaps, by the greatness 
of his task, and the august nature of his auditory. But he had a degree of 
religious fooling which gave him a confidence in the execution of what he con- 
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ceivecl hia great errand, and he was of an ardent temperament that became 
heated in action by its own generous firoa. Las Casas, ^ and others of his 
contemporaries, have spoken of his commanding person, liis elevated de- 
meanour, his air of authority, his kindling eye, and the persuasive intonations 
of his voice. How must they have given majesty and force to his words, as, 
casting aside hig maps and charts, and discarding for a time his practical and 
scientific lore, his visionary spirit look fire at the doctrinal objections of his 
opponents, and he met tliem upon their own ground, pouring forth those mag- 
nificent texts of Scripture, and those mysterious predictions of the prophets, 
which, in his enthusiastic moments, he considemd as types and annun- 
ciations of the sublime discovery which he proposed! One groat dinicuity 
was to reconcile the plan of Columbus with tiio cosmography of Ptolemy, to 
which all scholars yielded implicit faith. How would the most onlightenod of 
those sages have been astonished, had any one apprised them that the man, 
Copernicus, was then in existence, whose solar system should reverse the grand 
theory of Ptolemy, which stationed the earth in the centro of thoimivorsol 


Columbus the Victim of Spanish Frocrasiinalion 

The Castilian court departed from Salamanca early in the spring of 1487 
and repaired to Cordova, to prejiarc for the mcmorablo camiiaigu against 
Malaga. Fernando de Talavcra, later Bishop of Aviliv, accompauied the 
queen as her confessor, and as one of her spiritual counseJlom in the coneoriis 
of the war. The consultations of the board at Salamanca wore inlcirruptod 
by this event, before that learned body could come to a dooi.sinn, and for a 
long time Columbus was kept in suspense, vainly awaiting the report that was 
to decide the fate of liis application. 

It has genorally been supposed that the several years which ho wasted in 
irksome solicitation, wem spent in the drowsy and monotonous attendance 
of antechambers; but it apirears on the contrary, that they wove oftem passed 
amidst scenes of peril and adventure, and that, in following up his suit, he was 
led into some of the most 8lrikh}g situations of this wiki, rugged, im cl mmm- 
tainous war. Several times he was summoned to attend couferoncea in the 
vicinity of the sovereigns, when besieging cities in the very heart of the Moorish 
dominions; but the tempest of warlike affaire, which humed the court from 
place to place and gave it all the bustle and confusion of a camp, prevented 
those conferences from taking place, and swept away all concprn.s that were 
not immediately connected with the war. Whenever the court had an inter- 
val of leisure and ropo,se, there would again be manifested a dispo.Hilion to con- 
sider his proposal, but the hurry and tempest would again return and the 
question he again swept away. 

Wearied and discouraged by these delays, ho began to think of applying 
elsewhere for patronage, and appears to have commenced negotiations with 
King Jofio II for a return to Portugal. He wrote to that monarch on the 
subject, and received a letter in reply dated the 20tli of March, 1488, inviting 
him to return to his court, and as-suring him of protection from any .suits of 
either a civil or criminal nature, that might Ire pending against him. He 
reeoived, also, a letter from Henry VII of England, inviting liim to that 
country, and holding out promises of encouragement. There mu.st have been 
strong hopes, authorised about this time by the conduct of the Spanish sov- 
ereigns, to induce Columbus to neglect these invitations; and wo find ground 
for such a supposition in a memoraiidmn of a sum of money paid to him by the 
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treasurer Gonzalez, to enable him to comply -with a summons to attend the 
Castilian court. 

During this long coume of solicitation he supported himself, in pai-t, by 
making maps and charts, and was occasionally assisted by the purse of the 
worthy friar Diego de Deza. It is due to the sovereigns to say, also, that 
whenever ho was summoned to follow the movements of the court, or to attend 
any appointed consultation, he was attached to the royal suite, and lodgings 
were provided for him and sums issued to defray his expenses. During all 
this time he was exposed to contimial scoffs and indignities, being ridiculed by 
the light and ignorant as a mere dreamer, and stigmatised by the illiberal as 
an adventurer. The very children, it is said, pointed to their foreheads as he 
passed, being taught to regard him as a kind of madman. The summer of 
1490 passed away, but still Columbus was kept in tantalising and tormenting 
suspense. The subsequent winter was not mom propitious. He was wearied, 
if not incensed, at the repoated postponements he had experienced, by which 
several yoais had been consumed. He now pressed for a decisive reply with 
an earnestness that would not admit of evasion. Femando de Talavera, 
therefore, was called upon by the sovereigns to hold a definitive conference 
with the scientific men to whom tho pj’ojocl had boon roforred, and to make a 
report of their decision. The bishop tardily complied, and at length rcportocl 
to their majesties, as tho general o))inion of the junto, that the proposed 
scheme was vain and irapo.saiblc, and that it did not become such groat princes 
to engage in an entorpi'iso of the Idnd on such weak grounds as had been 
advanced. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable report, the sovereigns were unwilling 
to close tho door upon a project which might be productive of such important 
advantages. Fernando do Talavera was commanded to inform Columbus, who 
was still at Cordova, that the groat cams anti expenses of the wars rendered it 
jmpo,ssible for the sovereigns to engage in any new enterpilse; but that when 
the war was concluded they would liavc both time and inclination to treat 
with him about what ho proposed. This was but a starved reply to receive 
after so mau}'^ days of weary attendance, anxious expectations, and deferred 
hope; Columbus was unwilling to receive it at second hand, and repaired 
to the court at Seville to learn his fate from tho lips of tho sovereigns. Their 
reply was virtually the same, declining to engage in tho enterprise for the 
present, but holding out hopes of patronage when relieved from the cares 
and expenses of the war. denouncing all further confidence, therefore, in 
vague promises, which had .so often led to disappointment, and giving up all 
hopes of countenance from the throne, he turned his back upon Seville, indig- 
nant at the thoughts of having been beguiled out of so many irrocious years of 
waning existence. 


Columbus Turns His Back on the Court 

About half a league from the little sea-port of Palos do Moguer in Anda- 
lusiva tliore stood, and continues to stand at tlio present day, an ancient con- 
vent of Franciscan friars, dedicated to Hanta Maria clc Ilabida. One clay a 
stranger on foot, in humble guise, Imt of a distinguished air, accompanied by a 
.small boy, stopped at the gate of tiro convent, and asked of the porter a little 
bread and water for his cliild. Wliile receiving this humble refreshment, tho 
prior of the convent, Juan Perez do Mareliena, happening to pass by, was 
struck with the appearance of the stranger, and observing from his air and 
accent that ho was a foreigner, entered into convereation with him, and soon 
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learned the particulars of hia story. Tliat stranger was Columbus. He was 
on his way to the neighbouring town of Huelva, to seek hia brother-in-law, who 
had man'ied a sister of his deceased wife. 

The prior was a man of extensive information. He was greatly interested 
by the conversation of Columbus, and struck with the grandeur of his views. 
When he found, however, that the voyager was on the point of abandoning 
Spain to seek patronage in the court of France, and that so important an enter- 
prise was about to be lost forever to the country, tire patriotism of the good 
friar took the alarm. Several conferences took place at the convent, at which 
several of the veteran mariners of Palos were present. Among these was 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon, the head of a family of wealthy and cxixrienccd navi- 
gators of the place, celebrated for their adventurous expeditious. Facts were 
related by some of these navigators in support of the tlieory of Columbus. In 
a word, his project was treated with a deference in the quiet cloisters of La 
Eabida and among the seafaring men of Palos which had been sought in vain 
among the sages and philosopher of tho court. Martin Alonzo Pinzon, 
especially, was so convinced of its feasibility that he offered to engage in it 
with purse and person, and to bear the expenses of Columbus in a renewed 
application to the court. 

Isabella had always been favourably disposed to the proposition of Colum- 
bus. _ She wrote in reply to a letter from Juan Perez, requesting that ho would 
repair Immediately to the court, leaving Christopher Columbus in confident 
hope until lie should hear further from lier. She was moved by the repre- 
sentations of Juan Perez. Tho queen requested that Columbus might be 
again sent to her, and, with the kind considcratoness which characterised her, 
bethinking herself of his poverty, and his humble plight, ordered that twenty 
thousand maravodiea [about £14 and equivalent to £43 to-day] in florins 
should be forwarded to him, to boar his travelling exponsce, to provide him 
with a mule for his journey, and to furnish him with decent raiment, that ho 
miglit make a respectable appearance at tho court. 

When Columbus arrived nb tlie court, he experienced a favourable recep- 
tion, and was given in hospitable charge to his steady friend Alonzo do Quinta- 
nilla, the accountant-general. The moment, however, was too eventful for 
his business to receive immediate attention. He arrived in time to witnes.? 
the memorable surrender of Granada to tho Spanish arms. Ho behold 
Boafadil, the last of the Moorish kings, sally forth from tho Alhambra, and 
yield up the keys of that favourite seat of Moorish power; while tlio king and 
queen, with all the chivalry, and rank, and magnificence of Spain, moved for- 
ward in proud and solemn procession, to receive this token of submission. It 
was one of tho most brilliant triumplis in Spanish history. After nearly eight 
hundred yeai’s of painful strugglo, the croacont was oomplololy oast down, tho 
cross exalted in its place, and tho standard of Spain was soon floating on tho 
highest tower of the Alhambra. The whole court and army wore abandoned 
to jubilee. 

The war with the Moors was at an end, Spain was delivered from its 
intruders, and its sovereigns might securely turn their views to foreign enter- 
prise. They kept their ^yo^d with Columbus, Persons of confidence were 
appointed to negotiate with him, among wliom was Fernando do Talavera, 
wlio, by the recent conquest, had risen to be archbishop of Granada. At the 
very outset of their negotiation, however, unexpected difficulties arose, fio 
fully imbued was Columbus with the grandeur of his enterprise that he would 
listen to none but princely conditions. His principal stipulation was, that 
he should be invested with the titles and privileges of admiral and viceroy over 




(From tlip painting bj A Degrain) 
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tlio countries Jie sliould discover, with one-tentli of ail gabs, either by trade 
or conquest. The courtiers who treated with him were indignant at such a 
demand. Their pride was shocked to see one, whom they had considered as a 
needy adventurer, aspiring to rank and dignities superior to their own, One 
observed witli a sneer that it was a shrewd arrangement which he proposed, 
whereby he was secui'e, at all events, of the honour of a command, and had 
nothing to lose in case of failure. To this Columbus promptly replied by 
offering to furnish one-eighth of the cost, on condition of enjoying an eighth 
of the profits. To do this, he no doubt calculated on the proffered assistance 
of Martin Alonzo Pinzon, the wealthy navigator of Palos. 

His terms, however, were pronounced inadmissible. Fernando de Tala- 
vera had always considered Columbus a dreaming speculator, or a needy appli- 
cant for bread; but to see this man, who had for years been an indigent and 
threadbare solicitor in his antechamber, assuming so lofty a tone, and claiming 
an office that approached to the awful dignity of the throne, excited the 
astonishment ns well os the indignation of the prelate. More morlerato con- 
ditions were offered to Columbus, and such as apiieared highly honourable and 
advantageous. It was all in vain; he would not cede one point of his demands, 
and the negotiation was broken off. 

It is impossible not to admire the great constancy of purpose and loftiness 
of spirit displayed by Columbus, over since he had conceived the sublime idea 
of his discovery. More than cighlcon years had elapsed since his correspond- 
ence with Paulo Toscanclli of Florence, wherein he had announced his design. 
The greatest part of that time had been consumed in applications at various 
courts. During that period what poverty, neglect, ridicule, contumely, and 
ilisappointmcnl had he not suffercdl Nothing, however, could shako his per- 
severance, nor makc him descend to terms which he considered beneath the 
tlignity of his entorprise. In all his negotiations he forgot liis present obscurity, 
ho forgot his present indigence; his ardent nnngination realised the magnitude 
of his contemplated discoveries, and he felt himself negotiating about empire. 

Though so largo a portion of his life liad worn away in fruitless soliciting; 
though there was no certainty that the same weary career waa not to be 
entered upon at any other court; yet so indignant was he at the repeated dis- 
appointments he had experienced in Spain, tliat he clelcrniined to abandon it 
for over, rather than compromise his demands. Taking leave of his friends, 
tliorefovc, ho mounted his mule, and sallied forth from Santa F6 in the begin- 
ning of February, 1492, on his way to Cordova, whence he intended to depart 
immediately for France.* 

COLUMBUS* FIRST VOYAQIil (1402 A.D.) 

St. Angel and Quintanilla, Iiy their earnest and powerful intercessions with 
Queen Isabella, induced iier to despatch a messenger for Columbus’ recall. 
The queen, moved by the eloquence of St. Angel, adopted the scheme with 
(inthusiasm, and oven offered to pledge her jewels to raise the necessary funds. 
It wa.s an act every way worthy of her noble character. But the funds were 
raised without having^ recourse to Isabella’s generosity; and arrangements 
were speedily entered into for fitting out the expedition. 

On the lytli of April, 1492, were signed the articles of agreement by which 
Columbus received from the sovereigns the hereditary titles of admiral and 
viceroy, in all the seas, laiuls, and islands which he should discover. He was 
entitled also to reserve for himself one tenth of all pearls, precious stones, gold, 
silver, spices, and other articles and merchandises, in wnatever manner found, 
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bought, bartered, or gained within his admiralty, the costs being first deducted ; 
and he was permitted to contribute an eighth part of the expense of the expe- 
dition, and to receive an eighth part of the profits. 

On the 12th of May, he proceeded to the port of Palos, to fit out the arm- 
ament. Three vessels were prepared for the voyage. The largest, which was 
decked, was called the Sarila Maria, and on boaixl of this ship Columbus 
hoisted his flag. The second, called the Pinia, was commanded by Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon, accompanied by his brothey, Pvanciseo Mavtin, as pilot. The 
third, called the Nina, had lateen sails, and was commanded Iry the third 
of the brothers, Vicente Yanez Pinzon. Thei*e were three other pilots, an 
inspector-general of the armameiit, a chief algmzil, and a royal notary. The 
expedition was also provided with a physician and a surgeon, and was accom- 
panied by various private adventurers, together with several .servants, .and 
ninety mariners — making, in all, one hundred and twenty persons. 

On Friday, the 3rd of August, 1492, the expedition sailed. They directed 
their course to the Canary Islands, where they were delayed for some time in 
consequence of an injury done to the rudder of the Pinia. On the 6tli of 
September, they left the Canaries; and that may bo regarded ns the linst day 
of the most memorable voyage whi-h has ever been undertaken. The winds 
were at first light, and little way was made; the second day, the fleet lost sight 
of land. The companions of Columbus, who Wore now julvancing ovoi' tho 
ocean,, unable to conjecture the termination of their voyage, began to fool 
astonished at the boldness of the enterprise. Many of them shed tears and 
broke into loud lamentations, believing that they should never return. Colum- 
bus endeavoured to console them and inspire them with now courage, 

On the 11th of September, when they were a hundred and fifty leagues 
from, the island of Farro, they found the mast of a ship, which seemed to have 
been brought there by the current. Columbus made daily observations on 
the meridian altitude of the sun, and he was the fiiut to observe the variation 
of the magnetic needle, a phouomonon which occasioned considorablo alarm 
among his people, and which he found himself under the necessity of explain- 
ing by a plausible theory of his own, in order to calm their apprehensions. On 
the 16th, three hundred leagues from the island of Ferro, during a dead calm, 
they saw a fire-ball strike the sea, about five leagues ahead of the fleet, one of 
the meteors of very common occurrence in the tropical legloiis. 

Hitherto tho wind had blown constantly from tho oast; the scaiiion, 
observing this fact, thought that it would be impossilfie for them over to 
return to Spain. On the following day they saw some birds, which revived 
their hopes, os they were supposed to be of a species that never wont more 
than twenty leagu^ from the land. The sea soon after seemed covovccl with 
marine plants, which lunl the appearance of having been recently detached 
from the rocks on which they had grown; and the men were convinced that 
land could not be far distant. On the L8th, Alonzo Piur.on, who sailed ahead 
told Columbus that he had seen a multitude of birds in the west, ancl that lie 
thought ho had di, scorned land towards tho north. As bis vessel was a fast 
sailer, he crowded canvas and kept in tho advance. 

Columbus bad taken the precaution of keeping secret tho true reckoning 
of the distance passed over, while ho kept a fal.se reckoning for tho in.si)Rction 
of his companions, which made tlie distance considerably less; l)ut, notwith- 
standing this deception, the people were now growing extremely uneasy at 
the length of tho voyage. Tho admiral endeavoured in every way to soothe 
their j'lsing fears, sometimes by arguments and expo,stuktions, .sometimes by 
awakening fresh hopes, and pointing out new signs of land. Light breezes 
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from the southwest springing up on the 20th of September, had a cheering 
effect on the people, as they proved that the wind did not always prevail in 
the same direction, Threo days later a whale was observed, heaving up his 
luige form at a distance, which Columbus pointed out as an indication of the 
proximity of land. The prevalence of calms, however, and the great quanti- 
ties of sea-weed which they encountered, retarding the course of the ships, 
occasioned fresh alarm. Columbus reasoned, expostulated, and promised in 
vain. The men were too much under the influence of terror to listen to 
reason. The more Columbus argued the more boisterous became their mur- 
murs, until there came a heavy swell of the sea unaccompanied by wind . This, 
fortunately, dispelled the terrors occasioned by the previous dead calm. 

On the 25th of September, while Columbus, with his officers, was studying 
a map and endeavouring to make out from it their position, they were aroused 
by a shout from the Pinta, and looking up, beheld Martin Alonzo Pinzon, 
mounted on the stern of his vessel, who cried with a loud voice, “Landl landl 
So nor, I claim my reward!” ‘ pointing at the same time to the southwest, 
where there was indeed an apiMjarance of land, at about twenty-five leagues 
distance. Colmnluis threw himself upon hjs. knees and returned thanks to 
God, and Martin Alonzo repeated the Gloria in Excelsis, in which he was loudly 
joined by the crews of the ships. They changed their coumc, and sailed all 
niglit in tlie same direction. At daylight all eyes were Uirnccl in that quarter; 
but the supposed land, which had caii.sed so much joy, had disappeared, and 
they found that they had been deceived by the appearance of clouds on the 
horizon. The direct coume to the west was again resumed. 

Tlio crows soon relapsed into their former despondency. Nevertheless, 
the multitude of irirds which they saw continually flying about the ships, the 
pieces of wood which they picked up, and many other symptoms of land pre- 
vented them from giving tliomsclves wholly up to despair. Columbus, in the 
midst ol so much uneasines.s and dejection, remained calm and self-possessed. 

After the 1st of October, the birds having been observed to fly directly 
across thoir course, the sailora supposed them to have been passing from one 
island to another, and they wished to turn to the right or the left, to find the 
shoro.s which they supposed to lie in those directions; but Columbus refused 
to abandon his theory, and held on liis western course. His lirmne.ss excited 
among the men a spirit of revolt more formidable than ever ; but on the 4th of 
October the indications of land increased, the birds flow so near the ships that 
a seaman killed one with a stone, and their hopes again revived.?/ Eager to 
obtain the promised pension, tlie seamen wore continually giving the cry of 
land, on the least appearance of the kind. To put a slop to those false alarms, 
which produced continual disappointments^ Columbus declared that should 
any one give such notice, and land not be discovered within three days after- 
wards, he should thenceforth forfeit all claim to the reward. 

On the morning of tho 7th of October, at siinri8e,_seYcral of the admkal’s 
crow thought they beheld land in the west,^ but so indistinctly that no one 
ventured to ])roclnlra it, lest he should be mistaken, and forfeit all chance of 
tho reward: tho Niiia, however, being a good sailer, pressed forward to ascer- 
tain the fact. In a little while a flag was hoisted at her mast-head, and a gun 
discharged, being the preconcerted signals for land. New joy was awakened 
throughout the little squadron, and every eye was turned to the west. As 
they advanced, however, their cloud-built hopes faded away, and before 
evening the fancied land had again melted into air. 

A ))onsioii ot 00 crowiiB biwl boon proniiflcd by tho eoverelgns to tbo first nmn who should 
(llecovor IniuIJ 
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Tlie crews now sank into a degree of dejection proportioned to tlicir recent 
excitement; but new circumstances occurred to arouse them. Columbus, 
having observed great flights of small field-birds going towards the southwest, 
concluded they must be secure of some neighbouring land, where they would 
find food and a resting place. Ho knew the importance which the Portuguese 
voyagers attaclied to the flight of birds, by following which they had dis- 
covered most of their islands. He had now come seven hundred and fifty 
leagues, the distance at which he had computed to find the island of Cipango; 
fls there wag no appearance of it, he might have missed it tlirough some mistake 
in the latitude. He determined, therefore, on the evening of the 7th of 
October, to alter his course to the west southwest, the direction in which the 
birds generally flew, and continue that direction for at least two days. After 
all, it was no great deviation from his main course, and would meet the wishes 
of the Pinzons, as well as be inspiriting to his followers generally. 

For three days they stood in this direction, and the further they went the 
more frequent and encouraging were the signs of land. Flights of small birds 
of various colours, some of them such as sing in the fields, came flying about 
the ships, and then continued towards the southwest, and othei’s were heard 
also %ing by in the night, Tunny fish played about the smooth sea, and a 
heron, a pelican, and a duck were seen, all bound in the same direction. The 
herbage which floated by was fresh and green, as if recently from land, and 
the air, Columbus observes, was sweet and fragrant as April breezes in Seville. 

All these, however, were regarded by the crews as so many, delusions 
beguiling them on to destruction; and when, on the evening of the third day, 
they beheld the sun go down upon a shoreless horizon^ they broke forth into 
turbulent clamour. They exclaimed against liis obstinacy in tempting fate 
by continuing on into a boundles.? sea. They insisted upon turning home, and 
abandoning tlie voyage as hopeless. Columbus endeavoured to pacify them 
by gentle words and promises of large rewards; but finding that they only 
increased in clamour, he assumed a decided tone. Ho told them it was useless 
to murmur, the expedition had been sent by the sovereigns to sock the Indies, 
and, happen what might, he was determined to persevere, until, by the blessing 
of God, he should accomplish the enterprise.* 

‘ It lifts ‘beon RsasYted by vryIowb blstorlaiitt, Unvt ColmnbHB, tv flay or two pxovlows to com- 
ing in eight of the Now World, capitulated with liia mutlnfuia crow, promising, If lio did not 
discovor land within thiee days, to abandon tho voyage, Thoro is no autborlty for such an 
nssortion, eithor in tho history of his eon Fornnndo<^^ or that of tho bishop Las CnsaH/*** oncli of 
whom had tho adraimrs papers boforo him. Tlmro la no mention of such n olrcumatftnco In tho 
oxtracta made from tho Journal by Laa Caaas, which linvo rocoutly boon btought to light ; not 
Is it assorted by olthor Potor Martyr^* or tliocuratoof Los Palacios, BonmldoK,^»»M)oth coin 
tompoTftrlGs ftud ftcciviftlntaneos of Columbus, who could scarcoly iiavo failed to niontlou ho 
striking a fnct, if Inio. It rests moroly upon tlio authority of Oviedo who is of Inferior 
crodit to cither of llio autiiore abovo cited, and was grossly misled as to many of the partlculnra 
of this voyage by a pilot of tho namo of Horn an Pero» Mathco, who was hostllo to Columbus. 
In tho manuscript process of tho memorable lawsuit botwoou Don Diego, son of tho admiral, 
flud tho fiscal of the crown, Is tho ovidonce of ouo Pedro do Bilbao, who tostlfiea that ho heard 
many times that some of tlio pilots and innrinore wished to turn hack, but that tho ad mind 
promised thorn prosouts, and ontvoatod them to wait two or throo days, boioro widoh ibuo ho 
should discover land* ('‘ Pedro do Bilbao oyo miichns voces quo algimoa pllotos y niarlnoros 
quorlan volvorae siuo fiierra por el Almlnmto quo los proinotio donog, loa rogd os])orasoii doa 6 
trea dias I quo antes del tormluo doscubrlora tleira,”) This, if triio, Jmplios no capitulation to 
rollnquiali the enterprise. On the other hand, it was asaertocl by somo of tho witnesses in tho 
above-mo ntio nod suit that ColmnbuB, after hav mg proceeded some few hundred leagues without 
finding land, lost confidonco and wighod to turn back ; but was porsiiadcd and oven piqued to 
continue by the Pln 2 ,oua, This assertion carrlos falBohood on Us vovy faco, Ifc is in total coTiv 
tradlctlon to that perflevorlng constancy and undaunted resolution displayed by Columbus, not 
merely in. tho presont voyngo, but from first to last of Ids dlfilGult and dangerous career, This 
testimony wag given by sotno of the mutinous meu, anxious to exaggerate tho merits of tho 
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Columbus was now at open defiance with his crew, and his situation became 
desperate. Fortunately the manifestations of the vicinity of land were such 
on the following day as no longer to admit a doubt. Beside a quantity of 
fresh weeds, such ns grow in rivers, they saw a green fish of a kind which keeps 
about rocks; then a branch of thorn with berries on it, and recently separated 
from the tree, floated by them; then they picked up a reed, a small board, and, 
above all, a staff artificially carved. All gloom and mutiny now gave way to 
sanguine expectation; and throughout the day each one was eagerly on the 
watch, in hopes of being the first to discover the long-sougbt-for land. 

In the evening, when, according to invariable custom on board of the 
admiral’s ship, the marineis had sung the Salve regina, or vesper hymn to the 
Virgin, he made an impressive address to bis crew. He thought it probable 
they would make land that very night; he ordered, therefore, a vigilant look- 
out to be kept from the forecastle, promising to whosoever should make the 
discovery a doublet of velvet, in addition to the pension to be given by the 
sovereigns. 

The breeze had been fresh all day, with move sea than usual, and they had 
made great progress. At sunset they had stood again to the west, and were 
ploughing the waves at a rapid rate, the Pmta keeping the lead from her 
superior sailing. The greatest animation prevailed throughout the ships; 
not an eye was closed tliat night. As the evening darkened, Columbus took 
his station on the top of the castle or cabin on tne high poop of his vessel, 
ranging his eye along the dusky horizon, and maintaining an intense and 
unremitting watch. About ten o'clock he thought he beheld a light glimmer- 
ing at a great distance. Fearing his eager hopes might deceive him, he called 
to Pedro Gutierrez, gentleman of the king's bed-chamber, and inquired 
whether he saw such a light; the latter replied in the affirmative. Doubtful 
whether it might not yet be some delusion of the fancy, Columbus called 
Hodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, and made the same Inquiry. By the time the 
latter had ascended the round-house, the light had disappeared. They saw 
it once or twice afterwards in sudden and [lassing gleams, as if it were a torch 
in the bark of a fisherman, rising and sinking with the waves, or in the hand 
of some person on shore, borne up and down ns he walked from house to house. 
So transient and uncertain wore those gleams that few attached miy import- 
tanco to them; Columbus, however, considered them as certain signs of laud, 
and, moreover, that the land was inhabited. 

'They continued their coumo until two in the morning, when a gun from 
the Pinla gave the joyful signal of land. It was first descried by a mariner 
named Hoilrigo do Ti'iana; but the reward was afterwards adjudged to the 
admiral, for having previously perceived the light. The land was now clearly 
seen about two leagues distant, whereupon they took in sail, and lay-to, 
waiting impatiently for the dawn. 

The thoughts and feeling of Columbus in this little space of time must 
have been tumultuous and intense. At length, in spite of every difficulty 
and danger, he had accomplished his object. The groat mystery of the ocean 
was revealed; his theoiy, w'hich had been the scoff of sagos, w’ns triumphantly 
cstablishcfl; he had secured to himself a glory durable as the world itself. 

It is difficult to conceive the feelings of such a man, nt such a moment, 
or the conjectures which must have thronged upon bis mind, as to the land 

Plnzons, and to doproolate that of Cohiinhiis, Fortunately, the extracts from tho journal of 
tlio latter, written from clay to day with giilloless simplicity, and all the air of truth, disprove 
thosQ fahloa, and show that on tlio very day provloufl to his discovery ho expressed n peromplory 
detorminatlon to porsovoro, In doflanco of all dangora and dllllcultios. 
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before him, covered with darkness. That it was fruitful, was evident from 
the vegetables which floated from its shores. Ho thought, too, that he per- 
ceived the fragrance of aromatic groves, The moving light he had beheld 
proved it the residence of man. But what were its inhabitants? Were they 
like those of the other parts of the globe, or were they some strange and 
moiLstrous race, such as the imagination was prone in those times to give to all 
remote and unknown regions? Had ho come upon some wild island fa)’ in 
the Indian Sea, or was this the famed Cipango itself, the object of hi.s golden 
fancies? A thousand speculations of the kind must have swarmed upon, him, 
as, with his anxious Crews, he waited for the night to pass away; wondering 
whether the morning light would reveal a savage wilderness, or dawn upon 
spicy groves, and glittering fanes, and gilded cities, and all the splendour of 
oriental civilisation. 

It was on Friday morning, the 12th of October, that Colviinbus first behold 
the New World. As the day dawned he saw before him a level island, several 
leagues in extent, ami covered with treas like a continual orchard. Though 
apparently uneiutivatcd, it was populous, for the inhabitants wore scon 
issuing from all parts of the woods and running to the shore. They were 
perfectly naked, and, as they stood gazing at the ships, appeared by their 
attitudes mid gestures to be loist in astonishment. Colimibus made signal 
for the .ships to cast anchor, and the boats to bo manned and armed. lie 
entered his own boat, richly attii’ed in scarlet, and holding the royal standard; 
whilst Martin Alonuo Pinzon, and Vincent Yaficz his brother, pul off in com- 
pany in their boats, each with a banner of the enterprise emblazoned with a 
green cross, having on cither side the letters F and Y, the initials of the Castilian 
mouarchs Ferdinand and Isabella, surmounted by crowns. 

As he approached the shore, Columbus, who was digpo-sed for all kinds of 
agreeable impressions, was delighted with the purity and suavity of the 
atmosphere, the crystal transpai-ency of the sea, and the extraordinary beauty 
of the vegetation. He behold, also, fruits of an unknown kind upon the trees 
which overhung the shores. On landing he threw himself on his knees, kissed 
the earth, and returned thanks to God with tears of joy. His example was 
followed by the rest, whose hearts indeed overflowed with the same feelings of 
gratitude. Columbus then rising drew his sword, displayed the royal standard 
and assembling round him the two captains, with Rodrigo do Escobedo, notary 
ot the armament, Rodrigo Sanchez, and the rest who had landed, ho took 
solemn possession in the name of the Castilian sovereigns, giving the island 
the name of San Salvador. Having complied with the requisite forms and 
ceremonies, he called upon all pre-seut to take the oath of obedience to him, 
as admiral and viceroy, representing the persons of the sovereigns.^ 

The feelings of the emw now burst forth in the most extravagant trans- 
ports. They had recently considered themselves devoted men, hurrying 
forward to destruction; they now looked upon themselves as favourites of 
fortune, and gave tbemselves up to the most unboundefi joy. They thronged 
around the admiral with overflowing zeal, some embracing him, others kissing 
his hands. Those who had been most mutinous and turbulent during the 
voyage, were now most devoted and enthusiastic. Some begged favours of 
him, as if he had already wealth and honours in liis gift. Many abject spirits, 

‘ Claudio Clemonle <«’ bus oouBorvod a fonn of prayer, siud to have boon used by Columbus 
on fcliis occasion, and which, hy oidor of the Castilian sovorolgns, -wah afterwards used by Balboa, 
Oottez, aiul Piv.arro iu their disco voiloa; '' Dominc Z)6ua ffiferuc cf omnipal&nSt Sficro Ho v&\ ho 
cD&lim, et terruvi, at marc craaBti; MnedicaUif ei glonficcturno»\m tumit ^(indcHr InamajcdaB, 
qucb dianiia eat ner hu7mlem aemm tuu7fk, ut agnoacaiuVf ti jprcadicctnr in 

hac alUia parie,*^ 
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who had outraged him by their insolence, now crouched at his feet, begging 
pardon for all the trouble they had caiieed him, and promising the blindest 
obedience for the future. 

The natives of the island, when, at the dawn of day, they had beheld 
the ships hovering on their coast, had supposed them monsters which had 
issued from the deep during the night. They had crowded to the beach, 
and watched their movements with awful anxiety. Their veering about, 
apparently without effort, and the shifting and furling of their sails, resembling 
huge wings, filled them with a.stoniahmcnt. When they beheld their boats 
approach the shore, and a number of strange beings clad in glittering steel, or 
raiment of various colours, landing upon the beach, they fled in affright to the 
woods. Finding, however, that there was no attempt to pursue nor mole,st 
them, they gnidiuilly recovored from their terror, and approached the Span- 
iards with grout awe; frequently pro.strating themselves on tho earth, and 
making signs of adoration. During tlic ceremonies of taking possession, they 
remained gazing in timid admiration of the complexion, the beards, tlie shin- 
ing armour, and Rplcnclid dress of the Spaniards. The admiral particularly 
attracted their attention, from his coiriinauding height, liis air of authority, 
his dross of .scarlet, and the dcforonce which was paid him by his companions; 
all which poiuloil him out to be the commander. When they hatl still further 
recovered from their fears, they approached the Spaniards^ touclied their 
beards, and examined their hands and fucc.s, admiring their wdiitcness. Colum- 
bus was pleased with their geiiLleiicss and confiding simplicity, and suffered 
their scrutiny with perfect acquicseonco, wiimiug them by his benignity. 
Tlioy now supposed that the ships had sailed out of the crystal firmament 
wliich bounded their horizon, or had descended from above on their ample 
wing.s, and that these marvellous beings were inlmbilants of the skies. 

The natives of the island ■were no less objects of curksity to the Spaniards, 
differing, as they did, from any race of men they liad ever seen. Their appear- 
ance gave no promise of either wcultli or civilisation, for they were entirely 
naked, and painted with a variety of colours. Their features, though obscured 
ami disfigmnd by paint, wero a^it’oablc; tlioy had lof ty foreheads and remark- 
ably line eyes. They w’orc of moderate stature and well-shaped; most of 
them appeared to bo under thirty years of ago: there was but one female with 
them, quito young, naked like her companions, and boauLifiilly formed. 

A.s Cohunbu.s supposed himeolf to have lauded on an island at the extremity 
of India, ho (allied the nativc.s by tho gcuoral apiiellation of Indians, whicJi 
was universally iidoiited lioforc the true nature of Ills discovery was known, 
and ha.4 since boon oxtondod to all the aboriginal of the New World. 

The islanders were friendly anti gentle. Tlieir only arms were lances, 
hardened at tho end by fire, or pointed with a flint, or the teeth or bone of a 
li.sli. Thoro wsus no iron to be seen, nor did they appear aoquainted with its 
properties; for when a drawn sword wa.s presented to them, they unguardedly 
took it liy the edge. Columbus distribulccl among them coloured caps, glass 
beads, hawks' bells, and other trifles, such a.s the Portuguese were accustomed 
to trade with among the nations of the gold coast of Africa. They received 
them eagerly, hung the beads round their necks, and were wonderfully pleased 
with their finery, and w'illi the sound of the loclls. Tlie Spaniards remained 
all day on .shore r(!fro.yhing tUomselves after their anxious voyage amidst the 
beautiful grove, s of the island; and rctiirnoil on board late in tlie evening, 
(Icliglitcd with all they had seen. 

On the following morning, at br(3nk of day, tlie shore was thronged with 
tlio natives; some swam off to the ships, othcra came in light barks which they 
ir, w. — voii xxu. 8 b 
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called canoes, formed of a single free, ItoUowecl, and capable of holding from 
one man to the number of forty or fifty. These they managed dexterously 
with paddles, and, if overturned, swam about in the water with perfect uncon- 
cern, os if in their natural element, righting their canoes with great facility, 
and baling them with calabashes. 

The avarice of the discoverei’s waa quickly excited by the sight of small 
ornaments of gold, worn by some of the natives in their noses. These the 
latter gladly exchanged for glass beads and hawks’ bolls; and both parties 
exulted in the bargain, no doubt admiring each other’s ahnplicily. As gold, 
however, was an object of royal monopoly in all onlerprj.ses of discovery, 
Columbus forbade any traffic in it without his expr^s sanction; and he put 
the same prohibition on the traffic for cotton, reserving to the crown all trade 
for it, wherever it should be found in any quantity. 

He inquired of the natives where this gold was procured, They answered 
him by .signs, pointing to tlio south, whore, he understood them, dwelt a king 
of such wealth that ho was served in vessels of wrouglit gold. Ho understood, 
also, that there was land to tho south, the southwest, and the northwest; 
and that tho people from the last-mentioned quarter frequently proceedcil to 
the southwest in quest of gold and precious stones, making in their way de.scent 
upon the islands, and carrying off the inluibitanls. Several of tho natives 
show'ed him scars of wounds received in battles with those invaders. It is 
evident tiiat a groat part of this fancied intelligence was .self-delusion on the 
part of Columbus; for he was under a spell of the imagination, which gave 
its own shapes and colours to every object. He W'as peimiaded that ho had 
arrived among the islands described by Marco Polo, as lying opposite Cathay, 
in tho Cliinese sea, and he construed everything to accorcl with tho account 
given of those opulent regions. Thus the enemies which the natives spoke of 
as coming from tlie northwest he concluded to bo the people of tlie mainland 
of Asia, tho subjects of the great khan of Tatary, who were represented by the 
Venetian tvavcllov os accustomed to make war upon tho islands, and to enslave 
their inliabitants. Tho country to the south, abounding in gold, could be no 
other than the famous island of Cipango; and the king who was served out 
of vessels of gold must bo the monarelv who.se magnificent city and gorgeous 
palace, covered with plates of gold, had been extolled in such splendid terms 
by Marco Polo. 

The island whore Columbus had thus, for the fimt lime, sol his foot upon 
the New World, was called by the natives Guanahaiih,^ It still retains tiie 
name of San Salvador, which he gave to it, though called by the Engli.sh Cat 
Island, Tlic light which he had seen the evening previous to his making land, 
may liavc becn on Watling’s Island, which lies a few leagues to the east. San 
Salvador is one of the groat cluster of the Lucayos, or Bahama Islands, which 
stretch southeast and northwest, from the coast of Florida to Ilispaniola, 
covering the northern coast of Cuba. 

On the morning of the I4th of October the admiral sot off at daylircak with 
the boats of the ships to reconnoitre the island, directing his course to the 
northeast. The coast was surrounded by a reef or rocks, within which there 
was depth of water and sufficient harbour to receive all the ships in Chvisfon- 
clom. The entrance ivas very narrow; within there were several sand-banks, 
but the water wa,s as still as in a pool. Having taken in a .supply of wood and 

[' Latoi I’cnding.') mnko this Qnanaliani, Aa to its exact Idontlty, tlioro lina boon soino (li.a- 
iw I*’ t Croiiau.J’P who tnndo a a|>ccia1 study of tho ground nsHorts tliat C'olumbua lawlod 
on WatUug a Island, and on its west coast, not Its oastorn, With this Adams oi agroas.] 
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water, they left the island the same evening, the admiral being impatient to 
arrive at the wealthy country to the south, which he flattered himself, would 
prove the famous island of Cipango.^ 

COLUMBUS' OWN ACCOUNT OF HIS DISCOVERY 

A lottor, addroFiscd to tlio iioblo Lord Raphnol Sanchez, troaauror of their most invincible 
majostics, Ferdinand and Isabella, Jdng nud qiioon of Spain, by which Christopher Colnmbna 
to whom our ago is greatly Indebted, treating of the islandfi of India recently discovered beyond 
tho QangGS, to orploro which ho had been aout eight mouths before under the aiisplcey and at 
the expense of their said niajostiog : 

Knowing that it will afford you pleasure to learn that I have brought ray 
undertaking to a successful termination, I have decided upon writing you this 
letter to acquaint you of all the events which have occurred in my voyage, 
and the discoveries which have resulted from it. Thirty-three days after my 
departure from Cadiz I reached the Indian sea, where I discovered many 
islands without resistance in the name of our most illustrious monarch, by 
public proclamation and with unfurled banners. To the first of these islands, 
which la called by the Indians Guanahani, I gave the name of the blessed 
Saviour (San Salvador), relying upon whose protection I had reached this as 
well as the other islands; to each of these I also gave the name, ordering that 
one should bo called Santa Maria do la Concepcion, another Fernandina, the 
third Isabella, tho fourth Juana, and so with all the rest respectively, 

As soon as we arrived at that which as I have said was named Juana, I 
proceeded along its coast a short distance westward, and found it to be so 
large and apparently without termination, that I could not suppose it to be 
an island, put the continental province of Cathay. Seeing, however, no 
towns or populous places on tho sea coast, but only a few detached houses 
and cottages, with whose inhabitants I was unable to communicate, because 
they fled as soon as they saw us, I went further on, thinking that in my pro- 
gress I should certainly find some city or village. At length, after proceed- 
ing a great way and finding that nothing new presented itself, and that the 
line of coast was loading us northwards (which I wished to avoid, because it 
was winter, and it was my intention to move southwards; and because, 
moreover, tho winds were contrary), I resolved not to attempt any further 
progress, but rather to turn back and retrace my course to a certain bay 
that I had observed, and from which I afterwards despatched two of our 
men to ascertain whether there were a king or any cities in that province. 
These men reconnoitred the country for three days, and found a most numerous 
population, and great numbers of houses, though small and built without any 
regard to order, and with which iiifonnation they returned to us. 

In the meantime I had learned from some Indians whom I had eeized 
that that country was certainly an island; and therefore I sailed towards the 
east, coasting to the distance of three hundred and twenty-two miles, and 
brought us to tho extremity of it; from this point I saw lying eastwards 
another island, fifty-four miles distant from Juana, to which I have gave 
the name of Hispaniola: I went thither, nnd steered my course eastward as 
1 had done at Juana, even to the distance of five hundred and sixty-four 
miles along tho north const. This said island of Juana is exceedingly fertile, 
as indeed are all others; it is surrounded with many bays, spacious, very 
secure, and surpassing any that I have ever seen; numerous large nnd health- 
ful rivers intersect it, and it also contains many very lofty mountains. 

All these islands are very beautiful, and distinguished by a diversity of 
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scenery; they are filled with a great variety of trees of iminonse height, which 
T believe to retain their foliage in all seasons; for when I saw them they were 
as verdant and luxuriant as they usually are in Spain in the month of May 
— some of them were blossoming, some bearing fruit, and all flourishing in 
the greatest perfection, according to their respective stages of growth, and the 
nature and quality of each: yet the islands are not so thickly wooded as to 
be impassable. The nightingale and various birds were singing in countless 
numbers, and that in Novomhor, the month in which I arrived there. There 
are besides in tlie same island of Juana seven or eight kinds of palm trees, 
which like all the other trees, herbs, and fruits, considerably surpass ours in 
height and be.auty. The pines also are very hanclsomo, and there are very 
extensive fields and meadows, a variety of birds, different kinds of honey, and 
many sorts of metals, but no iron. In that island also I have before said we 
named Hispaniola, there are mountains of very great size and beauty, vast 
plains, groves, and very fruitful fields, admirably adapted for tillage, ]'».‘i8ture, 
and habitation. The ’ convenience and excellence of the harbour’s in tliia 
island, and the abundance of the rivers, so indispensable to thohoalth of man, 
surpass anything that would be believed by ono who had not .soon it. The 
trees, herbage, and fruits of Hispaniola arc very different from tlioso of Juana, 
and moreover it abounds in various kinds of spines, _ gold, and otlior metals. 

The inliabitants of both sexes in this island, and in all tire others which I 
have seen, or of which I have received information, go nlway.s naked as they 
were born, with the exception of some women, who use tiro covering of a 
leaf, or small bough, or an apron of cotton which they pronaro for that pui*- 
pose. None of them, as I have already said, are possessed of any iron, neither 
have they weapons, being unacquainted with and indeed incompelont to use 
them, not from any deformity of body (for they are well fonnod), but because 
they are timid ana full of fear. They carry, howevoi\ in lieu of arms, cancs 
dried in the suui on the ends of which they fix heads oi dried woqdaluirpenecl 
to a point, and even these they dare not use habitually; for it has often 
occurred when I have sent two or three of my men to any of the villages to 
speak with the natives, th.at they h.ave come in a disorderly troop, and have 
fied in such haste at the approach of our men that the fathers forsook their 
children and the children their fathers. 

This timidity did not arise from any loss or injury tliat they had received 
from us, for, on the contrary, I gave to all I approached whatever articles I 
had about me, such as cloth and many other thmg.s, taking nothing of theirs 
in return; but they aro naturally timid and fearful. A.s soon, however, as 
they see that they arc safe, and have laid a.side all fear, they aro very simple 
and honest, and exceedingly libei’nl with all tlicy have; none of tliem refusing 
anything he may possess when he is asked for it, but on the contrary, inviting 
us to ask them. They exhibit great love towards all others in preference 
to themselves; they also give objects of great value for trifles, and content 
themselves with very little or nothing in return. I, however, forbade that 
these trifles and articles of no value (such as pieces of dishes, plates, and glass, 
keys and leather straps) should be given tlicm, although if they could obtain 
them they imagined themselves to be possessed of the most beautiful trinkets 
in the world. It even happened that a sailor received for a leather strap as 
much gold as was worth three golden nobles, and for things of more trifling 
value offered by our men, especially newly coined bluncas, or any gold coins, 
the Indians would give whatever the seller required, as, for instance, an ounce 
and a half or two ounces of gold, or thirty or forty pounds of cotton, with 
which commodity they were already acquainted, 
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Thus they barter^, like idiots, cotton and gold for fragments of bows, 
glasses, bottles, and jars: which I forbade as being unjust, and myself gave 
them many beautiful and acceptable articles which I had brought with me, 
taking nothing from them in return; I did this in order that I might the 
more easily conciliate them, that they might be led to become Christians, and 
be inclined to entertain a regard for the king and queen, our princes, and all 
Spaniards, and that I might induce them to take an interest in seeking out, 
and collecting and delivering to us such things as they possessed in abun- 
dance, but winch wo greatly needed. 

They practise no kind of idolatry, but have a firm belief that all strength 
and power, and indeed all good things, are in heaven, and that I had descended 
from thonco with these sliips and sailors, and under this impression was I 
received after they had thrown aside their fears. Nor are they slow or stu])id, 
but of very clear understanding; and those men who have crossed to the 
neighbouring islands give an admirable description of everything they 
observed; but they never saw any people clothed, nor any ships like ours. 

On my arrival at that sea, I had taken some Indians by force from the 
first island that I came to, in order that they might learn our language, and 
communicate to us what they knew respecting the country, which plan suc- 
ceeded excellently, and was a great advantage to us, for in a short time, 
either by gestures and signs or by words, we were enabled to understand each 
other. These men are still travelling with me, and although they have been 
with us now a long time, they continue to entertain the idea that I have 
descended from heaven; and on our arrival at any new place they published 
this, crying out immediately with a loud voice to the other Indians, "Come, 
come and look upon beings of a celestial race”; upon which both women and 
men, children and adults, young men and old, when they got rid of the fear 
they at first ontertained, would come out in throngs, crowding the roads to see 
US, some bringing food, others drink, with astonishing affection and kindness. 

Each of tliese islands has a great number of canoes, built of solid wood, 
narrow and not unlike our double-banked boats in length and shape, but 
swifter in their motion; they steer them only by the oar. These canoes are 
of various sisios, but tho greater number are constructed with eighteen banks 
of oai’3, and with these they cross to the other islands, which are of countless 
number, to carry on traffic with the people. I saw some of those canoes that 
lield as many as seventy-eight rowers. In all these islands there is no differ- 
ence of physiognomy, of manners, or of language, but they all clearly under- 
stand each ether, a circumstance very propitious for the realisation of what 
I conceive to be the principal wish of our most serene king, namely, tho con- 
version of these people to the holy faith of Christ, to which, indeed, as far 
as I can judge, they are very favourable and well-disposed. 

I said before that I wont tlirce hundred and twenty-two miles in a direct 
line from west to east, along tho coast of the island of Juana, judging by 
which voyage, and tho length of the passage, I can assert that it is larger 
than England and Scotland united; for independent of the said three hun- 
dred and twenty-two miles, there are in tho western part of the island, two 
provinces which I did not visit; one of these is called by tho Indians Avan, 
and its inhabitants are born with tails. These provinces extend to one hun- 
dred and fifty-three miles in length, as I have learned from the Indians whom 
I have brought with me, and who are well acquainted with the country. 
But the extent of Hispaniola is greater than all Spain from Catalonia to 
PuenLerrabia, which is easily proved, because one of its four sides which I 
myself coasted in a direct line, from west to east, measures five hundred and 
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forty milea. This island is to be regarded with especial interest, and not to 
be slighted; for although, as I have said, I took possession of these islands in 
the name of our invincible king, and the government of them is unreservedly 
committed to his majesty, yet them was one large town in Hispaniola of 
which especially I took possession, situated in a remarkably favourable spot, 
and in every way convenient for the purposes of gain and commerce. 

To this town I gave the name of Navidad de Sefior, and ordered a for- 
tress to be built tliere, which must by this time be completed, in which I left 
na many men as I thought necessary, with all sorls of arms, and enough pro- 
visions for more than a year. I also loft them one caravel, and skilful work- 
men both in shipbuilding and other arts, and engaged the favour and friend- 
ship of the king of the island in their behalf, to a degree that would not be 
believed, for these people are so amiable and friendly that even the king took 
a pride in calling me Ills brother. But supposing their feelings should become 
changed, and they should wish to injure those who have remained in the 
fortress, they could not do so, for they have no arms, they go naked, and are 
moreover too cowardly; so that those who hold the said fortress enn cosily 
keep the whole island in check, without any pressing danger to themselves, 
provided they do not transgress the directions and regulations which I have 
given them. 

As far as I have learned, every man throughout these islands is united 
to but one wife, with the exception of tho kings and princes, who are allowed 
to have twenty: the women seem to work more than tho men. I could not 
clearly understand whether the people possess any private property, for I 
observed that one man had the charge of distributing various things to tho 
rest, but especially moat and provisions and the like. I did not lind, as some 
of us had expected, any cannibals amongst them, but on the contrary, men of 
great deference and kindness. Neither are they black, like tho lOthiopians, 
their hair is smooth and straight; for they do not dwell wliero the rays of 
the sun strike most vividly — and tho sun has intense power there, tlio dis- 
tance from the equinoctial line being, it nppeam, but six-and-tweiity degrees, 
On the tops of the mountains the cold is very great, but tlie effect of this 
upon the Indians is lessened by their being accustomed to the climate and 
by their frequently indulging in the use of very hot meats ami drinks. 

Thus, as I have already said, I saw no cannibals [monstors], nor did I 
hear of any, except in a certain island called Cliaris, wliicli is the second from 
Hispaniola on the side towards India, whom dwell a people who are consid- 
ered by the neighbouring islanders as most ferocious: and these feed upon 
human flesh. The same people have many kinds of canoes, in which they 
cross to ail the surrounding islands and rob and plunder wherever they can; 
they are not different from the other islands, except that they wear their 
hair long, like women, and make use of the bows and javelins of cane, with 
sharpened spear-points fixed on tlio tliickest end, which I have before 
described, and therefore they are looked upon na ferocious, and regarded by 
the other Indians with unbounded fear; but I think no more of them than 
of the rest. These are the men wlio form unions with certain women, wlio 
dwell alone in the island Matenin, which lies next to Hispaniola on the 
side towards India; these latter employ themselves in no labour suitable to 
their own sex, for they use bows and javelins, as I have already described 
their paramours as doing, and for defensive armour have plates of brass, of 
which metal they possess great abundance. They assure mo that there is 
another island larger than Hispaniola, whose inhabitants have no hair, and 
which abounds in gold, more than any of the rest. 
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I bring with me individuals of this island and of the others that I have 
seen, who are proofs of the facts which I state. Finally, to compress into 
few words tho entire summary of my voyage and speedy return, and of the 
advantages derivable therefrom, I promise that with a little assistance afforded 
me by our most invincible sovereigns, I will procure them as much gold as 
they need, m great a quantity of spices, of cotton, and mastic (which is only 
found in (jhios), and as many men for the service of the navy as their majesties 
may require. I promise also rhubarb and other sorts of drugs, which I am 
persuaded the men whom I have left in the aforesaid fortress have found 
already and will continue to find; for I myself have tarried nowhere longer 
than I was compelled to do by tho winds except in tlie city of Navidad, while 
I provided for the building of the fortress and took the necessary precautions 
for the perfect security of the men I left there. 

Although all I have related may appear to be wonderful and unheard of, 
yet the results of my voyage would have been more astonishing if I had had 
at my disposal such ships as I required. But these great and marvellous 
results are not to be attributed to any merit of mine, but to the holy Christian 
faith and to the piety and religion of our sovereigns; for that which the 
unaided intellect of man could not compass, the spirit of God had granted 
to human exertions, for God is wont to hear the prayers of his servants who 
love his precepts even to the performance of apparent impossibilities. Thus 
it has happened to me in the present instance, who have accomplished a task 
to which the powers of mortal men have never hitherto attained; for if there 
have been those who have anywhere written or spoken of these islands, they 
have done so with doubts and conjectures, and no one has ever asserted that 
he has seen them, on which account their writings have been looked upon as 
little else than fables. 

Therefore, lot tho king and queen, our princes, and their happy kingdoms, 
and all the otlier provinces of Cliristondom, render tlmnks to our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who has granted us so great a victory and such pros- 
perity. Let processions bo made and sacred feasts be held, and the temples 
bo adorned with festive boughs. Let Christ rejoice on earth, as he rejoices in 
heaven, in the prospect of the salvation of the souls of so many nations 
hitherto lost. Let us ail rejoice, as well on account of the exaltation of our 
faith as on account of the increa,se of our temporal prosperity, of which not 
only Spain but all Christendom will be partakers. 

Such are the events which I have briefly described. Farewell. 

Lisbon, the 14th of March. Christopher Columbus, 

Admiral of the Fleet of the Ocean.rr 

TUB UETUHN op COLXJMBUa (1493 A.D.) 

In pursuit of Cathay and Cipango, Columbus prosecuted his researches 
until he discovered Cuba. The interpreters whom he had brought from San 
Salvador learned here that some gold was found in Cuba, but that it was 
much more abundant in another country farther to the east. The prospect 
of obtaining gold inflamed the cupidity of the Spaniards, and Alonzo Pinzon, 
the commander of the Pvi/a, which was the best sailer in the fleet, wishing 
to arrive first at the land where the precious metal abounded, crowded all 
sail, and was soon out of sight. 

On the 5th of December Columbus, with the remaining ships, sailed from 
the eastern point of Cuba, and soon arrived at the rich country of which he 
had received such a glowing description. It was called by the natives Haiti; 
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Columbus [as wo Imvo seen fi‘Oin_ his loiter], gave it the name of Hispaniola. 
They ancliored first at Port St. Nicholas, and shortly after at a little distance 
from Cape Prangois. Guanaoanagari, the princo of the country, or cacique, 
a,s he was called by his people, received Columbus with much kindness, and 
ill return was treated by him with great distinction. They contracted a 
friendship, which continued ever afterwards undiniinishod. lie was loaded 
with ornaincuts of gold, which he informed the Spaniards came from a 
country farther to the east, called Clbao. Colurabius, deceived by the rosem- 
blanee of the names, believed at first that it was Oipango; iiut he afterwards 
learned tliat Cibao was the name of a mountain in the centro of the island. 

Tho fleet now procectled to the oast, for the purpose of approaching the 
gold mines of Cibao. On tho night of tho 24th of Deoember Columbus’ ves- 
sel, the Santa Maria, struck upon a roof, and he \yiis compollcd_ to abandon 
licr, and take refuge with Jiis crow on board the Nifia, T’lio cacique and his 
people as,sisted the Spaniards in saving their offocts, and con.seatod to tiieir 
erecting a fort with the timber of tho wreck. It was named T/a Navldad, 
and garrisoned with thirty-eight men, tho firat colony in Spanish America. 
Tho admiral loft provisions in the fort [as wo have seen from liw letter], 
articles to barter with the natives, and whatever wins necessary for its dofonco. 
lie then took leave of the friendly cacique, with the promi.so to return soon. 

On the 4tli of January, 1493, Columbus sot sail, proceeding a little to the 
east, in order to completo the examination of the nortli coast of tho island, 
and on liis way met tlie Pinla, near Mon to Christo. lie affected to bo satis- 
fied with the excuses made by Alonzo Pinzon to explain his [lartiug company. 

At length, on tho ICLli, tho two ships directed their coui’se for >Spain. 
The weather was favourable at tho commoncemont of the voyage; but heavy 
gales came on when the ships were near the Azores, and Uio Pinla was a 
second time lost sight of. The admiral’s vessel was in such imminent danger 
that he despaired of ever reaching land, lie was fcavfvil that the knowledge 
of his discovery would perish with him; and to prevent this ho wrote a brief 
account of his voyage on two leaves of jiarchmont, and i)ut each of tlieao 
leaves into a light cask. One of tlicso casks was thrown ovorljnard imme- 
diately; the other was allowed to remain on deck to await tho foundering 
of tho vessel. But tho storm subsided. They arrived at tho Azores on the 
15 Ih of February.!/ 

February 24th Columbus resumed his coumc, but was again assailod liy 
such stress of weather that he feared the supremo irony of perishing in tlio 
moment of his return, or, as lie said, of “ boing repulsed from the very door 
of the house.” On the 4Ui of March ho reached tlio Portuguese coast whore 
his ship was forced to take shelter in the Tagus. Hero lie wa.s dolahicd. 
He sent a courier by land to the queen of Siiain and a message to tho king 
of Portugal, by whom he was invited to the court at Valijuraiso. Bo great 
was the jealousy of the Portuguese at the discovery which placed their pre- 
viously imrivallccl achievements in the second rank, that, it is said, tho mon- 
arch was adyisal to have Columbus assassinated mid to send a licet to occupy 
his discoveries. Tho king disdained such baseness, liowcvcr, and Columbus 
was allowed to sail on the 13tli of March, arriving at Ptdoa at noon of the 
15th, after an absence of about seven months and a half.« 

Irving’s pictorb op columuus’ tuiumwi 

The triumphant mturn of Columbus was a prodigious event in tho history 
of the little port of Palos, where everybody was more or loss intoi'C.sted in tho 
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fate of his expedition. ^ The most important and wealthy sea captains of 
the place had engaged in it, and scarcely a family but had some relative or 
friend among the navigators. The departure of the ships upon what appeared 
a chimerical and desperate cruise had spread gloom and dismay over the 
place, and the storms which had raged throughout the winter had heightened 
the public despondency. Many lamented their friends as lost, while imagina- 
tion lent mysterious horrors to their fate, picturing them as driven about 
over wild and desert wastes of water without a shore, or as perishing amidst 
rocks, and quicksands, and whirlpools, or a prey to those monsters of the 
deep vvitli which credulity peopled every distant and unfrequented sea. 
There was something more awful in such a mysterious fate than in death 
itself, under any defined and ordinary form. 

Great was the agitation of the inhabitants, therefore, when they beheld 
one of the ships standing up the river; but when they learned that she 
returned in triumph from the discovery of a world, the whole community 
broke forth into transports of joy. Tlie bells were rung, the shops shut, all 
business wa,s suspended; for a Lime there was nothing but hurry aud tumult. 
Wlien Columbus landed the multitude thronged to see and welcome him, and 
a grand procession was formed to the principal church, to return thanks to 
God for so signal a discovery made by the people of that place — forgetting, 
in their exultation, the thou.sand difficulties they had thrown in the way of 
tiro enterprise. Wlicrever Columbus passed he was bailed with shouts and 
acclamations. What a contrast to his departure a few months before, fol- 
lowed by murmurs and execrations; or, rather, what a contrast to his first 
arrival at Palos, a poor pedestrian, craving bread and water for his child at 
the gate of a conventi 

Undenstanding that the court was at Barcelona, he felt disposed to pro- 
ceed thither immediately in his caravel; reflecting, however, on the dangers 
and disasters lie had already experienced on the seas, he resolved to proceed 
by hind. Ho do.spatchcd a letter to the king and queen, informing them of 
liis arrival, and soon after departed for *Seville to await their orders, taking 
with him six of the natives whom ho had brought from the New World. 
One had died at sea, and three were loft ill at Palos. 

It is a singular coincidence, which appears to be well authenticated, that 
on the very evening of the arrival of Columbus at Palos, and while the peals 
of triumph vvero still ringing from its towers, the Pinla, commanded by 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon, likewise entered the river. After her separation from 
the admiral in the storm sho had been driven before the gale into the bay of 
Bi.scay, and had made the port of Bayonne. Doubting whether Columbus 
had survived the tcmpc.st, I’lnzon had immediately written to the sovereigns, 
giving information of the discovery he had made, and had requested per- 
mission to come to court and communicate the particulars in person, As 
soon as the weather permitted, he had again set sail, anticipating a trium- 
phant reception in his native port of Palos. When, on entering the harbour, 
ho beheld the vessel of the aumiral riding at anchor, and learned the enthu- 
siasm with wJiicli ho had been recoivod, the heart of Pinzon died within liim. 
It is said that lie feared to moot Columbus in this hour of his triumph, lest 
ho should put him under arrest for his desertion on the coast of Cuba; but lie 
was a man of loo much re, solution to indulge in such a fear. It is more prob- 
able that a (!onsciousnc,sa of his mwconduct made him unwilling to appear 
before tlio public in tlie midst of their enthusiasm for Columbus, and perhaps 
ho sickonod at the lioiiours heaped upon a man whose superiority he had 
been .so unwilling to acknowledge. Getting into his boat, therefore, he landed 
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privately, and kept out of sight until he hoard of the admiral’s departure. 
He then returned to his home, broken in health and deeply dejected, con- 
sidering all the honours and eiilogiuma heaped upon Columbus as so many 
reproamies on himself. The reply of the sovereigns to his letter at length 
arrived, It was of a reproachful tenor, and forbade his appearance at court. 
This letter completed his humiliation; the anguish of his feelings gave viru- 
lence to his bodily malady, and in a few days he died, a victim to deep 
chagrin. 

Let no one, however, indulge in hai’sh censures over the grave of Pinzoii! 
His merits and services are entitled to the highest praise; his errors should 
bo regarded with indulgence. He was ono of tlio foremost in Spain to appre- 
ciate the project of Columbus, animating him by his concurrence, and aiding 
him with his purse when poor and unknown at Palos. He afterwards enabled 
him to procure and fit out ships when even the mandates of the sovereigns 
were ineffectual, and finally embarked in the expedition with his brothers 
and his friond.s, staking life, property, everything, upon the event. Ho thus 
entitled himself to participate largely in the glory of this immortal entci-- 
prise; but unfortunately, forgetting for a moment tho grandeur of the cause, 
and the implicit obedience duo to his commander^ ho yielded to the incite- 
ments of self-interest, and committed that act of insubordination which has 
cast a shade upon his name, Ilis story shows how one lapse from duty may 
counterbalance the merits of a thou.sand services; liow one moment of weak- 
ness may mar tho beauty of a whole life of virtue; and how important it is 
for a man, under all circumstances, to be true, not merely to others, but to 
himself. 

After a lapse of years the descendants of the Pinions made strenuous 
representations to tho crown of tho merits and services of their family, 
endeavouring to prove, among other things, that but for tho aid and encour- 
agement of Martin Alonzo anu his brothers, Columbus would never have made 
his discovery. Some of the testimony mndored on Ihi.s and another occa- 
sion was rather extravagant and absurd. The emperor Charles V, however, 
taking into consideration the real services of tho brothers in tho first voyage, 
and the subsequent expeditions an<l discoveries of that able and intrepid 
navigator Vincente Yanez Pinzoii, granted to the family tho woll-mcrUed ranic 
and privileges of hidalgnia, a (Icgrcc of nobility wliieh constituted them 
noble hidalgos, with the right of prefixing the title Don to tlioir names. A 
coal-of-arms was also given them, emblematical of their services ns di.scov- 
ei'ors. These privileges and arm.s arc carefully preserved by the family at 
the present day. 

The letter of Columbus to the Spanish moiiarcha hud produced tho greatest 
sensation at court. The event he annomiced was considered tho most extra- 
ordinary of their prosperous reign, and following so close n]mn tho comiuost 
of Granada, was pronounced a signal mark of divine favour for that triumph 
achieved in the cause of the true faith. Tho sovereigns themselves were for 
a time dazzled by this sudden and easy acquisition of a new empire, of indefi- 
nite extent, and apparently boundless wealth; and their first idea was to 
secure it beyond the reach of dispute. Shortly after hi.s arrival in Seville. 
Columbus received a letter from them expressing their groat delight, and 
requesting him to repair immediately to court, to concert plans for a second 
and more extensive expedition. This letter was addressed to him by the title 
" Don Christopher Columbus, our admiral of the Ocean sea, and viceroy and 
governor of the islands discovered in the Indies”; at tho same time ho was 
promised still further rewards. Columbus lost no time in complying with 
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the cominandg of the sovereigns. He sent a memorandum of the ships, men, 
and munitions requisite, and having made such dispositions at Seville as 
circumstances permitted, set out for Barcelona, taking with him the six 
Indians and the various curiosities and productions brought from the New 
World. 

The fame of his discovery had resounded throughout the nation, and as 
his route lay through several of the finest and most populous provinces of 
Spain, his journey appeared like the progress of a sovereign. Wherever he 
passed, the country poured forth its inhabitants, who lined the road and 
thronged the villages. The streets, windows, and balconies of the towns 
were filled with eager spectators, who rent the air with acclamations. His 
journey was continually impeded by the multitude pressing to gain a sight 
of him and of the Indians, who were regarded with as much astonishment as 
if they had been natives of another planet. It was impossible to satisfy the 
craving curiosity which assailed him and his attendants at every stage with 
innumerable ((uesfcions; popular rumour, as usual, had exaggerated the truth, 
and had filled the newly found country with all kinds of wonders. 

About the middle of April Columbus arrived at Barcelona, where every 
preparation had been made to give him a solemn and magnificent reception. 
The beauty and serenity of the weather in that genial season and favoured 
climate contributed to give splendour to this memorable ceremony. As ho 
drew near the place, many of the youthful courtiers and hidalgos, together 
with a vast concourse of the populace, came forth to meet and welcome him. 
liis entraiico into this noble city has been compared to one of those triumphs 
which the Romans were accustomed to decree to conquerors. First were 
paraded the Indians, painted according to their savage fashion, and decora- 
ted with their national ornaments of gold. After these were borne various 
kinds of live parrots, together with stuffed birds and animals of unknown 
species, and rare plants supposed to be of precious qualities; while great 
care was taken to make a conspicuous display of Indian coronets, bracelets, 
and other decorations of gold, which might give an idea of tlie wealth of the 
newly discovered regions. After this followed Columbus on horseback, sur- 
rounded by a brilliant cavalcade of Spanish chivalry. The streets were 
almost impassable from the countless multitude; the windows and balconies 
were crowded with the fair; the very roofs were covered with spectators. 
It seemed ns if the public eye coukf not be sated with gazing on_ these 
trophies of an unknown world, or on the remarkable man by whom it had 
been discovered. There was a sublimity in this event that mingled a solemn 
feeling with the public joy. It was looked upon as a vast and signal dis- 
pensation of Providence in reward for the piety of the monnrehs; and the 
majestic and venerable appearance of the cllgcoverer, so different from the 
youth and buoyancy generally expected from roving enterprise, seemed in 
harmony with the grandeur and dignity of his achievement. 

To receive him with suitable pomp and distinction, the sovereigns had 
ordered their throne to bo placed in public under a rich canopy of brocade 
of gold, in a vast and splendid saloon. Here the king and queen awaited his 
arrival, seated in state, with tho prince Juan beside them, and attended by 
the dignitaries of their court, and the principal nobility of Castile, Valentia, 
Catalonia, and Arragon, all impatient to behold the man who had confei'red so 
incalculable a benefit upon the nation. At length Columbus entered the hall, 
surrounded by a brilliant crowd of cavaliers, among whom, says Los Casas, 
he was conspicuous for his stately and commanding person, which with 
his countenance, rendered venerable by his gray hairs, gave him the august 
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appearance of a senator of Rome. As Columbus approached, the sovereigns 
rose, as if receiving a person of the highest rank. Bending his knees, lie 
offered to kiss their hands; but there was some hesitation on their part to 
permit this act of homage. Raising him in the most graoious manner, they 
ordered him to seat himself in their presence, a rare honour in this proud and 
punctilious court. 

At their request he now gave an account of the most striking events of 
his voyage, and a description of the islands discovered. Ho displayed speci- 
mens of unknown birds, and other animals; of rare plants of medicinal and 
aromatic virtues; of native gold in dust, in criiclo masses, or labouiud into 
barbaric ornaments; and, above all, the natives of these countries, who were 
objects of intense and incxhawfcible interest. All the.so he pronounced mere 
harbingers of greater discoveries yet to bo made, vvliich would add realms of 
incalculable wealth to the dominions of their majestic.s, and whole nations of 
proselytes to the true faith. 

When he had finished, the sovereigns sank on their knees, and raising 
tlieir clasped hands to heaven, their eyes filled with tears of joy and grati- 
tude, poured forth thanks and praises to God for so great a providence : all 
present followed their example; a deep and solemn enthusiasm pervaded 
that splendid as.sembly, and prevented all common acclamations of triumph. 
The anthem 2’e Deum Laudamiis, cliantod by Die clioir of the royal chapel, 
with the accompaniment of instruments, rose in full body of sacred luirmony, 
bearing up, as it were, the feelings and thoughts of the audilovs to heaven, 
"so Ihatj” says the venemblo Las Casas, " it seemed !is if in that hour they 
communicated with celestial delights.” Such vvns the solemn and pious man- 
ner in which the brilliant court of Spain celebrated this sublime event; offer- 
ing up a grateful tribute of melody and praise, and giving glory to God for 
the clisoovery of another world. When Columbas retired from the royal 
presence he was attended to his residence by all the court, and followed by the 
shouting populace. For many days ho was the object of universal curio.sily, 
and wherever he appeared was surroundod by an admiring multitude. 

While his mind was teeming with glorious anticipations, hi.s pious schome 
for the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre was not forgotten. It has boon 
shown that he suggested it to tlio Spanish sovereigns at the time of liist 
making his propositions, holding it forth ns the great object to bo effected 
by the profits of his discoveries. Flushed with the idea of the vast wealth 
now to accrue to himself, he made a vow to furnish within seven years an 
army, consisting of four thousaiul horse and fifty thousand foot, for the 
rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, and a similar force within the five following 
years. This vow Wfis recorded in one of his letters to tlio sovereigns, to 
which he refers, but which is no longer extant; nor is it certain whether it 
was made at the end of his first voyage or at a subsequent date, when the 
magnitude and wealthy result of his discoveries becumo more fully mani- 
fest. He often alludes to it vaguely in his writings, and he refers to it. 
expressly in a letter to Pope Alexander VI, written in 1503, in which he 
accounts also for its non-fulfilment. It is essential to a full comprehension 
of the character motives of Columbus that this visionary project should 
be borne in recollection. It will be found to have entwined itself in his mind 
with hia enterprise of discovery, and that a holy cnisado was to bo tho con- 
summation of those divine purpose.s, for which he considered hira.sGlf selected 
by heaven as an agent. It shows how much his mind was elevated above 
selfish and mercenary views— how it was filled with those devout and 
heroic schemes which in the time of the crusades had inflamed the thoughts 
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and directed the enterprises of the bravest warriors and most illustrious 
princes. 

The joy occasioned by the great discovery of Columbus was not confined 
to Spain; the tidings were spread far and wide by the communications of 
ambassadors, the correspondence of the learned, the negotiations of mer- 
chants, and the reports of travellers, and the whole civilised world was filled 
with wonder and clcliglit. How gratifying would it have been, had the pi-ess 
at that time, as at present, poured forth its daily tide of speculation on every 
passing occurrence! With what eagerness should we seek to know the first 
ideas and emotions of the public on an event so unlooked for and sublime! 
Even the first aimouncoments of it by contemporary writers, though brief 
and incidonlal, derive interest from being written at the time; and from 
showing tho casual way in which such great tidings wore conveyed about the 
world. Allegretto Allegretti,»s in lus annals of Sienna for 1493, mentions it 
as just made known there by the letters of their merchants who were in 
Spain, and by the mouths of various travellers. The news was brought to 
Genoa by tho return of lior anibassaclor.s, Francisco Marches! and Giovanni 
Antonio Grimaldi, and was recorded among the triumphant events of the 
yean for the republic, though she may have slighted the opportunity of 
making herself mistress of the cliscoyory, has ever since been tenacious of the 
glory of having given birth to the discoverer. The tidings were soon carried 
to England, which us yet was bub a maritime power of inferior importance. 
They caused, however, much wonder in London, and great talk and admira- 
tion in the court of Ilenry VII, where the discovery was pronounced “ a 
thing more divine than human.” We have this [as quoted from memory by 
llamusio on the authority of Sebastian Cabot himself, the future discov- 
erer of the northern continent of America, who was in London at the time, 
and was inspired by the event with a generous spirit of emulation. 

Every moinbor of civilised society, in fact, rejoiced in the occurrence, as 
one in which he was more or less interested. To some it opened a new and 
iinbounclcd field of inquiry; to others of enterprise; and everyone awaited 
with intense eagerness the further development of this unknown world, still 
covered with mystoiy, the partial glimpses of which were so full of wonder, 
Wo have a briol testimony of tho emotions of the learned in a letter, written 
at the time, by Peter Martyr to his friend Pomponius Lictus. "You tell 
me, my amiable Pomponius,” he writes, ''that you leaped for joy, and that 
your delight was mingled with tears, when you read my epistle, certifying to 
you the hitherto hidden world of tho antipodes. You have felt and acted as 
became a man eminent for learning, for I can conceive no aliment more 
delicious tlian such tidings to a cultivated and ingenuous mind. I feel a 
wmndorful exultation of spirits when I conveme with intelligent men who 
have returned from these regions. It is like an acces.sion of wealth to a 
raiser. Our minds, soiled and debased by the common concerns of life and 
tho vices of society, become elevated and ameliorated by contemplating such 
glorious events.” 

Notwithstanding this universal enthusiasm, however, no one was aware 
of tho real imiiortance of the discovery, No one had an idea that this was 
a totally distinct portion of the globe, separated by oceans from the ancient 
world. The opinion of Columbus was universally adopted, that Cuba was 
the end of tho Asiatic continent, and that the adjacent islands were in the 
Indian seas. This agreed with the opinions of the ancients, about the mod- 
erate distance from Spain to the extremity of India, sailing westwardly. The 
parrots wore also thought to resemble those described by Pliny, as abounding 
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in the remote parts of Asia. The lands, therefore, which Columbus had 
visited were called the West Indies; and ns he seemed to have entered upon 
a vast region of unexplored countries, existing in a state of nature, the whole 
received the oomprehensive appellation of the New World. 

■During the whole of his sojourn at Barcelona, the sovereigns took every 
occasion to bestow on Columbus personal marks of their high consideration. 
He was admitted at all times to the royal presence, and the queen delighted 
to converse wltli him on the subject of his enterprises. The king, too, 
appeared occasionally on horaeback, with Prince Juan on one side, and 
Columbus on the other. To perpetuate in his family the glory of his achieve- 
ment, a coat'Of'-arms wa.s nssigned him, in wliich the royal arms, the castle 
and lion, wove quartered with his proper bearings, which were a group of 
islands surrounded by waves. To these arms was afterwards anuoxed the 
motto: 

A Casltlla y d Lm^ 
liMW mnndo dio Colon. 

(To CasLIIo nnd Loon 
Colniu.bws gavo a now woyW.) 

The pension which had been decreed by the sovereigns to him who in the 
first voyage should discover land, was adjudged to Columbus, for having 
first seen tlie light on tlie shore. ^ It is said that the seaman who lirat doscried 
the laud was so incensed at being disappointed of what ho conceived his 
merited reward, that ho renounced his country and his faith, and going into 
Africa, turned Mussulman; an anecdote which rests merely on the authority 
of Oviedo, «« who is extremely incorrect in his narration of this voyage, and 
inserts many falsehoods told him by the enemies of the admiral. 

It may, at first sight, appear but little accordant with the acknowledged 
magnanimity o£ Columbus, to have borne away the prize from this poor 
sailor, but this was a subject in which his whole ambition was involved, and 
he was doubtless proud of the honour of being personally the discoverer of 
the land as well as projector of tho enterprise. 

Thus honored by the sovereigns, courted by the great, idolised by the 
people, Columbus, for a time, drank tho honeyed draught of popularity, 
before enmity and detraction had time to drug it with bitterness. His dis- 
covery burst with such splendour upon the world as to clazzlo envy itself, 
and to call forth the general acclamations of mankind. ‘Well wovdd it be 
for the honour of human nature, could history, like romance, close with tho 
consummation of the hero’s wishes; wo shoukl tlien leave Columbus in the 
full fruition of great and woll-raerited prosperity. But his history is des- 
tined to furnish another proof, if proof bo wanting, of the inconstancy of 
public favour, even when won by distinguished services. No greatness was 
ever acquired by move inconteBtabie, unalloyed, and exalted bonclits voudeved 
to mankind, yet none ever drew on its possessor more unremitting jealousy 
and defamation, or involved him in moro unmerited distress and clilllculfcy.^ 

FURTIIEU voyages and death op COLUMDUS (1403-160(5 A.D.) 

Loaded with caresses, commendations, and honours, soon after Columbus 
re-embavked from Cadiz, September 25th, 1493, with soventoen sail, to 
make new discoveries and to establish colonies. Ho arrived at Hispaniola 
November 3rd, with twelve hundred men, soldiers, artificers, and mission- 
aries, with provisions for their subsistence, with the seeds of all the plants 
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that were fcliought likely to thrive in this hot and damp climate, and with 
the domestic animals of the old hemisphere, of which there was not one in 
the new. Columbus found nothing but ruins and carcasses upon the spot 
where he had left fortifications and Spaniards. These plunderers had occa- 
sioned their own destruction by their haughty, licentious, and tyrannical 
behaviour. Columbus had the address to persuade his men, who were eager 
to glut their vengeance upon the natives, that it was good policy to postpone 
their revenge to another time. A fort, honoured with the name of Isabella, 
was now constructed on the borders of the ocean; and that of St. Thomas 
was erected on the mountains of Cibao, where the islanders gathered from 
the torrents the greatest part of the gold they used for their ornaments, and 
where the conquerors intended to open mines. 

While these works were going on, the provisions that had been brought 
from IDurope had been either consumed or were spoilt. The colony had 
received nothing to supply the deficiency; and soldiers, or sailors, neither 
possessed the leisure, knowledge, nor inclination to produce fresh articles 
of subsistence. It became necessary to have recourse to the natives of the 
country, who, cultivating but little, were unable to maintain strangers, even 
though they were the most moderate persons of the old hemisphere, for 
they yet consumed, each of them, as much as would have been sumcient for 
several Indians. These unfortunate people gave up all they had, and still 
more was I'eciuired. Such continued exactions produced an alteration in their 
character, wliich was naturally timid; and all the caciques, except Guana- 
c.anngari, who had first received the Spaniards in his dominions, resolved to 
unite their forces, in order to break a yoke which was becoming every day 
move intolerable. 

Columbus desisted from pursuing his discoveries, in order to prepare 
against this unexpected danger. Although two-thirds of his followers had 
been hurried to the grave by hardships, by the climate, and by debauchery; 
although sickness prevented many of those who had escaped these terrible 
scourges from joining him; and although he could not muster more than 
two hundred infantry and twenty horse to face the enemy, yet this extra- 
ordinary man was not afraid of attacking an army, assembled in the plains 
of Voga Real. 

The unhappy islanders were, in fact, conquered before the action began. 
They considered the Spaniards as beings of a superior order; their admira- 
tion, respect, and fear were incmased by the European armour; and the 
siglit ol the cavalry, in particular, astonished them beyond measure. Many 
of them wore simple enough to believo that the man and the horse were but 
one animal, or a kind of deity. Had their courage even been proof against 
these impressions of terror, they could have made but a faint resistance. 
The canuonadiug, the pikes, and a discipline to which they were strangers 
must Imve easily dispersed them. They fled on all sides. To punish them 
for their rebellion, as it was called, every Indian above fourteen years of a^e 
was subjected to a tribute in gold or in cotton, according to tho district in 
which he lived. 

This regulation, which required assiduous labour, appeared the greatest 
of evils to a people who wem not used to constant employment. The desire 
of getting rid of their oppressors, therefore, became their ruling passion, As 
they entertained no further hope of being able to expel them by force, the 
idea occurred to them, in 1490 , of reducing them by famine. In this view 
they sowed no move maize, they pulled up the cassava roots that were already 
planted, and fled for refuge to the mountains. 
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Desperate resolutions are seldom attended with success; accordingly, that 
which the Indians had taken proved fatal to them. _ The products of rude 
and uncultivated nature were not sufficient for their support, as they had 
inconsiderately expected tliey would be; and their asylum, however difficult 
of access, was not a security from the puisuit of their incensed tyrants, who, 
during this total privation of local resources, accidentally received some pro- 
visions from the mother country. The rage of tho Bpaniarcls was excited to 
such a degree that they trained up dogs to hunt and devour these unhappy 
men; and it has even been said that some of the Castilians had made a vow 
to massacre twelve Indians every day in honour of the t^yclve apostles. Before 
this event tlie island was reckoned to contain a mihion of inhabitants. A 
third part of this considerable population pcrishetl in those campaigns, by 
fatigue, liuiiger, and the sword. 

Scarcely had tho remnant of these unfortunate people, who had escaped 
so many disasters, returned to their habitations, whore calamities of anotuor 
kind were preparing for them, when divisions arose among tliou' persecutors, 
The removal of the capital of tho colony from the north to tho south, from 
Isabella to Santo Domingo, might possibly furnish a iirotcnco for some com- 
plaints; but the dissensions had their chief origin in indulged passions, raised 
to an uncommon degree of fermentation beneath a burning sky, and not 
sufficiently rostraineu by an authority imperfectly establislied. Wlicn tho 
business was to dethrone a cacique, to plunder a district, or oxtermine a vil- 
lage, the commands of the brother oi Coluinhus, or of his repvosontative, 
were readily obeyed. After sharing tho booty, insubordination followed; 
and mutual jealousies and animosities bocaino their sole occupation. Tho 
Spaniards at length took up arms against each other, and war was openly 
declared. 

During the course of these divisions, Columbus was in Spain, whitlior ho 
had returned in Juno, 149G, in order to answer the accusations that were 
ince.ssantly renewed against him. The recital of tlie great actions ho had 
perfoYraeu and the exposition of the visetul plans he meant to carry into 
execution easily regained him the confidence of Lsabolla. Eordinaiid himself 
began to be a little reconciled to the idea of distant voyages. The plan of a 
regular form of government was traced, which vvas first to be tried at San 
Domingo, and afterwards adopted, with such alterations us cxpovicnco might 
show to be necessary, in the several scttlcmoiits, which in process of time 
might be founded iu the other hemisphere. Men Bkillctl in the working of 
mines were carefully selected, and the government agreed to pay and main- 
tain them for several years. 

On the 30th of May, 1498, Colunilius sailed on his third voyage, with six 
ships. He touched at the Canaries, and despatched from thence throe of his 
squadron direct to Hispaniola, With the other three lie steered toward the 
Cape Verd Islands. Taking his departure from this iioint ho held a south- 
westerly course till be came within live degrees of the equator, whore the 
heat of the air burst the wine-pipe,s and watcr-caaka, and caused tho crews 
to fear that the ships would be burned. After eight days of calm weather 
and intolerable heat, the air became a little cooler, and on the 31st of July 
they discovered land, which proved to be the island of Trinidad, at tho mouth 
of the Orinoco. Proceeding along the .shore, he obtained a sight of some of 
the natives, who proved very hostile, and discharged sliowors of arrows at 
tho ships. They had shields, the first defensive armour tho Spaniards had 
seen ill the How World. Columbus sailed tlirough the gulf lying between 
Trinidad and tlio mouth of the Orinoco, struck with amazement at the inouii- 
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tainous billows which that great stream rolls into the ocean. On the coast 
of Paria they saw more of the natives, and held friendly intercourse with 
them. They offered the Spaniards provisions and a sort of wine. Consider- 
able gold was discovered, and the natives directed them to a pearl fishery. 
From tills coast they steered to Hispaniola. This was the voyage in which 
the Spaniards first saw tho main land of America. The continent of North 
America had been discovered in June of the preceding year by John Cabot. 

The third visit of Columbus succeeded no better than the preceding in 
securing good order and prosperity in the colony. The form of government 
projected in Spain had not the desired effect — that of establishing a peace- 
able community. Tho people thought differently from their sovereigns. 
Time, which brings on reflection when the first transports of enthusiasm are 
passed, had abated the desire, originally so ardent, of going to the New 
World, Its gold was no longer an object of irresistible temptation. On the 
contrary, the livid complexions of the Spaniards who returned home; the 
accounts of the insalubrity of the climate; of the numbers who had lost 
their lives, and the hardships they had undergone from the scarcity of pro- 
visions; an unwillingness to be under the command of a foreigner, the sever- 
ity of whose discipline was generally censured; and perhaps the jealousy that 
was entertained of his growing reputation; all these reasons contributed to 
produce an insuperable prejudice against Santo Domingo in the subjects of the 
crown of Castile, tlie only Spaniards who, till the year 1593, were allowed to 
embark for that island. 

The malefactors who accompanied Columbus, in conjunction with the Plun- 
derers that infested Santo Domingo, formed one of the most unnatural kinds 
of society that had ever appeared upon the globe. Their mutual coalition 
enabled them to set all authority at defiance; and the impossibility of sub- 
duing them, made it necessary to resort to negotiation. Many attempts were 
made in vain. At length, in 1499, it was proposed that, to the lands which, 
every Spaniard received, a certain number of islanders shoukl be annexed, 
whose time and labour should be devoted to masters destitute alike of human- 
ity and prudence. This net of w^kness on the part of the government 
restored apparent tranquillity to tho colony, but without gaining for Colum- 
bus the affection of those who profited by it. The complaints made against 
him grew more loud and violent, and ere long proved oiTeotual. 

This extraordinary man purchased upon verjf hard terms the fame which 
his genius and industry had procured him. His life exhibited a perpetual 
series of brilliant successes and deep misfortunes. He was continually exposed 
to the cabals, calumnies, and ingratitude of individuals; and obliged at the 
same time to submit to the caprices of a haughty and turbulent court, which 
bjr turns rewarded or punishca — now mortified him by the most humiliating 
disgrace, and now restored him to its confidence. 

The prejudice entertained by the Spanish ministry against the author of 
the greatest discovery the world had yet seen, grew to such a pitch, that an 
arbitrator was sent to the colonies to decide between Columbus and his 
soldiers. Bobadilln, the most ambitious, self-interested, unjust, and violent 
man that had yet visited tho New World, arrived at Santo Domingo in 1600; 
he deprived the admiral of his property, his honours and his command, and 
sent him to Spain in irons. Surprise and indignation were everywhere excited 
by tills act of atrocious ingratitude; and Ferdinand and Isabella, overwhelmed 
with shame by the expression of the public feelings, ordered the fetters of 
Columbus to be immediately taken on. They also recalled, with real or 
feigned resentment, the wretch BobadUla, who had so infamously abused Ins 
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authority. But to tivoir disgrace it must be added that this was all the 
reparation made to Columbus for so atrocious an insult. 

To crown the ingratitude of the Spanish court, they constantly resisted 
the petitions and applications of Columbus to be reinstated in his office. 
The reason alleged for this unkingly brcacli of faith was tlie great value and 
importance of the discoveries of Columbus, which would render the reward 
too magnificenti After a fruitless attendance at court for two ycjars, ho gave 
up his solicitations, and requested merely to be sent upon a fourth voyage. 
Ferdinand and Isabella, eager to get rid of a man whose presence wa,s a 
reproach to them, granted liia request with alacrity. Four small vessels were 
provided for him; and the discoverer of the western world, broken down by 
age, fatigues and mortification, set sail once more from Cadiz on May {), 1502. 
His design was to proceed west, beyond the newly discovered continent, and 
to oircumnavigato the globe. On reaching Hispaniola ho found a ficot of 
eighteen ships ready to depart for Spain. Columbus was refused admission 
into the harbour of Santo Domingo, although his vessel was unscawovthy . His 
knowledge of these regions enabled him to perceive signs of an approaching 
hurricane. Although the governor, Ovanclo, had refused him a shelter in 
the harbour, Columbus warned him of tho approaching danger; but his 
warning was disregarded; the fleet put to sea; and tlic ensuing night they 
wore assailed by a furious hurricane, and tlie whole fleet, except three ships, 
went to the bottom. In this wreck perished the malignant Bobadilla, 
together with the greater part of tho men. who had been most active in per- 
secuting Columbus and oppressing the Indians. The treasure lost in the 
ships surpassed tho value of two hundred thousand dollars. 

Columbus, by his prudent precautions, escaped tlie danger, and departed 
for the continent. He proceeded along the coast from tho eastern point of 
Honduras to tho isthmus of Darien, searching in vain for a passage to tho 
South Sea. Attracted by the appearance of gold, ho attemiited to form a 
settlement at the river Belem, in Veragua; but tho natives, a more hardy 
and warlike race than the islanders, killed many of the settlers and drove tho 
remnant away. This unexpected repulse was followed by a long train of 
disaster.^. Storms, huiricancs, terrible thunder nnd lightning, and nil the 
calamities that can befall the explorers of an unknown son, kept Columbus 
in a continual state of anxiety and suffering. At last ho was shipwrecked on 
the coast of Jamaica. No settlement had boon made hero, and Columlius 
despatched a few of his men in Indian canoes to Hispaniola for relief. Tho 
insolent Ovando, from a mean jealousy of the great discoverer, delayed to 
grant him any assistance. Columbus remained in Jamaica, perpetually 
harassed by tlie mutinous conduct of his men. The natives, tired of the 
long stay of the Spaniards in their island, intercepted tlicir supplies of pro- 
visions. Columbus, however, intimidated them by an artifice. An cchpao 
was at hand; he assembled the chief Indians, and informed them that the 
Great Spirit was angry at their behaviour toward their visitors, and on that 
night the moon would be turned blood-red. They listened with incredulity, 
but when the moon began to change her hue they were all struck with terror. 
They loaded themselves with provisions, nnd Wught them to Columbus, 
entreating liim to intercede with the Deity in their behalf. From tliat time 
their .superstitious apprehensions kept them in implicit obedience to tho 
Spaniards. 

After about a year's detention on the island, three vessels came to their 
relief, and the crews passed over to Hispaniola, where tho onco arrogant 
Ovnndo received his distinguished visitor with fawning sycopliancy, nnd 
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affected to treat him with every mark of honour and esteem. His complai- 
sance, however, went no further than outward show. Columbus, finding no 
means of prosecuting his enterprise in this part of the world, returned to 
Spain, September 12th, 1504, where his miseries were crowned by the intelli- 
gence of the death of Isabella, whose favour and protection he had always 
considered his last resource. This was a blow from which he never recov- 
ered. Overwhelmed with calamities, disgusted with the ingratitude of those 
whom he had faithfully and successfully served, declining in age, and broken 
in health, he lingered a few years longer in poverty and neglect, making from 
time to time a fruitless appeal to the honour and justice of those who had 
given him " chains for a crown, a prison for a world ” ; and finally closed 
his life at Valladolid, May 20th, 1606, in the 59th year of his age. 

Such was the end of this remarkable man, who, to the astonishment of 
Europe, added a fourth part to the earth, or rather half a world to this globe, 
which had been so long desolate and so little known. It might reasonably be 
expected that public gratitude would have given the name of this intrepid 
seaman to the now hemisphere, the first discovery of which was owing to his 
enterprising genius. This was the smallest homage of respect that could be 
paid to his memory; but cither through envy, inattention, or the caprice of 
fortune even in the distribution of fame, this honour was reserved for a 
Florentine adventurer, who did nothing more than follow the footsteps of a 
man who, so name ought to stand foremost in the list of great characters.'® 





CHAPTKR II 

THE ARMY OF EXPLORERS 

Somotlmoa in Wngnor's musical dramnH the hitroduollon of n fow 
notoB from some lending molodjr foretoils the inovltnblo cntaslropho 
toward which tho action Iff moving, ns wLon in Lohengrin ’fi bridal 
chambor tho well-known Bound of tho distant Grail motivo steals flud- 
denly wyittW thft tha wllU 

a sense of impending doom. Ho In tho draind of marl time discover}', 
as glimpses of now worlds wore beginning to reward the ontorprlsing 
crowns of Spain and Portugah for n niomonl them camo from tho 
North a few brief notes Iraught with ominous portent. Tho powor 
for whom desLltiy had tosotved tho world omplro of wluoh tUoBO 
Southern nations — so noblo In ntni, bo mistakon in i>olioy — w'oro 
dreaming strotohod forth her hand in qulot disregard of papal biillsj 
and laid U upon iho woslorn shorn of tho ocoaii, It was only for a 
inomonfc, and long years wore to pass bofoio tUo conne<|uoncoH wore 
devolopod. But in truth tho llrst fateful note that heralded tlio com- 
ing Buglish suproinacy wna Bounded when John Cabot'H tlny“ craft 
aallod out from tho Bristol olianiioi on a bright May morning of 1-107 
— John Fjrke 

It U a cuvioua fact that moat of tho cliacovovics matlo concovamg Amovlca 
wore made indirectly and unintcniionally. Even the Norse and other tradi- 
tions say that tlieiv heroes wore blown to America by storm; Columbus sought 
India and stumbled across the West Indies; John Cabot happened upon Nortli 
America and thought he had found the realm of the great klnin of Tatary; 
Sebastian Cabot sought the Northwest Passage to Cathay and India; the 
Portuguese Corlcreal came for slaves; the French flocked to tho cod-lishcrics 
of Newfoundland as early as 1625, little caring where they wen;. 

Verrazano (whose very existence has been questioned), Cartier, and a few 
others indeed wont exploring for the sake of acquiring information anti terri- 
tory, but these were the exceptions. 

The veteiuii Ponce de Leon sought the Fountain of Youth and found a 
mortal wound in Florida. Pineda in seeking a strait found tho Mississippi. 
Gomez was anollrer Northwest Passager. Coronado made his wonderful Anab- 
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asis in search of the seven golden cities of Cibola and found the mud huts of 
New Mexico, the plains of Kansas, and the gorge of the Colorado. Soto was 
hunting a Peru m North America and found instead of gold only nakedness 
fever, and a seci'et burial in the great river which he was not even the first to 
reach. Frobisher sougH the Northwest Passage and went on a fool's errand 
to Labrador for gold. Drake circumnavigated the world on a piratical cruise 
for bpanish galleons. Hudson explored the river and the bay that perpetuate 
in their names his vain hope of probing his way through the continent that 
lay like a bar across the path to India. The passage through this continent is 
yet to be made and artificially, and it con only lead as we loiow now into an 
ocean far wider than the Atlantic. 

It is interesting to note the division of the labour of discovery among the 
maritime nations of Europe. The Nome made the first approaches but did 
not improve their opportunity; as someone has said, “tbeir visit was as profit- 
able as the visit of a flock of sea-gulls." The Portuguese began the great 
passion for discovery, and Columbus, as we have seen, spent his first ten 
years of pleading at their court before he turned to Spain. Wiien he 
returned with his prize, Pope Alexander VI, the Porgia, in liis famous bull of 
May 3rd and 4:th, 1493, drew a magnificent line down through the Atlantic 
ocean and gave Portugal all the un-Christian world east of it; Spain all that 
lay to the west. 

This demarcation restrained the enthusiasm of the English, then a Catholic 
nation, temporarily, but not long. Rapidly — for a time when there were no 
newspapers and telegraph systems to spread news — all the seafaring peoples 
of the Atlantic coast felt tlic impetus for exploration, and turned their prows 
and their hopes westward. The Spanish took the lead in enthusiasm and in. 
numbers, til), as Galvano'! said in Hakluyt’s version, “there grew such a, 
common dcsb'O of travailo among the Spanyards, that they wove ready to 
leape into the sea to swim, if it had been possible^ into those new-found 
parts.’’ Once the first voyage had been made imitation was so easy that, as. 
Columbus wrote, “Now there is not a man, down to the very tailons, who does, 
not beg permission to be a discoverer," 

But Italy had furnished the inspiration, through Marco Polo and Tosca- 
iiolli, as well as the men, for many of the best discoveries, though she did not. 
get the credit. In Genoa were bom Colombo (known to the Spanish as. 
Colon) and Giovanni or Zuan Cabot (known to his English employers as John 
Cabot) though he was e naturalised citizen of Venice, whence came also Polo' 
and Cadamosto. In Florence was born the unjustly maligned Amerigo 
Vespucci (whose name though given only to the part of the continent which 
ho explored soon spread to the whole new world), Florence also lent to 
France the true discoverer of the Hudson river, Verrazano. 

To Spain belong by birth and service the brilliantly fearless and bloodily 
ruthless cohort of the brothers Pinzon, Ojeda, Solis, Cortes, Pizarro, Ponce 
do Loon, Grijalva, Cordova, Pineda, Valdivia, Coronado, Lepe, Alamagro, 
Alvarado, La Cosa, Ayllon, Gil Gonzalez Gasca, Perrelo, and othere. 

Portugal gave the world not only its splendid explorers of the East, but also 
Oortereal ; Magelahcs (known to us as Magellan), who sailed under the Spanish 
flag in the most wonderful of all ocean voyages; Cabral, who gave Brazil to 
Portugal; Gomez, de Cintra, Jacques, and Coellio. 

From France came Jean Cousin of Dieppe, who is claimed as a preceder of 
Columbus, the plucky Breton and Normandy fishermen who swarmed over 
to Newfoundland inriinediatcly after its discovery was rumoured; Fray Marcos 
of Nice, Liiry, Cai'tier, Roberval, Cliamplain, Villegagnon, Ribaut, Laudon- 
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nifere, La Salle, Marqucltc, Joliet, Gourguos, Hennepin, Erontonac, La V6- 

rendrea. , , , , x-r i 

In return for borrowing Cabot from Italy, England lent Hudson to the 
Dutch when ho rediscovered the river, but bought him back for the fatal 
bay voyage. She furnished also Frobisher, Drake, iTawkins, Gilbert, Raleigh, 
John Smith, Gosnold, Priiig, Weymouth, John Davis, Willoughby, and 
William Baffin. 

Holland furnished Baron tz and Van Horn, while Juan de la Fiica was a 
Greek. As a final settlement of the theory that Amorica was part of Asia, 
the Russian Guosdjcff and the Danish Bering proved in the eighteenth century 
tlmt Asia and Amorica wore not anywhere joined by land. 

The rewards of the discoverers make a sad catalogue. Among those who 
died in obscurity and disgrace were GolumbuSj Gonzalez, and Cortes. The 
death penalty was meted out to Piuzon, Grijalva, Balboa, and Pizarro. 
Among those who perished in battle or died from the hard8lui)s of thoir 
career wore Cordova, Do Solo, Magellan, Valdura, Narvaez, Ayllon, Solis, 
Ribaut, Robcrval, Gilbert, and Hudson. When iBoring perished in 1741 he 
was — with the exception of those names on the still unfinished death-roll of 
Ai’ctic exploration — the last martyr to the costly c.'iuac of the discovery of 
America. But never have lives and gold been lavished with more profit to 
posterity, and never have cruelty, avarice, tlioft, and ()ppj'o.ssion homo so 
liberally the fruit of happine.s.s, riobc.s, and liberty. Wo may now lake up 
in some detail the voyages of discovery and exploration that became the most 
notable industry of the age.® 


THE YOYAaKS OF TUB CAnOTS 


In the new career of western ndveuturo, the American continent was lii'st 
discovered under the auspice.^ of the English. In the history of maritime 
■oulerprise in the New World, the achicvoinenls of John and vSebastiau Cabot 
are, in boldness, success, and results, second only to tho.so of Columbus. The 
wars of the houses of York and Lancaster had ceased; tmuquillity and 
thrifty industry had boon restored by the prudent severity of TIenrv VII; tlio 
.spirit of commercial activity began to be successfully fostered; auci the marts 
of England were tlironged with Lombard adventurers. The fisheries of the 
north liad long lomptcd the merchants of Bristol to an intercourse with Ice- 
land; and the nautical skill necessary to buffet the storms of the Atlantic liad 
been acquired, in this branch of irorthcni commerce. Nor is it impossible that 
.some uncertain traditions respecting the remote discovcric.s which Icelanders 
had made in Greenland towards the northwest, “where the lamls did nearest 
meet,” as Bacon ^ says, should have excited “firm and ])rognant conjectures.” 
Tlie magnificent achievement of Columbus, revealing the wonderful truth, of 
which the germs may have existed in the imagination of every thoughtful 
mariner, won the admiration which was due to an enterprise that scemccl more 
divine than human, and kindled in the breasts of the cmulou.s a vehement 
desire to g.ain as signal renown in the same career of during; while the politic 
king of England desired to share in the largo returns which were promised 
by maritime adventure. 

It was, therefore, not difficult for John Cabot, a Venetian merchant, resid- 
ing at Bristol, to engage Henry VII in plans for discoveiy. Ho obtained from 
that raonavcli a patent (March 5th, 1490), empowering himself and his three 
sons, or any of them, their heirs, or their deputies, to sail into the eastern, 
western, or northern sea, with a fleet of five ships, at their own proper expense 
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and charges; to search for islands, countries, provinces, or regions, hitherto 
unseen by Christian people; to affix the banners of England on any city, 
island, or continent, that they might find; and, as vassals of the English crown, 
to possess and occupy the territories that might be discovered. It was further 
stipulated, in what Chalmers « has called “the most ancient American state 
paper of England,” that the patentees should be strictly bound in their voy- 
ages to land at the port of Bristol, and to pay to the king one fifth part of the 
cmohiincnts of the navigation; while the exclusive right of frequenting all the 
countries that might bo found -was reseived, unconditionally and without 
limit of time, to the family of the Cabots and their assigns. Under this patent, 
containing the worst features of colonial monopoly and commercial restriction, 
John Cabot and [perhaps] his celebrated son Sebastian embarked for the 
west [May, 1497]. Of what tempests they encountered, what mutinies they 
calmed, no record has been preserved. The discovery of the American con- 
tinent (June 24, 1497), probably in the latitude of fifty-six degrees, far, there- 
fore, to the north of the straits of Belle Isle, among the polar bears, the rude 
savages, and the dismal cliffs of Labrador, was the fruit of the voyage. 

It has been attempted to deprive the father of the glory of Iravmg led the 
expedition. The surest documentaiy evidence confirms his claims.* The 
navigators hastened homewards to announce their success. Thus the discov- 
ery of the continent was an exploit of private mercantile adventure; and the 
posspssiojr of the new-found “land and isles” was aright vested by nn exclusive 
patent in the family of a Bristol merchant. Yet the Cabots derived little 
benefit from tiro expedition which their genius had suggested, and of which 
they alone had defrayed tbo expense.^ Posterity barmy lemembered that 
they had reached the American continent nearly fourteen months before 
Columbus, on his third voyage, came in sight of the mainland, and almost 
two years before Amerigo Vespucci sailed west of the Canaries. JBnt England 
acquired through their energy such a right to North America oS this indis- 
putable priority could confer. Henry VII and his successors recognised the 
claims of Spain and Portugal, only so far as they actually occupied the terri- 
tories to which they laid pretension; and, at a later day, the English parlia- 
ment and the English courts derided a title founded, nob upon occupancy, 
but upon a grant from the Roman pontiff. 

Confidence and zeal awakened; and Henry grew circumspect in the con- 
cession of rights which now seemed to become of immense value. A now 
patent was issued (February 3rd, 1498) to John Cabot, less ample in the privi- 
leges which it conferred. A voyage was again undertaken; purposes of traffic 
were connected with it; and the frugal king was himself a partner in the 
expenditure. The object of this new expedition was, in part, to explore 
“what manner of landca those Indies were to inhabit”; and pcrhnpsj also, a 
hope was entertained of reaching the rich empire of Cathay. Embarking in 

Wo toll tliG fltoi-y of tlio Cabota as It la gonorally acceptod. It is linpogslblo to enter bero 
into tho oontrovoraiofl on every point, and wo can only caution tbo reader to romembor that vre 
bavo not oven an allnalou, li\ tbo narrative form, to the voyages of tUe' Gabota till twenty 
years after tboy aro said to bavo occurred, find tbaLinuob of wbat informalion wo bavo la based 
on tbo reported convorsationa of Soba^tian Onbot of a far later date, IIow uncertain these arc 
may bo soon from tlio fact that Edon^^snyB ! “Sebastian Cabot tolde mo that bo was borne in 
Bryaton," wliilo thoro is mneb stronger proof, and bis own stnloment to Conlarlnl, to prove that 
ho waa bom In Vonlco about 1473. Tho first printed account of tho Cfi^bots’ digeovory was in 
tbo Dcoadea of Polor Martyr, wbo was ^obustlan's friend, and whose account does not even 
mention John Cabot. On Ibe other liaml tboro are evidences that load certain Boholarfl to 
doubt that Sebastian ^vaa prosont on tbo first voyage at all, Hla name is net mentioned in the 
contemporary documouta lately dlacoverod> “*^<1 theta aoenia to be in the reports of bis conver- 
eatlona a bopoless confusion of tbo first and second voyages.] 
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May, Sebastian Cabot,' with a company of thvco hunched men, sailed for 
Labrador, by way of Iceland; and reached the continent in the latitude of 
fifty-eight degrees. The severity of the cold, the strangeness of the unknown 
land, and his declared purpose of exploring the country, induced him to turn 
to the south; and, having proceeded along the shores of the United States to 
the southern boundary of Maryland, or perhaps to the latitude of Albemarle 
Sound, want of provisions induced him to return to England, 

Curiosity desires to trace the further career of the great seaman, who, with 
hi.g father, gave a continent to England. The maps which he sketched of his 

discoveries, and the accounts which ho wrote of 
his adventures, have perished, and the history 
of the next years of his life is involved in ob- 
scurity. Yet it does not admit of a reasonable 
doubt, that, perhaps in 1517, uflor he liad been 
in the employment of Ferdinand of Spain, and 
bofom ho received the appointment of pilot- 
major from Charles V, he sailed once more from 
England to discover the Northwest Pa-ssage. 
The testimony respecting this expedition is con- 
fused and difiicult of explanation; tho circum- 
stances which attended ib, arc variously related, 
and are assigned to other and earlier voyage-s. 
Sebastian Cabot passed through tlio straits ami 
eiilerccl the bay, which, after the lapse of nearly 
a century, took their namo from Hudson, He 
himself wrote a "diaeourso of navigation," in 
which the entrance of tho strait was laid down 
with great precision '‘on a card, drawn by his 
own hand." He boldly prosecuted his design, 
making his way through regions, into which it 
was, long afterwards, esteemed an act of the 
most intrepid maritime adventure to penetrate, 
till, on June lllh, 1617, as wo arc informed from 
a letter written by the navigator himself, ho had 
attained the altitude of sixty-.SQVon and a half 
degrees, ever in the hopo of finding a passage 
into the Indian Ocean, The sea was still open; 
but the cowardice of n naval officer [Sir Thomas Pert or Spert], and the mutiny 
of the mariners, compelled him to return, though his own confidence in tho 
possibility of effecting the passage roinainod unimpaired. 

The career of Sebastian Cabot was in the issue as honourable n.s it had in 
the opening been glorious. For sixty years, during a period when maritimo 
adventure engaged the most intense i)ublic curiosity, he wa.s rovoroncetl for liis 
achievements and liis skill. He sailed to South America in 1526 under tho 
auspices of Charles V, though not with entire success.* On hi.g return to Eng- 
land in 1G4S l\n advanced the commerce of England by opposing a mercantile 
monopoly, and was pensioned and rewarded for his merits as tlic Great Sea- 

Hakluyt^*' quotort Fabian to tho effect that John Cnbofc wont also on this second voyn^^o. 
It seoma improbablo, indeed, that ho was not in command, all ovidoncti of lilni was lacaiiifif, 
however, till ns Into ns 1807, when the OiistomH Itoll of Matol for ldOO-1400 wnn dlHOovorod In 
Westminster Ahhoy and published ; it tends to prove tluit John Cnbot relumed from his second 
voyage befoto Soptembor WOS, and was alive at that date.] 

[» While In Spain lie wns ordered into bniiiKliment for this fullnio, though it Is not known If 
tlio scntoncG was executed ] 
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man in 1549. It was also he who framed the instructions for the expedition 
which discovered the passage to Archangel in 1663, He lived to an extreme 
old age, and so loved his profession to the Inst, that in the hour of death his 
wandering thoughts were upon the ocean. Tliere is deep cause for regret, that 
time has spared so few memorials of his career. Himself incapable of jealon sy, 
he did not escape detraction. He gave Engiand a continent, and no one 
knows his burial place. 


TJIK rORTUQUESB CORTEUBAL 

The king of Portugal, grieved at having neglected Colurabiie, readily 
favoured an expedition for northern discovery. Caspar Cortei’eivl was ap- 
pointed commander of the enterprise. [He sailed with three ships on May 
16th, 1501.] He reached the shores of North America, ranged the coast for 
a distance of six or seven hundred miles, and carefully observed the country 
and its inhabitants. The most northern point which he attained, was prob- 
ably about the fiftieth degree. Of the country along which he sailed, ho had 
occasion to admire the brilliant freshness of the verdure, and the density of 
the stately forests. The pines, well adapted for masts and yards, promised to 
become an object of gainful _ commerce. But men wore already with the 
Portuguese cm established article of traffic; the inhabitants of the American 
coast seemed well fitted for labour; and Cortereal freighted his ships with more 
than fifty Indians, whom, on his return, October 8th, ne sold as slaves. It was 
soon rcaolvetl to renew the expedition; but the adventurer never returned. 
His death rvas ascribed to a combat with the natives, whom he desired to 
kidnap: the name of Labrador, transferred to a more northern coast, is, 
probably, a memorial of his crime; and is, perhaps, the only permanent trace 
of Porluguceo adventure within the limits of North America.^ In May of the 
next year, 1502., Gaspar’a biothei, Miguel, sailed to seai'cli ior hia brother. 
They found so many rivers and bays that they divided their fleet; two vessels 
returned, but Miguel, like his brother, was never heard of again. A new 
expedition sent by the king fotmd no trace of either, and when the eldest of 
the family asked permission, the king said he had lost enough Cortereals.® 


PUENcii discoveries; vbrrazano 

The Prench entered Avilhout delay into the competition for the commerce 
and the soil of America. Within seven years of the discovery of the continent, 
in 1504, the fisheries of Newfoundland were known to the hardy mariners of 
Brittany and Normandy.* The island of Cape Breton acquired its name from 
their remembrance of home, and in France it was usual to esteem them the 
discoverers of the country. A map of the gulf of St. Lawrence was drawn by 
Denys, a citizen of Honlleuv; and the fishermen of the northwest of Fi'ancc 
derived ivealtli from the regions, which, it was reluctantly confessed, had been 
first visited by tlio Cabots. 

The fisheries hod for some years been successfully pursued; savages from 
the northcaslorn coast had been brought to Prance [by Thomas Aubert of 
Dieppe], in 1608; plans of colonisation in North America had been suggested, 
1618 [and perhaps attorapted], by De L<iry and Saint-Juat; when at length 

It tlio nrolilvoB of Dloppo Imd not boon destroyed in the bombardment of 1004, and 
thoBo of Lo llocliollo In llio famouo ologo, Franco would doubtless occupy nlilgber place even 
tbaii sbo now holds In the account of Amorlcan exploration.] 
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Francis I, a monarch who had invited _Da Vinci and Cellini lo transplant the 
fine arts into his kingdom, employed Giovanni Vqrrazano another Florentine, 
to explore the new regions, which had alike excited curiosity and hope. It 
was by way of the isle of Madeira tliat the Italian, parting from a floot which 
had cruised successfully along the shores of Spain, sailed for America, January 
17th, 1524, with a single caravel, resolute to make discovery of new countries.* 


VBRRAZANO'a OWN ACCOUNT OP IIIS VOYAGN IN 1C24 

Captain Giovanni da Vorrazano to his most serene majesty, the king of 
Fiance, writes; 

Since the tempests which wo encountered on the northern coasts, I have 
not written to your most serene and Christian majesty concerning the four 
ships sent out by your orders on the ocean to discover new lands, because I 
thought you must have been before apprized of all that had happened to us 
— that we had been compelled by the impetuous violence of the winds to put 
into Brittany in distress with only the two ships Normandy and Dolphin; and 
tliat after having repaired these .ships, wo made a cruiso in them, well armed, 
along the coast of Spain, as your majesty must have heard, and also of our 
new plan of continuing our begun voyage with the Dolphin [or Dmip/dnc] 
alone; from this voyage being now returned, I proceed to give your majesty 
an account of our discoveries. 

On the 17th of last January wo set sail from a desolate rock near tho island 
of Madeira, belonging to hia most serene majesty, tho king of Portugal, with 
fifty men, having provisions sufliciont for eight months, arms and oilier warlike 
munition and naval stores. Sailing westward with a light and pleasant 
easterly lireezG, in twenty-five days wo ran eight hundred leaguo.s. On the 
24th of February we encountered as violent a hurricane as luiy ship over weath- 
ered from which we escaped unhurt by the divine asaiatanco and goodness, to 
the praise of the glorious and fortunate name of our good ship, that liad been 
able to support tho violent tossing of the wavc.s. Pursuing our voj'ago 
towards the west, a little northwardly, in twenty-four days more, having run 
four hundred leagues, wo reached a new country, which had never before 
been seen by any one, either in ancient or modern time.s. At Hast it appeared 
to bo very low, but on approaching it to within a quarter of a league from tho 
shore we perceived, by tho great fires near the coast, that it was inhabited. 
Wo perceived tliat it stretches to tho south, and coasted along in that direction 
in search of some port, in which we might come to anchor, and oxainiiie into 
the nature of the counti’y, but for fifty leiigucs we could find none in which we 
could lie securely. 

Seeing the coast still stretch to the south, wc resolved to change our course 
pd stand to the northward, and wc still had the same dilliculty, we drew 
in with the land and sent a boat on shore. Many people who were scon com- 
ing to the sea-sido fled at our approach, but occasionally stopping, they looked 
back upon ns with astonishment, and some were at length inclucod, by various 
friendly signs, to come to ua. These allowed the greatest delight on beholding 
us, wondering at our dress, countenances and complexion. They thou showed 
us by signs where wo could more conveniently secure our boat, and offered 
us some of tlieir provisions. That your majesty may know all that we learned, 
while on shore, of their manners and customs of life, I will relate what we saw 
as briefly as possible. They go entirely naked, except that about tho louis 
they wear skins of small animals like martens fastened by a girdle of plaited 
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grass, to whicli they tie, all round tlie body, the tails of other animals hang- 
ing do\vn to the Itnees; all other parts of the body and the head are naked. 
Some wear garlaiids similar to birds’ feathers. 

The complexion of these people is black, not much different from that of 
the Ethiopians; their hair is black and thick, and not very long, it is worn 
tied back upon the head in the form of a little tail. In person they are of good 
proportions, of middle stature, a little above our own, broad across the breast, 
strong in the arms, and well formed in the legs and other parts of the body; 
the only exception to their good looks is that they have broad faces, but not 
all, however, as we saw many that had sharp ones, with large black eyes and 
a fixed expression. They are not very strong in body, but acute m mind, 
active and swift of foot, as far as we could judge by observation, hi these 
last two particulars they resemble the people of the oast, especially those of 
the most remote. We could not learn a great many particulars of their 
usages on account of our short stay among them, and the distance of our ship 
from the shore. 

As the "East” strolehes around this country, I think it cannot be devoid 
of the same medicinal and aromatic drugs, and various riches of gold and the 
like, as is denoted by the colour of the ^roimd. It abounds also in animals, 
as deer, sta^s, hares, and many other similar, and with a great variety of birds 
for every kind of jilcasanL and deliglitful sport. It is plentifully supplied 
with lakes and ponds of running water, and being in the latitude of 34 the air 
is salubrious, pure and temperate, and free from the extremes of both heat and 
cold. 

We set sail from this place, continuing to coast along the shore, which we 
fomid stretclimg out to the west (oast?); the inhabitants being numerous, we 
saw everywhere a multitude of fires. While at anchor on this coast, there 
being no harbour to enter, we sent the boat on shore with twenty-five men 
to obtain water, but it was not i)ossibio to land without endangering the boat, 
on account of the immense high surf thrown up by the scEj as it was an open 
roadstead. Many of the natives came to the beach, mdicating by various 
friendly si^ns that we might trust ourselves on shoie. One of tlioir noble 
deeds of friendship deserves to be made Imown to your majesty. A young 
sailor was altompling to swim ashore through the surf to carry them some 
kniek-loiacks, as little bells, looking-glasses, and other like trifles; when he 
came near three or four of them ho tossed the things to them, and turned 
about to get back to the boat, but ho was thrown over by the waves, and so 
da.sliod by tJiom that he lay as it were dead upon the beach. When these 
people saw him in thi.s situation, they ran and took him up by the head, legs 
and arms, and carried him to a distance from the surf; the young man, find- 
ing himself borne off in this way, uttered very loud shrieks in fear and dismay, 
while they answered ns they could in their language, showing him that he had 
no cause for fear. 

Afterwards they laid him down at the foot of a little hill, when they look 
off his shirt and trousers, and examined him, expressmg the greatest astonish- 
meni ai the whiteness of Jiis sim. Owr in tlin mat soefng a great Siv 
made up, and their companion placed very near it, full of fear, as is usual in 
all cases of novelty, Imagined that the natives wore about to roast him for 
food. But as soon as he iiad recovered his sti’cngth after a short stay with 
tlicm, showing by signs that he wished to return aboard, they hugged him 
with great affection, and accompanied him to the shore, then leaving him, 
that he might feci more sociiro, they withdrew to a little hill, from which they 
watched Inm until he was safe m the boat. This young man remarked that 
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tliese people were black like tlio oUiers, that they had shining skins, middle 
stature, and sharper laces, and very delicate bodies and limbs, and that they 
were inferior in strength, but quick in their minds; this is all that he observed 
of them. 

Departing hence, and always following the shore, which stretched to the 
norlli, we came, in the space of fifty leagues, to another land, which appeared 
very beautiful and full of the largest forests. Wc approached it, and going 
ashore with twenty men, we wont back from the coast about two leagues, 
and found that the people had fled and hid themselves in the woods for fear. 
By aearcliing around wo discovered in the gross n voiy old woman and a young 
girl of about eighteen or twenty, who had concealed themselves for the same 
reason; tire old woman carried two infants on her shoulders, and behind her 
neck a little boy eight years of age; when we came up to them they began to 
shriek and make signs to the men who had fled to the woods. Wo gave them 
a part of our provisions, which they acccjitcd with delight, but tho girl would 
not touch any; everything we offered to her being tlirown down in groat 
anger. Wc took the little boy from the old woman to carry with us to France, 
and would have taken the girl also, who was very beautiful and very tall, but 
it was impossible beenuso of the loud shrioks she uttered as wo attempted to 
lead her away; having to pass some woods, imd being far from the ship, we 
deter mined to leave her and take the boy only. Wc found them fairer tlian 
tlio others, and wearing a covering imulc of certain plants, which hung down 
from tho branches of the trees, tying them together with threads of wild 
hemp; their heads arc without covering and of the same shape as the others. 

We saw in this conntiy many vinos growing naturally, which entwine 
about the trees, and run up upon them as they do in the jdains of Lombardy. 
Those vines would doubtless produce excellent wine if they were properly 
cultivated and attended to, ns we have often Been the grapes which they pro- 
duce very sweet and pleasant, and not unlike our own. 

After having remained here three days, lidiiig at anchor on tlie coast, as 
we could find no harbour wo determined to depart, and coast along tlio shore 
to the northeast, keeping sail on the vessel only by clay, and coining to anchor 
by night, After proceeding one hundred leagues, we found a very pleasant 
situation among some steep hills, through whicli a very largo river, deep at 
its mouth, forced its way to tho sea; from the sea to the estuary of the river, 
any ship heavily laden might pass, with the help of the tide, which vises eight 
feet. But as we were riding at anchor in a good berth, wo would not venture 
lip in our vessel, without a knowledge of tlie moutli; therefore wc took the 
boat, and entering the river, we found the country on its banks well peopled, 
the iniinbltniits not differing much from tho otlicrs, lieiiig dre.s.sod out with 
the feathers of birds of various colours. They came toward.s ua with evident 
delight, raiang loud shouts of admiration, ancl showing us where wc could 
most securely land with our boat. Wc passed up this river, about half a 
league, when we found it fonned a most beautiful lake three leagues in cir- 
cuit,* upon which they were rowing thirty or more of their small boato, from 
one phoro to the othei- filled with multitudes who carac to see us. All of a 
sudden, as is wont to happen to navigators, a violent contrary wind blew in 
from the sea, and forced us to return to our ship, greatly regretting to leave 
tliis region which seemed so commodious and delightful, and which we sup- 
posed must also contam groat riches, as the hills showed many indioationB of 

[‘ Tliia is uulvorsany wUuittod to l)o tlio luirboiir of Now Yorlt, niul tho mouth of tho IIuil- 
Bon, >vboro Vorra/ano prccoclod Ilonry lIudBon by sovornl years. Tho triangular isluud ift 
recognised ns Block Island.] 
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minerals. Weighing anchor, we sailed fifty leagues toward the cast, as the 
coast stretched in that direction, and always in sight of it; at length we dis- 
covered an island of a triangular form, about ten leagues from the mainland, 
in size about equal to the island of Rhodes, having many hills covered with 
trees, and well peopled, judging from the great number of fires which we saw 
all around its shores; we gave it the name of your majesty’s illustrious mother. 

We did not land there, as the weather was unfavourable, but proceeded 
to another place, fifteen leagues distant from the island, where we found a very 
excellent harbour. Before entering it, we saw about twenty small boats full 
of people, who came about our ship, uttering many cries of astonishment, hut 
they would not approach nearer than within fifty paces. By imitating their 
signs, we inspired them in some measure with confidence, so that they came 
near enough for us to toss to thorn some little bells and glasses, and many toys, 
which they took and looked at, laughing, and then, came on board without 
fear. Among them were two kings more beautiful in form and stature than 
con possibly be described; one was about forty years old, the other about 
twenty-four. We saw upon them several pieces of wrought copper, which is 
more esteemed by them than gold, as this is not valued on account of its 
colour, but it La considorod by them as the most ordinary of the metals ~ 
yellow being the colour c.specially disliked by them; azure and red are tliose 
in highest estimation with them. Of those things which we gave them, they 
prized most highly the bells, azure crystals, and other toys to hang in their 
ears and about their necks; they do not value or care to have silk or gold 
stuffs, or other kinds of cloth, nor implements of steel or iron. When we 
showed them our arms, they expressed no admiration, and only asked how they 
were made; the same was the case of the looking-glasses, which they returned 
to us, smiling, as soon ns they had looked at them. They are very generous, 
giving away whatever they have. Wo formed a great friendship with them. 

This region is situated in the parallel of Rome, being 41° 40' of north 
latitude, but much colder from aceidoiital eircumstancos, and not by nature, 
as I shall licrcafter explain to your majesty, and confine myself at present to 
the description of its local situation. It looks towards the south, on which 
side the harbour is half a Icaguo brond; afterwards, upon entering it, the extent 
between the coast and north is twelve leagues, and then enlarging itself it 
forms a voiy large bay, twenty leagues in circumference, in which are five small 
islands, of groat fertility and beauty, covered with large and lofty trees. 
Among these islands any fleet, liowover large, might ride safely, without fear 
of tempests or other dangers. Turning toward-s the south, at the entrance of 
the harbour, on both sides, there arc very pleasant hills, and many streams of 
clear water, which flow do^m to the sea. In the midst of the entrance, there 
is a rock of freestone, formed by nature, and suitable for the construction of 
any kind of machine or bulwark for the defence of the harbour. 

Having supplied ourselves with everything necessary, on the 6th of May 
we departed from the port, and sailed one hundred and fifty leagues, keeping 
so close to the coast as never to lose it from our sight; the nature of the country 
appeared much the same as beforo, but the mountains were a little higher, 
and all in appearance rich in minerals. Wc did not stop to land as the weather 
was very favourable for pursuing our voyage, and the country presented no 
variety. The people were entirely different from the others we had seen, 
whom WG had found kind and gentle, bub these were so rude and barbarous 
that wo were unable by any signs wo could make, to hold communication with 
them. They clothe themselves in the skins of bears, lynxes,_ seals, and other 
animals. Tlicir food, as far as we could judge by several visits to their dwel- 
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linga, is obtained by bunting nnd fishing, and certain fruits, which are a sort 
of root of spontaneous growth. They have no pulse, and we saw no signs 
of cultivation; the land appears sterile and unfit for growing of fruit or grain 
of any kind, If we wished at any time to trafiick with them, they came to 
the sea shore and stood upon the rocks, from which they lowered clown by a 
cord to our boats beneath wliatevor they had to barter, continually crying 
out to us, not to come nearer, and instantly demanding from us that which 
w'as to bo given in exchange; they took from us only laiives, hooks, and 
sharpened stool. No regard Avas paid to our coiu’to,sies; when wo liad nothing 
left to exchange with them, the men at our departure made the most brutal 
signs of disdain and contempt possible. 

Against their will we penetrated two or three leagues into the interior with 
twcuty-fivo men; when wc came to the sliore, they shot at us with their 
arrows, raising the most horrible cries and afterwards fleeing to the woods. 
In this region wo found nothing cxltmorrlinary except va.st forests nnd some 
metalliferous hills, as wo infer from seeing that many of the people wore 
copper earrings. Departing from tlicncc, wc kept along tho const, steering 
northeast, and found the country more pleasant nud ojien, free from woods, 
and distant in the ulterior wo sa,w lofty monntuins, but none which extended 
to the shore. Within fifty leagues wo discovered tliirty-two i,slanda, all near 
the main land, small and* of pleasant appearance, but high and so disiiosctl 
as to afford excellent harbours and channels, as wc see iu the Adriatic gulf, 
near Illyria and Dalmatia. Wo had no inlcreoureo with the people, but we 
judge that they wero similar in nature and usages to those we were ia.st among. 
After sailing between east and north tho distance of one hundred and fifty 
leagues more, and finding our provisions and naval stores nearly oxhausted, 
we took in wood and water and determined to return to Franco, having dis- 
covered 502, that is 700 (sic) leagues of unknown luiuls. 

As to tho rellgioua faith of all theso tribes, not undeustaudiug their lan- 
guage, wo could not discover cither by sign or gcsturc.s anything certain. It 
seemed to us that they had no religion nor laws, nor any knowledge of a First 
Cause or Mover, tliat they worshipped nei tlier the Iioavcris, stars, sun, moon, 
nor other planets; nor could we learn if they wore given to any Idnd of idol- 
atry, or offered any sacrifipes or supplications, or if they havo temples or 
houses of prayer in their villages: our conclusion was that they have no 
religioug belief whatever, but live in tliis respect entirely free. All which pro- 
ceeds from, ignorance, as they arc very easy to be persuaded, axid imitated 
113 witli earnestness juid fervour in all wliicli they saw us <lo as Christians hi 
our acts of worship. 

My Lnteiitiou in this voyage was to reach Cathay, on tlio extreme const of 
Asia, expecting, however, to find in the newly discovered land aomo such an 
obstacle, as they have proved to be, yet I did not doubt that I should penetvato 
by some passage to the ea.stern ocean. It was the oiilnion of the ancients, 
that our oriental Indian Ocean is one, and without any intGrpo,sing land ; 
Aristotle supports it l)y argument? founded on varioiB probabilities; but it is 
contrary to that of tho moderns nnd shown to be erroneous by experience; the 
country which has been diacovered, and which was unknown to tho ancients, 
is another world comjxared with that before known, being manifestly larger 
than our Europe, together with Africa and perhaps Asia, if wo rightly c.stimfite 
its extent. If the breadth of this newly discovered country corresponds to its 
extent of sea coast, it doubtless exceeds Asia in size. In this way wo find 
that tho land forms a much larger portion of oitr globe than tlio ancients 
supposed, who maintained, controiy to mathematical reasoning, that it was 
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less than the water, whex’eaa actual experience proves the reverse, so that we 
judge in respect to extent of surface the land covers as much space as the 
water; and I hope more clearly and more satisfactorily to point out and 
exixlain to your majesty the great extent of that new land, or new world, of 
which I have been speaking. Tlie continent of Asia and Africa, we know for 
certain, ia joined to Europe to the north in Norway and Russia, which dis- 
pi-oves the idea of the ancients that all this part had been navigated from the 
Cimbric Chersonesus, eastward ns far as the Caspian Sea. They also main- 
tained that the whole continent was surrounded by two seas situated to the 
oast and west of it, which seas in fact do not surround either of the two conti- 
nents, for as we have seen above, the land of the southern hemisphere at the 
latitude of 64 extends eastwardly an unknown distance, and that of the 
northern pas.sing the 66th parallel turns to the east, and has no termination 
as high as the 70th. _ In. a short time, I hope, we shall have more certain 
knowledge of these thinga, by the aid of your majesty, whom I pray Almighty 
God to prosper in lasting glory, that we may see the most important results 
of this our cosmography in the fulfilment of the holy words of the Gospel. 

On board the ship Dolphin,^ in the port of Dieppe in Normandy, the 8th 
of July, 1524. 

Your humble servitor, 

CIlOVANMl DA VbRBAZANO.J 


JACUUE8 CAnTIER (1534-1686 A.D.) 

The account of Verrazano’s voyage ia taken from his letter to the French 
king sent from Dieppe July 8th, 1624. The original is lost, but two Italian 
translations exist and there are allusions to it of early date. In 1864, an 
American, Buckingham Smith,* cast doubts on the credibility of the letter, 
H, C. Murphy,^ in 1875 took up the subject again, and denied Verrazano’s 
voyage iri toto. The brilliance of his argument made a sensation and led 
Bancroft ^ in hia revision of his history to omit the pages concerning Verrazano 
which he had originally written, llurpliy’s onslaught, however, evoked a 
host of dcfondoi's, and tho great majority of historians now give full credence 
and honour to Verrazano." 

In July, Verrazano was once more in France [n-rriving at Dieppe July 8fch]. 
His own narrative of tho voyage is tho earliest original account, now extant, of 
the coast of tlie United Slates. He advanced tho knowledge of the country; 
and he gave to Franco some claim to_ an extensive territory, on the pretext 
of discovery. The historians of maritime adventure agiee that Verrazano 
again embarked upon an cxixjdition, from' which, it ia usually added, he never 
returned. Did he sail once more under the auspices of Fi'once? VTien the 
monarch had just lost "everything but honour'^ in the disastrous battle of 
Pavia, ia it probable that the impoverished government could have sent forth 
another expedition? Did he relinquish the service of France for that of 
England? It is hardly n safe conjecture, os advanced by Biddle,’»_ that lie 
was murdered in an encounter with savages, while on a voyage of discovery, 
which Henry VHI had favoured, Halduy t * asserts that Verrazano was thrice 
on tho coast of America, and that he gave a map of it to the English monarch. 
It is the common tradition that ho perished nt sea, having been engaged in 
an expedition of wliich no tidings were over heard. Such a report might 

[' Tlio name of tliia fainons skip Is visually translated Dolpliin from tlie Frencli DaupJtine 
or tUo Italian Delfina, but It more probably was chosen In honour of the Dauphin of Franco,] 
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eflsily be spread respecting a great navigator who had disappeared from the 
public view. Yet such certainty cannot be established. 

But the misfortunes of the French monarchy did not affect the industiy 
of its fisheiTnen; who^ amidst the museries of Franco.^ still resorlGcl to New- 
foundland. There exists a letter of August 3rd, 1527, to Henry VIII, from 
the haven of St. John, in Newfoundland, written by an Fmglish eaplain, in 
which he declares he found in that one harbour eleven sail of Normans and 
one Breton, engaged in the fisheiy. The French king, engrossed by the 
passionate and unsuccessful rivalry witli Charles V, could hardly respect so 
liumble an interest. But Gliabot, admiral of France, a man of bravery and 
influence, acquainted by his office with the llshcrmcn, on who.se vessels ho 
levied .some small exactions for his private emolument, inlorosliid Francis in 
the design of exploruig and colonising the New World. 

Jacques Cartier, a mariner of bt. Mnlo, wa.s selected to load tho expedition. 
His several voyages arc of great moment; for they had a permanent effect 
in guiding the attention of France to tho region of the bt. Lawrence. It was 
April 20th, that the mariner, with two ships, left tho harbour of St. Malo; 
and prosperous weather brought him May 10th upon the c<)a.ste of Newfound- 
land. Having almost circumnavigated the island, ho turned to tho south, 
and crossing the gulf, entered the bay, which he called Dos Chaleurs, from 
the intense heats of midsummer. Finding no passage to tho west, ho sailed 
along the coast, as far a.s the smaller inlet of Gaspo. There, July 12tli, upon a 
point of land, at the entrance of tho haven, a lofty croas was raised, bearing 
a shield, with the lilies of Franco and an appropriate inscription, Ilcnccfortli 
the soil was to bo esteemed a part of tho dominions of tho French Icing. Leav- 
ing the bay of Gaspo, Cartier discovomd the great river of Canada, and sailed 
up its channel, till he could discern land on citiior side. As ho was unprepared 
to remain during tho winter, it then became ncco.sflary to return; tho little 
fleet embarked August Qtlv, for Europe, and iu leas tUaiv thirty days, entered 
tiro harbour of St. Malo in security. His native city and France wore filled 
with the tidings of his di.Hcovcrins. Tho voyngo had b(!cn easy and successful. 
Up to the day of steam.shlps, the passage to and fro was not often made more 
rapidly or more safely, 

^ The court listened to the urgency of tho friends of Cartier ; a irow com- 
mi.ssion was issued; tlnce wcll-furni.shcd ships wem provided by tlie king; 
and some of the young nobility of France volunteered to join the now expedi- 
tion. The squadron sailed May 19th, 1535, for the Now World, full of hopes 
of discoveries and plans of colonisation in the territory wliich now began to 
be known as New Franco. 

It was after a stormy voyage that they arrived within sight of Newfound- 
land. Passing to the west of that i.slaiul on the day of bt. Lawrence, August 
10th, 1536, they gave the name of that martyr to a portion of tho noble gulf 
which opened before them; a name which 1ms gi’adually extended to tlio whole 
gulf, and to the river. Sailing to the north of Anticosti, they nseended the 
.stream in September, as far as a pleasant harlrour in the isle, since called 
Orleans. The natives, Indians of Algonquin daseent, received thorn with 
unsuspecting hospitality Leaving his ships safely moored, Cartier, iu a 
boat, sailed up tho majestic stream to tho chief Indian settlement on tho island 
of Eochelaga, The language of its inhabitants proves them to have been 
of the Huron family of tribes. The town lay at the foot of a hill, which he 
climbed. As he reached the summit, lie was moved to admiration by the 
prospect before him of woods, and waters, and mountains. 

Imagination presented it as the future emix)rium of inland commerce, 
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and the metropolis of a prosperous province; filled with bright anticipations, 
he called the hill Mont-Heal, and tune, that has transferred the name to the 
island, is realising his visions. Cartier also gathered of the Indians some 
indistinct accoimt of the countries now contamed in the north of Vermont 
and New York. Eejoining his ships, the winter, rendered frightful by the 
ravages of the scurvy, was passed where they were anchored. At the approach 
of spring, a cross was solemnly erected upon land, and on it a shield was sus- 
pended, which bore the arms of France, and an inscription, declaring Francis 
to be the rightful king of these new-found regions. Having thus claimed 
possession of the territory, the Breton mariner returned to Europe, and 
July 6th, 1536, once more entered St. Malo hi security. 

THE SrANISII EXPI.OREI18 

Extraordinary success had kmdied in the Spanish nation an equally 
extraordinary enthusiasm. No sooner had the New World revealed itself 
to their enterprise than tlie valiant men, who had won laurels under Ferdinand 
among the mountains of Andalusia sought a new career of glory in more 
remote adventures. Tlie weapons that had been tried in the battles with 
the Moors, and the military skill that had been acquired in the romantic 
conquest of Granada, were now tumed against the feeble occupants of America. 
Hie passions of avarice and religious zeal were strangely blended; and the 
heroes of Spain sailed to the west, as if they had been bound on anew crusade, 
where infinite wealth was to reward their piety. The Spanish nation had 
become infatuated with a fondness for novelties; the “chivalry of the ocean" 
despised tlio range of Europe as too narrow, and offering to their extravagant 
ambition nothing beyond mediocrity. America was the region of romance, 
where the lieated imagination could indulge in the boldest delusions; where 
the simple natives ignorantly wore the most precious ornaments; and, by tlic 
side of the clear runs of water, the sands sparkled with gold. 

Wlint way soever, says the historian of the ocean, the Spaniards are called, 
with a beck only, or a whispering voice, to anything rising above water, they 
speedily prepare themselves to fly, and forsake certainties under the hope of 
more brilliant success. To carve out provinces with the sword; to divide 
the spoils of empires; to plunder the accumulated treasures of some ancient 
Indian dynasty; to return from a roving expedition with a crowd of enslaved 
captives and a profusion of spoils — soon became the ordinary dreams in 
which the excited minds of the Spaniards delighted to indulge. Ease, fortune, 
life, all were squandered in the pursuit of a game, where, if the issue was un- 
certain, success was sometimes obtained, greater than the boldest imagination 
liad dared to anticipate. Is it strange that these adventurers were often 
superstitious? The New World and its wealth were in themselves so wonder- 
ful, that wliy should credit be withheld from the wildest fictions? Why 
should not the hope be indulged, that the laws of nature themselves would 
yield to the desires of men so fortunate and so brave? ^ 

THE DISPUTED VOYAGE OF VESPUCCI, AND TUB NAME “ AMERICA" 

Few of the early names in American history have failed to be the subject 
of critical clisputo. None have been the victims of more bitter controversy 
than Vespucci, the Florentuie, whose first name has been latinised and femi- 

[* Ilife lalor activities as ft colonist will be (liscussod in ftnotlier ebaptor.] 
n. xxn, 
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iiised into the title of the entire New World. There exists a letter credited 
to Vespucci which says: “We sailed from the port of Cadiz, May 10, 1497. 
After spending n few days at the Canaries, the four ships proceeded and 
" arrived at the end of twenty-seven days upon a shore which wc believed to 
be that of a oontinonfc." 

If this letter is to be believed, Vespucci reached the continent a week or 
move before John Cabot, for whom June 24th, 1497, is the earliest date claimed; 
and fourteen mouths before the dote when Columbus sighted the luoinland 
in August 1498. Tlieroforc there would be at least imrtial justice in givbig the 
name America to the mainland. But this letter is m conllict with so much 
negative evidence that the 1497 voyage of Vespucci is not seriously accepted 
by the majority of historians, Ihougli, of course, it cannot bo entirely disproved 
to have happened in a crowded time when, as Columbus said, “the very 
tailors" wanted to be discoverers. The letter however was not written till 
1604, if Ikon, and it distinctly stales that Ve.spucci wont under royal com- 
mission. Of this there is absolutely no confirmation, which ia suspicious ; 
there is indeed some proof that he could not luivo boon out of Spain in the 
period indicated. 

While Vespucci's voyage m 1407 ia denied by almost all reputable his- 
torians with the exception of a few stalwart defender, s liko Vanihagcu u and 
John FiskG,t there is little doubt that ho made what he culls liis “second’' 
voyage, iii 1499. Of this there is proof, for he is mcuUoued by Alonzo do Ojeda 
who was with Columbus in 1492 and who in 1499, made an independent 
voyage with four ships by royal commission and reached the Orinoco. In 
1512 Columbus’ son Diego, as heir to his father’s rights, brought suit 
against the king of Spain for royalties from coi'tain provinces. Tho king tried 
to prove that Cohiinbus did not discover tlic provinces in quc,stion, Ojeda, 
called as a witness, mentioned his voyage in 1499 and staU>,d that ho took 
with him “Juan de la Cosa and Morigo Vespuchc and other pilots,’’ But 
he did not say tlmt Vespucci had two years oarlior discovered tho mauiland, 
though he did admit that his owi voyage in 1499 was made possible by a 
surreptitious use of the maps and journals made by Columbus in 1408. Nor 
did Vespucci's nephew, who was at the trial, advonco any family claims for 
priority. 

The claim thus being further dmreditod, tho question of Vespucci’s inten- 
tion to deceive is a now problem, Tho letter.'? credited to him claim four 
voyages, two for the king of Spain, two for the king of Portugal. These 
letters appear as an appendix to the Cosmoymiikiw mtmhiclio published in 
the small town of St. Did in 1607, In tlic text tho author say.s, “The fourth 
part of the world having been discovered by Amerious, it may be called 
i^erigo; i.e., Americus’ land or America," He later reiterates tho sugges- 
tion and explains the fonn America by saying that "both lOuropo and Asia 
have chosen their names from the feminine form,” The author of this book. 
Marlin Waldzcemulloi',® othcrwi.se blown as HylacoinyluH, tlius doliberately 
invented the word America in 1609. In 1622 it was placed on a map in an 
edition of Ptolemy’s Gnogra-phia. 

From that time its convenience and gracofuinass liavo given it permanence. 
Tho problem of Vespucci's assiatanoo in foisting his name on tho Now World 
is also in dispute, _ If ho wrote tho letters in whioh ho claims to havo made 
four voyages of which tho one ho colls “ tho first ’’ roquhod sovontoon months, 
while tho one he calls " the second ” was made in 1499, it scorns hard to rolievo 
him of a charge of intentional fraud. Ho deserves, however, tho honour of 
planting the first colony of Europeans in South, America, in 1603. In 1508 
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he was made pilot-major to King Ferdinand and he died February 22nd, 1512, 
apparently in high honour. The contrast with Columbus is complete. Colum- 
bus spent years and years of land-travel and toil preparing tire means to invade 
the unknown sea, found a world there, suffered, after a foief glory, ignominy, 
imprisonment, and neglect, and was buried with the chains he had worn. 
The year after his death, a suggestion was obscurely made that a certain 
minor navigator, Amerigo Vespucci, should be chosen as the sponsor for the 
New World. In proof of his right to the naming of a quarter of the globe, 
certain letters of his own were cited to the effect that he saw a coast which he 
thought to be a continent; this was live years after Columbus had made his 
first voyage. At best the letter utterly lacks substantiation, but evidence 
whicli would in a law court liardly establish a claim to an acre of ground has 
sufficed to fasten the name of a subordinate pilot upon a hemisphere.^ 


OTHER SPANISH EXPLORERS (1409-1511 A.D.) 

A voyage of discovery was undertaken in 1499 by Alonso Nifio^ who had 
served under the admiral in his last voyage. Having fitted out a single ship, 
in conjimction with Christobal Guerra, a merchant of Seville, they both sailed 
to the coast of Faria. Though their discoveries were unimportant, yet they 
carried home such a quantity of gold and pearls, as inflamed their countrymen 
with desire of engaging in similar enterprises,^ 

Vincent Yaiiez Pinzon, having, in connection with Ariez Finzon, built four 
caravels, sailed in December of the precedmg year from Faloa for America. 
Leaving the Cape Verd lelandB on the 13th of January, he stood boldly toward 
the south, and was the first Spaniard who ventured to cross the equinoctial 
lino. In Fobruary, he discovered a caiie, in 8° north latitude, and called it 
Cabo de Consolacion; but it has since been called Cape Augustine. Here his 
men landed, who cut the names of the ships, and the date of the year and day 
upon the trees and rocks, and took possession of the country for the crown of 
Castile. They saw no natives, but they perceived footsteps upon the shore. 
During the followmg night they saw many fires. In the morning, they sent 
forty armed men to treat with the natives, thirty-two of whom, armed with 
bows and arrow.s, advanced to meet them, followed by others, armed in the 
same manner. The Spaniards endeavoured to allure them by gifts, but in 
vain; for, in the dead of night, they fled from the places which they had 
occupied. Sailing northwestward, they discovered the river of the Anazons. 
At the mouth of this great river, they foimd many islands, the inhabitants of 
which received them hospitably and unsuspiciously; but Pinzon, with bar- 
barian cruelty, seized about thirty of them, and carried them away to sell for 
slaves. At the mouth of one of the rivers, Pinzon and his squadron were 
endangered; but, escaping Uiencc, crossing the line, and continuing his course 
till he came to Orinoco and Trinidad, he then made for the islands, sailed 
homewards, and, losing two of his three ships by the way, returned to Spain, 


TUB PORTUGUESE CABRAL DISCOVEHS BRAZIL (1500 A.P.) 

Before Pinzon reached Europe, the coast which he had discovered, had 
been taken possession of by the nation to whom it was allotted. The fertile 
district of country, "on the coniines of which Pinzon stopped short,” was very 
soon more fully discovered, Pedro Avarez Cabral, sent by Emanuel, king of 
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Portugal, with thirteen ships, on a voyage from Lisbon to the East Indies, in 
order to avoid the calms on the Guinea shore, fetched a compass so far west- 
ward, as, by accid nt, to discover laud in the 10th degree south of the equinoc- 
tial line- Proceeding along the const several days, he was led from its extent 
to believe, that it must be a pari of some great contment; and, on account of 
a cross which lie erected thei'e with much ceremony, he called it the Laud of 
the Holy Cross; but it was afterward called Bra»il Having taken possession 
of it for the crown of Portugal, he dcsiratched a ship to Lisbon with an account 
of this important discovery, and pursued his voyage. 

The Portuguese Icing, on receiving the intelligence, sent ships to discover 
the whole country, and found it to be the laud of America, A controversy 
hence arose between him and the king of Spain; but they being kinsmen and 
near friends, it was ultimately agreed that the Icing of Portugal should hold 
all the country that ho had discovered, which was from the river of Marauon, 
or Amaaons, to the river of Plate. 

Portugal, at that time still in her glory, disregarding the donation made by 
the pope, and the compromise for half the world, to which he had relucUvnlly 
agreed, viewed all the discoveries made Iry Spain in the New World na so 
many encroachments on her own rights and proirei'ly. Unclor the inlliienco 
of this national Joaloasy, Caspar de Gortercal, a Portuguese, of respectable 
family, inspired with the re.solution of discovering new countricH, and a new 
route to India, sailed from Lisbon, .as wo have already seen, and discovered 
the land which he judged to be fit for cultivation, and named Terra de Lavra- 
dore-s. 

The king of Portugal, on receiving intelligence of CabraV.s discovery, fitted 
out three ships to explore the country, and gave the command to Amerigo 
Vespucci, whom he invited for that purpose from Seville. They sailed in 
May, 1501, and, after a very tempestuous voyage of three months, made laud 
in 5® south latitude. Having coasted on northward till they advanced as far 
ns 32®, they left the coast, and struck out to sea. Btnnding to the southward 
till they reached 62®, they foimd it expedient to return, and they reached 
Lisbon after a voyage of axteen montlns, 

TUirrilEH SPANISH MSCOV03KIEB 

Uodigero de Bastidas, in iiartncrship with John de la Cosn, fitted out two 
ships from Cadiz. Sailing toward tlie western continent, he arrived on Iho 
coast of Paria; and, proceeding to the west, discovered all the coa.st of the 
province since known by the name of Terra Eirnui, from Cape de Vela to 
the gulf of Darien. Ojeda, with his former lussociate Amerigo Vespucci, went 
on a second voyage. Unacquainted with tlie dc.stination of Bastidas, ho hold 
the same course, touched nt the same places, and iwocceded to Ilisiianioliv. 

In 1508, Juan Diaz de Solis and Vincent Yaficz Pinzon Hailed from Seville, 
with two caravels, to the coast of Brazil, and went to the 35tli degree, soutli 
latitude, where they found the great river Paranaguazu, afterward eallcd 
Rio de Plata, or River of Silver. Ihoceeding to the dOtli degree, they orccteil 
crosses wherever they landed, look formal possession, and returned to Kimin. 
In this voyage they discovered an extensive province, known aflcnvard liy the 
name of Yucatan. This same year Sebastian do Ocampo, by command of 
Ovando, sailed around Cuba, and first discovered with certainty that this 
country, which Columbu.? once supposed to be a part of tho continent, is a 
large island. 

In 1509, Don Diego, sou of Christopher Columbus, having for two years 
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after the death of his father made incessant but fruitless application to King 
Ferdinand for the offices and rights to which he was legally entitled, at last 
commenced a suit against the king before the council of the Indies, and 
obtained a decree in confirmation of his claim of the viceroyalty, vvith all the 
privileges stipulated in the capitulation witli his father. Succeeding Ovando 
in the government of Hispaniola, he now repaired to that island, accompanied 
by his wife, his brother, and uncles, and a numerous retinue of both sexes, of 
good parentage; and the colony acquired new lustre by the accession of so 
many respectable inhabitants. Agreeably to instructions from the king, he 
settled a colony in Cubagua, where large fortunes were soon acquired by the 
fishery of pearls. He also sent to Jamaica John do Esquibal with seventy 
men, who began a settlement on that island. 

Alonso do Ojeda, having sailed from Hispaniola with a ship and two brig- 
antines, carrying three hundred soldiers, to settle the continent, landed at 
Carthagena; but was beaten off by the natives. While he began a settlement 
at St. Sebastian, on the east side of the gulf of Darien, Diego Nicuesa with six 
vessels and 780 men began another at Nombre de Dios, on the west side. 
Both, however, were soon broken up by the natives. The early historians say 
that the natives of these countries were fierce and warlike; that their arrows 
were dipped in a poison so noxious that every wound was followed with certain 
death; that in one encounter they slew seventy of Ojeda’s followers; and that 
the Spaniards, for tho first time, were taught to dread the inhabitants of the 
New World, This was the first attempt to take possession of Terra Firma; 
aiui it was by virtue of tlic pope’s grant, made in a form prescribed by some of 
the most eminent divines and lawyers in Spain. 

The greater part of those who had engaged with Ojeda and Nicuesa in the 
expedition for settling the continent having perished in less than, a year, a 
few who survived now settled, as a feeble colony, at Santa Maria on the gulf 
of Darien, under the command of Vasco Nuficz de Balboa. 

Ill 1511, Don Diego Columbus, proposing to conquer the island of Cuba, 
and to establish a colony there, many persons of distinction in Hispaniola 
engaged in the enterprise. Three luindred men, dc.stined for the service, were 
put under tho command of Diego Velazquez, who had accompanied Christopher 
Columbus in his second voyage. With this inconsiderable number of troops, 
Velazquez conquered the island, without the loss of a man, and annexed it to 
the Spanish monarchy. Tho conqueror was now appointed governor and 
captain-general of the island.? 


PONCE DE LEON IN FLOIIIDA (1613 A.D.) 

Juan Ponce de Loon was the discoverer of Florida. His youth had been 
passed in military seivice in Spain, and during the wars in Granada ho had 
shared in the wild exploits of predatory valour. No sooner had the return of 
the first voyage acro.sa the AUantic given an assurance of a New World, than 
he hastened to participate in the dangers and the spoils of adventure in 
America. He was a follow voyager of Columbus in his second expedition. In 
tho wars of Hispaniola he had been a gallant soldier; and Ovando had re- 
warded him witli the government of the eastern province of that island. From 
the liills in his jurisdiction lie could behold, across tlio clear waters of a placid 
sea, the magnificent vegetation of Porto Rico, which distance rendered still 
more admirable as it wa.s seen through the transparent atmosphere of the 
tropics, A visit to the island stimulated the cupidity of avarice; and Ponce 
aspired to the government. Ho obtained the station in 1509: inured to 
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Banguinary war, he waa inexorably severe in his a^ninistralion; he oppressed 
the natives; lie amassed wealth. But his commission ns governor of Porto 
Rico conflicted with the claims of the family of Columbus; and policy, as well 
as justice, required his removal. Ponce was displaced. 

Yet, in the midst of an archipelago, and in the vicinity of a continent, what 
need was them for a bravo soldier to pine at the loss of power over a wild 
though fertile island? Age had not tempered the love of enterprise: he 
longed to advance his fortunes by the conquest of a kingdom, and to retrieve 
a reputation which was not without a blemish.* Besides, the veteran soldier, 
whose checks Imd been furrowed by hard service as well as by years, had 
heard, and had believed the tale, of a fountain which possessed virtues to 
renovate the life of those who should bathe in its stream, or give a perpetuity 
of youth to the happy man who should drink of its CA'^cr-flowing waters. So 
universal was this tradition that it was ereditod in Spain, not by the people 
and the court only, but also by those who wore di.stinguislio(l for virtue and 
intelligence. Nature was to discover the secrets for which aleliciny had toiled 
in vain; and the elixir of life wa.s to flow from a ijcrpctual fountain of the New 
World, in the midst of a country glittering with gems and gold, 

Ponce embarked at Porto Rico, March 3rd, 1513, w'ith a squiulron of three 
ships, fitted out at his o^vn expense, for his voyage to fairyland, lie touched 
at Giianahani; ho sailed among tlio IBahamns; but the laws of nature romaiiiod 
inexorable. On Easter Sunday, March 27th, which the Simniards call Pascua 
Florida, land was seen. It was supposed to l)c an island, and received the 
name of Florida, from tlie day on which it was discovered and from the aspect 
of the forests, which wore then brilliant with a profusion of blossoms and gay 
with the fresh verdure of carlj^ spring. Bad weather would not allow tlie 
squadron to approach land (April 2nd) : at length the aged Boldior wa.s able to 
go on shore, in the latitude of thirty degrees and eight minutes; some miles, 
therefore, to the north of St. Augustine. The territory was claimed (April 
8th) for Spain. Ponce remained for many weeks to investigate the coast 
which ho had discovered; though tlic currents of the Gulf Stream, and the 
islands, between which the channel was yet unknown, threatened shipwreck. 
Ho doubled Cape Florida; he sailed among the group whicli ho named Tor- 
tugns; and, despairing of entire succoas, he returned to Porto Rico, leaving a 
trusty follower to continue the rcsoarcli. The Indians had Gvorytvhoro dis- 
played determined hostility. Ponce do Leon remained an old man; but 
Spanish conmiciw acquired a new clmmicl through the gulf of Florida, mul 
Spain a new province, which imagination could e.gtecm immeasurably rich, 
.since its interior was unknown. 

The government of Florida w.as the reward which Ponce mcoivod from the 
king of Spain; but the dignity was accompanied with the onerous condition 
that he shotild colonise the country which he was ap])ointcd to rule. Prepa- 
rations in Spain, and an expedition against the Carib))ee Indians, delayed his 
return to Florida. Wlien, after a long interval, ho proceeded in 1531 with 
two ships to take posse.ssion of his province and select a silo for a colony, his 
company was attacked by the Indians with implacable fury. Many Spaniards 
wore killed; tho survivors wore forced to hurry to their ship.s; Ponce do Ijcon 
himself, mortally wounded by on arrow, returned to Cuba to die. Bo ended tho 

V Tho Potor Martyr innp of Ifill liatl already flliown hi tlio rolatlvo placo of PJorlda an 
Jalaiia callod Blialnl, Hero tho fountain of youth vftH gonorally Bupposed to oxlat, niul Us dls- 
covGiy the ftinbititvH of varloxia explorers, hwi only incUlon tally, Tho fountain of youth 
lina no place in tlio ofllclnl dooumontiJ of that time, and Balboa Itko others was umiuly Booking 
gold find potver,] 
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adventurer who liad coveted immeasurable wealth and had hoped for per- 
petual youth. The discoverer of Florida had desired immortality on earth, 
and gained its shadow. 


iateh explohers op the coast 

Meantime, commerce may have discovered a path to Florida; and Biego 
Miruolo, a careless sea-captain, sailing from Havana in 1516, is said to have 
approached the coast, and trafficked with the natives. He could not tell 
distinctly in what harbour he had anchored^; he brought home specimens of 
gold, obtained in exchange for toys; and his report swelled the rumours, 
already credited, of the wealth of the country. Florida had at once obtained 
a governor; it now constituted a part of a bishopric.^ 


BALBOA DJSCOVKRICll OP THE PACIFIC (1613 A.D.) 

Attempts wore made, at this period, to conquer and settle on the coast of 
Cavthagena and Darien. In 1609, John do Esquibel had been sent by Diego 
Columbus from Santo Domingo to form the first settlement in Jamaica, to 
which Alonzo de Ojeda laid a claim, and threatened to hang Esquibel. 

During the following year, Ojeda and John de la Cosa, who had received 
n licence to capture and take possession of Veragua, Carthagena, and other 
western countries, sailed from Santo Domingo, landed on the continent, and had 
several conflicts with the natives, who were a bolder and more advanced race 
than the aborigines of Hayti. In one attack seventy Spaniards were killed, 
and the remainder wounded with poisoned arrows. Ojeda and Cosas were 
saved by the arrival of another adventurer, Nicuesa, with four ships. The 
latter attacked the natives, burned their town, in wliich they found a large 
store of gold, and taking a niimbor of prisoners sent thorn as slaves to work 
in the mines of Ilayli. Among the commandeiB of these vessels was Francis 
Pizarro, whom Ojeda left at St. Sebastian, the place where he fixed upon for' 
a settlement, The latter entered into an agreement mth an outlaw, or pirate, 
to take him in his vessel to Santo Domingo. The phaie’s vessel was wrecked 
on the coast of Cuba, from whence they escaped to Jamaica in a canoe. The 
pirate was there apprehended and hanged. Pizarro w'as obliged to leave St. 
Sebastian, and escaped with a few men to Carthagena — where Enciso, with 
two ships, arrived from Santo Domingo. Pizarro and Enciso then proceeded to 
St. Sebastian, where they were shipwrecked, and, on landing, found the place 
entirely destroyed by the natives. They saved, from the wrecks, provisions, 
arms, and various articles, and proceeded to re-establish themselves at St. 
Sebastian, but they were reduced to great extremities by the attacks of the 
natives, and by the scanty supply of food. 

One of the most remarkable men among the explorers of America accom- 
panied this expedition. This person was Vasquez [or Vasco] Nunez do Balboa, 
[a bankrupt farmer], who had formerly sailed with Bastidos on his voyage 
of discovery. He had obtained a settlement at Ha 3 di; but having been 
accused of some excesses, for which he was te have been executed, he escaped 
by being concealed on board Eiiciso’s ship in a bread cask. He ventured 
after a day to make his appearance. Enciso was enraged, as he had been 
warned not to take any one but those on his muster-roll, from Hayti; but 
the principal persons on board interceded for Nufiez, and he was consequently 


[' It Wfi8 probably PoiiBacoIa Bay,] 
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protected. He was afterwards almost the only person at St, Sebastian who 
had not absolutely given himself up to daspair. Enciso was rallied and 
encouraged by Nuiioz, by whose energy the stranded vessels were at last got 
afloat, and they sailed, according to the advice of Nuhez.to whorc he had scon 
a town, when he had made the voyage with Bnatidns. fl'hoy, actiordingly, 
steered for the river Darien, and found the place and country such as both 
were described by Nunez. They marched against the cneique and his people, 
attacked and put them to flight — found in the town, which wn.s immodiately 
deserted, abundance of provisions, also cotton, spun and imspun, household 
goods of various kinds, and more than the value of $10,000 in gold phUcs. 
The success of this adventure being justly attributed to Nunez, his reputation 
became great. Ho deprived Eiiciso, wlio bore him no good will from the 
fiinb, of nil authority; gained, by liis boldness, the confidence of the Spaniards, 
and founded the settlement of Santa Maria, Nuiioz cstahlishod his authority 
and retained his power in Darien, and the country then called (Instcll d’Oro, 
by pining over, or defeating, tho chi £s o[_ tlio country, by buying, with the 
gold he sent to Santo Domingo, tho aiilliorilics there oyer to his interest, and 
by his superior fertility of resources under tho most dillicult circmustancos. 

In the middle of September, 1613, having been informed of rich and vast 
regions to the southwest, stictcbing along a great ocean whieh was not far dis- 
tant, he departed from, Santa Marin, accompanied by the afterwards colobrnicd 
li'rnncis Pizarro,* on an expedition in which, oflcr some dospomte conflicts 
with the natives, he twlvauccd so far, on tho 25th of September, as to behold, 
lying broad in view, tho gieivt Pacific Ocean [which he named the South Son, 
or Mar del Snr — it was Magellan who gave it its name of Pacific Ocean], 

Nuficz possessed tlie manner nml ability of making himself beloved by his 
companions and followers. He was kind to the sick and tho wounded, anti 
shaved tho same fatigues and the same food as tho luunlilcst soldier. Beforo 
reaching the shores of tho Pacific, he was opposed by Ghiapes, the cacique 
•of tho country; who, however, was soon routed, and several of tlie natives 
killed by fire-arms, or torn by blood-hounds, those powerful auxiliaries of 
the Spanish conquerors in America. Nuficz Llien inaclc i)oaco with them — 
■exchanging trinkets of little cost for gold to tho value of four thousand picce.s. 
Pizarro was then sent in advance to view the const, and two others proceeded, 
on different routes, to find the nearest way from the heigh la to the sea. Nuficz 
followed as soon as he could bring up tho sick and woimdod. On reaching 
the shore, ho walked, with his armour on, into tho sea, until tlio water reached 
his middle, and then performed solemnly the cerciuony of taking posse-ssion, 
in the name of the crown of Castile, of the ocean wiiich he had discovered. 

Beforo attempting further discoveries, ho considered it prudent to return 
from the Pacific, and arrivetl at Santa Maria about the end of January, 1613, 
with the gold and pearls he had collected, and which he distributed fairly 
among the soldiers, deducting ono fifth for tho king. lie immediately sont 
the king's share of gold and pearls and all his own to Spain by an ngent. On 
arriving at Seville, this agent applied first to the l)i8hop of Burgos, who was 
delighted at tho sight of the gold and pearls. The bishop sent him to tho 
king, and used all his influence, with Ferdinand, who entertained a strong 
aversion to Nunez de Balboa. 

The bishop of Burgos had, previous to the arrival of the agent with treas- 
ures from Nunez, counselled the king to supersede him by one of tho worst 
characters in Spain. Instead of confirming Nuiioz de Balboa in tho govern- 

P]7-arto's QOHquost of Poni will bo found teemted in oiu* lilatory of that country,] 
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ment of the countries he discovered and annexed to the crown of Castile 
Ferdinand appointed Pedro Arias d’ Avila, or, as the Spanish writers, by 
contracting the first name, call him, Pedrarias, governor of Castell d’Oro. 
Haughty and ignorant, he was a master of the arts of oppression, violence! 
and fraud. He left Spain in April, 1514, with a fleet of fifteen ships, two 
thousand troops, a bishop, John de Quevedo, and numerous greedy and 
rapacious followers of noble birth; among othem, Enciso, the enemy of 
Nunez. On their arrival at Santa Maria, they were received by Nunez with 
great I’espcct. They found the latter inhabiting a small house, in simple 
attire, living on the most frugal diet, and drinking no other liquid than water; 
while ho had, at the same time, a strong fort with four hundred and fifty brave 
soldiers faithfully attached to him. That he was ambitious, and did severe 
things to obtain that power which he was never known to abuse, is admitted. 
His accounts and statements were clear, and he had annexed the country, 
between the Atlantic and the sea which he had discovered, to the crown of 
Spain. Pedrarias imprisoned this great man, and sent strong representations 
against him to Spain, 

There were, however, some honest men among those brought over by 
Pedrarias, who sent a true account of Nunez to the king; and the latter 
formally expressed hjs approbation of the conduct of the late governor, and 
appointed him lord-lieutenant of the countries of the South Seas, directing 
also that Pedrarias should act by the advice of his predecessor. 

On the king’s letters arriving from Spain, they were suppressed by Pe- 
drariaa, who, in the meantime, by his perfidy and cruel exactions, brought 
the whole native population into hostifity and revolt against the Spaniards. 
The bishop Quevedo then interfered, Nunez was liberated, and, by his skill 
and demeanour, established tranquillity, and proceeded to the South Sea to 
build a town, which he in a short time accomplished, and was then recalled 
by Pedrarias. To the a.stoniahment and horror of all the Spaniards, Nuilez 
was charged with treason ‘ by Pedrarias, and publicly beheaded, on the charge 
that he had invaded the domains of the croym, merely by cutting down, 
without the governor’s licence, the trees used in erecting the town which he 
built. 

His execution was declared a murder by the royal audienza of Santo 
Domingo; yet Pedrarias, whom the bishop of Chiapa described as the most 
wicked monster who was ever sent to Americaj continued for many years, by 
the king’s will, to cxcrciso his cruelty and injustice. Thus perished Nufiez 
de Balboa, in 1517, at the ago of forty-four years, for having served his king 
with more fidelity than any of the Spanish conquerors; of whom, if we may 
except Cortes, he was the ablest; and whose character stands far higher than 
any of those who added new territories to the dominions of Spain. 

Pedrai’ias removed to Panama, where he erected a palace. In his hos- 
tilities and cruelties to the caciques and the native tribes, he caused great 
destruction of life; and so ill-judged and planned were his enterprises that, 
in subduing one cacique, XJracca of the mountains, more Spanish lives were 
lost than during the wliolo conquest of Mexico by Cortes, The only important 
conquest made under Pedrarias was by Francis Hernandez of the territory of 
Nicaragua, to which the governor immediately repaired to take possession for 
himself. Jealous of Hernandez, os he was of Nunez, he charged the former 

[* The charge of treaaoii waa not entirely false, aa Balboa had planned to secede from tho 
govorninont and go on an indepondont voyage. Ho was also now ro-acousod of complicity in 
the inurdor of iflciiesa, who had been forced to go to sea in a rotten ship in 1611, and was 
never hoard of again,] 
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with a design to revolt; which the latter, conficlont in his innocence, boldly 
denied. Pedrarias immediately ordered him to bo executed ; power was to be 
upheld by the immediate death, according to tho maxim of this tyrant, of 
conquerors who wem eiiapected. Eor this murder, equally barbarous as that 
of Nuficz, Pedrnrias was not called to account.? 


IIBBNANDEZ, GUIJALVA, QABAY, GOMBZ, AND NABVATiiZ 

Hernandez [or Fcmaiidcz] do Cordova had discovered tho province of 
Yucatan, aud the bay of Cainpoacliy, in 1517, At a place wJicro he liad landed 
for supplies of water, his company was suddenly assailed, and he himself mor- 
tally woimdcd. The pilot whom Fernandez liad employed conducted another 
squadron to the same shores in 1,518. TJio Icuowledgc already acquired was 
extended, and under happier auspices; and Grijalva, tho commander of the 
fleet, explored the coast from Yucatan towards Panuco. The masses of gold 
which he collected, tho rumours of tho empire of MontezAinm, its magnificence 
find its extent, heedlessly confirmed by the costly preseuls of tho unsuspecting 
natives, were .sn/ncient to inflame the coldest imagination, and excited the 
enterprise of Cortes. The voyage did not reach the shores of Florida.* 

But while Grijalva was ojjoning the way to the conquest of Mexico, the 
line of the American const, from the Tortugas to Panuco, is said to have 
been examined, yet not with c.are, by nu expedition which was planned, if not 
conducted, by Francisco Garay, the governor of Jamaica. Tho general out- 
line of the gulf of Mexico now been, mo known.* Gnvay encountered the 
dcternimed hostility of tho natives; a danger which eventually proved loss 
disastrous to him thmi tho rivalry of his own countrymen. Tho adventurora 
in New Spain would endure no independent neighbour; the governor of 
Jamaica became involved in a career which, as it ultimately tempted him to 
dispute the posses.sioii of a province with Cortes, led him to the loss of fortune 
and an inglorious death. The progre.s.s of discovery along tho flouthem 
boundary of the United States was but little advanced by tho expedition, of 
which the circumstances have been variously related. 

A voyage for slaves brought the Spaniards still fartlier upon tho northern 
const. A company of seven, of wJiom tlic most dislingui.shod was Lucas 
VasqiiGz de Ayllon, fitted out two slave ship from Santo Domingo, in 1520, in 
quest of labourers for their plantations mid mines. From the Bahama 
Islands they passed to tho coiist of South Carolina, a country which was 
called Chieora, The Combahee river voccivod tlio name of tho .Iordan; the 
name of St, Helena, given to a cape, now belongs to the sound. The natives 
of tills region had not yet had cause to fear Europeans; they were invited to 
visit the ships; they came in cheerful throngs; tlic docks wore covered. Im- 
mediately the sliips weighed anclior; tlic sails were unfurled, and the prows 
turned towards Santo Domingo. Husbands were torn from tlicir wives, and 
children from their parents. The crime was unprofitable, and was finally 
avenged. One of the returning ships foundered at sea, and the guilty and 
guiltless perished; nanny of the captives in the other sickened and died. 

The events that followed mark tho character of the times, Vasquoz, 
repairing to Sp.aiu, boosted of liis expedition, as if it entitled liim to rcwai’dr 
and tho emperor, Charles V, acknowledged his claim. In tlioso days tlio 

[* Tho fiocount of Corlos in MoyIco wWIIig found in oarliiBfcory of timt country. 3 

P Qarny'a lioutoniint Alonzo Alvnroz do Pineda was In command, find in 1619 dificovorcd 
the jnoulli of a"gront river, which is by many bolioved to l>o tho MiEflisslppi, It wa ut first called 
tli6 Eapiritn Santo on (iaray'e map of bia pxovlnco.] 
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Spanish monarch conferred a kind of appointment [a cedvla] which, however 
strange its character may appear, still has its parallel in history. Not only 
were provinces granted — countries were distributed to be subdued; and 
Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon begged to be appointed to the conquest of Chicora, 
After long entreaty, he obtained his suit, June 12th, 1523. 

The issue of the new and bolder enterprise was disastrous to the under- 
taker. Ho wasted his fortune in preparations; his largest ship was stranded 
in the river Jordon; many of his men were killed by the natives, whom 
wrongs had quickened to active resistance; he himself escaped only to suffer 
from wounded pride; and, conscious of having done nothing worthy of being 
remembered/ the .sense of humiliation is said to have hastened his death, 
October 18th, 1526. 

The love of adventure did not wholly extinguish the desire for maritime 
discovery. Wlien Cortes wa,s able to pause from his success in Mexico, and 
devise further schemes for ingratiating himself with the Spanish monarch, he 
proposed to solve the problem of a northwest passage — the secret which has 
BO long baffled the cnterpri.se of the most courageous and persevering naviga- 
tors. He deemed the existence of the passage unquestionable, and, by 
simultaneous voyages along the American coast, on the Pacific, and on the 
Atlantic, he hoped to complete the discovery to which Sebastian Cabot had 
pointed the way. 

The design of Cortes remained but the offer of loyalty. A voyage to the 
northwest was really undertaken in 1525 by Stephen Gomes!, an experienced 
Portuguese naval officer, who had been with Magellan in the first memorable 
passage into the Pacific Ocean./ The expedition was decreed by the council 
for the Indies, in the hope of discovering the northern route to India, which, 
notwithstanding it had been sought for m vain, was yet universally believed 
to exist. His ship entered the bays of Now York and Now England; on old 
Spanish maps, that portion is marked as the land of Gomez. Failing to dis- 
cover a passage, and fearful to return without success and without a freight, 
he filled his vessel with robust Indians, to be sold as slaves. Brilliant expec- 
tations bad betm raised; and the conclusion was esteemed despicably ludi- 
crous. The Spaniards scorned to repeat their voyages to the cold and frozen 
north; in the south, and in the south only, they looked for, as Peter Martyr? 
said, “ groat and exceeding riches.” The adventure of Gomez had no political 
results. It had been furthered by the enemies of Sebastian Cabot, who was, 
at that time, in the service of Spain; and it established the reputation of the 
Bristol mariner. 

But neither the fondne! 3 .s of the Spanish monaroh for extensive domains, 
nor the desire of the nobility for new governments, nor the passion of adven- 
turers for undiscovered wealth would permit the abandonment of the conquest 
of Florida. Permission to invade that territory was next sought for and 
olAaincd by Paraphilo de Naivaez, the same person who had been sent by the 
jealous governor of Cuba to lake Cortes prisoner, and who, after having 
declared him an outlaw, was himself easily defeated. 

Tiie territory, placed at the mercy of Narvaez, extended to the river of 
Palms; fartlior” therefore, to the west, than the territory which was after- 
wards included in Louisiana. His expedition was as unsuccessful as his 

[' Ills Bottloinont of Siin Miguel was utleinptcd In the region where the English later 
GstahliKhed Jamofitown.l 

In OUT history of Portngn.1 wo hnvo already doscrilicd the first circnniDEivigation of the 
gloho In by tho companions of Pernao do MagelhiicB or Magellan, whose exploit belongs 

to Spauiali glory ns It was made by commi salon from the Spanish lung,] 
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attempt against Cortes, but it was memorable for its disasters. Of three 
hundred men, of whom eighty were mounted, but four or five returned. The 
valour of the natives, thirst, famine, and pestilence, the want of concert 
between the ships and the men set on shore, the errors of judRincnt in the 
commanders, rapidly molted away the unsuccessful company. It is not pos- 
sible to ascertain, witli exactness, the point where Narvaoi! finst landed in 
Morida, April 15 th, 1527; probably it was at a bay a little cast of the meridian 
of Gape St. Antony, in Cuba; it may have been, therefore, not far from the 
bay now called Apakche. Tlie party soon struck into the interior; they 
Imew not wliera they were, nor wliitlicr they were going; and followed the 
directions of Uie natives. Thc.so, with a sagacity careful to save thomselve,s 
from danger, described the distant territory as full of gold, and freed them- 
selves from the presence of troublcsomo guests by exciting a hojio tliat covet- 
ousness could elsewhere be amply gratified. The town of Ajialachc, which was 
thought to contain immense accumulations of wealth, proved to bo an incon- 
siderable collection of wigwams. It was probably in the region of the bay of 
Pensacola that the renmant of the party, after a ramble of eight hundred 
miles, finally came again upon the sea, in a condition of extreme penury 
(September 22iid). Here they manufactured rude boats, in whiclr none but 
desperato men would have embarked; and Narvaez and most of Ills com- 
panions, after having passed nearly six months in Florida, porishwl in a storm 
near the mouth of the Mississippi.* One ship’s company was wrecked upon 
an island; most of those who wore saved clieil of famine. The four who ulti- 
mately reached Mexico (153C) by land succeeded only after years of hard- 
ships. The simple narrative of their wanderings, thniv wretchedness, and 
thoir courageous enterprise could not but have been full of marvels; their 
rambles, extending across Louisiana and the northern part of Mexico to the 
shores of the Pacilic Ocean in Honora, were almost as widii as those of Lewis 
and Clark to Iho sources of tho Missouri and tho mouth of the Columbia river; 
the story which one of them, Cabeza de Vaca, published, and of which the 
fciuth was affirmed, on ontli, before a magistrate, is disfigured by bold exag- 
gerations and the wildest fictions. Tho knowledge of iho bays and rivers of 
Florida, on the gulf of Mexico, was not essentially increased; the strange tales 
of miraculouB cures, of natural prodigies, and of tho resuflcitation of tho dead 
were harmless falsehoods; the wanderers, on their return, porsovered in the 
far more fatal assertion that Florida was the richest country in the world. 
The assertion was readily believed, even by those to whom tho wealth of 
Mexico and Peru was familiarly known. 

SOTO’a MARCH TO TIIK MTSSISSIPPl 

To no one was credulity more disastrous than to Ferdinand do Solo, a 
native of Xeres, and now an ambitious eouvticr. He had himself gained fame 
and fortune by military service in the New World. He had been tho favourite 
companion of Pizarro in the conquest of_ Peru, where he had distinguished 
himself for conduct and valour. Perceiving tho angry divisions which were 
threatened by the jealousy of the Spaninrcl.s in Peru, Roto had seasonably 
withdrawn, with his share of the spoils, and now appeared in Spain to enjoy 
his reputation, to display his opulence, and to solicit advanooment. His 
reception was triumphant; success of all kinds awaited him. TJic daughter 

[' Cnbeza do Vtioa’’, ono of tho survivors doscrlbod this river as swentonlng tho brlno of tho 
gulf of Moxico BO that they ivoro ehlo to drink of Its waters. Caboza la hy soiuo thus orodltod 
with preceding Do Soto in tho disoovory of tho MiflBlsslppl.] 
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of the distinguished nobleman under whom he had first served as a poor 
adventurer became his wife; and the special favour of Charles V invited his 
ambition to prefer a largo lequest. It had ever been believed that the deptlis 
of the continent at the north concealed cities as magnificent and temples as 
richly endowed as any which had yet been plundered within the limits of the 
tropics. Soto desired to rival Cortes in glory, and surpass Pizarro in wealth. 
Blinded by avarice and the love of power, he repaired to Valladolid, and 
demanded permission to conquer Florida at his own cost; and Charles V 
readily conceded to so renoivned a commander the government of the isle of 
Cuba, with absolute power over the immense territory to which the name of 
Florida was still vaguely applied. 

No sooner was the design of the new expedition published in Spain, than 
the wildest hopes were indulged. How brilliant must be the prospect, since 
oven the conqueror of Peru was willing to hazard his fortune and the greatness 
of his name I Advonturera assembled as volunteers, many of them people of 
noble birth and good estates. Houses and vineyards, lands for tillage, and 
rows of olive trees in the Ajarrafe of Seville were sold, ns in the times of the 
Crusades, to obtain the means of military equipments. 

The fleet sailed as gaily as if it had been but a holiday excursion of a 
budol party. In Cuba, the pj-ecaution was used to send vessels to Florida to 
explore a harbour; and two Indians, brought as captives to Havana, invented 
such falsehoods as they perceived would be acceptable. They conversed by 
signs; and the signs were interpreted as affirming that Florida abounded in 
gold. Hie nows spread great contentment; Soto and his troops were restless 
with longing for the hour of their departure to the conquest of [what the gen- 
tleman of Elvas « called] " the richest country which had yet been discovered,” 

Soto had been welcomed in Cuba (May, 1639) by long and brilliant festi- 
vals and rejoicings. At length, all praparations were completed; leaving his 
wife to govern the island, he imd his company, full of unbounded expectations, 
embarked for Florida, and in about a fortnignt his fleet anchored in the bay 
of Espiritu Santo, The soldiers went on shore; the horses, between two imd 
three hundred in number, were disembarked; and the men of the expedition 
stood upon the soil which they had so eagerly desired to tread. Soto would 
listen to no augury but that of success; and, like Cortes, he refused to retain 
his ships, lost they .should afford a temptation to retreat. Most of them were 
sent to Havana. 

And now began the nomadic march of the adventurers; a numerous body 
of horsemen, besides infantry, completely armed; a force exceeding in num- 
bers and equipments the famous expeditions against the empires of Mexico 
and Pom. Everything was provided that experience in fonner invasions and 
the cruelty of avarice could suggest; chains for captives, and the instruments 
of a forge; arms of all klnd.g then in use, and bloodhounds as auxiliaries against 
tlie feeble natives; ample stores of food, and, as a last resort, a drove of hogs 
which would soon swarm in the favouring climate, where the forests and the 
Indian maize furnished abundant sustenance. It was a roving expedition of 
gallant freebooters in quest of fortune. It was a romantic stroll of men whom 
avarice rendered ferocious, through unexplored regions, over unlmown paths; 
wherever rumour might point to tlio residence of some chieftain with more 
than Peruvian wealtli, or the ill-interpi’etcd signs of the ignorant natives might 
seem to promise a harvest of gold. Religious zeal was also united with ava- 
rice: there were not only cavalry and foot-soldiers, with all that belongs to 
warlike array; twelve priests, besides other ecclesiastics, accompanied the 
expedition, Florida was to become Catholic during scenes of robbery and 
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carnage. Every festival was to be kept; every religious practice to be 
observed. As the troops marched through the wilderness, the solemn pro- 
cessions, which the usages of the church enjoined, wore scrupulously in- 
stituted. 

The wanderings of the first season brought the company from the bay of 
Eaphitu Santo to the country of the Appalaehiaus, cast of the Flint river, 
and not Ear from the head of tho bay of Appahvchco. The names of the inter- 
mediate places cannot be identified. The inarch was tedious and full of dan- 
gers. The Indians were always hostile ; the two captives of tlic former expedi- 
tion escaped; a Spaniard, who had been kept in slavery from tlic time of 
Naiwaez, could give no accounts of any country where ihoro was silver or gold. 
The guides would purposely lend the CostiUnns astray, and involve them in 
morasses; even though death, under the fangs of tlw bloodhouudH, was the 
certain punishment. Tiio whole company grew dispirited, and desired the 
governor to return, suice tho country opened no brilliant prospects. “I will 
not turn back,” said Soto, “ till I have seen the poverty of tho country with 
ray own eyes." An c.xploring party dtseovored Ochus, the harbour of Pen- 
sacola; and a message was sent to Cuba, desiring that in the ensuing year 
supplies for tho expedition might be sent to that place. 

Early in the spring of the following year, 15‘10, tho wanderers ranowed 
their march, with an Indian guide, who uromised to lead tho way to a country, 
governed, it was said, bji a woman, and wlioro gold so abounded that the art 
of melting and refining it was understood. Ho described tho jirocoss so well, 
that the credulous Spaniards took heart, luid exclaimed, “Ho must have 
seen it. or the devil has been his loachcrl” Tho Indian appears to havo 
pointca towards tlie Gold llegion of North Carolina. Tlie advonturersi 
therefore, eagerly liastencd to die northeast; they passed tlio Alatamalia; 
they admired the fertile valleys of Georgia, rich, productive, and full of gooci 
riveis. They passed a northern tributary of tho Alalamaha, and a souuiorn 
brauch of the Ogcchce; and, at length, came upon tho Ogcchce itself, which, 
in April, flowed with a full channel and a strong current. Much of the lime, 
the Spaniards were m wild solitudes; they suffered for want of salt and of 
meat. 

The direction of the march wa.s now to the north; to tho comparatively 
sterile country of the Chorokces, and in part through a district in winch gold 
is now fovmd. The inhabitants were poor, but gentle. Soto could hardly 
have crossed the mountains, so as to enter tho biisiu of the Tennessee river; 
it seems, rather, that ho passed fram the hcad-watora of tho Savannah, or 
the Chattahouchee, to tlie bond-waters of tlic Coo.sa. The name of Cana.sauga, 
a village at which he lialtcd, is still given to a hrancli of tho latter fitrcain. 
For several months tho Spaniards were in the valleys which send their waters 
to the bay of Mobile; Chiaha was sm ishmd distant about a hundred miles 
from Ganosaugn. An exploring party, scut to the north, were aiipalled by 
the aspect of the Appalachian chain, and pronounced the mountains impassable. 
They had looked for mines of copper luid gold; and their only plunder was a 
buffalo robe. 

In the latter part of July the Spaniards wore at Coosa. A southerly 
direction led the train to Tuscaloosa, October I8th; tho wanderers reached 
a considerable town on tho. Alabama, above the junction of the Tombigheo, 
and about one hundred miles, or si.x days' journey, from Pcnsaeola. Tlie 
town was called Mavilla, or Mobile, a name which is still preserved, and 
applied, not to the bay only, but to the river, after the union of its numerous 
tributaries. The Spaniarda, tired of lodging in the fields, desired to occupy 
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the town; the Indians rose to resist the invaders, whom they distrusted and 
feai'ed. A battle ensued; the terrors of their cavalry gave the victory to the 
Spaniards. We laiow not if a more bloody Indian fight ever occurred on the 
soil of the United States: tlie town was set on fire; and twenty-W hundred 
Indians are said to have been slain, suffocated, or burned. They had fought 
with desperate courage; and, but for the flames, which consumed their light 
and dense settlements, they would have effectually repulsed the invaders. 
“Of the Christians, eighteen died"; one himdred and fifty were wounded with 
arrows; twelve horses worn slain, arid seventy hurt. The flames had not 
spared the baggage of the Spaniai-ds; it was within the town, and was entirely 
consumed. 

Meanwhile, ships from Cuba had arrived at Ochus, now Pensacola. Soto 
was too proud to confess his failure. He determined to send no news of hina- 
self, until, like Cortes, he had foinid some rich comitry. Solo retreated 
towards the north, November 18th, his troops already reduced, by srehness 
and warfare, to five hundred men. A inonlh passed away before he reached 
winter quarters at Chicaqa, a small town in the coimtry of the Chickasaws, 
in the upper part of the state of Mississippi; probably on the western bank of 
the Yazoo. The weather was seveie, and snow fell; but maize was yet stand- 
ing in the open fields. The Spaniards wore able to gather a supply of food, 
and the deserted town, with such rude cabins as they added, afforded them 
shelter through the winter. Yet no mines of Peru were discovered; no 
ornaments of gold adorned the rude savages; their wealth was the harvest of 
com, and wigwams were their only palaces; they were poor and independent; 
they wei‘o hardy and loved freedom. When spi’ing opened, Soto, as he had 
usually done with other tribes, demanded of the chieftain of the Chickasaws 
two hundred men to carry the burdens of his company. 

The Indiana, deceiving the sentinels, sot fire to their own village, in which 
the Castilians were encamped. On a suddezi, half the houses were in flames; 
and tiie loudest notes of the war-whoop rung through the air. The Indians, 
could they have acted with calm bravery, might have gained an easy and 
entire victory; but they trembled at their own success, and feared the unequal 
battle against weapons of steel. Many of the horses had broken loose; these, 
terrified and without ridcre, roamed through the forests, of which the burning 
village illuminated the shades, and seemed to the ignorant natives the gather- 
ing of hostile squadrons. Others of the hoi’sos perished in the stables; most 
of the swine wore consumed; eleven of the Christians were burned, or lost 
their lives in tlie tumult. The clothes wliich had been saved from the foes 
of Mobilo were destroyed, and the Spaniards, now as naked as the natives, 
suffered from the cold. Weapons and equipments were consumed or spoiled. 
Had the Indians made a resolute onset on this night or the next, the Spaniards 
would have been unable to resist. But in a respite of a week, forges were 
erected, swords newly tempered, and good ashen lances were made, equal to 
the best of Biscay. Wlien the Indians attacked the camp, March 16th, they 
found “ the Christians” prepared. 

All the disasters which had been encountered, far from diminishing the 
boldness of the governor, served only to confirm hia obstinacy by wounding 
his pride. Should he, who had promised greater booty than Mexico or Peru 
had yielded, now return as a defeated fugitive, so naked that hia troops were 
clad only in skins and mats of ivy? The' search for some wealthy region was 
renewed, April 27th; the caravan marched still farther to the west. For 
seven days it struggled through a wi|derness of forests and marshes; and, 
at length, came to Indian settlements in the vicinity of the Mississippi. Soto 
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was the first ‘ of Europeans to beliold the m^ificont river, which rolled its 
immense mass of waters through the splciulid vogetniion of a wide alluvial 
soil. The lapse of nearly three ccnturiea has not chiuiged the character of 
the stream; it was then described ns more than n mile broad; flowing with a 
strong current, and, by the weight of it.s wiitem, forcing a channel of great 
depth. The water was always muddy; trees and timber -wore continually 
floating dowji the stream. 

The Spaniards were guided to the Mississippi by natives; and were directed 
to one of the usual crossing placo.s, probably at the lowaist Chickasaw bhilT, 
not far from the thirty-fifth parallel of latitude. The arrival of tlie strangers 
awakened curiosity and fear. A multitude of iw,oi)lc from the western banks 
of the river, paiirtcd and gaily decorated with gnial plumes of white feathers, 
the warriors standing in rows with how and arrows in their liands, the eluef- 
laina sitting under awnings ns magnificent as tho artless manufactures of the 
natives emud weave, came rowing down the stream in a fleet of two hundred 
canoes, secniiiig to tho admiring Spaniards "like a fair army of galleys.” 
The boats of the natives were too weak to transport homos; almost a month 
expired before barges large enough to hold three horsemen each were con- 
structed for crossing the river. At length the Bpaniards, in May, embarked 
upon the Missisaippi ; and Europeans wore homo to its western bank. 

The Kaskaskias Indians, at that time, occupied a province southwest of 
the Missouri; Soto had licnrd its prai.ses; lie behoved in ite vicinity to minpml 
wealth; and he dotennined to visit its towns. Tn ascending the Mississippi 
the party was often obliged to wade through morasses; at length they came, 
ns it would seem, upon the district of Little Prairie, and the dry and clevalccl 
lands whicli extend towards Now Mtulri<l. The yjMUiiards wore adored as 
children of tho sun, and tho blind were brought into their prosonco, to ho 
healed by tho sons of light. " Pray only to God, who is in heaven, for what- 
soever ye need," said bo to in reply. At Pacaha, the norlliornmosl point 
which Soto reached near tho Missiasip]?!, he remained forty days, Juno 19th to 
July 29tli. Tho spot cannot be idcnlilicd. 

Air exploring party, which was sent to examine the regions to tho north, 
reported that they were almost a desert. Tho country still iioaror the Missouri 
was said by the Indians to bo thinly inhabited; the bison abounded there so 
much that no maize could bo cultivated; and the few inhabitants were 
hunters. Soto turned, therefore, to tho west and northwest, and in August 
plunged still more deeply into tho interior of tho continent. Tho luglilnnds 
of White river, more tluui two hundred miles from the Missi.saippi, ivcro 
probably tho limit of his ramble in this direction. T’ho mountains offered 
neither gems nov gold; and the disappointed adventurers marched to the 
south. They passed tlirough a succession of towns, of which the position 
cannot be fixed; till, at length, wo find them among tho UhinionH, near the 
hot springs and saline tributaries of the Washita. It was at AuLianuiue, a 
town on the same river, tlmt they passed the winter; they had arrived at the 
sottlemont through the country of tho Kappaws. 

The native tribes, everywhere on the route, were found in a stale of civilisa- 
tion beyond tliat of nomadic hordes. They wore an agricultural people, with 
fixed places of aboile, and subsisted upon the produce <if the fields, more than 
upon tho chase. The SpauiardK treated them with no other forbearance than 
their own selfishness demanded, and enslaved .such as offended, emidoying 

\Vg Imvo filrently moiitloucd tliQ prior claims of I’UiQtla and Calio/,a do Vaca> lUU IUourH 
iiimiy havo casually found tho mouth of tho river, It waft Soto’s men who Hrat gave tho woi'Itl 
Q tiuc Idea of IW magaitvulo,] 
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them aa porters and guides. _ On a slight suspicion, they would cut off the 
hands of numbers of the natives, for punishment or intimidationj while the 
young cavaliers, from desire of seeming valiant, ceased to be merciful and 
exulted in cruelties and carnage. The guide who was unsuccessful, or who 
purposely led them away from the settlements of his tribe, would be seized 
and thrown to the hounds. Sometimes a native was condemned to the flames. 
Any trifling consideration of safety would induce the governor to set fire to a 
hamlet. 

In tho spring of the following year, 1542, Soto determined to descend the 
Washita to its junction, and to get tidings of the soa. As he advanced, he 
was soon lost amidst the bayous and marshes which are found along the Red 
river and its tributaries. Near the Mississippi, he came upon the countiy 
of Nilco, which was well peopled. At last, April 17lh, he arrived at the 
province where the Washita, already united with the Red river, enters the 
Mississippi. Tho province was called Guachoya. Soto anxiously inquired 
the distance to the sea; the chieftain of Guachoya could not tell. Were there 
settlements exlending along the river to its mouth? It was answered that 
its lower banks were an uninhabited waste. Unwilling to believe so disheart- 
ening a tale, Soto sent one of his men, with eight horsemen, to descend the banks 
of the Mississippi, aird explore tho country. They travelled eight (lays, and 
were able to advance not much more than thirty miles, they were so delayed 
by the frequent bayous, the impassable canc-brakes, and the dense woods. 
The governor received the intelligence with concern; lie suffered from anxiety 
and gloom. His horses and men wore dying aroimd him, so that the natives 
were becoming dangcroua enemies.^ 


AN EYIS-WITNESS ON SOTO’S BEATII (TUB GENTLElfAN OF ELVAS) 

The governor fell into great dumps to sec how hard it was to get to the 
sea; and worse, because his men and liorses every day diminished, being 
without succour to sustain themselves in the country; aiidwith that thought 
he fell sick. But before ho took his bed ho sent an Indian to the cacique of 
Quigalta to tell him that lie was tlie child of the sun, and that all the way 
that he came all men obeyed and served him, that he requested him to accept 
of his friendship and come unto him. for he would be very glad to sec him; 
and in sign of love and obedience to bring something with him of that whicli 
in his country was most esteemed. The cacique answered by the same Indian*. 

“That whereas he said he was the child of the sun, if ho would dry up the 
liver ho would believe him; and touching the rest, that he was wont to visit 
none; but rather that all those of whom ho had notice did visit him, served, 
obeyed, and paid him tributes willingly or perforce: therefore, if lie desired 
to see him, it were best he should come thither; that if he came in peace he 
would receive him with special good will; and if in war, in like manner he 
would attend him in the town wliem he was, and that for him or any other 
ho would not shrink one foot back.” 

By the time the Indian returned with this answer, the governor had 
betaken himself to bod, being evil handled with fevers, and was much aggrieved 
that ho was not in case to p,ass presently the river and to seek Mm, to see 
if he could abate that pride of his, considering the river went now very strongly 
in those parts; for it was near half a league broad, and sixteen fathoms deep, 
and very furious, and ran with a great current; and on both sides there were 
many Indians, and his power was not now so great, but that he had need to 
help himself rather by finesse than by force, And seeing how many Indians 
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came daily to the town, and what store of people was in that country, fearing 
they sliould all conspire together and plot some treason against him; and 
because the town had some open gaps which wore not made an end of enclosing, 
besides the gates which they went in and out by: becauso the Indians shoiikl 
not think he feared them, he lot them all alone unrepaired; and commanded 
the horsemen to be appointed to them, and to the gates : and all night the horse- 
men wont the round; and two and two of every squadron rode about, and 
visited the scouts that were without the town in their standings by the passages 
and the crossbowmen that kept the canoes in the river. And lieeause 0io 
Indians should stand in fear of them, he determined to send a captain to Nileo, 
for those of Guachoya had told him that it vwis inhabited; that by using 
them cruelly, neither the one nor tho other should presume to assail him; 
and he sent Nunez dc Touar with fifteen horsemen, and John do Guzman 
captain of tlie footmen, with his company in canoes up tho river. 

There were about five or six thousand iieoplo in the town; and, as many 
people came out of tlie houses, and fled from one house to another, and many 
Indians came Docking together from all parts, thcro was never a horseman 
that was not alone among many. The captain had coinmaudod that they 
should not spare the life oi any male. Their disorder was so great that there 
was no Indian that shot an arrow at any Christian. TJio shrieks of women 
and children were so groat that they made the oar.s deaf of those that followed 
them. Thom were slain a hundred Indians, little more or loss: and many 
were wounded witli groat wounds, whom they suffered to escape to strike a 
terror in the rest that wore not there. There were some so cruel and bulchcr- 
liko that they killed old and young, and all that they mot, though they made 
no resistance; and those which presumed of thciuselvoB for their valour, and 
wore taken for such, broke through tiro Indians, bearing down many with 
their stirrups and bi'ensts of their horses; and some tlioy wounded with tlioir 
lances, aiici so lot them go: and when they saw any youth or woman they 
took them, and dclivci’ca them to tho footmen. These men's sins by God's 
permission lighted on their own heads; who, because they would seem valiant, 
became cruel; showing themselves oxtremo cowards iu the sight of all men 
when most need of valour was remiired, and afterwards they came to a 
shameful death. Of tho Indiana of Nileo wore taken prisotiors fourscore 
women and children, and much spoil. 

The governor felt In himself that tho hour approached wliorcin ho was to 
leave this present life, and called for the king's oHicors, captains, and ])riticipal 
persons, to whom he mado a speech, saying that now ho was to go lo give an 
account before tho presence of God of all hia life past: and since it plonsed 
him. to take him in such a time, and that the time was como that ho knew his 
death, that he his most unworthy servant did yield him many thanks thore- 
for; and desired all that wore present and absent (whom he confessed himself 
to be much beholden unto for their singular virtues, lovo and loyalty, which 
himself had well tried in the travels which they had sufforod, which nlways 
in his mind he did iiope lo satisfy and reward, when it should ploa.so God to 
give him rest, with more prosperity of his estate), that they would pray to 
God for him, that for his mercy he would forgive him his sins, and receive 
his soul into eternal glory; and that they would quit and free him of tho 
charge which he had over them, and ought unto them all, and that they 
would pardon him for some wrongs which they might have received of him. 
And to avoid some division, which upon his death might fall out upon the 
choice of his successor, he requested them to elect a principal person, and 
able to govern, of whom all should like well; and when he wag elected, they 
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should swear before him to obey him: and that he would thank them very 
much in so doing; because the grief that he had would somewhat be assuaged, 
and the pain that he felt, because he left them in so great confusion, to wib| 
in leaving them in a strange country, where tliey knew not where they were. 

Baltasar de Gallegos answered in the name of all the rest. And first of 
all coraforling him, he set before his eyes how short the life of this world was, 
and with how many troubles and miseries it is accompanied, and how God 
showed him a singular favor which soonest left it: telling him many other 
things fit for such a Lime. And touching the governor which he commanded 
they should elect, he besought hto that it would jplease his lordship to name 
him which he thought fit, and him they woulcl obey. And presently he 
named Luys do Moscoso de Alvajudo, his captain-general. And presently 
he Avas sworn by all that were present and elected for governor. 

The next day being the 21st of May, 154:2, departed out of this life, the 
valorous, virtuous, and valiant captain, Don Fernando de Soto, governor 
of Cuba, and adelantado of Florida: whom fortune advanced, as it useth to do 
otlrers, that he might have the higher fall. He departed in such a place, and 
at such a time, as in his sickness he had but little comfort: and the danger 
wherein all his people were of perishing in that country, which appeared before 
their eyes, was cause suflicient why every one of them had need of comfort, 
and why they did not visit nor accompany him as they ought to have done. 
Luys de Moscoso determined to conceal his death from the Indians, because 
Fernando de Soto had made them believe that the Christians were immortal; 
and also because they took him to be liardy, wise, and valiant: and if they 
should know that lie was dead, they would be bold to set upon the Christians, 
though they live peaceably by them. 

As soon as he was dead, Luys de Moscoso commanded to put him secretly 
in the house, wlicre ho remained three days; and moving him from thence, 
commanded him to be buried in the night at one of the gates of the town within 
the wall. And as the Indians had seen him sick, and missed him, so did they 
suspect Avhat mjglit be. And passing by the place where he was buried, see- 
ing the eartli moved, tlicy looked and spake one to another. Luys de Moscoso 
understanding of it, commanded him to be taken up by night, and to cast a 
great deal of sand into the mantles, wherein he was wound up, wherein he 
was carried in a canoe, and thrown into the midst of the river. The cacique 
of Guachoya inquired for him, demanding what was become of his brother 
and lord, the governor. Luys de Moscoso told him that he Avas gone to heaven, 
as many other times he did: and because he was to stay there certain days 
he had left him in his place. The cacique thought with himself that he was 
dead; and commanded two young and well-proportioned Indians to be 
brought thither; and said that the use of that country was when any lord 
died, to kill Indians to wait upon him, and seivc him by the way, and for 
that purpose by his commanament were those come thither: and prayed 
Luys do Moscoso to command them to be beheaded, that they might attend 
and serve his lord and brother. Luys do Moscoso told him that the governor 
was not dead, bAit gone to heaven, and that of his own Ghriatian soIdierB he 
had taken such ns he needed to serve him, and prayed him to command those 
Indians to bo loo.scd, and not to use any such bad custom from thenceforth: 
straightway he commanded them to be loosed and to get them home to their 
houses. And ono of them would not go; saying that he would not serve him 
that without desort had judged him to death, but that he would serve him as 
long as he lived Avhich had saved his life. 

Luys de Moscoso caused all the goods of the governor to be sold at an 
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ouleiy: to wH, two men slaves and two womon slaves, and lliree horses, 
and seven hundred hogs. For every slave or liorso, they gave two or three 
thousand ducats: which were to bo paid at the firat moiling of gold or silver, 
or at the division of their portion of iuheritanee. And they entered into 
bonds, though in tlie country there was not wherewith to pay it within a 
year after, and put in sureties for the same. Such as in Spain had no goods 
to bind, gave two hundred ducats for a hog, giving assuranco nftor the same 
manner. Those which had any goods in Spain bought with more fear, and 
bought the less. From that time forward, most of the company liad sivine, 
and brought them up, and fed upon them; and observed Fridays and Satur- 
days, and the evenings of feasts, which before they did not. For .sometimes 
in iw'O or three months they did eat no flesh, and whensoever they could come 
by it, they did eat it. 

Some were glnd of the death of Don Ferdinando dc Soto, holding for 
certniia that Lays do Moscoso (which was gWou to his case) would rather 
desire to be among tlic Cliristians at iicst, than to continue llio labours of the 
war in subduing and Uiscovoi’ing of countries; wheveof they wove already 
weary, seeing the sniall profit lliat ensued thereof.® 

'I'lIE IIETUIIN or SOTO’s C'OMI’ANIONS (1642 A.D.) 

The discoverer of the Mississippi slept beneath it« waters. Ho had cro.sscd 
EL large part of the contiuont in search of gold, and found nothing so remarkable 
a? Ills burial-place.* 

No longer guided by the energy and prklo of Solo, the company resolved 
on reaching Now Sjiain without delay. Should tlicy embark in such inisoriiblo 
boats a,s they could construct, and descend the river? Or should they sock 
a path to Mexico through the forests? Tlioy woro unnniinouH in the opinion 
that it was loss clangorous to go by land ; the ho{X) wa.s still (slicrisiiod thivt some 
wealthy state, aomo opulent city, might yet bo diacovcu'od, and nil fatigues 
bo forgotten in the midst of victory and spoils. Again they penctvalocl’lhe 
western wilderness; in July they found tliomsolvos in the country of the 
Natchitoches; but the Red river was ao swollen that it wa.s impossible for 
them to pass. They soon became bewildered. As they proceeded, the Indian 
guides purposely led them a.slrny; " they went up and down through very 
great woods,” without making ivny progress. The wiklcrne,s3, into which 
they had at Inst wandcrod, weus sterile tiud .scarcely iiiliahitod; they had now 
rcachccl the great buffalo prairies of the west, tlio lumUng-grounds of the 
Pawnees and Comanchos, the migratory tribes on the confines of Mexico. 
The Spaniards Irclicved themselves to bo at least one hundred and fifty leagues 
west of the Mis,sissippi. Desperate tus tlio re.S(;lulioii seemed, it was dciter- 
rained to return once more to its banks, and follow its currnnb to the sea. 
There were not wanting men whose hopes and wlio.so courage woro not yet 
cxhaustotl, who ^Yi9hcd rather to die; in the wildovnoHs thim to leave it in 
poverty; but Mo.scoso [or Muscogo] the new governor, [sivj's tlio gontlcman 
of Elvtvs s], had long “ desired to see himself in a place where ho might sleep 
his full sleep.” 

In December they came upon the Mississippi at Minoya, a few leagues 
above the month of lied river, often wading through dee;) wtiters, and gralc- 
ful to God if at night, they could find a dry rcsting-jilacc. 

Nor was tho labour yet at on cad; it was no easy task for men in l-lioir 

[* “ Tko RdttlantwUi ai Gubn nnd PlotWii, who hail hoped to j^lhor tho woftlUi ot nftllooa, 
loft ns his inoi)oi-tv four Indlnii alftves, tliieo horsos, and a howl of swlno.’*— J, (I. yiiKA.'J 
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condition to build brigantines. Erecting a forge, they struck off the fetters 
from the slaves; and, gathering every scrap of iron in the camp, they wrought 
it into nails. Timber was sawed by hand with a large saw, which they had 
always carried with them. They caulked their vessels with a weed like hemp: 
barrels, capable of holding water, were with difficulty made; to obtain sup- 
plies of provision, all the hogs and even the horses were killed, and their 
flesh preserved by drying; and the neighbouring townships of Indians were 
so plundered of their food that the miserable inhabitants would eome about 
the Spaniards begging for a few kernels of their own maizej and often died 
from wealaicsa ana want of food. The rising of the Mississippi assisted the 
launching of the seven brigantines; they were frail barks, which had no decks; 
and as, from the want of iron, the nails were of necessity short, they were 
constructed of very thin planks, so that the least shock would have broken 
them in pieces. Thus provided, in seventeen days, July 2nd to 18th, 1543, 
the fugitives reached the gulf of Mexico; the distance seemed to them two 
hundred and fifty leagues, and was not much less than five hundred miles. 
They observed that for some distance from the mouth of the Mississippi the 
sea Is not salt, so great is the volume of fresh water which the river discharges. 
Following, for the most part, the coast, it was more than fifty days before the 
men, who finally escaped, now no more than three hundred and eleven in 
number, September lOth, entered the river Panuco. 

Such is the history oi the first visit of Europeans to the Mississippi; the 
honour of the discovery belongs, without a doubt, to the Spaniards. There 
wore not wanting adventurers who desired to make one more attempt to 
possess the country b)^ force of arms; their request was refused. Religious 
zeal was more persevering; December 28th, 1547, Louis Cancello, a missionary 
of the Dominican order, gamed, through Philip, then heir apparent in Spain, 
permission to visit Florida, and attempt the peaceful conversion of the natives. 
Christianity was to conquer the land against which so many expeditions had 
failed. The Spanish governors were directed to favour the design^* all slaves, 
that had been taken from the northern shore of the Gulf of Mexico, were to 
be manumitted and restored to their country. The ship was fitted out with 
much .solemnity; but the priests, who sought the first interview with the 
natives, were feared as enemies, end, being immediately attacked, Louis 
and two others fell martyrs to their zeal (1649). Florida was abandoned. It 
seemed as if death guarded the avenues to the country.* 

TUB QllBAT MARCH OP OOnONADO 

J. G. Shea* draivs a striking contrast between the campaign of Soto and 
that of Vanquez do Coronado, wlio was passing through almost tlio samo 
territory at same time with a porfoctly equipped ai’my. While Soto’s 
dilapidated band was at Pneaha, in Ally and August, 1541, Coronado’s army 
actually encamped so near that an Indian runner might in a few days havo 
carried tidings from ono to the other. It is said that Coronado hcarn of his 
countryman and iinsuccos,gfully nttomptod to reach him by messenger ; hut 
Soto know nothing of tlio prosonoo of tlio other expedition. Curiously enough. 
Shea comments, Soto's "useless, cruel exped ition finds ample record in history,” 
while " tho woll-managed march of Coronado merely finds scant mention.’’® 

In 1530, ton years after tho conquest of Mexico by Cortes, stories woro 
told tho Spaniards there of sovon great Indian cities in the north, within the 
present limits of Now Mexico and Arizona.^ The cities were said to bo full 
of silver and gold ; and Nuho de Guzman, with a force of four hundred Span- 
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larda and twenty thousand Indians, set out from Mexico in scarcii of this Land 
of the Seven Cities, bcliovod to bo only six luiudrod miles distant. The Seven 
Cities and the Island of the Amazons, of which ho had also heard, kept recoding 
ns he mavehod, and finally he retraced his stcp.s ns far ns Composlclla and 
Ouadalaxara^ whero ho oatablishcd what was aftcrwairls known ns the province 
of New Gallicia. He was presently deposed from tho governorship of this 
province by Mendoza, tho new viccroj^, and was succeeded by Traiieisco 
Vaaquez do Coronado. To Coroinulo, in 1636, camp the accounta of the 
arrival at Culiacan of Do Vaca ainl his three companions, the sole survivors 
of Narvaez’s expedition to Florida in 1527, after n{no years’ wandering 
tlirough the great regions north of tho Gulf of Mexico, with their accounts 
of having fallen m with civilised peoples, living " in populous towns with 
very largo houses.” Coronado sent out Fray Maroos do Nizza^ a monk who 
had been in Peru under Alvarado, on a preliminary investigation north, 
accompanied by one of Do Vaca’s companions, a negro named yiophcn, and 
others. Fray Mai'cos’ report upon his return is the first definilo account 
which exists of the exploration and history of tho region occupied by what 
we call tho Pueblo Indians. It may bo found in Ilnlduyb^K Fray Marcos 
came to many Indian villages, passed through rich yalloys, and lioard much 
about tho province of Cibola and ihs seven gi’oab cities, and of other great 
kingdoms beyond, whicli wore called Marata, Aciw, and Totontcac, From 
a hill ho looked down upon a city in a plain, which ho said was larger than 
Mexico, and which his Indian companions said was the smallest of tlio Seven 
Cities, After great dangers and remarkable experiences ho returned to 
Coronado, who wont with him to Mexico to report to Mendoza, Mendoza 
forwarded Pray Marcos’ written report to tho emperor Charles V, accom- 
panied by an account of his own of tho previous attempts at exploring the 
country. 

In February, 1540^ Coronado himself, accompanied by Fray Marcos, set 
out for the Seven Cities of Cibola, with a force of three lumdrod Spanianls 
and eight hundred Indians. But the oxjiodition resulted in groat disappoint- 
ment, Instead of tho groat city wliich Marcos had reported, Cibola turned 
out a poor village with not more than two hundred inhabitants, situated on 
a I’ocky eminence. From its resomblauco in situation, Coronado gave tho 
name Granada to the village, lie states that tho nainc Cibola belonged to 
the whole district, not to any particular place. From this village, Augu.^t 
3rd, 1540, he sent to the viceroy tho account of his cx})loration8, from wliioh 
wo quote, expressing his disappointment and hia disbelief in Fray Marcos’ 
report of the rich and powerfm kingdoms beyond, « 


Coronado’s Own Accoiml of His March 

The 22 of tho monctli of Aprill last past I departed from the prouince of 
CiiUaoan with part of the anny, and in such order as I mentioned vnto your 
Lordship, and according to the successc I assured my sclfc, by all likelihood, 
that I shall not bring all mine armio together in this enterprise: because the 
troubles tiauo bene bo_ great and tho want of victuals, that I tliinke all this 
yecre wil not bo sufficient to perforinc this enterprise, & if it should bee per- 
formed in so short a time, it would be to tho groat losse of our people, For 
ns I wrote vnto your Lordship, T was fourcscorc dayes in trauailing to Culiacan, 
in all which time I and those Gentlemen my companions which were horse- 
men, carried on our backs, and on our horses, a little viclunll, so that from 
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henceforward wee caiTied none other needefull apparell with vs, that was 
aboue a pound weight. 

TJiirtie leagues before wee arriued at the place which the father prouinciall 
tolde vs so well of in his relation, I sent Melchior Diaz before with fifteene 
horses, giuing him order to make but one dayea iourney of two, because hee 
might examine all things, against mine arriuall: who tranailed foure dayes 
iourney through exceeding rough Mountaiucs where hee found neither vic- 
tuals, nor people, nor information of any things, sailing that hee found two 
or three poore little villages, containing 20. or 30. cottages a piece, and by the 
inhabitants thereof lice vnderstoode that from thence forward there were 
nothing but exceeding rough raountaincs which ran very farre, vtterly dis- 
inhabited and v^d of people. And because it was labour lost, I would not 
write vnto your Lordship thcrof. 

It grieued the whole company, that a thing so highly commended, and 
whereof the father had made so great braggea, should be found so contrary, 
and it made them suspect that all the rest would fall out in like sort. Wiich 
when I pcrceiucd I sought to encourage them the best I coulde, telling them 
that your Lordshippo alwayes was of opinion, that this voyage was a thing 
cast away, and that wee should fixe our cogitation vpon those seuen Cities, 
and other prouinces, whereof wee had knowledge: that there should bee the 
elide of our enterprise*, and with this resolution and purpose wee all marched 
chcerefully through a very badde way which was not passable but one by one, 
or else wee must force out with Pionora the path which wee founde, where- 
with the Souldiours were not a little offended, finding all that the Frier had 
sayde to bee quite contrary: for among other things which the father sayde 
and affirmed, this was one, that the way was plaine and good, and that there 
was but one small hill of halfo a league in length. And yet in tnieth there are 
mountaines which although the way were well mended could not bee passed 
without great danger of breaking the horses neclces: and the way was such, 
that of the cattell which your Lordship sent vs for the prouision of our armie 
wee lost a great part in the voyage through the roughnesse of the roekes. The 
lambes and sheepe lost their lioofes in the way. 

At length I arriued at the valley of the people called Caracones, the 26. 
clay of the moneth of May; and from Culiaean vntill I came thither, I could 
not hclpe my scife, saue onely with a great guantitie of bread of Maiz: for 
seeing the Maiz in the fieldes were not yet ripe, I was constrained to leaue 
them all behind me. 

And by that time that weo were come to this valley of the Caracones, 
some tenne or tweluc of our horses were dead through wearbiesse: for being 
oucreliargcd with great burdens, and Imuing but little meatc, they could not 
endure the trauaile. Likowisc some of our Negros and some of our Indians 
dyed here; which was no small want vnto vs for the performance of our 
enterprise. 

I departed from the Caracones, aird alwayes kept by the Sea coast as neere 
as I could iudge, and in very deed I still found my selfe the farther off : in 
such sort that when I arriued at Chichilticale I found myselfe tenne dayes 
iourney from the Sea: and the father prouinciall sayd that it was onely but 
fine leagues distance, and that heo had seene the same. Wee all conceiued 
great griefe and were not a little confounded, when we saw that wee found 
euery thing contrary to the information which he had giuen yom* Lordship. 

I rested myselfe two dayes in Chichilticale, and to haue done well I should 
hauc stayed longer, in respect that here wee found our horses so tyred: but 
because wee wanted victuals, wee had no leasure to rest any longer: I entred 
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tho confines of the desert Countroy on Saint lolins euo, and to refresh our 
former trauailos, the fir,st dayes we foundo no grnsac, but worscr way of 
inountaiiios and hadde passages, thou wee had passed alroadio: and the liorscs 
being tired, were greatly molested therewith: so that in this last desert wee 
lost more liorscs tlicn wco had lost before: and some of my Indians which 
were our friendos dyed, mid one Spanyard whose name was Spinosa; and 
two Negroes, wliicli dyed with eating corluinc horbos for laokc of victuals. 

But after wco had passed these tlurtic leagues, wee found fresh riuers, and 
grassc like that of Civstilc. I sent tho master of the fiidcl to search whctlior 
there were any bad passage which the Indians luiglit keepo against vs, and 
tliat hoc should take and defend it vntill the next day that 1 slioiildo come 
tliithor. So lice went, and found in tho way a very bud passage, where wee 
migfit hauo sustayned very great hanric: wliowifore there hee sealed hinisolfo 
with Ilia company that wore with him: and that very night the Indians came 
to take that passage to defend it, and iinding it taken, tlioy assavdted our 
men there, and as they tell nice they nssaultcd them Mice valiant men; 
althougii in the onde tliey retired and fleddc away. Whereupon the next day 
in tlie best order that I could I departed in so gmat want of vielunll, that I 
thought that it woe should stay one <lay longer without food(>, woe should 
all perish for hunger, osiieeially tho Indians, for among vs all we had not two 
bushels of cornc; wherefore it behoouednieo to pricko forward without delay. 
The Indians hero and theicnmdo finss, and were answered againenrarre off 
as orderly as wee for our Hues could hniic done, to glue their followes vndor- 
standing, how woe marched and where wo arriued. 

As soone as I came within sight of this citio of Granada, I sent Ddn Garcias 
Lopez Campeinaslor, frier Daniel, and frier Luys, and li'ornando Yermizzo 
somewhat before with cortaino hoi’semon, to soeko the Indians and to iiduortiso 
them tliat our comming was not to hurt them, but to defend them in tho nanio 
of the Bmperour our Lord, accoKling as his inaicstic hud giuen vs in charge; 
which message was dcUucrcd to Uic inhabitants of that couuU'cy by an intev- 
pretcr. But they like arrogant people made small account tlunnof; because 
wo seemed very few in thoir eyes, and that they might (lc.stit)y vs without any 
difiicultio; and they strooko frier Iiuy.s with an arrow on the gowne, which 
by the grace of God did him no harmo. 

In the moane space I arriued with all the re.st of tho horsonien, nml foolc- 
mon, and found in the ficldes a great sort of the Indians which hegainie to 
shoote at vs with their arrowas: and because I would obey your will and the 
conmiaimd of the Marques, I woulde not lot my people charge them, forbid- 
ding n\y company, which intreatad ince that they might set v]ii)n them, in 
any wise to prouokc them, saying that that which the onemu's did was noth- 
ing, and, that it was not mcctc to set vpon so fewe people. On the olhor side 
tho Indian.s perceiuing that wee .stirind not, tookc great stoinueko an<l courage 
vnlo them : _ insonuicli that they came hard to our houses hecle.s to slioolc at 
vs with their arrowes, ^ Whereupon seeing that it was now time to stay no 
longer, and that the friers also were of the same opinion, I set vpon them 
without any danpr: for .suddenly they fled part to the (dtin wliieh \va.s ncere 
and well fortified, and othor inlo the field, which ivay tluiy could shift: and 
aoino of the Indians were slainc, and more had bcenc if I would hauo suffered 
them to liauc bene pursued. 

But considering that hereof wee might rcape but small profile, because tho 
Indians that were without, were fewe, and those which were retired into tlie 
citic, with them which stayed within at tlic fir.st were many, where the victuals 
were whereof wee had so great noede, I assembled my people, and deuUled 
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iiliein aa I tiioughfc best to assault the citie, and I compassed it about; and 
because the famine which wee sustained suffered no delay, my selfe with 
certaine of tliese gentlemen and souldiei-s put our selucs on foote, and com- 
maunded that the crossebowes and harquebusiers shoulde giue the assault, 
and shoulde bcate the enemies from the walles, that they might not hurt vs, 
and I assaulted the walles on one side, where they tolde me there was a scaling 
ladder set vp, and that there was one gate: but the crossebowincn suddenly 
brake the strings of their bowes, and the harquebusiem did nothing at all: 
for they came thither so V'eake and feeble, that scarcely they coulde stand on 
their feotc : and by this mennes the people that were aloft on the wals to 
defend the towne were no way hindered from doing vs all the mischiefe they 
could: so that twise they stroke mee to the gromid with infinite number of 
groat stones, which they cast downe; and if I had not beene defended with an 
excellent good headpiece which I ware, I thinkc it had gone hardly with mee: 
neucrthelosse my companic tooko mee vp with two small wounds in the face, 
and an arrowo sticking in my foote, and many blowes with, stones on my 
armes and legges, and thus I went out of the battell very weake. I thinke that 
if Don Garcias Lopez de Cardenas the second time that they slrooke mee to 
the gi’ound had not succoured meo with striding oner mee like a good knight, 
I had bccne in farre greater danger then I was. But it pleased God that the 
Indians yooldcd themsclues vnto vs, and that this citic was taken: and such 
store of Maiz was found therein, as our neccssitic raquired. And because my 
armour was gilded and glittering, they all layd load on mee, and therefore I 
was more wounded than the rest, not that I did more than they, or put my 
eelfe forwarder than the rest, for all these Gentlemen and souldiers carried 
themselues as manfully as was looked for at their hands, I am nowe well 
rccouercd I tliankc God, although somewhat bruised with stones. 

It remaineth noAv to certiiie your Honour of the seuen cities, and of the 
kingdoines and prouinces whereof the Father prouinciall made report vnto 
your Lordship, And to bee briofe, I can assure your honour, he sayd the 
tructh in nothing that he reported, but all was quite contrary, sailing onely 
the names of the cities, and great houses of stone: for although they bee not 
wrought with Turqueses, nor with lyme, nor brickes, yet are they very excel- 
lent good houses of three or fourc or fine lofts high, wherein a,re good lodgings 
and faire chambers with lathera instead of staircs, and certaine cellars vnder 
the ground very good and paued, which are made for winter, they are in 
manor like stooucs; anil the lathem which they haue for their houses are all 
in a maner mooucablc and portable, which are taken away and sot doivne when 
they please, and they arc made of two pieces of wood with their steppes, aa 
ours be. 

The souen cities are seuen small towneSj all made with those kinde of 
houses that I spoakc of : and they stand all within foure leagues together, and 
they aic all called the kingdomc of Cibola, and euery one of them haiie their 
particular name: and none of them is called Cibola, but altogether they ai'e 
called Cibola. And this towne wliich I call a citie, I haue named Granada, as 
well because it is somewhat like vnto it, as also in remembrance of your lord- 
ship. In this towne where I nowe remaine, there may be some two himdred 
houses, all compassed with walles, and I thinkc that with the rest of the 
houses which are not so walled, they may be together flue hundred. There is 
another towne neei’C this, which is one of the seuen, & it is somwhat bigger 
than this, and another of the same bignesse that this is of, and the other 
foure are somcwliat lesse : and I send them all painted vnto your lordship with 
the voyage. Anil the parchment wherein the incture is, was found here with 
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othcv pavohmcnls, Tlvo people of this fowixo ecomc vnlo me of a reasonable 
stature, and wittio, yet they sceme not to beo such ns tlioy should bee, of that 
iudgeinent and wit to buildn tlio.se hoiases in suoli sort ns they arc. For the 
moat part they goo all naked, and (Jicy haiic pain toil mantles like those which 
t send vnto your lordship. They onto the best oakos tliat oucr I sawc, and 
euery body generally cateth of Ihrm. They hauo the fino.st order and way to 
grinds that weo ouor sawc in any place. Anil one Indian woman of this 
conntrey will ^rindc as much lus fouve women of Mexico. Tlioy have most 
excellent salte m kerncll, which they fetch from a ocrlahio lake a dayes ioiirney 
from hence. They hauc no knowledge aiiioiic thorn of the North iSm, uor of 
tho Weaterno Sen, neilhci* can I tell your lordship to xvliich wee lioe ncorcst: 
But ill reason they .sliould sooino to boo iKiorasl to tlio Wo-slorno Sea: and at 
tile least I tlihikc I am an hundred and liftie leagues from thence: and the 
Northoriio Sea should bcc much further off. Your lordship may see howe 
broad tho land is here. Hero am many sorts of boasts, as Bnai‘o.s, Tigers, 
Lions, Porkespicks, and ccrtainc Sheep a.H bigge ns an horse, with very great 
homes and little tailes, I hauo scene their horues so biggo, that it is a wonder 
to behold their greatnesso. 

Tho kingdorac of Totontoao so niucli extolled jiy llic Fallior prouinciall, 
wliich saydo that there were such woiidoi’full thijigs thoroj and such groat 
matters, and that they made cloth there, the Indians say i.s an liotto lake, 
about which arc hue or sixe houses; and that there were certaino other, but 
that they are ruinated by warre. The klngdomc of Marala is not to bo found, 
neither hauo the Indians any knowledge thereof. Tho khigdomc of Acus is 
one onely small citio, where they gather cotton which is ealleil Acuou. I 
would to God I luul bettor newos to write viito your lordship : noucrtholcSvSO 
I must say tho Iructli; And ns I wrote to your lordship from Culiacaii, I am 
nowe to aduortiao your honour as wcl of tho good as of the bad. Yet this I 
would ImuG you beo assured, that it all tho riehca and the Ircasuvca of the 
world wore heore, I could hauo done no mom in tho scruico of his MaiesLio and 
of your lordahippo, than I hauc done in cointning hithor whillicr you hauc sent 
mce, my seMo and my compainons carrying our vicluala vpoii our shoulders 
and vpon ouv horses three hundred leagues; and many dayos going on foote 
trauailing ouer hille.s and rough mountaines, with other troubles which I cense 
to mention, neither purpose J to depart vnto tho death, if it ploaso his Maiestio 
and your lortlship that it sliall bo so,« 

CORONADO OONl'INCES IltS MAItOH 

Bamleliery identifies some of the places mentioned in connection with tho 
expedition with pueblos north of Santa P6. In tho Procmlvu/s of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society for October, 1881, Henry W. Haynes® has given in 
detail the reasons for identifying Cibola with Llio region of the jiro.sont Zufii 
pueblos. Frank H. Clashing made tho important discovery that tliis tribe haa 
preserved the tradition of the coming of Fray Marco-s, and also to have a 
tradition of the visit of Coronado, niid oven of Cabeza de Vuca. SijuierJ/also 
identifies Cibola with Zufii, as do Simpson, 2 Princiijrc and II. IL 

Bancroft.'^'^ 

■ Of the rest of the march, Thwaites writes®: "CiBappomled, but still hop- 
ing to find tho country of gold, Coronado’s gallant little army, frequently 
thinned by death and desertion, boat for three yciii’S up anti down tho south- 
western wilderness — now thirsting in tlio deserts, now penned up in gloomy 
canons, now crawling over pathless mountains, suitering the horrors of stavva- 
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tioii and of despair, but following this will-o’-the-wisp with a melancholy per- 
eeverance seldom seen in man save when searching for some mysterious 
treasure, Coronado apparently crossed the state of Kansas twice; ‘through 
mighty plains and spdy heaths, smooth and wearisome and bare of wood. 
All that way the plains arc as full of crookback oxen [bison] as the mountain 
Serena in Spain is of sheep. They were a great succour for the hunger and 
want of bread which our people stooil in. One day it rained in that plain a 
great shower of hail as big as oranges, which caused many tears, weaknesses, 
and vows.’ The wandercr ventured as far as the Missomi, and would have 
gone still farther eastward but for his inability to cross the swollen river. 
Co-operating parties explored the upper valleys of the Rio Grande and Gila, 
ascended the Colorado for two hundred and forty mOes above its mouth, and 
visited the Grand Canon of the same river. Coronado at last returned, sat- 
isfied that he had been made tho victim of travellei's’ idle tales. He wag 
rewarded with contumely and lost his place as governor of New Gallicia; but 
his romantic march ‘ stands in history as one of the most remarkable exploring 
expeditions of modern times.” * 

ENGLISH EXPLORATIONg; FROBISHEll’s THREE VOYAGES 

“England,” says Thwaites, “would have followed up Cabot’s discovery 
of North America with more vigour had not Henry VII, being a Catholic 
prince, hesitated to set aside tho pope’s bull giving the new continent to 
Spain. His subjects, however, mode large hauls of fish along the foggy 
shores of Newfoundland, and in 1602 some American savages were exliibited 
to him in London, Henry VIII was at first similarly scrupulous; but when, 
in 1533, ho got rid of his (jueen, Catharine of Aragon, he was free from Spanish 
entanglements, and aspired to make England a maritime nation. Among 
many other enterprises the Northwest Passage allured him, although nothing 
came of his ventures in that direction.” «« 

In 1527, Robert Thorne, a wealthy merchant of Bristol, who had long 
resided at Seville, and had acquired something of the Spanish love of adven- 
ture, prevailed upon the king to fit out an expedition of two ships, “ to attempt 
a discovery even to the north pole.” The expedition left the Thames on the 
20th of May, 1627. All that we know of the result of this voyage is that one 
of the ships was cast away on the north of Newfoundland. In 1536, a voyage 
of discovery to the northwest parts of America was projected by a person 
named Hore, of London. Of one hundred and twenty persons, who accom- 
panied him, thirty were gentlemen of the inns of court and chancery. The 
voyage was signally disastrous. On their arrival in Newfoundland, they 
suffered so much from famine that they were driven to the horrible expedient 
of cannibalism. At length, n French ship arriving on the coast, the adven- 
turers succeeded in capturing it, by stratagem, and returned home. The 
Frenchmen were indemnified by Henry VIII, who pardoned the violence to 
which necessity had impelled the English adventurers. 

The foreign trade or England in the sixteenth century hardly extended 
beyond the Flemish towns, Iceland, and a limited fishery on the Banks of 

S Qonoral Bimpaon* apeaka of hla expedition as ono wlvlcli, ‘'for extent in distance 
led, duration in tiino, and tho multiplicity of its co-op6ratiii| expeditlona, equalled, if U 
did not oxcood, any land oxpodltlon that has heon undertaken m modern times.** General 
Simpaon maintains that Coronado “ reached whnt is now tho honndary lino between Kansas and 
Nohruaka, woll on toward tho MiflBonri rlYor/' Bandolier is not satisflod that he wont so far 
northeast, and thmkfl that lio moved more in a circle.] 

“ Copyright, 1807, by Longmans, Groon, & Co, 
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Newfoundland. Eut tlic presence and counsel of Solnnstian Cabot, who wag 
well acquainted with the bold navigations of the Spaniards, opened the views 
and indaincd the ambition of a peoidc not inson.sible of their own abilities. 
When that experienced navigator was appointed grand jiilob of I'lngland, by 
Edward VI, ho was at the sainc time constituted “governonv of the inyslerie 
and ooinpaiiic of tho miu-cliants advoutuvem for the discovery of regions, 
dominions, islands, and places unknowiai.” Ey his advice, and under his 
directions, a voyage was undertaken in 1553, for tho discovery of a northeast 
passage to Catliay. Three ships were fitted out for this cxiiedition, of which 
Sir liugh Willoughby was appointed captain-general, and llicbard Chancellor 
pilot-major.// 

Tliiice, at least, perhaps thrice by Cabot alone, the atUnnpt at a north- 
wostorn passage liiul been iimde, and always in vain. A northoiist passage 
was now proposed; the fleet of Willougliby and Chancellor wius to reach the 
rich liinds of Cathay by doubling llio northcru protnoutory of Laiiliind. Tho 
ships parted company. The fato of Willoughby was aa_ tragical as the issue 
of the voyage, of Chamicllor was auceessful. The admiral, with one, of tho 
ships, wiis driven, by the severity of the polar autumn, to seek shelter in a 
Lapland harbour, which alTorded protection against storins, but not against 
tho rigours of the season. When search was niado for him in the following 
spring, Willoughby himsolf was found dead in his cabin; and liis journal, 
detailing his auffe rings from the jxilar winter, was coiuiileic iirobably to tho 
day when his souses were auspoiuled by llio iutolerablo cold. His sbip’s com- 
pany lay (k;acl in various parts of the vessel, somo alono, some, in groups. The 
other ship reached the harbour of Archangel. Tliis was " tho discovery of 
Ru.ssia,” in 1651, and tho comnuuiceniont of maritime cominorce with that 
empire. A Bpanish writer culls the result of tho voyage “ a discovery of now 
lumea,” The llussiaii nation, one of the, eklest and leaHt mixrid in I'lvu’ojJC, 
norv awakening from a long lethargy, emerged into [>oliti(Mil dislinclion. 
About eleven years from this time, the first town in tlie United iSlatca’ 
territory wa .9 permanently built, 80 raj)id iiro the, (ilianges on tho thtiatre 
of nations! One of the loading powers of th(! age bc(!anu 5 known to western 
Europe only in the sixteenth century; another had nob then one wlnto man 
within its limits. 

The principle of joint stock companio.s, so favoural)Ie to cvesy eiil(H’priHo of 
uncertain result, by dividing the lisks, and by nourishing a spirit of emulous 
ssoal in belmlf of an inviting scheme, rvas applied to the piiri)oae.4 of navigation; 
and a company of merchant ndvouturors was inc,ori)ovated in 1555, for tho 
cUacQVovy of unknown hauls. 

For even the intolerance of Queen Mary could not check the pas,Hion for 
maritime adveiituvc. Tlic sea was becoming tlie clenuiut on wliic.b ICiiglish 
valour was to display its greatest boldiu'ss; lOnglish sailors neitlnu’ foaresl the 
sultry heats and consuming fevers of tho troi)ie«s, nor the int(!nse severity of 
northern cold. Tho trade to lUrB-sia, now that (,hc port of Avclnvngel had boon 
disooverod, gradually increased and beeame very lucrative; and a regular and 
a.s yet an innocent commerce was cari’kal on with Africa. Tlie marriage of 
Mary with the king of Spain tended to excite tho omnlalion which it wa.s 
designed to check. The enthusiasm awakened by tho biulliant ])ag()antry with 
which King Philip was introduced into London excited llmliavil J^ldon / to 
gather into a voluiiio the history of the most memorable luuritinu'. expeditions. 
Religious restraints, the thirst for rapid wealth, tho desire of strange lulvojituro, 
had driven the boldest spirits of Spain to tlic New World ; their do(Ml.s had been 
coiumemoratccl by the copious and accurate details of the Spanish historians; 
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and tlio English, through the alliance of their sovereign naade familiar with 
the Spanish language and literature, became emulous of Spanish success 
beyond the ocean. 

The firmness of Elizabeth seconded the enterprise of her subjects. They 
were rendered the more proud and intractable for the short and unsuccessful 
effort to make England an appendage to Spain. England, no longer the ally 
but the antagonist of Philip, claimed the glory of being the mistress of the 
northern seaa, and [ircparod to extend its commerce to every clime. The 
queen strengthened her navy, filled her arsenals, and encouraged the building 
of ships in England: she animated the adventurers to Russia and to Africa by 
her special protection; and while her subjects were endeavouring to penetrate 
into Persia by land, and enlarge their commerce with the East by combining 
the use of ships and caravans, the harbours of Spanish America were at the 
same time visited by their privateers in pursuit of the rich galleons of Spain, 
and at least from thirty to fifty English ship.? came annually to the bays and 
banka of Newfoundland. 

The possibility of effecting n northwest passage had ever been maintained 
by Sebastian Cabot. The study of geography had now become an interest- 
ing pursuit; the press teemed with boolts of travels, maps, and descriptions 
of llic eartli; and Sir Humphrey Gilbert, reposing from the toils of war, 
engaged deeply in the science of co.smography. A judicious and well-written 
argument [A Discourse of Discovery for a New Passage to Cataia] in Wour 
of the possibility of a northwostoru passage was the fruit of his literary 
industry. 

The same views wore entertained by one of the boldest men who ever 
ventured upon tho ocean. Eor fifteen years, Martin Frobisher, an English- 
man, well versed in various navigation, had revolved the design of accom- 
plishing the discovery of the Northwest Passage; esteeming it, says Beste^ffi/ 
"the only thing of tno world, that was yet loft undone, by which a notable 
minde might be made famous and fortunate.” Too poor himself to provide a 
shipj it was in vain that ho conferred with friends; in vain ho offered his 
s(!rviec.s to mei-chants. After years of desire, his representations found a hear- 
ing at court; and Dudley, earl of Warwick, liberally promoted his design. 
Two small barks of twenty-five and of twenty tons, with a pinnace of ten 
tons’ burden, composed the whole fleet, which wa.9 to enter gulfs that none 
but Cabot liad visited. As they dropped clown the Thames (June 8th, 1676), 
Queen Elizabeth waved her hand in token of favour, and, by an honourable 
message, transmitted her approbation of an adventure which her own treasures 
had not contributed to advance. 

During a storm on the voyage, the pinnace was swallowed up by the sea; 
the mariners in the Michael became terrified, and turned their prow home- 
wards; but Frobislicr, in a vessel not much .surpassing in tonnage the barge 
of n nmn-of-war, made hi.s way, fearless and unattended, to tlie shores of Lab- 
rador, and to a passage or inlet north of the entrance of Hudson’s Bay, It 
was among a group of American islands, in the latitude of sixty-throe degrees 
and eight minutes, that he oiilercd what seemed to be a strait. Hope suggested 
that his object was obtained; that the land on the south was America; on the 
north was the continent of Asia; and that the .strait opened into the immense 
Paciific. Great praise is due to Frobisher, even though ho penetrated less 
(leei)ly than Cabot into the bays and among the islands of this Meta Incognita, 
this unknown goal of discovery. Yet his voyage was a failure. To land upon 
an island, and, i)erhap3, on Lho main; to gather up stones and rubbish, in 
token of having taken possession of the country for Elizabeth; to seize one of 
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the natives of the north for exhibition to the gaze of Europe — these were 
all the results which he accomplished. 

What followed marks the insane passions of the age. America and mines 
were always thought of together. A stone, which had been brought from the 
frozen regions, was pronounced by the refiners of London to contain gold. 
The news excited the wakeful avarice of the city; there were not wanting 
those who endeavoured to purchase of Elizabeth a lease of the new lands, of 
which the loose minerals were so full of the precious metal. A fleet was imme- 
diately fitted out, to procure more of the gold rather than to make any further 
researeh for the passage into the Pacific; and the queen, who had contributed 
nothing to the voyage of discovery, sent a large ship of her own to join the 
expedition, which was now to conduct to infinite opiilonco. More men tlian 
could be employed vohuitecred their services; tho.so who wore discharged 
resigned their brilliant hopes with reluctance. The marinens, having received 
the communion, embarked May 27th, 1677, for the arctic El Dorado, " and 
with a raeme wind” soon amved at the Orkneys. As they reached the 
northeastern coast of America, .Tune 7th, the dangci's of the polar .seas became 
imminent; mountains of ice encompassed them on every side. At one 
moment they expected death; at the next they looked for gold. Tlie fleet 
made no discoveries; it did not advance so far os Frobisher alone had done, 
But it found large heaps of eai’th, which, even to the incredulous, seemed 
plainly to contain the coveted wealth; besides, spiders abounded; and .spiders 
were affirmed to be “true of great store of gold.”‘ In freighting the 
ships, the admiral himself toiled like a painful labourer. 

It was believed that the rich mines of tlie polar regions would countervail 
the charges of a costly adventure ; the hope of a passage to Cathay increased; 
and, for the security of the newly discovered laiitls, soidieis and cfiscrcct men 
w’ere selected to become their inhabitants. A magnificent fleet of fifteen sail 
was assembled, in part at the expense of Elizaboin; the sons of the English 
gentry embarked ns volunteers; one hundred persons wore chosen to form the 
colony, which was to secure to England n country more {lc.sii'ablc than Peru, 
a country too iiilioap liable to produce a tree or a shrub, yet where gold lay, 
not charily concealed in mincs^ but glistening in heaps upon the surface. 
Twelve vessels were to return immediately with cargoes of the ore; three 
were ordered to remain and aid the sctblomenl. The Northwest Passage was 
now become of less consideration; Asia itself could not vie with the riches of 
this hyperborean archipelago. 

But the entrance to tliese wealthy islands was rendered difficult by frost; 
and the fleet of Probishcr, as it now approached the American const (May 
Slst to September 28th, 1578), was bewildered among immense icebergs, 
which were so vast that, as they melted, torrents poured from tliom in spaih:- 
ling wateifalls. One vessel was crushed and sunk, though the men on board 
were saved. In the dangerous iniste the ships lost their course, and came into 
the straits which have since been called Hudson’s, and which lie south of tho 
imagined gold regions, The admiral believed himself able to sail through to 
the Pacific, and resolve the doubt rcsirecting the passage. But Ins duty ns a 
mercantile agent controlled his desire of glory as a navigator. He struggled 
to regahi the harbour where his vessels wore to be laden; and, after cncoimler- 
iiig peril of every kind — “getting in at one gap and out at another” — 
he at last arrived at the liavcn in tho Coimlc.ss of Warwick’s Sound. 

The zeal of the volunteer colonists had moderated; and the disheartened 
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sailors were ready to mutiny. One ship, laden with provisions for the colony, 
deserted and returaed; and an island was discovered with enough of the black 
ore " to suflice nil the gold-gluttons of the world.” The plan of the settlement 
was abandoned. It only remained to freight the home-bound ships with a 
store of minerals. The adventurers and the historians of the voyage are silent 
about the disposition which was made of the cargo of the fleet. The knowl- 
edge of the seas was not extended; the credulity of avarice met with a rebuke; 
and the belief in regions of gold among the Eskimos was dissipated; but 
there remained a firm conviction that a passage to the Pacific Ocean might yet 
bo threaded among the icebergs and northern islands of America. 

While Frobisher was thus attempting to obtain wealth and fame on the 
northeast coast of America, the western limits of the territory of the United 
States became known. Embarking on a voyage in quest of fortune (1577 to 
1680), Francis Drake acquired immense ti-easurcs as a freebooter in the Spanish 
harbours on the Pacific, and, having laden his ship with spoils, gained for him- 
self enduring glory by circumnavigating the globe. But before following in 
the path which the ship of Magellan had thus far alone dared to pursue, 
Drake detormined to explore the northwestern coast of America, in the hope 
of discovering the strait which connects the oceans. With this view, he 
crossed the equator, sailed beyond the iieninsula of California, and followed 
the continent to the latitude of the southern borders of New Hampshire. 
Hero the cold seemed intolerable to men who had just left the tropics. Despair- 
ing of success, he retired to a harbour in a milder latitude, within the limits of 
Mexico; and, having repaired his ship, and named the country New Albion, 
ho sailed for England, through the seas of Asia. 

Thus was the southern part of the Oregon territory first visited by English- 
men, yet not till after a voyage of the Spanish from Acapulco, commanded by 
Cabrillo, a Portuguese, had traced the American continent to within two and 
a half degrees of the mouth of Columbia river (1642), while, thirteen years 
after the voyage of Drake, John de Fuca, a mariner from the Isles of Greece, 
then in the employ of the viceroy of Mexico, sailed into the bay which is now 
known as the gulf of Georgia (1693), and, having for twenty days steered 
through its intricate windings and numerous islands, returned with a belief, 
that the entrance to the long-desired pas-sage into the Atlantic had been found. 

The lustre of the name of Drake is borrowed from his success, In itself, 
this part of his career was but a splendid piracy against a nation with which 
ins sovereign and his country professed to be at peace. The exploite of 
Drake, except so far as they nourished a love for maritime affairs, were inju- 
rious to commerce; the minds of the sailors were debauched by a passion 
for sudden acquisitions; and to receive regular wages seemed base and 
unmanly, when, at the easy peril of life, there was hope of boundless plunder. 
Commerce and colonisation rest on regular industry; the humble labour of 
the English fishermen, who now frequented the Grand Bank, bred mariners 
for the navy of their country, and prepared the way for its settlements in the 
New World. Already four hundred vessels came annually from the harbours 
of Portugal and Spain, of France and England, to the shores of Newfoundland. 
The En^isli were not there in such numbers as other nations, for they still 
frequented the fisheries of Iceland; but yet they "were commonly lords in the 
harbours," and in tlie arrogance of naval supremacy, exacted payment for 
protection. It is an incident honourable to the humanity of the early voyagers 
that, on one of the American islands, not far from_ the fishing stations, hogs 
and liorned cattle wore purposely left, that they might multiply and become 
a resource to some future generation of colonists. 
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THE DISAS'l’EWS OP SIR IIUMPIIBEy GILBERT 






While the queen and her adventurers were dazzled by the glittering pros- 
pects of mines of gold in the frozen regions of tlio remote north, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, with a sounder judgment and a better knowledge, watched the 
progress of the fisheries, nncl formed healthy plans for colonisation. It was 
not difficult for Gilbert to obtain a liberal patent (Jutio 11th, 1578), formed 
according to the tenor of a previous pi-ecedcnt, and to bo of i)crpetual offioncy, 
if a plantation should be established within six years. To the [Jcoplc who 
might belong to his colony, the rights of Englislimcn were promised; to 
Gilbert, the possession for himself or his assigns of the soil which ho might 

discover, and the sole jurisdic- 

S tion, both civil and criminal, 

of tike territory within two 
hundred lojigucs of his settle- 
ment, with svipreinc executive 
and legislative authority. 
Tluis the attempts at colonisa- 
tion, in which Cabot and Ero- 
_ Ikisher had failt'd, woi’c re- 

.y y noweel under a patent that 

conferred every immunity on 
the loader of the entojprise, 
and kibandoncd Iho colonists 
'/'ivJW ' .’j ^ themselves to the mercy of an 

> absolute proprietary. 

Under tlris [kateiit, GillkCi't 
a began to collect a company of 

' \ \^ voluiklecr adventurers, con- 

\ , *’ '■•l/ tribnting largely from his own 

\ \^>, y fortune to tho preparation. 

\ A Jarrings and divisions ensuod, 

' Ikcforo tlK! voyage was begun; 

.Sui iiiTMi’iniviv many jibandonod what they 

(i 680 -i 68 ii> inconaiklevatcly undertak- 

en; the gonerid and a few of 
Ills assured friend.? — among them liis step-brother, Walter Ealcigh [in com- 
mand of the Falcon] — put to sea iii 1579; ojio of liia slu])s was lost; and mi.s- 
f ovtune compelled the romainder to return. Tho vagnone.^^s of tho accounts of 
this expedition is ascribed to a condict with a Spanish licet, of which the iasuo 
was unfavourable to tlio little squadron of omigrunffi. Gilbert attempted to 
keep life patent alive by making graiita of lands. None of liis ji.4.signs succcodod 
in establishing a colony; and he was himself too much iniikovcrisliod to renew 
his efforts. 






lIirMunmiY 

iim-im) 


But the pupil of Coligny was po.s.scssod of an active genius, which delighted 
in hazardous adventure. To prosecute discoverhis in. tho New World, lay tlio 
foiiudation of states, and acquirc iinmonse doinaiiLS, aiipcarod to the tlaring 
enterprise of Raleigh as easy design,?, which would not mlerfera wilh the 
pursuit of favour and the career of gloiy in Riiglaud. liefovc the limit of the 
charter had expired, Gilbert, assisted by his brother, ecpiippod a now .stpiadron. 
The fleet embarked under liappy omens, the commander, on tho evo of his 
departure, reecived from Elizabeth a golden anchor guided by a lady, a token 
of the queen’s regard; a man of letters from Hungary accompanied tho expo- 
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dition; and some part of the United States avouUI have then been colonised 
had not the unhappy projector of the design been overwhelmed by a succession 
of disasters. Two days after leaving Plymouth (June 13th), the largest ship 
in the fleet, which had been furniahod by Raleigh, who himself remained in 
England, deserted, under a pretence of infectious disease, and returned into 
liarbour, Gilbert was incensed, but not intimidated. He sailed for New- 
foundland; and, entering St. Johns, he .summoned the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, and other strangei’s, to witness the feudal ceremonies by which he took 
possession of the country for his sovereign. A pillar, on which the arms of 
England were infixed, was raised os a monument; and lands were granted to 
the flshormon in fee, on condition of the payment of a quit-rent, The “ min- 
eral-man" of the expedition, an honest and religious Saxon, was especially 
diligent; it was generally agreed that “ the mountains made a show of mineral 
substance" ; as thoro were so many foreign vessels in the vicinity, the precious 
ore was carried on board the larger ship with such mystery that the dull 
Portuguese and Spaniards suspected nothing of the matter .» 

The colony being thus apparently established. Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
embarked in his .sinnll frigate, tho Squirrel, wliich was, in fact, a miserable 
bark of ten Ions; and, taking with him two otlier ships, proceeded on a voyage 
of discovery to tlie southward. One of these vessels, the Delight, was soon 
after wrecked among the shoals near Sable Island; and of above one hundred 
men on board, only twelve escaped. Among those who perished were the 
historian and the mineralogist of the expedition; a circumstance which 
prcyoxl upon tho mind of Sir Humphrey, wliose ardent temper fondly clierishecl 
the liopc of fame and of inestlmablo riches. Ho now detennined to return 
to England; but as his little frigate, ns she is called, appeared wholly unfit 
to proceed on such a voyage, he was entreated not to venture in her, but to 
take Ills ]3nssago in tho Golden Hvide. To these solicitations tho gallant knight 
replied, “I will not fomako my littlo company going homeward, with whom 
I have passed so many storms and perils." When the two vessels had passed 
the Azores, Sir Humphrey’s frigate was observed to be nearly overwhelmed 
by a groat sea; she recovered, however, the stroke of the waves, and imme- 
diately afterward.^ tho general was observed by those in the Hinde, sitting abaft 
with a book in his hand, and calling out, “Courage, ray lads I we are as near 
licavcn by .sea as by land!" The same night this little bark, and all within 
lior, wore swallowed up in the sen, and never mom heard of. Such was the 
unfortunate end of the brave Sir Humplu’ey Gilliert, who may he regarded as 
tho father of western colonization, and wlio was one of the chief ornaments 
of tho most chivalrous age of English history.// 


DUTCH EXi*LonEns: iiudsok’b discoveiues 

Producing almost no grain of any kind, Holland had the best supplied 
granary of Pluropc i without fields of flax, it had an infinite number of weavers 
of linen : destitute of flocks, it became the centre of all woollen manufactures; 
and tlie country which had not a forest, built more ships than all Europe 
besides, Their enterprising marinei’S displayed the flag of tho republic from 
Southern Africa to the Arctic circle. “ The ships of the Dutch," said Raleigh, 
“outnumber those of England and ten other kingdoms.’’ war for liberty 
became unexpectedly a guaranty of opulence; Holland gained the comroCTce 
of Spain by its maritirae forco; it secured the wealth of the Indies by trafiic. 
Lisbon and Antwerp were despoiled; Amsterdam, the depot of the mer- 
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chandise of Eurapo and of tlio East, was esteemed beyond dispute the first 
commercial city of the world. 

Within two years of the Union of Utrecht, that is, in 1581, Bath, an Eng- 
lishman who had five times crossed the Atlantic, proposed to the Btates to 
conduct four ships of war to America, The adventure was declined by the 
government; but no obstacles wore offered to privato cnlorprisc. Ten years 
afterwards, William Usselinx, wlio liad lived some years in Castile, Portugal, 
and the Azores, proposed a West India Company; but the dangers of the 
undertaking wore still toe appalling. It was not till 1697 that voyages to 
the New World were actually undertaken. In that year, Bikker of Amster- 
dam, and Leycn of Enkluusen, each formed a comixvuy to traffic with the 
West Indies. The commerce was continued with such success, that, after 
years of discussion, a plan for a West India Company was reduced to writing, 
and communicated to the states general, 160(). 

As years rolled away, the progress of English coimnerco in the west 
awakened the attention of the Dutch. England and Holland had bc(!n allies 
in the contest against Spain; had both spread their sails on the Indian seas; 
had both become competitors for possessions in America. In the same year 
in which Smith embarked for Virginia, vast designs were ripening among 
the Dutch. Their merchants had perused every work which shed light on 
the western world, had gathered intelligence from the narratives of sailors; 
and now they planned a privileged company, which should count tlin stales 
general among its stockholders, and possess, oxcliusivoly, Iho liberty of 
appraaeliiiig America from Nowfoundlaud to the stmiks of Mi^ellaii, and 
Africa from the tropics to the Cape of Good Hope. PniKjipalitics might 
easily be won from the Spaniards, whoso scattered citadels protected l)ut a 
narrow zone. 

The party which desired peace with Spain, and which counted GrotUis 
and Olden Barnovoldt among its ornaments, for a long time sueceoded in 
repressing the energy of hope, and defeating every effort at Batavian .S(!tllc' 
ments in the west. 

While the negotiations with Spain postponed the formation of a West 
India Company, the Dutch found tlioir way to the United States tlnough 
another channel. The first efforts of the Dutch merchants to share in the 
commerce of Asia were accompanied with a desire to soarcli for a northwosb 
passage; and the ill success of Cabot and Frobisher, of Willoughby and Davis, 
did but animate the Netherlands to a generous rivalry. Thvicc in the sixteenth 
century [as described in our history of Holland,] did they seek a passago by 
the north, and vainly coasted along Nova Zombla and Muscovy. Again diil 
the envoy of Amsterdam descend within ten degrees of the pole, passing a 
winter in Nova Zembla, rendered horrible by famine, by the ferocity of polar 
beasts of prey, and by icc; the ship was frozen in hopelessly; in two little 
ves.sels the wretched crew hardly escaped. The voyages of the Dutch wore 
esteemed without a parallel, for' their daring. 

The establishment of air East India Company, March 20th, 1602, with 
the exclusive right to commerce beyond the Capo of Good Hope on the one 
side, and beyond the straits of Magellan on the other, with all powers requisite 
for conquests, colonisation, and government, covered the seas of Asia with 
fleets of ludiamen. 

Meantime Europe had not rclinquished the hope of a nearer passage to 
Asia; and Denmark look its place among the stales whose sliips vainly toiled 
for the discovery. No sooner was the failure known than a company of 
London merchants, excited by the immense profits of voyages to the East, 
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contributed the means for a new attempt; and Henry Hudson was the chosen 
leader of tlie expedition. Sailing to the north in 1607, with his only son for 
his companion, ho coasted the shores of Greenland, and hesitated whether 
to attempt the circumnavigation of that country, or the passage across the 
polo. What though he came within eight degrees of the pole, thus surpassing 
every earlier navigator? After renewing the discovery of Spitzbergen, vast 
masses of ico compelled his return.' But the zeal of Hudson could not be 
quenched; and the next year beheld him once more engaged in a voyage, 
and cherishing the deceitful hope that, through the icy seas which divide 
Spitzbergen from Nova Zembla, he might find a path to the genial clime of 
southern Asia. 

The failure of two expeditions daunted the enterprise of Hudson’s em- 
ployers; they could not daunt the courage of the great navigator, who was 
destined to become the rival of Smith and of Champlain. He longed to tempt 
once more the dangers of the noiihcni seas; and, repairing to Holland, he 
offered, in the service of the Dutch East India Company, to explore the icy 
wastes in search of the coveted passage. The voyage of Smith to Virginia 
stunulntcd desire; the Zealanders, fearing the loss of treasure, objected; 
but by the influence of Balthazar Moucheron, the directors for Amsterdam 
resolved on equipping a small vessel of discovery; and on the fourth day of 
April, 1609, the Ilalj Moon, or Crescent, commanded by Hudson, and manned 
by a mixed crew of Englishmen and Hollanders, his only son being of the 
number, set sail for the Northwestern Passage. 

Masses of ico impeded the navigation towards Nova Zembla; Hudson, 
who had examined the maps of John Smith of Virginia, turned to the west; 
and passing beyond Greenland and Newfoundland, and running down the 
coast of Acadia, he anchored, probably, in the mouth of the Penobscot. Then, 
following the track of Gosnold, he came upon the promontory of Cape Cod, 
and, believing himself its firet discoverer, gave it the name of New Holland. 
Long afterwards it was elaimod as the northeastern boundary of New Nether- 
lands. From tho sands of Cape Cod, he steered a southerly course till ho was 
opposite tho entrance into the bay of Virginia. August 18th, where Hudson 
remembered that his countrymen were planted, 'Then turning again to the 
north, he discovered tho Delaware Bay, examined its currents and its sound- 
ings, and, without going on shore, took note of the aspect of the countrjr. 

On the third day of September, almost at tho time when Champlain was 
invading Now York from the north, loss than five months after the truce with 
Spain, which gave the Netherlands a diplomatic existence os a state, the Half 
Moon anchored within Sandy Hook, September 4, 1609, and from the neigh- 
bouring shores, that were crowned with “goodly oakes," attracted frequent 
visits from tlio natives, After a week’s delay, Hudson sailed through the 
Narrows, September 11th, and at the mouth of the river anchored in a harboiu' 
which was pronounced to bo very good for all winds. Of the surrounding 
lands, tho luxuriant grass, tho flowers, the trees, the grateful fragrance, were 
admired. Ton days were employed in exploring the river; the first of 
Europeans,* Hudson wont sounding his way above the Highlands, till at last 
the Half Moon had sailed some miles beyond the present city of Hudson, 
and a boat had advanced a little beyond Albany, Frequent intercourse was 
held with tho astonished natives of the Algonquin race; and the strangers 
were welcomed by a deputation from the Mohawks. Having completed 

[* 111 ftpoakliig of IIxiclsou*B diacovory of tlio river that beorTS his tiame, It is of courso to 
be romoinborccl that Vorrazaiiol had anchored In tho bay of New York and seen the gmndis- 
sima ^ ivitm nearly a century before Hudson, who, however, was the first to explore it J 
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His discovery, Hudson descended the stream to which time 1ms given his name; 
and on the fourth day of October, about the season of the return of John Smith 
to England, he set sail for Europe, leaving once more to its solitude the land, 
that his imagination, anticipating the fulurc, described as " the most beauti- 
ful” in the world. 

The liislory of a country is alway.s mocli/icd by its climalo, and, in many 
of its features, is determined by its geographical situation. The region which 
Hudson had discovered posseased on the seaboard a liarbour iinrivailod in 
its advantages; having near its eastern boundary a river tliat admits the 
tide far into the interior; extending to the chain of the great lalcqa, wliich 
liave tlxeir springs in the heart of the continent; containing within its limits 
Uio sources of largo rivers tiint flow to the gull of Mexico and to the liays of 
Chesapoalce and of Delaware; inviting to extensive iiUcrnal intercourse by 
natural channels, of which, long before Ptudson anchored off Handy Hook, 
even the warriors of the Five Nations availed ihomsolvca in their exeursiong 
to Quebec, to tho Ohio, or tho Susqucliauna; with just suflicient difficulties 
to irritate, and not enough to dishearten — Now York united mo.st fertile 
lands with the highest adaptation to foreign and domaslio commcrco. 

A happy return voyage brought tlic Ilalf Moon into Dartmouth, Hudson 
forwarded to liis Dutch cmployci’s a brilliant account of his discovorh's; biiL 
lie never revisited tho lands which he eulogized, and tho Dutch East India 
Company refused to search further for the Northwest I’assago. 

Meantime ambition revived among the English merchants; a company 
was formed, and Hudson again entered, April ] 7Lh, 1610, tlio norlhorn sons 
in search of a path to the Hacific. Passing Iceland, and Gvccnhmd, and 
Frobisher's Straits, he sailed, August 2ud, into tho straits whicli bear hi.s own 
name, and where lie had been pmeeded by none hut iSobasLian Cabot. As 
he emerged from the pa.ssago and came upon tlio wide gulf, ho believed that 
Ilia object had been gained. How groat was his disappointment when ho 
found himself omba 5 'edI As he sailed to ami fro along the coast, it soomed 
a labyrinth without end; still conlitlcnt of ullimalo sucooss, tho iii/lexiblo 
mariner resolved on wintering in the bay, that he might perfect his discovery 
in the spring. At length the late and anxiously-expected spring burst forth; 
])ut it opened in vain for Hudson. Provisions wore exhausted', ho divided 
the last bread among his men, and prcpaied for them a bill of Witurn; and “ ho 
wept as he gave it them.” Hdieving himself almost on the point of succeed- 
ing whore Spaniards, and English, nnd Danes, and Dutch, had failed, he left 
his anclioring-placo to steer for Europe. 

For two days the ship wa.s encompassed by fields of ice, and the discon- 
tent of the crew broke forth into mutiny, Hiid.son was seized June 21st, 
1610, and, with his only son and seven others, four of whom wore sick, was 
thrown into the shallop. Slicing lii.g coiimiander tlius exposed, Piiilip Staffe, 
the carpenter, demanded and gained leave to .share his fate; and just ns the 
ship made its way out of the ice, on the longest summer’, s day, in a latitude 
whore the sun. hardly went down, and twilight ceased only with tlio dawn, 
the shallop was cut loose. What became of Hudson? Did he die niiscrably 
of starvation? Did ho reach land to perish from, tho fury of the natives? Was 
he crushed between ribs of ice? The retui’ning ship encountorod storms, by 
which, it is probable, Hudson was overwhelmed. Alone, of the groat inariucivs 
of that clay, he lies biuicd in America; the gloomy waste of waters wliich bears 
his name is Ids tomb and his monument.^ 

John Fisko,” in a vivicl_ summing up of tho life and nohiovomqnts of 
Hudson, makes tho paradoxical doclaralion that tho great explorer failed in 
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ovoryUiing he ftHomptodj and yot achieved great results at whicli he had not 
aimed. Two vast inaustries, the Spitzborgen whalo fisheries and the Hudson 
Bay fur trade, were the outcomo of his activities. He it was, too, who was 
rospousiblo for bringing tho Dutch to Manhattan Island. Ho could little 
have droamed that tho colony planted through his efforts on that island was 
to become ono of the greatest aggregations ot human beings ever gathered at 
one spot in tho world. Still less could ho have presaged the curious tricks 
that posterity was to play with hi.s name ; that ho was to go down in history 
ns a Dutchman in spito of himaolf, and that he was to figure in tho folklore 
of tho people who, tlianks to his initiativo, came to inhabit the banks of tho 
groat river that ho was first among Europeans to explore.® 




CHAPTKR III 
THii] INDIANS 


To MCOfiiUso tho Indian ownorahlp of tho Ihniilosg prairlos and 
foro 3 fc 3 of this con tinont— that is, to consklov tlio dozou flipmlid sav^ 
ages ^vlio hunted at lon^ Jntorvals over a torHtoiy of a tliouHand 
Bquaro mHofl as ownlnp ib outright — ■ nocossarlly iinx}hos a Bhiular 
rocognlliou of tho claims of every white luiator, equal tor, horeo' 
thioi, or wandoTlng calUo-^nnn, 'Vaho as an o^ampl6 the couniry 
round tho Llttlo Missouri. When tho cattlo-mon, tlie ilrut actual eot- 
came iato thia land In 1882, it won alroadv uciuiUly poopled by a 
fow will to liuutore and trappers. Like the Iiulians^ they foU tlmt; 
thoir Imving huntod over tho aoil gave thorn a vaguo px'oscrlpfclvo right 
to its solo occupation, and tlioy did thoir host to koop actual eottlors 
out. In Boxuo casos, to avoid diincnlty, thoir nominal claims wore 
bought up j gonorally, and riglitly, they woro dlerogavdod. In fact, 
tho moro statoinout of tho case is Buindont to show tho absurdity of 
assorting that tho Iniul ronlly h obliged to tho Indiana. Tho dlfforont 
tribes havo always boon uttorly unable to doflno thoir own boundaries. 
Thna tho BolawarOH and Wyandola, In 1785, though oiitlroly soparato 
nations, clnlmod and, In ix certain eoiiso, occupied almost exactly tho 
same torritory. — Tmwnonil U00BRVliiT;i\ 


The common belief in "tho gradual extinction of tho noble red Indian/' 
>erjpetuates at least four fallacies. Tlie being referred to is not an Iiuliaii; 
le is red only when he paints liiniself so; he is not often noble; and he is not 
jeing extinguished. 

Everyone knows, of course, that Columbus named the aborigines ns he 
did, because he thought ho had found India. The mistake was soon dis- 
covered to the disappointment of the Spanish and the ruin of Columbus, but 
the word Indian has stuck till tlio real Indians arc now commonly dubbed 
Hindus or East Indians. Tlic epithet "red" is due to pure carclcssncKS, or 
wish for brevity, as tho Indian is usually of a cinnamon brown tone. As 
Columbus’ contemporary, Gomnrac said, they “ were neither wliite, black, nor 
grey, but like men with the jaundice or of the colour of boiled quinces. The 

cos 
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nobility of the Indian ia credited to him on various grounds; first the pic- 
turesqueness of certain features of his life, the romance that always attaches 
to the woods and to the outlaw, to the freedom from many of those restrictions 
and oppressions of European law and custom previous to the nineteenth 
century which so irritated men like Rousseau; also to the persistent feeling 
that in a contest where both sides use cruelty and treachery freely, the one 
who loses must have lost because ho could not stoop to certain weapons and 
finally, to the poetic belief in the majesty of the vanquished. On the other 
liaiid, the other extreme of belief that no Indian ia trustworthy or worthy at 
all, is oqualljs^ to be shunned, for history is full of evidences of tribal and 
individual fidelity, scrupulousness, compassion and honour. 

THE INniAN NOT DKCOAIINQ EXTINCT 

The theory that the Indian race is waning into limbo along with the dodo 
and the bison is a timory that will die even harder than the Indian. It is 
impossible that the race should over expect much influence again on American 
life' it is probable that it will gradually be absorbed into the national life 
l:y iniermarringe nncl education. But for the present, the Indian population 
ia generally accepted as at worst stationary. 

There arc many grounds for believing that there are more Indians living 
in America to-day than there were when Columbus landed. The wild exaggera- 
tions natural to the excited and terrified pioneers were too long accepted as 
truth. As a maltci' of fnet there were vast tracts of territory which the 
Indians never travelled. The very necessities of the hunt made a crowded 
civilisation impossible. They lived in small and widely isolated tribes. 
Famine was tlicir bitterest foe, and their legends are full of the ravages it 
made in their numbers. Starvation, pestilence, and inter-tribal war kept 
down tliflir numbers long before the white man’s gun startled the foi'ests. 

With this view Thcocloro Roosevelt ^ differs somewhat: " Formerly writers 
greatly ovoroBlimnted their original numbers, counting them bjr millions. 
Now it ia the fashion to go to the other extreme, and even to maintain that 
they have not docrensod at all. This last is a theory that can only be upheld 
on the supposition that the whole does not consist of the sum of the parts; 
for whereas wc can check off on our fingers the tribes that have slightly in- 
creased, wo can oiuimcralo scores that havo died out almost before our eyes. 
Speaking broadly, they have mixed but little with the English (as distinguished 
from the French and Spanish) invaders. They are driven back, or die out, 
or retire to tlicir own reservations; but they are not often assimilated, Still, 
on every frontier, there is always a, certain amount of assimilation going on, 
much more than is commonly admitted; and whenever a French or Spanish 
community has been absorbed by the energetic Americans, a certain amount 
of ludiaiv blood has been absorbed also.” 

Opposed to the theory that the Indian is a creature of profound nobility, 
is the theory that he is the degenerate relic of a former high civilisation, 
This belief lias been shown to be false. In Central America, Mexico and Peru, 
ns is sliown in our history of those regions, there was indeed a life in cities, 
whore atone architectiu’e, hieroglyphic writing and sculpture were employed, 
and whore luxury reached a high point oflnvishnras, but this civilisation 
was in force at the time the Spanish came ; it was in many respects only a 
barbarism with mitigations, and it was doubtless only the beginning of a 
progress which was smothered, as smaller billows by a tidal wave, under 
the sudden shock of European cultm’e which for aU its cruelty was centuries 
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ahead of that in America. The condition of these advanced Indian races is 
discussed more fully in the Mexican, Central and South American fjcctions of 
our history. 

As the southern Indians were emerging into civilisation, so the northern 
were well lifted up above the lowest degrees of savagery. Kariy explorers 
like De Soto found some Indians devoted to agriculture and unused to war. 
Others led a sort of Bedouin oxistemce. Their forest life scoinotl to be that, 
not of ignorance, but of conscious choice and pride; they had tribal govern- 
ment with a high and valued degree of personal liberty. They had languages 
— too many in fact, four hundred being the highest and one hundred and 
twenty-six the lowest estimate of the number of American languages. The 
Indian had pottery, implements of peace and war, and a currency. Ho had 
a superb system of warfai’e. 

TUB INDIAN AS A JIILITAnY GENIUS 

As a soldier the Indian may bo said to have revolulionisod war. The 
approved tactics of to-day are those which the Indians dcvoloiied and which 
the while learned from him at great co.st hi troquont lessons. The ossoiitiiils 
of discipline wore rigidly preserved yet with the fullest (levelopinent of per- 
sonal initiative. Cooperation and .signal service were well imdcnstood too, 
and they had beautifully attained the tactics of swift attack at a carefully 
selected moment and retreat with a miniinum loss at a maximum spccil. 
The Indian took the hoi’se and gun from the white man and soon almost equalled 
him in their management. As for finding and using cover, seouting and 
the general service of information, of keeping in touch with the ononiy and 
learning as much as possible of him without selt-botnvyal — the world never 
before know what tho words meant, in comparison with {he Indian ])orfeclion. 

The white man ha<l to learn to fight Indian fashion or bo driven back to 
the sea that brought him over. lie learned the lc.s.sqn well and by having an 
iaexliaustiblc base of aupplics and recruits, and by virtue of his religious lovo 
of a fixed home and c-stablished industry, ho grailunlly estnb]i.shc(l white 
civilisation behind a stockade which the Indians might oudanger and alarm, 
but coukl not capture and hold. 

It is to the Indian, in a large sense, that the United Slates owes its inde- 
pendence, For the Indian unwittingly taught the white the value, the lu'cd, 
the thrill of freedom, tho necessity and tho pride of individuality, and finally 
the true science of warfare by which the irregular colonial troop.s gradually 
harassed the British regular to desperation and rashness and wore out even 
English pluck and ixjrsovcrance. Again, since many British historians 
credit the American Revolution with solidifying the liberty of the lOnglisli 
parliament against royal encroachments, it is a curious, and not allogcthcr 
a false deduction, that to the American Indian the English people are imlobtod 
for some of their freedom. 


INDIAN OaUELTY AND WIIITID CRUELTy 

As to the cruelty of the Indian, there is no defence. It is not to lack of 
imagination or to lack of sympathy, so much a,s to sheer and wanton delight 
in pain. The fascinationa of torment wove sometimes inflicted on themselves 
and the training of a warrior occasionally included such ordeals as gave a now 
appearance to his infliction of the same tortures on captives. Outside, of 
actual torture some of tho Indians treated their women captives with a 
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respect bordering on indifference. The plains Indians. howcYer, added the 
horrors of rapine to the feeling of hatred and dread they inspired. Ent it 
must be remembered that in contemporary Europe general rapine was the 
custom in captured cities and that the Inquisition was showing how illiterate 
in the highest art of fiendishness the untutored Indian actually was. Torture 
wa,5 still a civil institution even in England and Scotland, and as late as 1646 
a woman had her tongue nailed to a board at Honley-on-tlie-Thames because 
she complained of a tax levied by parliament. The English in the East Indies 
were using as great cruolLios against the natives as the we.stern Indians used 
against the invaders. The characters of the various tribes of Indians were 
almost as diverse as those of the different races and ca.ste,g of Europe. The 
patriarchal idea of polygamy and the Roman idea of divorce at will were 
general. Personal habils varied from the filth and brutality of some north- 
west and Eskimo tribas to the mm of beauty and adornment, the gentle 
dignity of the Sacs and Foxes and some of the eastern tribes. Ideas of decency 
were, as everywhere, inconsistent. lu some of the tribes where nakedness 
was almost absolute, a man or woman would bo ashamed, unless very drunk, 
oven to spealc to, or look in the eye of a son-in-law or dauglitcr-in-law, The 
ideas of '‘uneleanucss" and its removal wore akin to those of the Hebrews. 

The Indian has been nearly ns much sinned against as sinning. As 
Theodore Roosevelt ^ and others point out, it is ridiculous to say that a few 
luindrctl Indians secured a property right over the great forest lands which 
they did not clear and till, did not mark out with boundaries, fixed no habita- 
tions upon, and al)OUt whose ownoiship they did not even fight among one 
another, except when it was for the time rich in game. The whites had quite 
as good a right here as the Indian, and the nature of their plans made the 
right superior. Rut the white cheated the Indian right and left, lied to him, 
robbed him, enslaved him, gave him rum with malice prepense. Against 
the wiiollies of the Indhtns ni’e to be set the letahalions in kmci ef the imites. 
FronLonac buriied prisoners at the stake in 1692 (though the French in general 
treated the Indian with the greatest consideration and got on best with him) j 
in 1764, the grandson of William Penn offered liouuties for scalps, including 
150 for the scalp of an Indian woman, and $130 for the scalp of an Indian 
boy under leu year's old. II wa.s a common thing for the whites to kill all 
their prisonens, and again it must be romeinbered what unspeakable atrocities 
wore practi.s(!(l in Europe at the capture of a European city by Europeans, 
of NoLhcrlmid towns by the Spanish for example, and of the Christian city 
of Constantinople by the holy crusaders. And the sum total of Indian atro- 
cities is almost negligible in comparison with the superhuman ruthlessness 
of the Spaniards, who, as we shall see in the next chapter, absolutely anni- 
liil.atod whole lribo.s of Indians. And even in the years since the white has 
])ut the Indian under such control that ho is no longer a serious clanger, the 
treatment of him has been by no means sudi as to show that honesty, mercy, 
and truth are the exclusive importation of European civilisation. 

As a whole, tlicn, the Indian has been likc_ everyone else.^ His environ- 
ment moulded him and yet he was slowly rising m civilisation. He was a 
mixture of good impulses and bad, and they took turns in control of his action. 
Few things in history are more hideous than certain of his deeds, and few 
things are more beautiful than others. About him there has grown up a dual 
school of literature: the poetic phase of Chateaubriand, Cooper and Long- 
fellow, and tlie cynical which denies him any praise whatever. There are 
truth and falsehood In about equal proportion in each phase. The real Indian 
oscillated between the sublime ana the ridiculous as did the knights errant of 
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the Middle Ages. Meanwhile, we have him to thank for adding to history 
one of ita most interesting phases. A summary of the principal tribal divi- 
siona of the Indian population is desirable.'^ 

THWAITJSS ‘ ON TH0 INDIAN TIUHRS AND TIIRIR NUAtBEHS 

The North Americans presented a considerable variety of types, ranging 
from the southern Indians, some of whose tribes were rather above the Caviba 
in material advancement, and quite superior to them in mental calibre, down 
to the IDiggers, the savage rool-eatcm of the Cordillcran region. 

The migrations of some of tlio Red Indian^ tribes were frequent, and tliey 
occupied overlapping territories, so that it is impossible to fix the tribal 
boundaries with any degree of exactness. Again, the tribes were so merged 

by intermarriago, by afliliation, by consolidation, 
by the fact that there were munevous polyglot vil- 
lagos of mnegados, by similarities in manner, lialv 
itSj and appearance, that it is difficult even to sep- 
arate the savages into families. It is only on philo- 
logical grounds that these divisions can be matle at 
all. In a general way we may say that between the 
Atlantic and the Rockies, Hudson Ray and the 
Gulf of Mexico, there were four Indian languages in 
vogue, with great varieties of local dialect. 

The Algonquhis were the most numerous, hold- 
ing the greater portion of the country from tlio un- 
occupied “dcbatalilc land” of Kentucky north- 
waref to Hudson Bay, and from the Atlantic west- 
ward to the Mississippi. Among their tribes were 
-the Narra^ansatta and Mohkana. Thcae aavagea 
were rude in life and maimers, wore intensely war- 
liko, depended for subsistonco chiefly on lumting 
and fishing, lived in rude wigwams covei’cd witJi 
bark, skins, or maitocl reeds, practised agriculture 
A siovxi isuiAH iu n crude fashion, and were loss stable in their 
habitations than the southern Indians. TJioy have 
made a larger figure in our history than any other family, because through their 
lands came the heaviest and most aggressive moyeinent of white population, 
Estimates of early Indian populations nocossarily differ, in the absence of 
accurate knowledge, but it is now known that tlio numbers wore never eo 
great as was at first estimated. The coloiiial.s on the Atlantic seaboard found 
a native population much larger than elsewhere existed, for the Indians had 
a superstitious, ahno.st a romantic, attachment to the seaside; and fish-food 
abounded there. Back from the waterfalls on the Atlanlio slope — in the 
mountains and beyond — there were laigo areas destitute of inhabitants; 
and even in tlie nominally occupied tomtory the villages wore generally small 
and far apart. A careful modern estimate is that the Algonquins at no time 
numbered over ninety thousand souls, and posably not over fifty tliousmid, 

In the heart of this Algonquin land was planted the ethnic group called 
the Iroquois, with its several distinct branches, often at war with each otlior. 
The craftiest, moat daring, and most intelligent of Red In(Utui.H, yet still iu 
the savage hunter^ state, the Iroquois were the terror of every native liand 
cast of the Mississippi, and eventually pitted themselves against their white 

[‘IleproduoQd ly pBi-iuiBalon, Copyriglit, 1807, by Loiiginans, Groon, & Co.] 
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neighbours. The five principal tribes of this family — Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Onondagas, CayugaSj and Senecas, all stationed in palisaded villages sontli 
and east of lakes Erie and Ontario — formed a loose confederacy, styled by 
themselves “The Long House,” and bj^ the whites “The Five Nations,” 
which firmly held the waterways connecting the Hudson river and the Great 
Lakes. The population of the entire poup was not over seventeen thousand 
— a remarkably small number, considering the active part they played in 
Amoriean history, and the control which they exercised through wide tracts 
of Algonquin territory. Later they were joined by the Tuscaroras from 
North Carolina, and the confederacy was thereafter known as "The Six 
Nations.” 

The southern Indians occupied the country between the Tennessee river 
and the Gulf, the Appalachian ranges and the Mississippi. They were divided 
into five lax confederacies — the Chcrokecs, Chickasaws, Choctaws^ Creeks, 
and Soniinolo.s. Of n milder disposition than their northern cousins, they 
were rather in a baiharous than a savage state. The Creeks, in particular, 
had good iiitellccls, wero fair agriculturists, and quickly adopted many 
mechanic and rural arts from their while neighbours; so that by the time of 
the revolution they wore not far behind the small white proprietors in industrial 
or domestic methods. In the Indian Territory of to-day the descendants of 
some of these southern Indians are good farmers and herdsmen, with a capa- 
city for solf-govornmcnt and shrewd business dealing. It is not thought that 
the southern tribes over nnniberecl above fifty thousand persons. 

The Dakota or Sioux family occupied for the most part the country beyond 
the Missiasiiipi. They were and arc a fierce, high-strung people, are genuine 
nomads, and war appears to have been their chief occupation. Before the 
advent of the Spaniards they wore fool-wanderci’s; but runaway horses came 
to tlicm from Mexico and from the exploring expeditions of Narvaez, Coronado, 
and Do Soto, and very early in the historic period the Indians of the far 
western plains became export horaomen, attaining a degree of equestrian skill 
equal to that of the desert-dwelling Arabs. Outlying bauds of the Dakotas 
onee occupied tho greater part of Wisconsin and northern Illinois, and were, 
it is boIiovc(l by competent investigators, one of tho various tribes of mound- 
builders. Upon withdrawing to the west of tho Mississippi, they left behind 
thorn one of their tribes' — the Winnebagos — whom Nicolet found (1634) 
resident on and about Green Day of Lake Michigan, at peace and in con- 
federacy witli the Algonq^uins, who hedged thorn about. Other trans-Mis- 
sisflippi nations there arc, but they arc neither as large nor of such historical 
importance as the Dakotas. 

Tho above enumeration, covering the tei*ritory south of Hudson Bay and 
oast of the llocky Mountains, embraces those savage nations with which the 
white colonists of North America have longest been in contact. North and 
west of those limits wero and are other aboriginal tribes of the same race, but 
materially differing from tho.se to whom allusion has been made, as well as 
from each other, in speech, stature, feature, and custom. Thesej too, lio, 
generally speaking, in ethnological zon^. North of British Columbia are the 
fish-eating and filthy Hyperboreans, including the Eskimos and the tribes 
of Alaska and tho British Northwest. South of the.se dwell the Columbians 
” tho aborigines of Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia — a some- 
what higlior typo than the Hyperboreans, but much degenerated from con- 
tact with whitCiS. The Californians are settled not only in what is now termed 
California, but stretch back irregularly into tho moimtains of Oregon, Idaho, 
Nevada, and Utah,4 
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FRANCIS PARialAN'S ‘ ACCOUNT 01'’ THE INDIAN LIPN AND ClIARACl'BR 

The Indian is a true child of the forest and the clcseri. The wastes and 
eolitudea of nature are his congenial homc.^ His luuighty mind is imbued 
with the spirit of the wilderness, and the light of civilisation falls on him 
with a blighting power. His unruly pride ami untamed freedom are in liar- 
niony with the lonely mountains, cataracts, and rivoiu among which he dwells; 
and primitive America, with her savage sccJiory and savage men, opens to 
tlio imagination a boundless world, unrantched in wihl sublimity. 

The Indians east o£ the Mi.s,sis,sii)pi may be divided into ficvcral great 
families, each distinguislicd by a radical peculiarity of language, In their 
moral and intellectual, their social and political state, thovso various familic.s 
exhibit strong shades of distinctionj hut, before pointing Iheni out, I shall 
indicate a few prominent characteristics, which, faintly or distinctly, mark 
the whole in common. 

All arc alike a race of hunters, sustaining life wholly, or in part, by tlio 
fruits of the chase. Each family is sjilit into tribes; uiid these tribas, by the 
exigencies of the hunter life, arc again divided into aub-tviboa, bauds, or 
village.?, often scattered far asunder, over a wide extent of wildornoss. Un- 
happily for the strength and harmony of the Indian race, (iach tribe i.s prone 
to regard itself, not ns the incmbor of a groat whole, but n.s a sovereign and 
independent nation, often arrogating to itself an imjDor Lance superior to all 
the rest of nmnkind;^ and the warrior whasc potty horde might nnistcr a 
few scores of half-starved fighting men, sti'ikcs his hand upon his heart, and 
exclaims, in all the pride of patriotism, ‘*1 am a Monomoiio." 

In an Indian community, each man is his own inastci-. He abhors restraint 
and owns no other authority than his own capi'icioiis will; and yot this wild 
notion of liberty is not consistent with certain gradations of rank and influ- 
ence. Each tribe has its sachem, or civil chief, whose olficc is in a manner 
hereditary, and, among many, though by no means among all tribes, de- 
scends in the female lino; so that the brotlior of the incumbent, or the son of his 
sisler, and not of his own son, is Hio rightful .suceeasor lohisilignitios,® If, how- 
ever, in the opinion of the old men and subordinate chiefs, the heir should be 
(iisqimlifiod for the exorcise of the oflico by cowardice, incapacity, or any defect 
of clmractcr, they do not scruple to discard him, and elect another in his 
place, usually fixing their choice on one of his relatives. The office of the 
sachem is no enviable one. He has neither laws to administer nor power to 
enforce his commanrls. His counsollom are the inferior chiefs and jirincipal 
men of the tribe; and he never sols himself in opposition to the poimlar will, 
which is the sovereign power of these savage democracies. His province is 
to advise, and not to dictate; but, .should lie be a man of energy, talent, and 
address, and especially should ho be supported by numerous relative.s and 
Mends, he may often acquiro no .small measure of respect and power. A 

[' Porliaps no oiioliaa known tho Indians or tholr homos liottor than h’rancis Parkman, w}io 
lived among tlieia in tho wlldorncas^ aymimthiaod both with tholr potrlotimu to tholr tribes 
niul with tho civilisation that slincklctl thorn ; who hiiiitofl out Ihoir records wltli Indofatlgablo 
vioal in hook and mamihcript, and who wroto so brilliantly that John Fiske® was moved to call 
him incom])arably tho greatest historian that Aiuoi'lca haa prodncocl,** Piom Ida tloaoriptlon 
the Indian chtiTactor wo shall tpiolo hhorally,] 

^ Many Indiau trihoa boar numea which in tlioir dialect signify inon^ iiulicailng that tho 
chill actor IxdoiigH, par excellencB^ to tlioin. Somotinioa tho word was usod by llaolfj and some* 
times an acljectiva was joined with it^ as original iu«n» inoii surimsslHg all others. 

^ Tlio dread of foiiialo inlUlolity has boon nRslgnod, and with proualdo truth, as tho origin 
of this custom The sons of a ohiof’s sister must nccOHsarily bo jils kindvod ; though his own 
reputed son may bo, in fact, tho offspring of another. 
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clear diaUiiction is drawn between the civil and military authority, though 
both are often united in the same person. The functions of wnr-chief may 
for the moat part, be exercised by any one whoso prowess and reputation are 
sufRciont to induce the young men to follow him to battle; and he may 
whenever ho thinks proper, raise a band of volunteer’s, and go out against 
the common enemy. 

We might iinagino that a society so loosely framed would soon resolve 
itself into anarchy ; yet this is not the case, and an Indian village is singularly 
free from wrauglings and petty strife. Several causes conspire to this result. 
The necessities of the hunter life, preventing the accumulation of large com- 
munities, make more stringent organization needless; while a species of self- 
controf, iuGuIcatoif from childhood upon every individual, enforced by a senti- 
ment of dignity and manhood, and greatly aided by tlic peculiar temperament 
of tire race, lends strongly to the promotion of harmony. Though he owns 
no law, the Indian is inlloxiblc in his adherence to ancient usages and cus- 
toms; and the principle of horo-worship, which bclong.s to his nature, inspires 
him with deep rospnet for the sages and captains of his tribe. The very rude- 
ne.ss of his coiichtion, and^ the absence of the passions which wealth, luxury, 
and the other incidents of civilisation engender, are favourable to internal har- 
mony; and to the same cause must likewise bo ascribed too many of his vir- 
tues, which would quickly vanish, wore he elevated from his savage state. 

A peculiar social institution exists among tlie Indians, highly curious in 
its character’ and though I am not prepared to say that it may be traced 
through all the tribes cast of the Mississippi, yet its prevalence is so general, 
and its influonco on political relations so important, as to claim especial atten- 
tion. Indian communities, iudcpcndently of their local distribution into 
tribes, bauds, and villages, are composed of several distinct clans. Each 
clan has its emblem, consisting of the figure of some bird, beast, or reptile; 
and each is distinguished by the name of the animal which it thus bears as 
its device; as, for example, the clan of the Wolf, the Deer, the -Otter, or the 
Hawk. In the language of the Algonquins, these emblems are known by tlie 
name of Totems} The mombovs of the same clan, being connected, or sup- 
posed to be so, by tics of kindred, more or less remote, are prohibited from 
intermarriage. Thus Wolf cannot marry Wolf; but he may, it he chooses, 
take a wife from the clan of the Hawks, or any other clan but his own, ^ It 
follows that wliou this prohibition is rigidly observed, no single clan can live 
apart from the rest; but the whole must bo mingled together, and in every 
family the husband and wife must be of different clans. 

To tlifToronl totems attach diffci’ont degrees of rank and dignity; and 
tlioso of the Bear, the Tortoise, and the Wolf are among the first in honour. 
Each man is proud of his badge, jealously asserting its claims to respect; and 
the memlicrs of the same clan, though they may, perhaps, speak different 
dialects, and dwell far asunder, are yet bound together by the closest ties of 
fralornily. If a man is killed, every member of the clan feels called upon to 
avenge him; and tho wayfarer, the himler, or the warrior is sure of a cordial 
wclooino in iho distent lodge of tlio clansman whose face perhaps he has never 
scon. It may bo added that certain privileges, highly prized as hereditary 

' S0O Bclioolcraft, Oneota, The oxtraordlimry fig area iiiteudod to represent tortoises, 
door, snakOH, and oLlior (vniinulH, >YhioU are ofton soon apponded to Indian treaties, are tbo totems 
o£ tko cliiofs, Avlio employ tlioso dovlcos of tlioir respeotivo oUns as tliolr sign mannal. The 
dovlco of his clan is also somotinms tattooed on tho body of tho warrior. The word tribo might, 
porlmpfl, have boon omployod with (is much propriety as that of clan, to Indicate the totemio 
aWinion ; but as tho former is constantly omployod to roproaont tho local or political division a of 
tho Indian race, hopeless confusion would ariuo from using it in a donblo capacity, 
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rights, sometimes rcsklo in pavticulav clans; such as that of furnishing a 
sachem to the tribe, or of performing certain religious ceremonies or magic 
rites. 

The Indians east of the Mississippi may be divided into three great fam- 
ilies; the Iroquois, the Algonquin, and the Mobilian, each spcaldii)^ a language 
of iLs own, varied by numerous dialectic forms. To tliesc families must be 
added a few stragglers from the great western race of the Dakota, besides 
several distinct tribes of the south, each of which has been regarded as speak- 
ing a tongue peculiar to itself. The Mobilian group embraces tlio motley 
confederacy of the Greeks, the crafty Choctaws, and the staunch and warlike 
Chickasaws. Of those, and of the distinct tribes dwelling hi their vicinity, or 
within their limits, I shall only observe that they offer, with many modifica- 
tiona, and under different aspects, the .same essential features which mark the 
Iroquois and the Algonquins, lire two groat families of the north. The latter, 
who wero the conspicuous actors in the events of the ensuing narrative, 
demand a closer attoution. 

Foremost in war, foremost in cloquenee, foremost in their savage arts of 
policy, stood the fierce people called by thcinsolves the Ilodcnosaunoo, and 
ny the French the Iroquois, a name which has since been aiiplied to the entire 
family of which they foruie(l the dominant metnberd They oxtouded their 
conquests and their depredations from Quebec to the Carolinas, and froin the 
western prairies to the forests of Maine.* On the south, they forced tribute 
from the subjugated Delawares, and pierced the mountain fastnesses of the 
Chcrokoos with iiiccssant forays." On tlic north, they uprooted the aucioat 
settlonionts of the Wyandots; on the west tliey exlcnninated the Fries and 
the Anclantcf! [Coiie5toga.s], and spread havoc and dismay among the Lribca 
of the Illinois; and on the cast, the Indians of Now England lied at the first 
peal of the Mohawk war-ciy. Nor was it the Indian race alone who quailed 
before their ferocious valour. All Canada shook with tho desolating fury of 
their onset; the people lied to the forts for refuge; the blood-bcamoarcd con- 
querors roamed like wolves among the burning scttlcmcnta, and the youthful 
colony trembled on the brink of ruin. 

Tho Iroquois in some measure owed their triumphs to the position of their 
oounti'y; for they dwelt within tho present limila of tlio state of New York, 
whence several great rivers and the inland oceans of the northern lakes opoJiou 


1 Agrfiftt difUoulfcy in tlio fitudy of Indinn hiRtory arlfjcs from n lodundaiicy of niunoti em- 
ployed lo dobignato tbo fiamo tribe j yet Ibla dooa not piovoiU tlie oaiuo numo from liolng often 
used to designato two or moio diitorent tiibes. The following aie tbo chief of llioHO which 
nxQ appllocl to tlio Iroquois by dlttovcut wrltoiB, l<’rouch, KugUah, uud C-iotmtm ■ Ivoquls, l^lvo, 
^ind afterwards Six Natioim; Confodoraios, iredonosamico, Aquamisclonl, AggoiinoiiBhionl, 
OngAVO Hoinvo, Mengwo, Maqiias, MahaqnnHe, MaHHawomocH, IhilonnohendchlcHTdajeot. Tho 
iiamo of Ma.sBawoiiiecab(i« boon applied to aovoral tribes ; and that of Mhigoos Is often loiBtrictocl 
to a colony of tbo Iroquois which oslahlislied itRolf near the Ohio. 

® Fian9ois, a wolhknown Indian holongiiig to tlie roiiiimnt of tbo Ponobficota llvhiff at Old 
Town, in Maine, toM mo, In tho fluinmor of 1 h4c], that a tradition was ciirront, among his poo- 
plo, of tholr being attacked in ancient tlmoa by the Mohawks, or, as hn called tUam, Mo hogs, 
a tribe of tbo Iroquois, who destroyed ono of their villages, kill oil the men and women , and 
lOfthtod tho small ouildrcu on forked aUcks, likoapplon, boforo tho live. When ho begun to toll 
his story, Frnngols was engaged in patching nii old canoe, In preparation for a mooso hunt ; but 
soon gro\Ylng ay arm with his recUal, ho gave over Ina Avork, and at the conclnBlgn oii^olainiod 
Avitb great wrath and oaniestnoss, Mohog all devil ! " 

® Tho trlbnto exacted from tlio I^olnAvaroa consisted of Avainpuin, or heads of sboll, an 
article of hiofitimablo value Avlth tho Indians, “Two old inon commonly go nboulq ovory jenf 
or Uvo, to loccivo tbis tribute ; and I have often had opportunity to observe wbat anxloty the 
poor Indmns wero undoi^ Avbilo those two old men tomciiued lu that part of tho country wUcro 
I AVfia. An old Molinwk flaclioui, in a poor bkiiket and a dirty shirt, may bo soon issuliig bis 
orders with as arbitrary an authority aa a Itoman dictator.” — Coi.MN.o 
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ready thoroughfares to their roving warriors through all the adjacent wikler- 
ness. But the true fountain of their success is to be sought in their o\vn 
inherent energies, wrought to the most effective action under a political fabric 
well suited to the Indian lifej in thetr mental and. moral organisation) in 
their insatiable ambition and restless ferocity. ’ 

In their scheme of government, as in their social customs and religious 
observances, the Iroquois displayed, in full symmetry and matured strength, 
the same charncteristlca wliich in other tribes are found distorted, withered, 
decayed to the root, or, perhaps, faintly visible in an imperfect germ. They 
consisted of five tribes or nations ~ the Mohawks, the Oneidas, the Onon- 
dagas, the Cayugns, and the Senecas, to whom a sixth, the Tuscaroras, was 
afterwards added.* To each of those tribes belonged an organisation of its 
own. Each had several sachems, who, with the subordinate chiefs and prin- 
cipal men. regulated all its inlevnal affairs; but, when foreign powers were to 
be treated with, or matters involving the whole confederacy required deliber- 
ation, all the sachems of the several tribes convened in general assembly at 
the groat council“hou.so, in the valley of Onondaga. Here a.mbassadora were 
received, alliances were adjusted, and all subjects of general interest discussed 
with exemplary harmony,* Tho order of debate was prescribed by time- 
honoured customs, and, in the fiercest heat of controversy, the assembly 
maintained its iron scif-control. 

But tho main stay of Iroquois polity was tho system of iotemship. It was 
this whicli gave tho structure its elastic strength; and but for this, a mere con- 
federacy of jealous and warlike tribes must soon liave been rent asunder by 
shocks from without or discord from within. At some early period, the Iro- 
quois must have formed an individual nation; for the whole people, irrespec- 
tive of their separation into tribes, consisted of eight totemic clans; and the 
members of each clan, to what nation soever they belonged, were mutually 
bound to one another by tliose close ties of fraternity which mark this singular 
institution. Thus the five nations of the confederacy were laced together by 
an eight-fold band; and to this hour their slender remnants cling to one 
another with invincible tenacity. 

It was no email security to tho liberties of the Iroquois — liberties which 
they valued beyond any other possession — that by the Indian custom of 
descent in tho female lino, which among lliem was more rigidly adJieied to 
than elsewhere, tlie olBcc of the sachem must pass, not to his son, but to his 
brother, his sister’s son, or some yet remoter kinsman. His power was con- 

’ Tho following MO flynonymoua immofi, galUorod from various writers : Mohawks, Antes, 
Agiiloifjj Agnlorrhoiions, Bank menus, CuuungfiFi, Mtiuguawogs, Gmiengaonoli, Oneidas, Otieofcds, 
Ono>atM, Anoyintfl, Onnoloute, Oneyyotucaionoh, Onolochrlionong, OnoiKlagas, Onnontnguea, 
Onondftgnoiioiis, OavugciB, Calyoquofl, Goiogoons, GweiigSvohonoh, Senecas, Sinnlkea, CKcu- 
neshioH, (Jonoscos, Oiionnndoancaj TBonnontounnn, Joiioiitowanos, Nimdnwaronolia 

^ '*In tlm yoar 1746, August Gotti iob Spangouburg, n bishop of tho United Brethren, spent 
Hovorul weeks Sii Onondaga, and frequently attended tho groat council Tho coimcil-houBo ^Yaa 
built of bark. On oach hWo six eoats wore placed, each containing six parsons, No one \Yaa 
adinilLcd lioaldofl tho inombora of the council, except a fow who wore |)nrUcalarly honored, If 
ono rose to speak, nil the rest eat in profound fllloiico, smoking their pipes. The eponker 
uttorod his wonlfs in a ringing tone, alivay/i jisJng n few notes atthoclosaof each sentence. 
Wimtcjvor was ploasliig to tho council was conilrmod hy all with tho word nee, or And, 

at tho end of oach spoech, tho whole company joined m applauding tho apeakor by calling AoAo. 
At noon, two mow ontoxed heaving a. largo kottlo dUed with moat, upon a pole across their 
sliouldorH, which was first prosontccl to the guests. A largo wooden ladle, na broad and deep 
ns a common bowl, hung with a hook to the side of the kettle, with which Gvery one might at 
onco hell) bimsolf to as inuoli as ho could eat. When tho guests hud eaten their fill, they 
bogged tho coiniROllorfi to do tho Bumo. Tho whole was conducted in n very decent and quiot 
inunnor, Iiidocd, now and then, ono or llio other would lie flat upon his back to rest hlmsolf, 
and Bometiinos they would atop, joko, and laugh heartily,*^— 'L obici el, ^ 
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stantly deflected iiiLo the collateral branches of his family; and thus one of 
the strongest temptations of ambition wis cut off/ The Iroquois had no 
laws; bub they had ancient customs which Look the plaw! of laws. Each man, 
or rather, each clan, was the avenger of il.s own wrc)iig.s; but the inaiuicr of 
the retaliation was fixed by cstablislied usage. The tribal sachorns, and oven 
the great council at Onondaga, had no power to compel the oxeciition of their 
decrees; yet they wore looked up to with a resiled which the soldier's bayonet 
or the slicriff’s staff would never have commanded; and it is iiighly to tlio 
honour of the Indian character that they could exact .so great an autliority 
wdiere there was nothing to enforce it but the weight of moral power.^ 

'Tlio origin of the Iroquois is lost in iiopcless ob.scunty. Tliat they came 
from the west; that they came from tlio north; that they sprang from tlic 
soil of Now York, arc tho tostiinnnies of three conflicting traditions, all ociually 
worthless as aids to historic inquiry. It is at the era of their confederacy ~ 
tlic event to which the five tribes owed all their greatness and power, luid to 
which we need assign no remoter dale than that of a century before the funt 
arrival of tho Dutch in Now York — tliat faint rays of light begin to pierce 
tile gloom, and tho chaotic traditions of the eariior epoch mouhl tliemsolvcs 
into forms more palpable and di.slinct, 

Taounyawiitha, the God of the Wators — ■ such Is the heliof of the Iroquois 
— de.scendecl to tlic earth to instruct his favourite people in the arl.s of savage 
life ; and when ho .saw how they wore iormenled by giants, mon.Mtor.s, and evil 
spirits, he urged the, divided tribes, for the cxnnmou defence, to band Uiom- 
eelvcs together in an everlasting league. While tho injunction wa.s as yet 
unfulfilled, Die sacred massengor was recalled to the Great Spirit; hut, before 
his dcpaiiuvo, he promised that anothoy should appear, empowered to instruct 
the people in all that pertained to their confederation. And accordingly, ns 
a band of Mohawk waniors was threading the funereal lahyriiitli of an ancient 
pine forest, they heard, amid its blackest depths, a hoarse voice chanting in 
raea.sured cadence; and, following the sound, they saw, seated among the 
trees, a monster so hideous, that, one and all, they stood bemimhed with 
terror. His features wore wild and friglitful. He was o,ne()mpas,scil 1 y liis,sing 
rattlosnakoa, which. Medusa-like, hung writliing from his head; and on tlio 
ground around him wein strewn implements of incantation, and magic vessels 
formed of human skulls, llccovoring from tlioir auiazemcnt, tho waniors 
could pci'coive that in. the mystic words of the clumt, whicli ho still poured 
forth, were couched the laws and principles of tho destined eonfederacy. The 
tradition further doclarc.s that tho monster, being surrounded and cajiturcd, 
was presently transformed to human shape, that ho became ii chief of trail- 

» 'flio tlosconfc of tho finolionislup Jii tho ftimalo lino was (i cuHtoni uiilvorpfilly provnlont 
fliuong tho Five NaLloiia, or Irotiuoift pioi)or, HIjico, ninoiig TiKlinu trlboH tlio rif^hfc 

of fiiriilahliig a snehom v/m voatod \i\ koiuo particular lotoiuic clan, It i’OhuUh of cour«o that tlio 
deiJGonk of tl\o flachormhip muat follow tho doscoiit of tho totem > tlial in, If tho totomHiilp 
closcond In tho foniftlo lino, tho finchotuHhip muflt do tho Haine. TIiIh ciiHtoin of (lohoont in llio 
foinalo lino pro vailed not only umoag thu Iro<iuoiH propoi\ hut alao auvmj; Uio WyaiidotH* and 
pnihnbly among' tho AndaHtos and tho fiiloH, oxtliiot inonihors of tho uroat IroipioiH fnuilly, 
ThiiH» amonji* any of tho-SQ tvUioH, wluui a W^ilC wandor luuvrlcd a Hawk Htpiaw, lUtdv cUUdrou 
woro Iluwloi, Atid not WoIvoh, With tho Oronks of tho HoiUh, according to tlio obHorvatlfom 
of riawldiifi,* tlvo vrtlo waa the Haiuo, hal iho on thu imtruvy, or least 

among tho iiorthoni brnncdios of this family, tho lovoi'fio tookplaco, tlio tolnniHlilnH, iiiul wiU' 
Boiiuowtly tho fthloftalnships^ dcHftondhig in tho inahi Ihm, after LUo analogy of oWiliscd nations. 

'■'Moigimf la of opinion that thoao institutlona worn llio mult of '‘a protrnotod offoU of 
legislation An oxaniination of the cnstoina p wailing among uthor Indian trihoa makoa it 
probahlo that tho oloinonta of tho Trotniola policy oxlati'd among thorn from lui indotlnlto an- 
tlrjwity 1 and tho logiHlation of 'which Morgan Bponitw could only involvo tho nrrangoinonb and 
ndjustmont of already oxlatlng inatorlala. 
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scenclent wisdom and prowess, and to the day of his death ruled the councils 
of tlio now united tribes. Ever afterwards the presiding sachem of the council 
at Onondaga inherits from liim the honoured name of Atotarho. 

The traditional epoch which preceded the auspicious event of the confed- 
eracy, thougli wrapiied in clouds and darkness, and defying historic scrutiny 
has yet a character and moaning of its own. The gloom is peopled thick wiOi 
phantoms; with monsters and irrodigica, shapes of wild enormity, yet offering 
in tho Teutonic strength of their conception, the evidence of a robustness of 
mind unparalleled among tribes of a different lineage. In those evil days 
tho scattered and divided Iroquois were besot with every form of peril and 
disaster. Giants, cased in armour of stone, descended on them from the 
mountains of the nortli. Hugo beasts trampled down their forests like fields 
of grass. T-Iunian Jicacls, with streaming hair and glaring eyeballs, shot 
through the air like meteors, shoddiug pestilence and death throughout the 
land. A groat liorncd serpent rose from Lake Ontario; and only the thunder- 
bolts of tho slcio.s could stay his ravages, and drive him back to his native 
drops. Tlio skeletons of men, victims of some monster of the forest, were 
seen swimming in tho Lake of Teungktoo; and around the Seneca village 
on the hill of Gommdewah, a two-hcadod serpent coiled himself, of size so 
monstrous that the wretched people were unable to ascend his scaly sides, 
and perished in multitudes by his pestilential breath. Mortally wounded at 
length by tho magic arrow of a child, he rolled down the steep, sweeping away 
tho forest wltli his wi'itliings, and plunging into the lake below, where he 
lashed tho black watora till they boiled with blood and foam, and at length, 
oxhauslod with his agony, sunk, and perished at tho bottom. Under the 
falls of Niagara dwelt tho Spirit of tho Thunder, with his brood of giant sons; 
and tlic Iroquois ti’omlded in their villages when, amid the blackening shadows 
of tho storm they hoard liis deep shout roll along the firmament. 

Tho energy of fancy, whence these barbarous creations drew their birth, 
displayed itself, at a later period, in that peculiar eloquence which the wild 
(Irmooraey of the Iroquois tended to call forth, and to which the mountain 
and tho forest, tho torrent and the storm, lent their stores of noble imagery. 
That to this imaginative vigour was joined mental power of n different stomp, 
i.s witnessed l)y tlio caustic irony of Garangula and Sagoyewatha, and no less 
l)y tho subLlo policy, sagacious as it was treacherous, which marked the deal- 
ings of the Iroquois wdth surrounding tribes.^ 

With all thi.s intellectual BU{)eriority, the arts of life among them had not 
(itnorgod from their primitive rudeness; and their coarse pottery, their spear 
and arrow heads of stono, wore in no way superior to those of many other 
tribes. Their agriculture deserves a higher praise. In 1696, the invading 
array of Count Erontouae found tho maize fields extending a league and a hali 
or two leagues from their villages; and, in 1779, the troops of General Sullivan 
wore filled with amazement at their abundant stores of corn, beans, and 
squashes, and at the ancient apple orchards which grew around their settle- 
ments. 

* li’or trftflUlonH of tho Iroquois soo Hclioolorftft.k CusiclCjl and Clark,’" ITist, Onondaga, I. 
Ciifllolc was ftii old Tufloarovn Indian, who, hoiiig dlsnblod by an aocldont from aotiyo oooupa- 
llnns, Essayed to 1)ouoino tho lilatorlnu of his i»oop]o, and prodneod o stuall pninplilet, written In 
a Jniigniigo niinost luitntoillgiblo, and flllod with a inedloy of traditions In which a fow grains 
of truth nro iiiexlrlciiliiy miitglod with n tnnglcd unaBH of nhaurdlttes. Ho lolatos tho monstrous 
logonds of his pooplo with nn air of Implicit faith, and traces tho presiding saohoms of tha oon- 
fedorftcy in rcgiilnv descent from tho flrst Atotnvho downwards, Ills wont, wliloh was pnuted 
at the Tusenvora vlllago, near Lowlatoii, In 1828, is llluBtralod Iw ooveral rndn ongravitigB rap- 
rosontlug tho Btono glnnl.s, tho flying hoadB, and other traditional inonstors. 
n. w. — von. xxir. 8n 
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Their dwellings and worka of defence were far from contemptible, either in 
their dimensions or in their structure; and though by the several attacks of the 
French, and especially by the invasion of Dc Nonville, in 1087, and of Frontc- 
nac, nine years later, their fortified towns were levelled to the carfcli, never 
again to reappear; yet, in the works of Champlain" and other early writers 
we find abundant evidence of their pristine condition. Along the banks of 
the Mohawk, among the hills and hollows of Onondaga, in the forests of 
Oneida and Cayuga, on the romantic shores of^ Soiicca Lake and the rich 
borders of tlie Genesoe, surroumled by waving maize fields, and encircled from 
afar by the grc(3n margin of the forest, stood the ancient strongholds of the 
confederacy. The clustering dwellings wore encompassed by i)alisa(lcs, in 
single, double, or triple rows, pierced with loopholes, furnished with 2 )lalforms 
within, for the eouvcinence of the defenders, with magaziucs of stones to hurl 
upon the heads of the enemy, and with water conductors to cxtinguisli any 
fire which might be kindled from without. 

The area which those dcfoncc.s enclosed was oftcji several acres in extent, 
and tho <hvc!liuga, ranged in order within, wore sometinves more than a hundrci I 
foot in length. Posts; firmly driven^ into the ground, with an iiitcrvoniiig 
framework of poles, formed the basis of the structure; and its sides and 
arched roof were closely covered with la;)?er3 of elm bark, hlach of the larger 
dwellings contained several distinet families, whose soparai'O firos were built 
along the central space, while coinpartments on each side, like (ho slalLs of a 
stable, afforded some dogrec of lerivacy. Here, rude couidios wore prepared, 
and bear and doer skins spread; while alrovc, the riiicncd ears of maize, 
suspended in rows, formed a golden tapestry. 

In the long ovonings of midwinter, when in tho wilderness without tho 
trees cracked with biting cold, and the forest palh.s wore clogged with snow, 
then, around the lodge-fires of the Iroquois, waviiora, squaws, and restless 
iiakcit cJiildren were clustered iii social groiip.s, each (fark face /iriglitoniiig in 
the fickle firelight, wliilo, with jest ami hiugh, tho i)ij)o passed I’ouiid from 
hand to hand. Perhaps some shrivelled old warrior, the atory-lcllcr of tho 
tribe, recounterl to attentive earn llio deeds of anciojil Imrowm. legends of 
spirits and monstem, or talcs of witches and vampires — superstitions not less 
rife among this nll-bolieving race, tlian among the nations of tho transatlantic 
world. 

The life of the Iroquois, tliough void of thasc multiidying phases which 
vary tho routine of civilised existence, was one of shai’p oxcitomeul and siuWon 
contrast. Tho chase, the war-path^ the {lance, the festival, tho game of 
hazard, tho race of political ambition, all had their votaries. When the 
assembled sachems had resolved on wav against some foreign trilio, and when, 
from their groat council-house of bark, in the valley of Onondaga, their 
messengev.s had gone forth to invite tho warriors to arras, then from oast to 
west, through the farthest bounds of tiro confederacy, a thousancl warlike 
hearts caught up the summons with glad alacrity. With fa.sting and praying, 
and consulting dreams and oinoins; with invoking the war god, afitl (lancing tlio 
frantic wav-dance, the wnniors sought to insure the triumph of tlieiv arms; 
and, these strange rites concliuled, they began their stealthy progress, full of 
confidence, through the devious pathways of tho forest. For tlays and weeks, 
in anxious expectation, tho villager await the result. And now, as evening 
closes, a shrill, wild cry, pealing from afar, over the darkening forest, pro- 
claima tho return of the victorious warriors. The village is alive with sudden 
commotion; and snatching sticks and sLonc-s, knives ami hatchets, men, 
women, and children, yelling like fiends let loose, swarm out of the narrow 
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portal, to visit upon the miserable captives a foretaste of the deadlier torments 
in store for them. The black arches of the forest glow with the fires of death- 
and with brandished torch and firebrand the frenzied multitude close around 
their victim. The pen ahi-inks to write, the heart sickens to conceive, the 
fierceness of his agony; yet still, amid the din of his tormentors, rises hia clear 
voice of scorn and cloliaiice. Tlio work is done; the blackened trunk Ls flung 
to the dog.s, and, with clamorous shouts and hootings, the murderers seek to 
drive away the spirit of their victiiu.' 

Tlio Iroquois reckoned lhe.so barbarities among their most exquisite enjoy- 
ments; and yot they had othor sources of pleasure, which made up in fre- 
quency and in iimoconce what they lacked in intensity. Each passing season 
had its fcnslH and diinens, often mingliiig religion witli social pastime, The 
young had their frolias and merry-makings; and the old had their no less 
frequent coutuiils, vdiero_ conversation and laughter alternated with grave 
deliberations for the pulilic weal. There were also stated periods marked by 
tins rocarrenco of momentous coromonios, in which the whole community took 
part — tho inystit! saiirifico of the (log.s, the orgies of the dream feast, and the 
loathsome festival of tlio exhumation of tlic dead. Yet in tho intervals of 
war and hunting, those inulliform occupations would often fail; and, while 
ibc women wore toiling in the cornlielils, the lazy warriors vainly sought relief 
from tho scanty rosonreoH of their own minds, and beguiled the hours with 
smoking or sleciping, with gainhling or gallantry. 

If wo seede for a single trait pro-einiiiontlv characteristic of the Iroquois, 
we shall find it it\ that boundless pride which impelled them to style ihem- 
solvos, not inaptly as regards Lhoir own rnec, “ tho men surpassing all others.” ^ 
"Must T,”(ixelainiod one of their great warriora, as he fell wounded among a 
crowd of Algonquin.s — '‘mu.st 1, who have made the whole earth tremble, 
now tlio by the hands of children?” Their power kept pace with their pride. 
Their war parties roamed over half America, and their name was a terror from 
tho Atlantic to the MissiSiSippl; but, when wo ask the numerical strength of 
the droiKlod confederacy, when wo discover that, in the clays of then- greatest 
trUiraphs, their unitod cantons could not Imvc^ mustered four thousand war- 
riors, wo stand amazed at the folly and dissension which left so vast a region 
the prey of a liandfiil of bold marauders. Of the cities and villages now so 
thickly siadlcrod over the lo.st domain of the Iroquois, a single one might boost 
a more nunicrous population than all the five imiLccHribcs.’ 

From this reuiarkablo iieoplo., who with all the ferocity of their race blended 

^ lit Mi\ plaoo tho 17 of Jimo, thoro catno fifty prleonorfl from tho south* 'tvoiat ward. 

Thoy \viU‘o of two uriilonHj boiuo wlioroof have fow guna ; tUo othor iiouo at all. One nation is 
ahoiit 1(511 (lays' from any Clirlstiana* and trade onoly with ofto grontt liouBo, nott farr 

from tho K(‘a, iuid (ho otluir trauo onoly, art thoy say, with a blade xwoplo, This day of them 
wan burnt two woiiion, anil a man uiul a child hilled with a stone, Alt night wo hoard a groat 
iioyno an if y« honnos had all falloii, butt itt was only yo Inhabitants driving away yo ghosts of 
yo iniu'Uiorod. TJio 18*^^ gohig to Canagorah, that day thoro woro moat cruolly burnt four men, 
four Avoinon and ono hoy, Tho cruoUy lastod aboutt bo von hoiira, Wlion thoy woro almost 
(load lotting thorn loorto to tho niorcy of yo boys, and taking tho hoarta of such ns woro dead to 
fcartt on.** — {hiEWNirAWur." 

^ Thl« IB Cohhnt'HU tTiimilnUon of iho word Ongwolvowwo, ono of tho hmwob of tho Irociviola, 

^ La ITontan J> < 5 HilTnatod tho IroqnolH at from fivo thousand to seven thousand ilghting men, 
but his mnauH of information woro very linpoifoct, and tho same may b(3 Bald of ^verjiT other 
Froncli writerH, who luivo ovorratod tho force of tho confederacy. In 1077, tho English sont 
Olio tlraonlinlgU^^ to aHCortain lhoir nmnbor», lie vlaltcd all tliolr towns and villages, audio* 
liorlod lhoir aggrogato force at two tliou.'jiind ono hundred and llfty fighting men, The report 
of C’olonol (loniHoy, ngonl from Vliglnla, at about tho samo period, closely correspondB with 
thin M Idiom ant. HiibBOipiont oBtiiniitoa, up to tho period of tho Ro volution, wheii their ationgtli 
had imicli diMJlhiod, vary from twolvo hundred to two thonsnud ono hnndroa and twenty, 
^^ost of tliorto ofitimatOH nro given by Clinton,® and eovorol by JolIorsoTi.*’ 
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heroic virtues nnd iiin.rkecl entlovvmcnts of intollecit I puna to other members 
of the same great fainiljr, whasc (Hffercut fortunes mny porhapa be ascribed 
rather to tlic force of circiunstance, than to any intrinsic inferiority. 

The peninsula beUveen tlio lakes Huron, I'lrie, an<i Ontario was occupied 
by two distinct peoples, speaking clialncls of the Iroquois tongue. The Ilurons 
or Wyandols, including tire formidable bands called by the Fiemih the Dionon- 
claiiioa, or Tobacco Nation/ dwelt among the fovests which 1 lordcrcd the wvstem 
shores of the fresh water sea, to which they Jiavo left their name; while the 
Neutral Nation, so called from their neutrality in the war between the Hurons 
and the Five Nations, inhabited the northern slioios of Lake Erie, and even 
extended their eastern flank across the strait of Niagara. 

The population of the Ilurons lias boon variously ntatwl at from ton 
thousand to thirty thousand .souls, but probably did not exceed the forinov 
Dsliraatc. The Franciscans and tlic Jesuits wore early among thorn, and from 
their copioias descriptions, it i,s apparent that, in Icgouds and .superstitions, 
manners and habit, s, I'cligious olweivancos and social cvwtom.s, this people 
were closely as,similatcd to their brcthroii of the Five Nations. Tlioir capa- 
cious dwellings of bark, ami their palisaded foits^ seemed o.o\)ied after tlic 
same model. Like the Five Nations they wcin divided into tribe.s, and (!ro.ss- 
divulod into totemie clans; and, as with them, the oflice of saebem descended 
in the female line. The same crude materials of a politiiud fabric, wore to bo 
fouml in both; but, unlike the Iroquois, the Wyandobs had not. a.s yet wrought 
them into n system, and woven thorn into a liarmonious whole. 

Like the Five Nations, ilio Wyaiidols were in some in('a,suro an agricul- 
tural people; they bartered the surplus producis of their niaiwi liclds to suv- 
rounding tribc.s, usually rocoiving fish in oxehango; and lids traflie was so 
considerable, that the Jesuits styled their country the Granary of the Algon- 
quins.® Their pro.spcrity was rudely broken by llio ]io,s(,iUti(>s of the Fivo 
Nations; for though the conllicting parties were not ill matched in point of 
numbers, yet the united coun.sols and ferocious energies of the eonfoderncy 
.swept all before them. In the year iC49, in the d(5pth of winter, their war- 
riors invaded the country of the Wyandots, stormed their hugest villagciS, and 
involved all within in indiaevimhmlo slnnghter. The survivors fled in panic, 
terror, and the whole nation was dispersed and broken. 

Some found refuge among the French of Canada, avIku’o, at the village of 
Lorottc, near Quebec, their (leseendanls still rcauaiu; others were incorpo- 
rated with their conquerors; Avhilo others again Heel northward, beyond Lake 
Superior, and sought an asylum among the desolate wash's wliieh ))or(l('red 
on the northeastern bands of the i)ako(.a. Driven back by (hose flerci^ bison- 
luuitcrs, they next established themselves about the outlet of Lake iSiiperior, 
and the .shores and islands in the northern parts of Lake ITuron. Tlu'iico, 
about the year ICSO, they closeonded to Detroit, where Uicy formofl a per- 
manent .sottlcnieut, and where, by tliclr superior valour, ('at)a(!ity, and 
addi’C.'JS, they soon acquired a marvellous asccudauc.y over the surrounding 
Algonquins. 

The riiiu of Ihe Ncutml Nation followed close on that of the Wytmdols, 
to whom, according to Jesuit authority, they bore an exact r(',soinljUuioo in 
character and mamioi'S. The Benecn.s soon found moans to pick a quarrel 

> lliii’ons, W YotkIoIs, Onondaots, Qiintogios, 'I'lio PlonondndioH arc iiIhd doHlgiHilod 
by Uio following ntunos : Tionontnlosi, Potnuoux — Nation of Tohncco. 

’ Ikiioroft'' in livs cUapUsr on tho Indians tmsl of tivo MlaBisMinil, falln Into a mi»tnlin wton 
lio Httys that no trndo was oftrrlod on by any of Ibo tilbos, For «n account of Ibo IrnlUo bolwoon 
Ibo Ilurons and Algonqnlns sen Morclor,* 
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willi thoin; tlioj/ were assailed by all the strength of the insatiable confed- 
eracy, and within a few years their destriiction as a nation was complete. 

Smith of Lake Erie dwelt two members of the Iroquois family. The 
Andasles built their fortified villages along the valleys of the Alleghany and 
the upper Ohio; while the 10rigu.s, or Erics, occupied the borders of the lake 
which sihl retains their name. Of these two nations little is known, for the 
JoKuit.s had no missions among them, and few traces of them survive beyond 
their names and the record of their destruction. The war with the AVyandots 
was scarcely over, when the Five Nations turned their arms against their 
Erie brethren. 

In the year iGSti, using their caiioca as scaling ladders, they stormed the 
Erie stronghold, leaiied down like tigers among the defenders, and butchered 
them witlioiit mercy. The greater part of the nation was involved in the 
massacre, and the remnant was incorporated with the conquerors, or with 
other Lrilics, to which they fled for refuge. The ruin of the Andastes came 
next in turn; Imt this bravo people fought for twenty years against their 
iiie.xoraide iifisiiihinls, and llioir destruction was not consummated until the 
ycuir 1072, wlicn they shared the fate of the rest, 

Tims, witliin It'Hs than a quarter of a century, four nations, the most brave 
and powerful of tlio Nortli Amoricau savages, sank before the arms of the 
eoideihiratos. Nor did their triumphs end iiorc. Within the same short 
space they Hubdued their southern neighbours the Lenapo, the loading mem- 
bers of tlui Algonquin family, and expelled the Ottawas, a numerous people 
of tlic same lineage, from the borders of tho river which beam their name. In 
Lim north, tlu'. west, and the south, their conquests embraced every adjacent 
tri))e; aiul nieanwhilo their war parties wore harassing the French of Canada 
with reiterated inroads, and yelling tho war-whoop under the very walls of 


Tlioy were the worst of conquerors. Tnordinnto pride, the lust of blood 
and dominion, wore tho mainsprings of their warfare; and their victories wore 
stained witli every excess of savage passion. That theu- triumphs must have 



means of a pra(!Lico which Limy, in common with other tribes, con^antly 
atliuirotl to. When their vengeance was glutted by tho sacrifice of a sufficient 
numhesr of ea])live.s, they spared the lives of the remainder, and adopted them 
as memht'i’s o( their cioiifcMleraled tribes, separating wives froin husbantls, and 
(ilindreu fiH)iu parents, and distributing thorn among different villages, in order 
that old tu’.s and associations might bo more eompletclj^ broken up. ims 
policy, wa.s designated among than by a name which signifies flesh cut into 
piect'M ami seattorod among tho tribes.” . , , n 

Jn the yours J 714- 15, the confederacy received a great accession of strengtJi. 
HoulUwards, about the Ivoadwutcrs of the rivers Neuse and Tar, and separated 
from their Idiulnid tribes by intervening Algonquin communities, ciweittiie 
'ruHcaroras, u warlike people belonging to the generic stock of the ii’oquois. 
'J’he wrongs inllictcd by white settlers, and theiy own undistragviishmg veiv 
goaiice, involved them in a war with the colonists, which resulted in t leu 
defeat and expulsion. They emigrated to the Five Nations, whose allie.9 they 
had been in former warn with southern tribes, and who now gladlv icceiyeci 
them, admitting them as a sixth nation, into their confederacy, and assigni g 
to llieir Haohema a seat in llio council-house at Onondaga. 

It is a remark of Gallatin,'* that in their career of conquest, tho Five JN ations 
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encouirtered more alubborn resiatanoo from tlio tribes of thoir own family, 
than from those of a diiromnt lineago. In trutli, all tho scions of this warlike 
stock seem ciuKiolI with singular vitality and fore.o, and among them we must 
seek for tho best typo of tho Tndian cluira«l(n\ Fow tribos could match tliciu 
in prowess and constancy, in moral cnorgy and intollootiial vigour. Tlio 
Jeauits remarked that they were move, intelligent, yet less (.ractahle, than 
other savages; and Cluuiovoix*’ ob-sorvos that, tliough tlui Algomitiins wore 
readily eoiivortoil, they madt! but lickle lu’o.solylc'S; while the Iliirons, tliough 
not easily won over to tho church, wore far more faithful iu tlicir adheronco. 
Of tliis tribe, the Hurons or Wyandols, a candid and exj>oriou(!C(l observer 
[W. I-LHanisonw) doclnms that of all the Indians with whom he was conversant, 
they alone hold it disKrnccfitl to kirn from tho faco of an ouomy wlieii tlic for- 
tunes of tho liglit worn adverse. 

Besides those inhoront fjuulilie.s, the Irilros of the Tvoiiuois race derived 
groat advantages from their superior social organisation. 'I'liey were all, 
more or less, tillers of the .soil, and wore thus onahlcKj Ix) coiKieiitrali' a inero 
numerous population than tho Heuttored tribes who live liy the chiiao alone. 
In their wcU-poo[)lcd and woll-constnic-tod villages, tlioytiwcdt togcthi'i’ the 
greater irart of tho year; and thence (he religious rilos and sodal and political 
usages, which elsewhem existed only in tho gc.vnv, attained ainong t.hem a full 
and perfect development. Yet these mlvantages were not without alloy, and 
tlie Jesuits were not .slow to remark that the stationary and thriving rr()({noi.s 
were, more loose iu thoir okservanco of nocitd ties lluui tho wamlering and 
starving savages of the north.* 

Tho Algonquin Family 

TUxcept the dclaohcd nation of the Tuscaroras, and a few smaller tribes 
adhoriug to them, the Iroiiuoia family wim eoidinod to the w'gioii anutli of the 
lako.s hiric and Ontario, and the poniasula east of Lake Huron. 'They formed, 
as it were, an island in tlio vast expanse of Algoiuiuin population extending 
from Hudson’s Bay on tho north to the Oarolinas on the soutli; from tlio 
Atlantic on tho oast to the Mis.sis,sippi and Lake Winnipeg on the west. Tliey 
wore Algonquins who gvixstod Jaequirs Cartiia', as his ships nsconded the ht. 
Lnwrciific. Tho first Britwh colonists found .savagi's of tho same race liuntiiig 
and fishing along the coasts and iiilebs of Virginia; and it was the daughter of 
an Algonquin chief who interceded with her father for the life of the mlven- 
fcnroii.s TCnglishnuin. They were Algonqiiins wlio, iinilor .Sn,sKaeiis the Bcqiiot, 
and Tliilip of Mount Hope, waged war against the Tnritaiis of New lOngland; 
who dwelt at Pcniveook, under the rule of the great magician, PiiHsaconawiiy, 
and ti'oinhlcd before the evil spirits of tlio Crystal inils; and who sang 
and told their heads in the forest chaiiel of Jhither Raslos, by the haiilcs of the 
Kennebec. They were Algonquins who, under the great tree at Konsiugton, 
made the covenant of pence with William Penn; and wlicu French Jesuiks ami 
fuT-tradors explored the Wabash and tho Ohio, they found their valleys ten- 
anted liy the same far-cxlouded race. Yearn later (he travoUei', perchance, 
could_ find them pitcliing their bark lodges along tlus beach at Maekinnw, 
spearing fish among the_ boiling rapids of St. Maryts, or skhnniing tlio waves 
of Lake Superior in their biich canoes. 

Of all the members of the Algonquin fainily, those called by tho r'!ngli.sli 

‘ “lloio yo ludya?w ivoi-o vovy tlOHirous to kco w.s j'ldo our lior.sc's, woo cliil ; (hoy iiiailo 
great raa'ita and danoing, and Invilod im yt wlioii nil y“ maidiw worn togothor, Ixith woo iiiid (nir 
nidyaus might cliooao f?uch ai lyhod u.s to )y with,”— (luiORNaAr.Qii » 
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the Dftkwiira, by the Pi'onch the Loups, nnd by themselves LennL Lenape or 
Original Men, hold the first claim to attention; for their traditions declare 
them to be the parent stem whence other Algonquin tribes have sprung. The 
latter recognised the claim, and, at all solemn councils, accorded to the ances- 
tral tribe the title of Or and father. ‘ 

The first European colonists found the conical lodges of the Lenape clus- 
tered in frequent groups about the waters of the Delaware and its tnbutaiy 
streams, within the present limits of New Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania. 
The nation was soparalecl into three divisions, and three sachems formed a 
triumvirate, who, with the council of old men, regulated all its affairs. They 
were, in some small measure, an agricultural people; but fishing and the chase 
wore their chief dopondcnco, and through a great part of the year they were 
scaUored abroad, avuong forests anil streams, in search of sustenance. 

When William Penn hold his far-famed council with the sachems of the 
Lcmipe, ho extended the hand of brotherhood to a people as unwarlike in 
their habits as his own pacific followers. This is by no means to be ascribed 
to any iuboru love of peace. The Lenape wem then in a state of degrading 
va,s,salag{5 to the Eivc Nations, who, that they might drain to the dregs the 
cup of humiliation luul forccil them to assume the name of Women, and 
forego tho u,so of arine.’ Dwolliiig under the shadow of the tyrannical con- 
fcdoracy, they wore long unable to wipe out tho blot; but at length, pushed 
from their aiieiont seats by tho eiicroachmenls of white men, and removed 
westward, partially bcyoucl the reach of their conquerors, their native spirit 
began to revive, and they assumed a tone of unwonted defiance. During 
tho Old Eroncli War they resumed the use of arms, nnd while the Five Nations 
fought for the ICiiglish, they espoused tho cause of France. At the opening 
of the Ilovolution, they boldly assorted their freedom from tho yoke of their 
conquerors; and a fow yearn aflor, tho Five Nations confessed, at a public 
council, that tho LnnaiM) wore no longer women, but men. Ever since that 
period, they have stood in high repute for bravery, generosity, and all the 
savage virtues; nnd tho settlorabf tho frontier have often found, to their 
co.st, that the “women" of tho Iroquois have been transformed into a race of 
formidable warriors. Later the small remnant settled beyond the Mississippi 
were among llio bravest maraudora of tho west. Their war-parties pierced 
the farUuisL wilds of the Rocky Mountains; and tho prairie traveller might 
somelimi's meet the Delawaro warrior returning from a successful foray, a 
gaudy handicm'ohief bound about his brows, his snake loclts fluttering in the 
wind, and ids rillc resting across his saddle-bow^ while the tarnished and 
begrimed eciuipinonts of hi'a half-wild horso bore witness that the unscrupulous 
vkliir had waylaUl and plundered some Mexican cavalier. 

Adjacent to tho Ijcnaiie, and associated with them in some of the most 
notable ptmages of their history, dwelt the Shawano-s, the Ohaouanons of 
the Fnmcli, a tribe of bold, roving, and adventurous spirit, Their eccen- 
tric wanderings, their sucldon appearances and cliaappearanceB, perplex the 
antiquary, and defy rasoarch; but from various scattered notices, wo may 

* Tho Iicmapo, on tUolr pfitt, cull tko qllioc Algouqnla tribes Children, Grandchildren' 
NojihowH, or Youitgor Urothora; but they confoss the suporlorlty of the Wyandote and the 
Pivo NatloiiH, by yloUlln^j thorn tho titlo of Uncles, They, In return, call tho Lenapo Nephews, 
or itioro froqmmt CoiiHins. 

^ I'Jio Btory told by thoLonapo Ihorasolvos, and recorded with tho utmost good faith by 
TjohUIoV* and Uoclcowofdor, " that tho Five Nations ]iad not conquered thorn, hut, by a cunning 
aitillco, had ohontod thorn into Hiibjoctlon, is wholly unworthy of credit. It la not to bo beho'yeu 
tliat a imoplo ho noiito and suspiclouH could bo tho dupes of so palpablo a trlclc ; and it is oaunlly 
incnullblu timt a lilflch-Hplrltod tribo could bo liuliicod, by tho moat persnaalvo rhotorio, to 
ftoaumo tUo niuno of \Voinon, which in Indian oyos la tho last confoaslon of abject abnaemont. 
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gather that at an early period, they occupied the valley of the Ohio; that, 
becoming embroiled with the Five Nations, they shared tlie dt'font of the 
Andastes, and about the year 1672 fled to escape destruction. Some found 
an asylum in the country of the Lenapo, whero they lived tonanhs at will of 
the Five Nations; others sought refuge in the Caroliuas and Florida, whero, 
true to their native instincts, they soon came to blows with the owners of the 
soil. Again, turning northwards, they formed new scttleincnls in the valley 
of the Ohio, where they were now suffered to dwell in peace, and where, at a 
later period, they were joined by such of their brethren as hiul found refuge 
among the Lenape, 

Of the tribe.s which, single and detached, or cohering in loose confcclerncica, 
dwelt within the limits of Lower Canada; Acadia, and Now Englantl, it is 
needless to speak; for they offered no distinctive trails domaiKling notice. 
Passing the country of the Lenape and the Shawanos, and dc.s()onding the 
Ohio, the traveller would have found its valley chiony occupied by two untions, 
the Miamls or Twightwees, on the Wabasli and its branches, and the Illinois, 
who dwelt in the neighbourhood of the river to which they have given their 
name. Though never subjugated, ns were the Lonnpe, both the Miainis and 
the lllinoia wore reduced to the last extremity by the repoaLod nt Lacks of tlio 
Five Nations; and the Illinois, in particular, suffered m much liy tlieso aiul 
other wars, that the population of ton or Uvelvc thousand, n.serilKHl to them 
by the early French writers, had dwindlcil, during the livst iiuavte of the 
eighteenth century, to a few small villages.* According to Marest,® they wciX} 
a people sunk in sloth and licentiousness; but that priestly father had suffered 
much at their hands, and viewed them with a jaundicoil eye. Their agricul- 
ture was not contemptible; they had permanent dwclling.s as well ns [lortablo 
lodges; and though wandering through many montlis of the your ninoiig 
their broad prairias and forests, thcro were scason.s when their wliolo iropuln- 
tion was gathered, with fcastings and meiTy-maklng, within the limiLs of Ihoir 
villages. 

Tiirning his coui'sc northward, traversing lakes Michigan and Superior, 
and skirling the western margin of Lake Huron, the voyager woiikt have 
found the solitudes of the wild waste around him broken ))y .scatLorecl lodge,? 
of the Ojibwas, Pottawottoinlc.?, and Ottawns. Abont the bays and rivers 
west of Lake Michigan, hc_ would have seen the Baiw, the Foxes, ami the 
Menominecs; and penetrating the frozen wilderness of the north, lie would 
have been welcomed by the rude hospitality of the wandering Knistoncaiix 
[or Creos], 

The Ojibwas, with their kindred, the Pottawottoniios, and their friends 
the Ottawas — the latter of whom were fugitives from llic eastward, whence 
they had fled from the wrath of the Iroduoia — were banded into a sort of 
confederacy. In blood and language, in nianncrs and character, tliey wcjro 
closely allied, Tho Ojibwas, by far the mast numerous of the tliroc', ocoupic{l 
the basin of Lake Superior, and extensive adjacent regions. In their bounda- 
ries, the career of Iroquois conquests found at length a check. The fugitive 
Wyandotssoiiglit refuge in the Ojibwa hunting-grounds; and tradition relates 
tliat, at the outlet of Lake Superior, an Iroquois war-party once eneountored 
a disastrous repulse. 

In tlieir mode of life, tlrey were far inorc nirlc tliaii tlic Iroquois, or oven 
the^ southern^ Algonquin tribes. The totemio system is fouiul among them 
in its most imperfect stato. The original clans have become broken into 

‘ Fatbor llaalol,t» 1728, says that tlioro wore olovoii. Marost,* hi 1712, found only tlirco. 
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fragmonls, and indefinitely multiplied; and many of the ancient customs 
of the institution arc but loosely regarded, Agrieultiire is little known 
and, tbvough summer and winter, they range the wilderness with restless 
wandering, now gorged to repletion, and now perishing with want. In the 
ealiu days of .summor, the Ojibwa fisherman pushes out his birch canoe upon 
the groat inlaial ocean of the north; and, aa ho gazes down into the pellucid 
doll tbs, h<* S(!oms like one balanced between earth and sky. The watchful 
fisli-hawk (lirelcs above his head; and below, farther than his line will reach, 
he secs the trout glide shadowy and silent over the glimmering pebbles. The 
little islands on the verge of the horizon seem now starting into spires, now 
melting from tho sight, now shaping themselves into a thousand fantastic 
forms, with the strange mirage of tho waters; and he fancies that the evil spirits 
of tho lake lie basking their soriMiiit forma on those unhallowed shores. Again 
ho explores the watery labyrinths whom tlic ati-eam sweeps among pine-tufted 
i.slaiuts, or runs, black and deep, beneath the shadows of moss-bearded firs; 
or ho drags his oaiKM) upon tho sandy beach, and, while his camp-fire crackles 
on tlio gi'as.s-plat, I’cclinos beneath the trees, and smokes and laughs away 
tho Hid try Imiirs, in a lazy luxury of enjoyment. 

Hut when iviutcu' ilescends upon tho north, sealing up the fountains, fetter- 
ing the fitveiuna, and turning tho greon-vobed forests to shivering nakedness, 
then, Iw'aring their frail dwellings on their backs, the Ojibwa family wander 
forrii into the wilderness, clieorod only, on their dreary track, by the whistling 
of tlio iioi’th wind, and the hungry liowl of wolves. I3jy the banks of some 
frozen stream, women and children, men and dogs, lie crouched together 
around the fire. I'hoy spread their bomimbed fingers over the embers, while 
tho wind shrieks through tho fir-trces like the gale through the rigging of a 
frigate, and the narrow concave of tho wigwam sparkles with the frost-work 
of their conpeulod breath. In vain they boat the magic drum, and call upon 
their guardian manitoi's — tho wary moose Iccep aloof, the bear lies close 
in his hollow tree, and famino stares thorn in tho face. And now the hunter 
nan fight no more against the nipping cold and blinding sleet. Stiff and stark, 
with haggard cheek and shrivollcd lip, ho lies among the snow drifts; tijl, 
with tooth and claw, tho famished wildcat strives in vain to pierce the frigid 
marble of bin limbs. Hiioh harsh schooling is thrown away on the incorrigible 
mind of tlio northern Algonquin. He lives in misery, ns his fathers lived 
before him. Still, in the brief hour of plenty ho forgets the season of wont; 
and still tho sleet and the snow descend upon his houseless head. 

In speaking of tho Iroquois^ some of the tlistinctivo peculiarities of the 
Algoiupuns have already been hmted at. It must be admitted that, in moral 
stability and intellectual vigour, they are inferior to tho former; though some 
of tho mo.st conspicuous offspring of tho wilderness, Metacom, Tecuraseh, and 
Dontiao hiin.solf, owned their blood and language. 

Tho lirosido stories of every primitive people are faithful reflections of 
the form and colouring of the national mind; and it is no proof of sound 
philosophy to turn witli contempt from the study of a fairy tale. ^ The legend- 
ary lor(5 of the Iroquois, black ns tho midnight forests, awful in its gloomy 
strength, is but another manifestation of that spirit of mastery which uprated 
whole trilicH fi’om the earth, and deluged the wilderness with blood. The 
trail) Uoniiry talcs of the Algonquins wear a different aspect. The credulous 
cirelo aroulid an Cijibwn lodge-fire listened to wild recitals of necromancy 
and witchcraft — men transformed to beasts, and boasts transformed to 
men, animiilctl trees, and l)ir<ls who spoke with human tongue. They heard 
of malignauL sorcorem dwelling among the lonely islands of spell-bound lakes; 
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of grisly toeendigoes, ami bloodless (jcd>i', of evil manitoes lurking in the dona 
and fastnesses of tlie woods; of pygmy cliampioiis, diminutive in stature, 
but mighty in soul, who, by the potency of charm and lalisniaUj subdued the 
direst monsters of the waste; ami of heroes, who not by ilownnght force and 
open onset, but by subtle strategy, tricks, or magic art, achieved inarvolloiis 
triumphs over tlie brute force of tlieir assailants. Sometime, s the tale will 
breathe a different spirit, and tell of orphan childrcn abandoned in the heart 
of a hideous wildomaas, besot with fiends and cauui))als. Some enamoured 
maiden, scornful of eartldy suitors, plights her troth to the graceful manito 
of the grove; or bright aerial beings, dwcllora of the sky, descend to tantalise 
the gnae of mortals with evanescent fonna of loveliness. 

The miglily giant, the God of the Thunder, who made his homo among Llic 
caveniiS, beneath the cataract of Niagara, wns a conception which the deep 
imagination of the Iroquois might filly engondcr. Tho Algonquins held a 
simpler faith, and maintained that the thunder was a bird who built his nest 
on the piiinaclo ot towering mouutains. Two daring boys once scaled the 
height, and thrust slicks into the eyes of tho portentous nestling, h; which 
hereupon flashed forth such wrathful sciatillations, that tho slicks were 
shivered to atoms.' 

TJic religious belief of tho Algonquins — and the remark holdfl good, not 
of the Algonqiuns only, but of nil the hunting tribes of Anua’ica — ia a cloudy 
bewilderment, where wo seek in vain for system or cohermioy, Among a 
primitive and savage people, there wero no poets to vivify its iinagOsS, and no 
priests to give distinctness and harmony to its rites and symbols. To tho 
Indian mind, all nature wsvs inslinet with deity. A spirit was embodied in 
every mountain, lake, and cataract; every bird, boast, or roptilo^ every tree, 
slii'ub, or grasshlade, was endued with mystic influence; yet this untutoreu 
pantheism dkl not exclude the conception of certain divinities, of incongruous 
and ever shifting attributes, Tho sun, too, was a god, and tlm moon was a 
go<ldcs3. Conflicting powers of good uud evil divkled tho utiivcr.se; ))iit if, 
before tiiQ arrival of European, s, the Iiuliau rocognisod tho existence of one, 
almighty, self-existing Being, tho Great vSpirit, (,lio Lonl of hoavoii and earth, 
the belief was so vague and dubious as scarcely lo deserve tlic! name. His 
perceptions of moral good and evil were perplexed and shadowy; and tho 
belief iu a .state of future reward and punishment was by no nuums of uiiivoiml 
prevalence, 

Of the Indian cliaracter, much lias boon written fooli,shly and credulously 
believed. By the rliapsotlics of poets, tlie cant of sciitimcntuliNta, and tho 
extravagance of some who shovild have known better, a counterfeit imagii 
has boon tricked out, which might seek in vain for its Ukon(;.ss througli every 
corner of the habitable earth; an imago Ircaring no niom rcsombliiiuio to its 
original than tho monarch of the tragaly and the luwo ot the cpie poem bear 
to their living prototypes in the pahvee and tho camp, Tho shadows of his 
wilderness homo, and the darker inaullo of his own inscrutable lusorvo, have 
made tho Indian warrior a wonder and a mystery. Yot to the eye of rational 

^ For AlffDiiqiihi bgoiHls, bco Schoolcrafb/. Lo Jouno'^o oarly tliHcovorod tliOHO 
ainoTig tlio tribeu of \m iiilbsiofli Two conttirion a|?o, among fclio Algomjuiiia of ]jowor (-nimda, 
ft ttilo vnf^ roliiiod lo lihn, which, in ilH prlncijml mckhniks, i« kloiiLlcai wikh tho sfcory of biio 
“ ■Roy ^vho aot a waro for tho HUn,” found by ScliooioriLfl ftnirmg tho triiioH of blio uppor htdeoH. 
The cohicidonco nlTorda a cuTlona proof of Uio ftTithiuily mid wiOo ihffUHloii of floinn of tho^o 
taiob, Tho Dakolau, aa well ns tho holiovu thut tho timnilor \h produced by a bird. 

An Imhnn ivropowndod to ho Jowno a doctrhio of his own. According to his tlujory, tho tlmndor 
in pioduood by tUo otuctatioim of a monHtvons giant, ivho had lUiInrUinatuly HwaHoivod a 
ipiantlty oi snakesi ; and tivo lattov to tho oarth, canned tiio appoaraiico of iighljiin^, 

Foi^tl itns oxcinluistUo astonishttd Jomut. 
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obaei'vatiou there ia nothing unintelligiblo in him. He is full, it is true, of 
contnuliotion. He deems himself the coutm of greatness and renown; his 
pi'ido is proof against the fiercest torments of fire and steel; and yet the same 
man would beg for a dvnm of whiskey, or jfick up a crust of bread thrown to 
liim like a dog, from the tent door of the traveller. At one moment, he is 
wary and oautioastothevergeof cowardice; at the next, he abandons himself 
to a very insanity of recklrasncss; and the habitiml self-restraint which 
throws au impenetrable veil over emotion is joined to the wild, impetuous 
passions of a boast or a madman. 

Such inconsisteneies, strange as they seem in our eyes, when viewed under 
a novel aspect, are but the ordinary incidents of luimanity. The qualities 
of the mind are not uniform in their action through all the relations of life. 
With difforcnt men, and different races of men, pride, valour, prudence, liavc 
diffoi'enl forms of manifestation, and where in one instance they lie dormant, 
in another they arc keenly^ awake. The conjunction of greatness and littlc- 
nt!.ss, meanness and pride, is older than tlic days of the patriarchs; and such 
antiquated jihenomena, tlisplayed under a new form in the inu'cllccting 
undisciplined mind of a savage, call for no siiccial wonder, but should rather 
1)0 classed witli the other cnigma.s of the falhondcss human heart. The dis- 
Boctiiig knife of ii Kochofonoaiild miglit lay bare matters of no less curious 
ob.sci’vation in tlic breast of every man. 

Nature has stampocl the Indian with a hard and Btcrn physiognomy. 
Amhitiou, revenge, envy, jealousy, arc hia ruling passions; and his cold tom- 
jicramont is litUo exposed to those cffciniiinle vices which arc the bane of 
milder races, With him rcvengc is an overpoworing instinct; nay, more, 
it is a i)Qint of honour and a duty, Ilia pride acta all language at defiance. 
Tie loathes the thought of coercion; and few of hia race Imye ever stooped to 
discharge a menial office. A wild love of liberty, an utter intolerance of con- 
trol, lie at the basis of his olmracLer, and fire his whole existence. Yet, in 
spile of thi.s linuglity indcncndcnco, he is a devout hero-worshipper; and high 
achievement in war or policy touches a chord to wliicli his nature never fails 
to resi)on(l. lie looks uf) with admiring reverence to the sages and heroes 
of liis tribe; and it i.s this principle, joined to the respect for age whicli swings 
from the i)ati'iar()hal olcmout in hia social system, which, beyond all others, 
coir tributes union and harmony to the erratic members of an Indian community. 
With him the love of glory Jcindlc.H into a burning passion; and to allay its 
cmving.a, lie will dare cold and famine, five, tempest, torture, and death itself. 

fi’lic.sn gouorous traits aro overcast by much that ia dark, cold, and sinister, 
by s]e(!pli>.ss distrust, and rankling jealousy. Treacherous himself, he is 
always suspicious of troachory in others. Bravo as he is — and few of man- 
kind' are braver — lie will vent his passion by a secret stab rather tlian an 
open lilow. Ifis warfare is full of ambuscade and stratagem; and he never 
ruslios into liattio witli that joyous self-abandonment, with which the warriors 
of the (iotliic rac(‘S flung tJiomsclvos into tho ranks of their enemies. In hia 
feasts and lus drinking bouts we find uoiio of that robust and full-toned mirtli, 
wliicli reigned at tho rude carousals of our barbaric ancratry. He is never 
jovial in ills cup,s, and maudlin sorrow or maniacal rage is the sole result of 
ins iiolations. 

Over all emotion he throws tho veil of an iron self-control, originating in a 
peculiar form of pride, and fostered by rigorous discipline from childhood 
uinvard. lie is trained to conecal passion, and not to subdue it. The inscrut- 
able warrior i.s aptly imaged l)y the hackneyed figure of a volcano covei’od 
with snow; and no man can say when or where the wikl-firc will burst forth, 
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This shallow self-mastery serves to give dignity to public delihoration, and 
harmony to social life. Wrangling and quarrel are strangers to an Indian 
dwelling; and while an assembly of the ancient Gauls was garrulous as a con- 
vocation of magpies, a Roman senate might have taken a lesson from the 
grave solemnity of an Indian council. In the midst of his family and friends, 
he hides affections, by nature none of the most tender, under a mask of ipy 

coldness; and in the torturing fires of his en- 
emy, the haughty sufferer maintains to the 
last his look of grim defiance. 

His intellect is as peculiar ns liis moral or- 
ganisation. Among all savages, the powers 
of perception preponderate over Iho-so of rojir 
.son and aiialy.sis; but this i.s more especially 
tlio case willi the Indian. An acute judge of 
character, at least of such parks of it as his 
experience enables liim to coinprclicnd; keen 
to a proverb in all cxeroi.sc.s of wav and the 
chase, he .seldom traces elfccts to tlicir causc.s, 
or follows out action.s to their remote ro, suits. 
Though a clo.se observer of external nature, 
he no sooner ailoinpls to account for her phe- 
nomena than lie involves himself iu the meat 
ridiculous nb.sui'dilics; and quite content with 
tUoao puerilities, he has not the Iciist dc.rire to 
push his inquiries further. His curiosity, 
abuudiuitly active within its own narrow cir- 
cle, is dead to all things else; and to attempt 
rousing it from its torpor is but a bootless 
task. He seldom takes eugnisimec of general or 
abstract ideas; and his language has scarcely 
the power to express tliem, except through the 
medium of figures drawn from the external world, and often highly jiicturcsque 
imcl forcible. The absence of i-eflection makes him grossly improvident, and 
unfits him for pursuing any complicated schemo of war or policy. 

Some races of men seem niouklod in wax, soft find molting, at once pla.stic 
and feeble. Some mces, like .some metals, combine the greatest floxi))i]ity 
with the greatest stiength. But the Indian is hewn out of a rock. You can 
rarely change llio form wilhou t dostruelion of the subjstaucq. llacos of inlerior 
energy have possessed a power of expansion and assimilation to whicli ho is a 
.stranger; and it i.s this fixed and rigid quality which ha.s proved hi.s ruin. He 
will not learn the arts of civilisation, and he and his forest must perisli together. 
The stern, unchanging features of hi.s wind excite our admiration from their 
very immutability, and wc loolc with deep interest on tlio fate of tliis irro- 
clairnable son of the wilderness, the cliild who will not be weaned from the 
breast of Ids rugged mother. And our interest increases when wo discern 
iu the unhappy wanderer mingkal among his vices, the germs of heroic virtuo.s 
— a hand bountiful to bestow ns it is rapacious to seize, and even iu cxtrcme,9t 
famine, imparting its last morsel to a folIow-sulTcrcr; a lieart wldcli, strong 
in friendship as in hate, thinks it not too much to Jay down life for iks chosen 
comrade; a soul true to its own idea of honour, and btirjdng with anuuquoncli- 
able thirst for groatnoas and miiown. 

The imprisoned lion in the .showman’s cage differs not moro widely from 
tlic lord of the desert than the beggarly frcquoulcr of frontier garrisons and 
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dramshops differs from Uie proud denizen of the woods. It is in his native 
wilds alone that tho Indian must be seen and studied. 

If, from tho shades of rock and forest, the savage features should look too 
grimly forth, it is because the clouds of a tempestuous war have cast upon 
the picture their murky shadows and lurid fires,®^ 

TIlJilODOnE IlOOSEVfiLT ON INDIAN WATIPAIIB AND CEUBLTY* 

When tho whites first landed, the superiority and, above all, tho novelty 
of tl icir arms gave them a very great advantage. But the Indians soon became 
accustomed to the new-conicra’ weapons and style of warfare. By the time 
tlie JOnglish had consolidateil tlio Atlantic colonics under their rule, the Indiana 
ha<l bccomo what they have remained over since, the most formidable savage 
foes over encountcrod by colonists of European stock. 

Tlioir presence Jins ennsed the process of settlement to go on at unequal 
rates of speed in different places; the flood has been hemmed in nt one point, 
or has boon forced to (low round an island of native population at another. 
Had the Indians been as helpless n,s the native Australians wore, tlic con- 
tinent of North America would have lind nu allogotlier different history. It 
would not only have liccn sclllod far more rapidly, but also on very different 
liiKiH. Not only have tho rod men themselves kept back tho settlements, 
but they luvvo also had a vory great effect upon the outcome of the struggles 
botweon tho dilToront intrusive European peoples. Had the original inhabi- 
tants c)f the Mississippi vallo.y been as luunoimis and unwarlike ns the Aztecs, 
Soto would have repeated tho work of Cort(«, and wo would very possibly 
liavG boon barred out of tho greater portion of our present domain. Had 
it not been for their Indian allies, it would liavo been impossible for the Eroiich 
to prolong as they did their struggle with their much more numerous English 
neigh))()ura. 

Tim Indiana worn superb individual fighters, bcnulifully drilled in their 
own discipline; and they were favoured beyond measure by the nature of 
their ground, of which their whole system of warfare cna))lod tliem to take 
tho utmost possible benefit. Much has been written and sung of the advan- 
tages poHsnsfiod by tho mountaineer when striving in his own home against 
invaders from tho plains; but these advanlagosaro as nothing when weighed 
with thoHO winch make the warlike dweller in forcata uheonqucvable by men 
who liavo not bis training. A hardy soldior, accustomed only to war in the 
open, will liooome a good crag.sman in fewer weeks than it will take him years 
to learn to lie so much as a fair woodsman; for it is beyond all comparison 
more dlflioult to attain proficiency in woodcraft than in mountaineering. 

Tho Wyandots, and tho Algonqiiins who surrounded them, dwelt in a 
region of sunless, tangled forests; and all the wars wo waged for the possession 
of tho e.ouutvy between tho Alleghanios and tho Mksisaippi were carried on in 
the nnver-onding stretches of gloomy woodland. It was not an open forest, 
llio undeibrush grow, dense and rank, between the boles of the tall trees, 
making a cover so thick that it rvas in many places impenetrable, so thick 
that it iiowhoro gave a clmiico for human eye to see even so far as a bow 
could cany. No iior.se could ponetralo it save by following the game 
trails or paths chopiicd witli the axe, aiul a stranger venturing a hundred 
yauls from a beaten load would bo so holples!3ly lost that ho could not, except 
by tiio merest ciianco, even find his way bock to tho spot ho had just left, 

t* Roproclucotl l)y poTmlflelon. C’opyrJglil, 1889, by G. P, Piitnarn'e Sons.] 
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Hero and Ihoro it was brolceu by a rare hillside glade or by a meadow hi a 
stroam valley; but elsewhere a man might travel for weeks as if in a povpotiuil 
twilight, never once able to see the sun through the interlacing twigs that 
formed a dark canopy above his head. 

This dense forest was to the Indians a home in which they had lived from 
childhood, and ■where they wore ns much at ease as a farmer on his own aeivs. 
To their keen, eyes, trained for generations to more than a wild boast’s watch- 
fulness, the wilderness was an open book; nothing at rest or in motion escaped 
them. They had begun to track game as soon ns they could walk; a sci’ai)c 
on a tree trunk, a bniiscd leaf, a faint indentation of the soil, which the eye 
of no white man could sec all told them a tale as plainly as if it liad boon 
shouted in Ihotr cars.' With mocca.sincd foot they trod among brittle twigs, 
dried leaves, and dead branches ns silently as the cougar, and tlioy equalled 
the great wood-cat in slealtli and far surpossed it in cunning and ferooily. 
They could no more gel lost in the trackless wilderness tliaii a civilised man 
could gc t lost on a higliway. 

Moreover, no kniglit of the Middle Ages was so surely proieeto-d by hia 
armour as they wci'c by their skill in hiding; the wholo fomsL wa.s to tiro, 
wliilos one vast ambush, and to thorn a sure and evor-pmsent shield. J'lvory 
tree trimlc was a breastwork ready prepared for Irattle; every bush, ('.very 
moss-covered boulder, was a defence against assault, from behind which, 
themselves unseen, they watched with fierce derision the inovcmcnta of their 
clumsy while enemy, burking, skulking, travelling with noiselew rapidity, 
they left a trail that only a master iu woodcraft could follow, while, on the 
other hand, they could (log a white man’s footsteps rw a hoiiiul lains a fox. 
Their silence, their cunning awl stealth, them terrible prowess and merciless 
cruelty, makes it no figure of spcecli to call them the tigei’s of the humnn racts. 

Hnlike the southern Indians, the villages of tho norlhwostorn tribe.s wore 
usually far from the frontier. Tireless, aucl carole.ss of all liardship, they camo 
.silently out of unknown forests, rolilied and niurdored, and thou disaiipoaivd 
again into the fathomless depths of the woods. Half of the terror they eauved 
was duo to the extreme difliciiUy of following them, and tlio a/woliito iiuiiossi- 
bility of forecasting their attacks. Witlioufc warning, and unseen until tho 
moment they d(;alb tho death stroke, they emerged from the forest fa.stno.s.sf'K, 
tho horror tliey caused being hoigliloncd no less by the mystery that fihrniKkal 
tliem than by the dreadful nature of llicir ravages. Wrapped iu a iTimitl(S 
of tho unknown, appalling by tbeir craft, their ferocity, their fiendish cruelty, 
they seemed to the white .settler, s devils end not men; no one could say with 
certainty whence tliey came nor of what trilic they wore; and whm they hat I 
finished bheiv dreadful work they retired into a wikleinoss that closed over 
their trail as tho waves of tlio ocean close in tlio wako of a ship. 

Tliey wore trained to the use of arnus from their youth up, and war and 
hunting were their two cliiof occupations, the busine.s.s a.s well as the ploa.suro 
of their lives. They were not ns skilful ns tho while himiens with Iho rillo ’ 
— though more so than the average regular soldier — nor could tliey equal 

' To IWs (liiy tl\o wiM— wit U»o liivlt-ttwno— I wUmw voinnln uno(i«alloil its tuokovH. 1'1vi,n 
among tho oJd liiintorH not ono white in a luimlred can coino imar tlumi, In my oxl>orJom'o L 
}iavo known a vovy fow whiter who had Hpont all Ihoh* livoi* in tlm wildoriuna wlio (iqHullod lUu 
Indian avoiago ; hiifc I iiovor mot any white wlio caiiio ui) to tlio host Jiulian, But, lieraiiflo of 
thoir hot tor wliootirt^, tholi hotter iioivo, tho win I os of ton inako tho hot tor hujUoi'H. 

^ It i8 cnrioufi how to thiw day tho wild lucllaiiH rotiun tho baiiio traliH. I liavti nonn HU<1 
talcQu paifcin many nintolien hofcwoon frontioifanoii and tiui Hioux, Cimyoniioij, (B’osvoiitroH, aiiil 
MawdanSp luul tho IiuBanb wov<s hoaton in almost ovory ono, On tho otUor hand tho liuUaiiH 
will bland fatigiio, Imiigor, and prlvatioji hotter, but tlioy sooin moro HiiycoptlhJo to cold. 
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tlio frontiersman in feats of physical prowess, such as boxing and wrestling: 
but their superior endurance and the ease with which they stood fatigue and 
exposuro made amends lor this. A white might outrun them for eight or 
ton miles; but on a long journey they could tire out any man, and any boast 
except a wolf. Like most barbarians they wore fickle and inconstant, not to 
bo relied oJi for pushing througli a long campaign, and after a great victory 
apt to go off to their homes, because each man desired to secum his own plun- 
der and toll his own talc of glory. They arc often spoken of as undisciplined; 
but in reality their discipline in the battle itself was very high. They attacked, 
retreated, rallied, or rci»llcd a charge at the signal of command; and they 
were able to fight in open orcku- in thick covers without losing touch of each 
other — a feat that no hluropean roginicut was then able to perform. 

On their own ground they were far more forniidabla than the best European 
trooi)S. The British grenadiers throughout the eighteenth century showed 
themselves superior, in the actual shock of battle, to any infantry of con- 
Uncntivl ICuroixi; if they ever met an ovoi’-matoh, it was when pitted against 
the Hcotch Ilighlandoi’S. Yet both grenadier and Highlander, the heroes of 
Mindon, the heirs of the glory of Marlborough’.'i campaigns, as well as the 
sinewy soldmrs who shared in the charges of Prostonpans and Culloden, 
proved holplGH.s when led against the dark tribc-sracn of tlio forest. On the 
march they could not bo trusted thirty yards from the column without getting 
lost in the woods — the mountain training of the Highlanders apparently 
standing them in no stead wliatcvor — and wore only able to get around at 
all wlion convoyed by backwooclsmon. 

In fight they fared even woisc. TJie British regulars at Brwldock’s battle, 
and the Ilighlandcrs at Grant’s defeat a few years later, suffered the same fate. 
Both battles woi’c fair fights; iioithor was a surprise; yet the stubborn valour 
of the rod-coatod grona<Iior and the headlong courage of the killed Scot proved 
of less than no avail. Not only wore they utterly routed and destroyed in 
each case by an inferior force of Indians (the French taking little part in the 
conflict), but they were able to make no olicctivc resistance whatever; it is 
to this day doubtful whether those suporb_ regulars wore able, in the battles 
whore they were destroyed, to so much as kill one Indian for every hundred of 
their own men who foil. The provincials who wore with the regulars wore the 
only trooi)s who caused any loss to the foe; and this was true in but a less 
dogveo of Bouquet’s fight at Bushy Jlun. Hero Bouquet, by a clever strata- 
gem, gained the victory over an enemy inferior in numbers to himself; but 
only after a two days struggle in which ho suffered a fourfold greater loss 
th.'in he inflicted.’ 

When hemmed in so that they had no hope of cscai)e, the Indians fought 
to (he (letitli; I)ut when a way of retreat was open they would not stand 
cutl.ing like British, French, or American regulars, and so, though with a 
nearly p(iual force, would retire if they were suffering heavily, even if they 
wore causing their foes to suffer still more. This was not duo to lack of 
courage; it was their system, for they were few in nutnbei'B, and they did 
not lioliovo in losing tlicir men.* The Wyandota were exceptions to this 

' like fin miiny of Wa inwlcocaHors and KuccoRaota, gtaatly oxaggorated the num- 

Ik'th mid loss o( tLo Indians in llio IlghL Smitli, who dorived his Information hoth from Iho 
IndlaiiH itiKl from tho Awiorlcun rangors, statoH tlmt hut oiglitooii Indians were killed at Bushy 

* Most of tho idalns Indians fool In tlio samo way at in’oaonl. 1 was once hunting with, a 
Bioiix lialf-lnottd who llUistratod llio Iiullan view of Iho inatlor Ina ratliox strllcing way, saying: 

If tlioro woio a dozon of yon wlilto huntors and you found six or eight boars Jn a pruBh, and 
yoYi know yovi could go in and kill thorn aU» but tlmt lu tUo flght you would certaialy loao tlires 
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rule for wilh tlieiu it ms a point of honour not to yickl, and so they wore of 
all the ti-ibee the most dangerous in an actual pitched battled But inaldng 
the attack, as they usually did, with the expectation of success, all wero 
equally dangerous. If their foes were clustered together in a lunldlo they 
attacked them without hesitation, no matter what the difference in numbers, 
and shot them clown as if they had been elk or buffalo, they tlicinsclves 
being almost absolutely safe from harm, ns they flitted from cover to cover. 
It was this capftcitjr for hiding, or taking advantage of cover, that gave them 
tlicir great superiority; and it is because of this that the wood tribes wc'ro so 
much more formidable foes in actual bnttio tlian the honso Indians of the 
plains afterwards proved themselves. In dense woodland a body_ of regular 
eoldiera are almost os useless ogainat Indiana na they would bo if at night 
they htul to fight foes who coulcl see in the dark; it needs special and long- 

continued training to fit them in any degree 
for wood-fighting against such foes. Out on 
the plains pie white hunter’s skill ivith the 
rifle and Ina cool resolution give him an im- 
mense advantage; afowdotorminedmen can 
withstand a host of Indians in the open, al- 
though helpless if they moot thoin in thick 
cover: ancl our dofeaLs by the Hioiix and 
other plains tribes have generally taken the 
form of a small force lieing ovcrwlieliuod by 
a largo one, 

Not only wove the Indians very tevvible 
in battle but they wore cruel beyond tdl bo- 
liof in victory; and the gloomy annals of bor- 
der warfare are staiiioil with their darlu'St 
hues hocauso it was a war in wIucsU liolpless 
women and children fluffered the same hideous 
fate that so often befell their husbands and 
fathers. It was a war waged by savages 
A moqui S(juaw against aimed settlers, whose familie.s fol- 

lowed tliem into the wilderness. iSucli a war 
is inevitably bloody and cruel; but the inhuman love of cruelty for wuoU.y’s 
sake,* wliicli marks the red Indian above all other savJigcs, rendered Lliese wars 
more terrible than any others. For the hideous, nnnamablo, untliirilcnbie tor- 
tures practised by the rcil men on their captureil toes, and on their fo('H’ ten- 
der women and helple.s.s childi’on, wnrc such as we road of in no otluu' sti'iigglo, 
hai’illy even in the revolting pnge.s that lell the deeds of the In({iiisition. ft 
was inevilablo — indeed it was in many instiuieas pmpor — ■ that sueli deeds 
shoidd awake in iho breasts of the whites tlio griiiiineat, wildest spirit of re- 
venge and luitrcd. 

The history of the border wars, both in the ways they wero begun and in 

oT four inon yoursolvos, you would n*b go in, would 3'onV YouM wait until you al)otLm‘ 
clmnco, and could IcUl tliom without ho much rl'^k. Well, fudlana fool t)io hiiiuo way about 
ntlftcldng whltoH that you Would fool about attacking tlioso beam/' 

’ All fclio authorities from Smith «« to trniHflnn aro nnanlmons on this point, 

® Any ono who has over boon In an oncainpmout of wild Indiims, find han hjwt tlio nilsfor' 
tuno to witness tho dolipfhfc tho olilldroa take In torturinf? lUtln aulmal«> will admit that Uio 
Indian's lovo of oruolty for cruelty ’r salco cannot ])osHil>ly bo oxap^erutnd. 'I'Jio aro ho 

ti'alucd that wliQii old llioy ahall (lud their keeuent plensivve in iniUetinir paii\ In niuHt niipnl’- 
liiifj form, Among tbo moat brutal nhito bovdoToi'H a imu iroulcl bn iiistJuiily lynnlind u lio 
pi'fvetltiod on any croature tho heudvhh torUive which in an Indian camp ollhor aUxaots no 
no tie 0 at all, or olso oicitos inoroly laughter. 
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the ways they were waged, makea a long tale ai injuries inflicted, suffered, 
ftiul mercilessly revenged. It could not be otherwise when brutal, reckless, 
lawless borderers, despising all men not of their own colour, were thrown in 
contact with savages who c-slceraed cruelty and treachery aa the highest of 
virtues, and rapine and murder as the worthiest of pursuits. Moreover, it 
was sadly inovitablo that the law-abiding borderer as well as the white ruffian, 
the peaceful Indian as well ns the painted marauder, should bo plunged into 
the struggle to suffer the punishment that should only have fallen on their 
cvil-miiuled follows. 

Loolciitg back, it is easy to say that much of the wrongdoing could have 
boon prevented; but if avo examine the facts to find out the truth, not to 
wLablish a theory, wo are bound to admit that tho struggle was really one that 
could not possibly have been avoided. The sentimental historians speak as 
if the blame had been all euva, and the wrong all done to our foes, and as if it 
would have been po.sslblo by any exorcise oi wisdom to reconcile claims that 
Avoro in thoir very osscnco conflicting; but their utterances arc as shalloAv as 
they arc untruthful. 

Ilnless Avo Avoro willing that the Avliolc continent Avest of the Alleghanics 
sliould remain an unpeopled Avasln, the hunting-ground of savagc.s, Avar Avas 
inovitablo; an<l even had avo been Avilling, and had wo refrained from encroach- 
ing on tlio Indians* lands, tho Avar Avould have come ncvortliolcs.'s, for then 
tlie Ju(lian.s themselves Avould iiave encroached on ours. Undoubtedly Ave 
have Avroug(!(l many tribes; but equally umloubtedly our first defiiritc knowl- 
('dgo of mnny others has been derived from their unprovoked outrages upon our 
iwoplo. The, OhippewtAs [Ojibwaa], Ottawns, and Pottawottomics furnished 
uundrods of young Avarriora to the parties tliat devastated our frontiers genoro- 
tioufi before we ua ar^y way encroached upon or wvoiAged them. 

7'ho c.\:ccHso.s so often committed by tho avIuIos when, after many checks 
and failures, tlusy at last_ grasped victoj'y. arc causes for shame and regmb; 
yet it is only fair to keep in mind the terrible provocations they had endured. 
Morey, pitj^, magnanimity to tlio fallen, could not bo expected from tho 
frontiersiucii gathered together to Avar against an Indian tribe- Almost 
(ivery man of such a baiul hod bitter personal Avrongs to avenge. Ho Avaa 
not taking part in a Avar against a civilised foe; ho Avns fighting in. a contest 
Avlioro Avoinon and children suffered the fate of the strong men, and instead 
of cnUiusiiwm for his country’s (lag and a general national animosity towards 
its oiicmins, ho Avns actuated by a furious (iamo of hot anger, and was goadod 
on by AAAcuvories of Avhich merely to think Avas madness. His fricuda had been 
troachorou,sly slain Avhilo on messages of peace; hia house had boon burned, 
his cattle driven oft, niid all he had in tho world destroyed before he kneAV 
that war existed and Avlicn ho felt quite guiltless of all offence; his sAvoctheart 
or wife had Imcn carried off, ravished, and Avas at tho moment the slave and 
conoubino of some dirty and brutal Indian Avarrlor; his son, the stay of liis 
house, had been burned at tho stake with torments too horrible to mention*; 
his sister; Avhen ransomed and returned to him, had told of the weary journey 
through the woods, when she carried around her nock as a horrible necklace 

' 'I'ho oxiirossloii "too hoirllilo to mention to bo talcon lltorally^, not flgiiratWely. It 
np])lioa oqiially to tlio fivto Hint bus bo/tillon ovory white man or woman who has fallen Into the 
power of hoaUlo plains Indians during the last ten or fifteen years [from 1880.] The no-Uire 
of tho Avlld IiuUnn has not chnnood. Not ono man In a IninaTod, nnd not n single woman, 
oflcspoa tonneiUs whish s olvlllsodtnan cannot look anothor In the fneo nud so much ns aponic 
of. Iinpalomont on charred slakes, ilngoT-nnlls split olf backwards, IlDger-jolnts chewed ofh 
oyoH l)UTno(l out — those torturos can bo monlioiied, but there are others equally normal and 
ciifitomary which cannot oven bo hlntod at, especially when women are the victims, 
ir. w, — voi., xxij. 3M 
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the bloody scalps of hor husband and children; scared into hia eycbnlla, into 
his very brain, he boro ever Avith him, waking or sleeping the sight of the 
skinned, mutilated, hideous body of the baby wio had just grown old enough 
to recognise him and to crow and laugh when taken in hia arms. 

Such incidents as these were not cxceiAional; one or more, and often 
all of them, were the invariable attendants of every one of the countless Iiuliaii 
im'oads that took place during the long generations of fore, at warfare. It 
was small wonder that men who had thus lost everything should sometimes 
bn fairly crazed by their wrongs. Again and again on the frontier wo hear 
of some such unfortunate who has devoted all the roraaiiider of his wretched 
life to the QUG object of taking vengeance on the whole race of the who 
had _ darkcnefl his days forever. Too often the stptaws and pappooses fell 
victims of tlio vengeance that shoidcl have come only on the warriors; for 
the whites regarded their foes as beasts rather than men, and knew that the 
squaws were more cruel than others in torturing the prisoner, and that the 
very chiUlren took their full part therein, being hold up by tucir fathers to 
tomahawk tho dying victims at the stake, 

Tluis it is tliat tlicre arc so many dark and bloody page.s in the book {)f 
border warfare, that grim and iron-bound volume, wherein we read how our 
forefathers won tlic wide limds tliat wo inherit, it ooutniiiB many a tale of 
fierce licmisin and adventuvoua ambition, of the daring and resolute courage of 
men and the patient endurance of W'omcn; it show."? us a stern race of freemen 
who toiled liaid, endured greatly, and fronted advemity bravely, who prizcil 
strengtli and courage ancl good faith, whose wives worn chusLo, wlio wore 
generous and loyal to their friends. But it shows us also how tliey si)uraed 
at restraint and fretted under it, how they would brook no wrong to tliom- 
selvos, and yet too often inflicted VTong on others; their feats of torriblo 
prowess are inlcrspemcd with deeds of the foulest and most wanton aggression, 
the darkest treachery, tho most revolting criiolly; and though wo meet witli 
plenty of the rough, strong coarse virtues, wo see but little of such qualities 
a.s mercy for the fallen, the weak, and the helpless, or pity for a gallant and 
vanquished foc.6 




CHAPTER IV 
TUl'l PIRST COLONIES 

Tfc wan MojiftiKlois who cruftliod French Protostniitism in America. To plant 
rcll^loiiH fi'cedoin on this wostoru soil waa not tlio inlBsloii of FmucG, It wnH 
for linr to rear in iifnllinru forcstn tho banner of absolutism and of Roiuo; 

\vliilo ainon^ iho rcJcltH (^f hrin^saohnsoth, Fn^limcl and Calvin fronted her In 
do/jr^’(Ml oppoHJtion. TiOnp; boforo tlio ico- crusted pi nos of Plymouth had 
llHtound to U\o jiHivlmody of tho Puvltauj tho soUtvules of ^ve^4toyn Now 

York and tbo stoni wildovnosH of Lake Ilurnn were Iroddon by tho iron heel 
of tho Holdlor find tho wandallod foot of tlio Fi'ftnclHcaii friar, Franco wae tho 
Iruu ploneicr of llio Great Went M'hoy who bore the lloiir-clo-lis woi'o nUvay^fl 
in tho van, piitiniU, darinflf, IndotnUahio. And foremost on this bright roil of 
forest ohlvalry ataadR tho half forgolton naino of Snmuol do Champlain. — 

FlltNCIH PAUKMAN.^' 

I'l' luw fiooinod cU'arosL and moat logical to trace the story of American 
dis(Jovoi'y from tlio bogiiiniijg to iho end, and to descrilro tlie natives by whom 
tho laud was ijmHnupiod, boforo talcing up tho process of coloiiisaliou. Bui 
it must not l)f! concluded that tlio colonists waited patiently until the dis- 
coverers had, by long groping, made out definitely tho shape of ihc mysterious 
now world, On tlio contrary the colonists trod acalously on the very heels 
of tlio exiiloreis; often the two claascs were combined in one expedition. 

'I’lie first colonies, as wo have seen, were those planted by the Norsemen 
in Greenland. They liave disappeared as completely as some of the later 
efforts — (.hat whid'i Raleigh planted on Roanoke Island, for example, and 
wliicli was swallowed into oblivion as into a quicksand. The mistakes of tho 
early colonists were as niuiiorous as their excesses. For both they ollen 
iimdo. the atonement of vast harclalilp and death. Gold was, as ever, the first 
cry, and it rolled iii> its usual .security of murder and crime. Agriculture, as 
always, wn.s dosiiised at first, and Ihon became the chief reliance, the true 
mine of wealth. In the beginning, the colonists fought with nature, and the 
natives, and then they fell upon one another. Then they banded together to 
figlit their mother countries, and we behold tho thirteen colonics at war with 
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France, then ivith England; the South and Central Americans and the Island 
peoples shaking off the yokes of Spain and of France, and the great empire of 
Brazil overawing the mo Llier monarchy of Portugal, Finall}^, wo shall ,soo 
the descendants of the colonists issuing a new bull of demarcation, called the 
Monroe Doctrine, and forbidding the European countries that settled the 
New World, to interfere further in its destinies or to hope for any future 
accession. 

In the colonisation of America religion appears everywhere, now as the 
inspiration of unbouuded heroism, endurance, and justice, now as the tech- 
nical excuse for unlimited duplicity, ravage, and murder. It was “for the 
good of the Catholic cause “ that Columbus and others advocated the enslaving 
and slaughter of the heathen; it was “for the good of the Catholic cause ' 
that TjUS Casas advocated UboT(.y, gentleness, and the importance of setting 
the unconverted a good example. It was “for the sake of Calvinism” that 
Do Gonrgues hanged the Spaniards loft by Menondea. It was religious example 
that led the Puritans to forsake Eiighind for Holland, Ihen Holland for 
America, and in the now lioinc of religious liberty, to banish iliasenters and to 
inflict hoathonish cruelties upon the Quakers who had left the sumo country 
for the .same religious liberty. It was religion that warmed them in the bleak 
wilderness; and upheld them through iicstilcncc, starvation, and the droad 
of the stealthy and ghostly Indian enemy. 

Of almost equal sustaining and en.spiriling power has been the lust for 
wealth. Ill the creed of the early oxplorcin God and gold were closely bvack- 
oted, No pilgrimage for a religious oiid ha.s ever boon more suixirbly achieved 
in the face of greater liard.sliips than the march of Coronado; yot lie frankly 
hunted only the seven golden cities of Cibola. 

Ill the exploration of America, gold and the siiicc.^ of India were the 
wills-o’-thc-wisp that drew the unwilling victim through mar.sh and thicket 
and morass. The Bpanish and the English made gold their linsl ambition. 
Consequently there was little but failure for their first efforts. The glory of 
the first sucec.s3ful, as of the first well-intentioned, coloni.sation belongs to the 
French, both Huguenot and Catbolic. They had theh f(uliire.s as well as the 
others, but they came to cultivate and invest, to found a homo, Tliey treated 
tlio Indian neither with the morcilcssncss nor the coudosconaion of the Hjiau- 
iards and the English. _ Tlie French and the Indians in general lived very 
amicably together, and inlormarriago was the common thing, I n consoi luence 
the French ivcre the first to reach a wiodws vivendi, and easily made the Indian.s 
allies in tlioir contests with the Englisli. Yet by the irony of history, Id-enoh 
iiastilutions have had far loss influence in tho New World than either English, 
or Spanish, or oven Dutch. 

This chapter, devoted to early oxpcrimenls in colonisation, shows how 
untrustworthy Is ground that tho prophet must always staml on unless he 
waits till after the event; for it shows the English and the Spanish failing and 
the French succeeding dramatically with picturesquo ease, Before taking up 
those colonics let us ^ance at tho nature of the territory they sought to make 
their own.“ 

E. a. TIIWAITES’ ON TUB PHYSICAL CHABACrjillUSTlCS OK NOETII AMERICA 

North America could not, in a primitive .stage of the mechanic arts, have 
been developed by colonisation on any considerable .scale from fho wcsl, 


[' Boproclucod Ly iiormission. Copyright, 1807, hy Jjoiigmans, arcoti, * Co.] 
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except in the face of diffioultica almost insuperable. The Pacific coast of the 
country i.s clangorous to approach; steep precipices frequently come down to 
the shore, and tho laud everywhere rises rapidly from the sea, until not far 
inland the broad and mighty wall of the Cordilleran mountain system extends 
from north to south. That formidable banner was not scaled by civilised 
men until inodorn timc.s, when European settlement had already reached tho 
Mi.ssissi])pi from the east, and science had stepped in to assist the explorers. 
AtSan Diego and SanEranciseoare the only natural harbours, although Puget 
youud can be entered from tlic extreme north, and skilful improvements have 
ill our day niaclc a good harbour at the mouth of Columbia river. The rivers 
of tho Pacific slope for tho most part come noisily tumbling down to the sea 
over great cliffs and through deep chasms, and cannot be utilised for progress 
far into tho interior. 

The Atlantic seaboard, upon the other hand, is broad and inviting. The 
Appalachian range lies for the mo.sl part nearly a liunclved milc.s inland. The 
gently sloping coast abounds in inclentations — safe harbours and generous 
land-locked bays, into which How uimierous rivers of considerable breadth and 
depth, by means of which tho liuid can be explored for long distances from 
tid(i-waicr. I3y ascending the yt. Lawrence and tho chain of the Great Lnkc,g, 
tho inloriov of tho continent is readily readied. Dragging hi.s craft over any 
one of a half-do/.c‘n easy portages in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, or Ohio, the 
ennoo traveller can emerge into the Mississippi basin, by moans of whose far- 
stvolcliing waters ho is enabled to explore the heart of tho New World, from 
tlio Allegnanics to the Hookies, from tlie Groat Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 
A earryiiig trail, at tlie hoadwatem of the Missouri, will lead him over to tribu- 
liirioa of tlu) Columbia, whereby he gains access to tho Pacific slope; while by 
anothor portage of a few inilos in length, from Pigeon river to llainy river, he 
is given command of tho vast basin of Hudson Bay — a labyrinth of water- 
ways extoiuling northward to the Arctic Ocean, and connected by still other 
portages with tho Pacifio, The tiudsou river and lakes George and Cham- 
ilain form a natural liigliway from tho Bl. Lawrence southward to the ocean. 
Ay tho Mohawk and a short carry iug-placo, the Hudson was from early times 
coimecUal with the Groat Lakes. Tho l^oloraac, the Susquehanna, the Roo- 
noko, and otlicr soulliorn rivers can bo traced northwestward to their sources 
in tliO mountains; and hard by arc the headwaters of west-flowing feeders of 
the Mississippi. Tlie Appalachian mountains run for tho most part in parallel 
ridg(!S northeast and soutliwcsl; and their valley system, opening out tlirough 
tlio CumborJaiuI gap upon tho Kentucky prairies and tlic valleys of the Ohio 
basin, also adords a comparatively easy highway from tho Atlantio sea coast 
to tlio inlinior. 

Thus with tho entrance of North America facing tho cast, and with Europe 
lying but Jittlo more than one half the distance from Boston that Asia lies from 
Ban Franciseo, it was in tlio order of things that from the east should have 
eomo tlio pooplo who were to settle and civilise the New World. Colonists 
could on this side of llio contiuenl found now comraomvoaUhs, yet at the same 
lime easily maintain their comicction with the fatlicrland. Tlie march of 
Aryan ('migration has ever been on linos little diverging from due cast or 
west, It is fortunate that the geographical conditions of North America were 
such as to make lior an inviting fiwd for the further migration of the race. 

The Atlantic border may be considered as the tlivcehold of the continent. 
It wa.s among its donso, gloomy forests of hard wood and pine that European 
nations planted their colonies; here those colonies grew into states, which were 
tho micleiis of the American Union, Tlie Ajipalachians arc not high enough 
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seriously to affect the climate or landscape of the region. Their flanks slope 
gradually down to the sea, furrowed by rivers which from the first gave ehar- 
acter to the colonics. In Now England, where there is an abundance of good 
harbours, the const is narroiv and the streams are short anil rajiid, with 
stretches of navigahle water between the ivalcrfiills which turn the wheels of 
industry for a busy, iiigenions, and thrifty people. The long, bi’oad rivers of 
the south, flowing lazily through a wide base-plain, the coast of which fur- 
nishes but little safe anchorage, served as avenues of traflio for the largi', 
isolated colonial estates strung along their [mnks; the autocratic planters tak- 
ing pleasure in having ports of entry at their doors. The Hudson and the 
Potomac lead far inland — paths to the waterways of the interior — ami 
(lividc the Atlantic slope into three grand natural divisions, the Neiv Englaiid, 
the Middle, and the Southern, in which grow up distinct groujis of colonie.s, 
having iiuile a different origin, and for a thno but few iuUn't'slH in common, 
Tire Aijpalncluau mountains and their foot-hills abound in many pltutes in 
iron and coal; works for the smelting of the former were erected near James- 
town, Virginia, as early a.s 1620, and early in Ihi) cightoenlli cmitury the 
industry began to be of considerable importance in parts of Now I'liighmd, 
New York, and Now Jersey ; but the mining of aiithraeile coal was not com- 
meueed until 1820. Tlio soil of the Atlantic j^ordcr varies greatly, 1 icing much 
less fertile in the north than in the south; but nearly evorywhin'c. it yields 
good returns for a proper oxpeuditum of labour. Tlui climate is Kuhject to 
frequent and oxtrorae changes. At about 80° latitude tlio mean Iciniieraluro 
is similar to that on the opposite side of the AtlaiiLio; but further north the 
American climate, owing to the divergence of the Gulf Btrcnm and Iho inlluoniK' 
of the gicat eontinont to the west, Ls much colder than at e()rro.sponding points 
in Europe. The rainfall along the coast is everywhere sullieiont. 

Beyond the Appalachian mountain wall, the once heavily forested land 
dips gently to the Mississippi; thou the land risas again, in 'a long, treele.ss 
swell, up to the foot of the giant and picturcsiiiie Cordilleras, d'lie isotheriniil 
linos ill this groat central basin are nearly identical with those of the Allantie 
coast. The soil east of the l()5th meridian west from (heonwirli is generally 
rioh, soinetiraes extremely fertile; and it is now agreed that nearly all the va.st 
arid plains to the west of that meridian, formerly set down ns (Uiserl, need 
only irrigation to blossom tus the rose. 'I'lio Paeifie slope, luirrow and ahruiit, 
abounds in fertile, pent-up valleys, with some of the Ihuist seeiKiry on tlu! 
continent and a eliniale evorywhoro nearly equal at the same ohivatlnn; llu' 
isothorinal linos here run north and south, the lofty luountuin range malmially 
iuflucnciug both climate and vegetation.^ 

There is no fairer land for the building of a grout nation, d’ho region 
occupied by the United Slaliw is particularly availalilo for such a ])urj)(),se. J t 
offers a wide range of diversity in climate and prodiieUs, yet is truvor.sed by 
noble rivere which intiniatoly connect llie north witli the south, and have lieen 
made to bind the cast with the west. It posso.sse.s in the Missi.asippi luisin vnsl, 
plains unsurpassed for health, fertility, and the cap.acity to supiKU’t an enor- 
mous population, yet easily defended; for tlu; groat outlying mountain range's, 
while readily penetrated by bands of adventurous iiioiiei'rs, and though 
climbed by railway trains, might easily he imido serious ohslaclos to invading 
anuies._ The natural resources of North America aie apparently exluiuslkrss; 
the United States commands nearly every North Aiueriean siuvport on both 
ocoan.s, and wiUial is so isolated that Ihero appeaJ^ to he no neeiwily I'm' 
"entangling allianecs” with transatlantic i)owers. The, United KUdes si'eins 
permitted by nature to Avork out her own destiny vinliamporcd by foreign 
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influence, secure in her position, rich in capabilities. Her land is doubtless 
destined to become the greatest stronghold of the Aryan race.c 

n. n. nANGiioi.'T* on Spanish administration: the repartimiento system 

■VVo hav(i .seen how it had been first of all agreed that Columbus should be 
sol(i ruler, under the crown, of such lands and seas as he might discover for 
Bpain. Wc have seen how, under that rule, disruption and rebellion followed 
at the hooLs of niisinanagerncnt, until the restless colonists made Espanola 
[Hispaniola] an ang-usharttm hisula to the worthy admiral, and until their 
majesties thought they saw in it decent excuse for talcing the reins from the 
Genoese, and supplanting him by agents of tlioir own choosing. 

Tlie first of ihoso agents was Juan Agundo, who was merely a commis- 
sioner of iiKiuiry. With him, it will be remembered, Columbus returned to 
Spain after his .second voyage, leaving his brother Bartholomew in command. 
The admiral was iiormittcd to try again; but on reaching the seat of his gov- 
(U'lunent Iiu wa.s imablo to quiet the disturbances which had increased during 
Ids ab.sence. Rohollion had almost reached the dignity of revolution, After 
another fair trial Columbus wa.s obliged to give it up, and to see himself dis- 
placed by a person far womo than himself. I’orhaps It is true that a knave 
was hotter for the ollicc tlian an lioncst man. 

Not that Francisco do Bobadilla may be lawfully accused of dishonesty, 
the Hovoreigns seemed competent to take care of themselves where their rev- 
enue was eoneorned. And yet lie was certainly influenced in his conduct by 
no sense of right or of humanity, lie was popular for a lime with the colonists 
because he was lilcc them, and because he reduced the royal share of tlie pro- 
duct of the iniiios from a third to an eleventh, and permitted the dissolute to 
idle their time and illtroal the natives; and because ho released those whom 
the aclrnlral had imprisoned, and compelled Columbus to pay his debts, for 
wliieh last-nicntioned meaHuroa wc have no fault to find with him, 

'^riie enchaining of the illustrious iliacovcrcr by an infamous agent, and for 
no (srimo, excited miivcraal diaguab throughout Christendom; and yet their 
majc'sties s(!eine(l in no hnslo to doposo him; for it was not until the 3rd of 
iS[!ptoml)or, 1501, in answer to the persistent remonstrances of Columbus that 
a change wn.s made, and the governmont given to Nicolas do Ovnndo. 

Ample insli-uctions, both written and verbal, were given him before sailing. 
Tlu! natives sliould bo converted, but their bodies should not be enslaved or 
inhumanly treated. They must pay tribute, and gather ^old, but for the 
latter th(;y slundd b('. paid wages, Neillior Jew.? nor Moors might go to the In- 
(iifi>s, hub negro slaves, I)orn into the passession of Christians, were to be 
pi'.riuitled iiassuge. Columbus might always keep there an ngeiit to collect 
his (lues, and ho was to he treated with consideration. The idle and profligate 
Avere to ho letiivned to Hpain. Except the provinces given to Ojeda and 
Pinzoii, Ovando's jurisdiction was made to extend over all the Indies, that is 
to say, over all the Now World dominions of Spain, islands and firm land, with 
tlio capital at Santo Domingo, and .subordinate or municipal governments in 
tlie more important looalities. 

There! were no lass than thirty ships and twenty-five hundred persons com- 
jirising tlio oxiiodltion. ^ Tlioro ivero seventy-three rcspoctablo married women, 
wlvo had come witli their liu.sban(ls and children, and who were to salt society 
at their .several points of distribution. It was evident as the new governor 
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entered lug capital, elegantly attired, with a bodyguard of eixty-two foot 
soldiers andtcix hoi-gemen, and a largo and brilliant retinue, that the eolonisa- 
tion of the New World Imd now been nssiuned in earnest by the sovereigns of 
Spain. Nor was Ovando (lisi)osod to be dilatory in liis duty. He at once 
announced tlio I'esidencia^ of Bobadilla, and put Roldan, cidovaut rebel, and 
later chief judge, under arrest. He_ built inllispauiola several towns to which 
arms anti other privileges were given, founded a liospital, reinovod Saiho 
Domingo to a more hcalBiful site on the other side of the river, and established 
a colony at Puerto tie Plata, on the north side of Hispaniola, near Isabella. 

Distant eight leagues froni Simto Domingo_ wore the minos wlicrc the 
twenty-five hundred thought immediately to enrich thcrnsolvoH. For several 
days after landing the road was alive with eager gold hunters drawn Irom .all 
classes of the community; cavalier, hitlalgo, and labourer, pric.st anti artisan, 
honest men and villains, whose cupidity had boon iired by the display of 
precious metal lately gathered, and who were now luirryip^ forward with 
hard breath and anxious eyes under their bundle of ncco.ssitios. But there 
was no happy fortuno in store for these iicw-comoi'S. The story tlioii now 
has been oft repeated since: expecting to fill thoir sacks quickly and with 
case, and finding that a very little gold was to bo obtained oidy by yc'ry groat 
labour, they wore .soon on their way back to the city, wlicvo many of tlniin fell 
into poverty, half of them dying of fever. 

Poor fools! they did not know; their countrymen, tliose that were kift 
from former attempts, did not loll them, though UolcUui’s uuni, BoiuuUUa’s 
men, knew well enough, and in truth the remnant of Uvnudo’s men W(‘ro not 
slow to learn, that the wise man, tlu*. wise aiul villainous man from tinaiu, tlid 
not work or die for gold, or for anything else, when thoi’c wore imbclievcrs 
that might be pricked to it by the mvovd. 

Duvinc this earliest period of Spanish domination in America, under suc- 
cessive viceroys and subordinate rulers, by far the most important matter 
which arose for consideration or action was the ii'catnient of the aborigine-s. 

Tire sovereigns of Spain now found themselves called upon to rule two 
races in the Now Worhl, the wliitc and the red. It was natural and right that 
Spaniards flhoiikl bo masters in America. Their claim wan twofold; as dis- 
coverers, and ns propagandists. But in just what category to place', the red 
man was a que.stion almost as puzzling ns to toll who ho was, and wlienco h(^ 
camc,^ Several times the doctors sat to dotennine Avhethor ho had a soul, or 
a semi-soul, and whether the liquid so freely let hy the conquerons wn.s bi'ute 
blood, or of as Iiigli pmof as that which Christ shed on Calvary. The savages 
were to be governed, of course; but how, as .subjects or a.s slaves? Ookiinlnis 
was strongly in favour of Indian slavery. Ho hud participated in the Portu- 
guese slave trade, and had found it profitable. Spaiuarits onslavwl infidels, 
and why not heathens? Mahometans enslaved Olu'istiana, and Christiuns 
Mahometans. Likewise Christians enslaved Christians, white ns well as lilack, 
though it began to be questioned in Spain whether it was quite pioper to en- 
slave white Christians. 

The negro slave trade was at this time comparatively a new thing, It 

' Rcsidoncia >viib thft oxaralmUou or Recount takou of tlio ottlcial rgIh of iiu oKocutivo 
judicial oillcoi'» during tho term of 1i1h rosltlonco witliiii the provlnco of hid JuriHiUdUon, ami 
wlillo la tUo exoiciao of tlio fuiictloiiB of his olllco. Thid wufl duno Rt tlio oxpimtlon of tlio tiinu 
of oll\co, Or nt stated porlodB, or in cuso of malofoaflaiiro nt niiy tlmo. Tho porHon maklnjif tlio 
oiamliiatiou was npijointod by tlio lung, or hi Now World nifiiirH hy tho Uimojo ih Indias, 
or hy n viceroy, Rud waa called 3fl residewia. BcjCoto tU\d \vi(lvii\ iv glvou Unvc, 

any one might appear luid iiinko complaint, and olTop ovicloiico ngiupat tlio roll ring or Bunpondud 
olflclnh who might rofnto mid robut as in mt ortlinni’y trlbiiniil. 
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wiva one of flic proximate results of fifteenth century maritime discovery. 

le r 01 Uigiiese wore foremost in it, organising for the purpose a company at 
Lagos, and a factory at Arguin, about the middle of the century. Prince 
Ilonry receiving his hfth. Europe, however, offered no profitable field for 
Alricau slave lalioiir, and but for the discovery of America the traffic probably 
nevor would Jiavo a8sumod largo proportions. Public sontiment was not in 
those days aveme to slavery, particularly to the enslavement of the children 
of flam. And yet ncitlicr Isabella nor Ferdinand was at all disposed in regard 
^ c New World possessions, to follow the example of Portugal on the coast 
or Alrica. 1 hoy did not want these creatures in Spain, they had no use for 
tliom. In regard to the ancient custom of enslaving prisoner.^ of war, par- 
tuailarly tlie detostod and chronically hostile Moors, it was different. This 
New World had been given them for a higher purpose. Its natives were not 
tlio eiuiiiiK'S of Spain; they were innocent of any offence against Spain. It 
was better, it was more glorions, there was higher and surer reward in it, to 
UirisLiiunso than to cn-sliive. This the clergy constantly urged; so that in 
opaiii the jiasaion for propagaiulisiu was greater than the passion for enslaving. 

^ Meanwhile Coluuiluia lauuched boldly forth in the okl way, not only mak- 
ing slaves ()1 cannibals Init of prisoners of war; and whenever slaves were 
needl'd, a protonco for war was not long wanting. Thereupon, with another 
shipment, tlie admiral grows jubilant, and sweava by the holy Trinity that he 
can send to iSpain as many s]nvc.s as can bo sold, four thousand if necessary 
and entom upon tlus detaiis of capture, carriage, sale, and return cargoes of 
goods, with all the onthusia.sm of a sometime profitable experience in the 
business, hhirlher tlian this ho permits enforced labour whore thore had been 
failure to pay tribui(5, and liiially gives to every one who comes an Indian for a 
slave. 

Tlien the uiouivrchB wore, angry. “What authority from me has the admi- 
ral to give to any one my vassals I" exclaimed the queen. All who had thus 
been stolon from homo and country, among whom were pregnant women and 
babes newly born, wore ordered to be returned. And from that moment the 
sovereigns of fcjpain were the friends of tlie Indiana. Not Isabella alone, but 
Ferdinand, Charles, and Philip, and their successors for two lumdred years, 
with scarcely an exceptional instance, stood manfully for the rights of tho 
savages — always subordinate uud dotorininntcly inlerpositig their royal 
authority between the iiersistcnt wrong-iloing of thoir Spaniali subjects, and 
tlKiir del'(!iU!('l('Hs subjects of the Now World. Likewise tho Catholic church is 
cuUtlcd to the. highest praise for her inHueiicc in the direction of hiimaiiityj 
and for tlio unwearied (‘fforts of her miiiisloi's in guarding from cruelty and 
inju.stico these poor creatures, Hero and there wc shall fincl a priest so fired 
by his faniiticiaiu ns to outdo a Fimvro in bloody-mindcdncss, and wc shall 
find eJiurch men uiul church measures standing in the way of truth, liberty, 
intclligeuco; but tliough Spanish priests, like the Spanish adventurers, carried 
away by iiassion or a spirit of proselylism, committed much folly and un- 
rigliteousncss, they also did great good. 

After tlio first invasions, in various quarters, aggressive warfare on the 
natives^ oven on obdurate lieathen nations, was prohimted. In the extension 
of donunion tlint followed, the very word "conquest'’ was forbidden to bo 
(unployed, even though it were a conquest gained by fighting, and the milder 
term "pacification” was substituted, Likewise, after the first great land 
robliories had been committed, side by side witli the minor seizures was in 
pi’uctice tho regulation that enough of tho ancient territory slioiild be left 
each native community to support it comfortably in a fixed residence, Such 
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were the wishes of crowu aiul clergy; for which boUi strove stoiulily thougli 
unsuccessfully until the object of tlieir ,solicilu(.lo ciuiubled into ourLli. 

For the soldier, the sailor, the cavalior, the vngaboiul, the governor, and 
nil their subordinates and nssociutes, all the New Workl rabbit! from viceroy 
to menial willed it othervvis(\ However onnil])otj!ut in idpiiin, there were 
some things in America that the sovereigns and tlieir ooiifessoi’s could not do. 
They could not control the bad paasions of their subjucts when btiyond the 
reach of rope and dungeon, Tlie fact is that for every outrage by a subject 
in the far away Indies, there were ten, each of inagnitiKle tiinfold for evil, 
committed hy the sovereigns in Spain; so tliat it was by no moaiw wonderful 
that the Spaniards determined here to praoliso a little licndishiu'ss for their 
own gratification, even though their preceptors did oiijioso wiekcchioss which 
by reason of their absence they themselves could not enjoy. 

'I'hougli the nionai’chs protested earnestly, honestly, and at the length of 
ecntnrios, their subjects went their way and executed their will with the 
natives. Wero we to tell a tenth of the atrocities perpetrated by Christian 
civilisation on the natives of Americia, wo could tell iiolliing ('ls(!._ '^Ihc cata- 
logue of European crime, >Spnnisli, hhiglish, Prench, is as long as it is revolting. 

Passing the crimes of Columbus and Bobiulilla, the sins of the two being, 
for biographical effect, usually placed upon tho latter, let us look at the con- 
duct of Ovaiido who, as Hpiuiisli [irovinciul riihii’S wont in tlioso ilays, was 
an average man. Tie ruled with vigour; and as if to offset his strict (Iculiiigs 
wifcli offending Spaniards, unoneiuling jiidians wtiri! treated with treachery 
and merciless brutality. Bumour roacdiiiig him that Anaciiona, ciueen of 
Jaragua, meditated revolt, he nuiiched thither at tlio head of two huudrcil 
foot soldiers and seventy hoi'somcii. The (picon came out to meet him, and 
escorted him with music anil dancing to tho groat bauquoling hall, and onlor- 
tained him there for several days. Still assured by evil tongues that his lioshvss 
intended troacliory, lie determined to forestall lier. On a tSunday afti'rnoon, 
while a tilting match was in progroas, Ovaiulo gave the signal. lie raised liis 
liand and touched his AlciuiLara cross — a biulge of honour it was calk'd, 
which, had it been roal, should have shvi veiled the hand that for such a purpose 
touched it. On tho insLant Anacaona and hor cncujucit woro seized and n mock 
trial given them; after wliich tbc! (pioi'u was liangod, tlie caeiiiues tortured 
and burnofl, and tlio people of tho province, men, women, and children ruth- 
lessly ami iudiscriininatoly butchered. 'J'hoso who I'scaiaxl the massacre were 
afterwards ciialaveil. For intelligence, grace, and lieauty AniUMuma was the, 
Isabella of the Indies, and there was no valid proof tliut she meditated tlu! 
slightest injury to the Spaniards. 

The natives of Siiona and Iligucy, in revenge for the death of a (diief Lorn 
in piocas by a Spanisli bloodhound, rose to arm.s, and slew a boat's crew of 
eight Spaniards. Jiinu do Esquivel with four huiulrcd mou wa,s scut ngaiust 
them and tlic usual indiserhninaU! hanging and biirniiig followisd. Jt is 
slated that over six hundred were slaughtered at one time in one house. A 
]ioace was coiiquomd, a fort built j fresh outrngc.s provokml iv firsli outhniak; 
and tho horrors of the cxtorminalion that followed Las Casas coiifcs-siid him- 
self unable to describe. A passion arose for mutilation, and for [irolonging 
agony by new invenlions for reliiiing cruelty. And the Irony of Christianity 
was reached when thivleon men wero haugeil side by side in honour of Christ 
and his apostles. Colubaiio, the hist of tho live nativi! kings of 1 fisiiai liola, was 
taken to Banto Domingo, and hanged by order of Ovando. In lligiiey wtire 
Lhenjormed two sotUemonUs, Salvaloon and tSiinia Cruz. 

To take the places in the Spaiiisli servuio of tho Indians thus sliiia in 
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Iliftpaniola, forty thousand natives of the Lueayas Islands were enticed thither 
upon tho pretext of the captors that they were the Indians’ dead ancestors 
conic from heaven to take their loved ones bock with tlicm. Hispaniola was 
indeed their shortest way to heaven, though not tho way they had been led to 
suppose. Wlion tidings of Ovan(lo’.s doings reached Spain, notably of his 
treatment of Anaciiona, (iuecn Isabella was on her death bed; but raising her- 
self as best she was able, she exclaimed to the president of the council, “I will 
liavo you take of him such a residencia as was never taken.” 

Tho colonists clamoured, and tho crown was at a loss what to do. In her 
dilemma tlu're is no wonder the queiin appeared to equivocate; but when in 
Di'ceinber, 1508, aho pormitLod Ovando to use force in bringing the natives to 
a sense of their duty, tliongh they must be paid fair wages and made to work 
"a-s free persons, for so they arc,” she committed a fatal error. The least 
latitude was sure to bo abused. Umlev royal permission of 150J, a few negro 
slaves from time to time wore taken to the Indies. Las Casas urged the 
extcMision of this trallic in order to save the Indians. Ovando complained 
tliat tho juigroes lied and hi(l iliemselves among the nntive.s, over whom they 
exiirciscul an unwholesome iiilhience; ncverthel(!ss in Scplcmbor, 1605, we 
liiid the king sending over more African .slaves to Avork in the mines, this lime 
about one hundred. hVoin 1517, when importations from the Portuguese 
(•stablishmonls on tho (Uiluoa coast wore autlioiised by Charles V, the traffic 
iiKiixuiw'd, and under tho J'lnglish, purtieulaiiy, assumed enormous inoportiona. 
'I'liis unhappy (ionfusiou of races led to a negro insurrection nt Hispaniola in 
1522. 

Wo coiiK! iKuv to some of the results of tho temporising policy of Spain — 
always a bad oiKt when the subject is beyond the reach of the rulmg ann — 
in r(>gar<l to the Indinns, J'’or out of a desire to avoid the odium of Indian 
slavery, and yet seciiro tho henolits thereof, grew a system of servitude em- 
luwlyiug all Uw mm\> feulwuH of tvUaoluUv boudugo, witlv nom of Its mlUgUr 
tions, It will he rememlairod that <lui'itig hi.s aoeond voyage Columbus made 
Avar on th(^ nativ(i.s of Hispaniola, and after sending some ns slaves to Spain, 
imi)osetl a tributts on the rest; on some a bell-nieasurc of gold, and on others 
an (imha (25 pounds) ctf eotton, every threo months. So severe AA'as this tax 
Unit many could not meet it, and in 1496 sorvicc Avas accepted in place of 
tribuU'. U'his Avas tlio iMjginning in the New World of tho reparhmienio 
(” (listvil)ution ”), or as it shortly afterward became, the encowwenda (" a 
giving in (diai'ge ”), system, under Avhich tho natives of a conquered country 
wev(! divided among the coiniuorore, recommended to thoir care, and made 
tributary to them. 

Tho tiu'ory was that the Indituisworo the vassals of Spain, no more to be 
inipo.S('(l ui)on than other Spanish subjects. Tho sovereigns wishing to stim- 
ulab! diHC()V('iy, jiuei/icalion, and sottlemonl, Avorc Avilfing to wawe their 
right to tho trmulc duo tho crown in favour of enterprising and meritorious 
]ievsoiis, Avlu) lunl lalnm upon theinsolves hardships incident to life in a new 
couiitiT. At lirst in certain instancos, but later to an extent Avhich became 
gciwu’ul, th(!y RtitUed this tribute upon Avorthy individuals among the con- 
quoroi’.s an<l colonists and their dcacendants, on condition that those who thus 
directly reiicivcd a ijortion of the royal revenuo should act tho part of royalty 
to llu' laioplo placed lemporfti’ily in their care. _ They were to be as a sovereign 
loi’il ami father, and not as a merciless or uajust taskmaster, Ihcy were to 
tciU/h tjji'ir Avavils tho arts of civilisation, instruct them in Iho Christian doc- 
trine, Avalcli oA’ei' and guide and guard them, and never to restrict them in the 
use of their lihorlios, nor impose burdens on them, nor in any way to injure or 
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permit iiijui'y to befall them. And for this protection they were neither to 
demand nor receive more tlian the legal tribute fixed by the royal officers, and 
always such as tlie natives could without distress or discomfort pay. Wliat 
the system was in practice we shall have ample opportunity of judging as we 
proceed. 

First, repariimientos of lands were authorised by the sovereigns. This was 
in 1497, and nothing was tlien said about the natives. But after dividing the 
land it was but a step to the dividing of the inhabitants. _ With the shipment 
of six hundred slaves in 1498, and an offer to their majesties of as many more 
as they could find sale for, Columbus wrote asking permission to enforce the 
services of the natives until settlement should be fairly begun, say for a year 
or two; but without waiting for a reply he at once began the practice, which 
introduced a new feature into repartimientos. Then to all who chose to take 
them, to Roldan and his followers, to the worst characters on the island, 
among wliom wore the late occupants of Spanish prisons, the vilest of human- 
kind. was given absolute dominion over these helpless and innocent creatures. 
Having paid nothing for them, having no pecuniary interest in them, they had 
no object in caring whether they were fed or starved, whether they lived or 
died, for if they died them were more at band upon the original terms. 

Under Bobadilla the infamy assumed loolder proportions. Bobaclilla not 
only permitted the exaction from the natives of mining and farming labour, 
but all restrictions were laid aside, and from working their own soil they 
became more labour gangs to be driven anywhere. Before sailing for the New 
World, Ovando had been charged by the sovereigns with the exercise of 
extreme moderation in levying tributes and making repartimientos. Those 
who came with him not only failed in mining, but neglected to plant, as did 
likewise the natives, thinking thereby the quicker to rid themselves of the 
invaders Hence famine, engendering new diseases, was at hand for both 
white and reel. Then the Indians were eystematically paveclleel among the 
Spaniards to one fifty, to another one hundred, and the repartimiento unfolded 
into the encomienda. 

A steadily growing character, impre-sshig itself more and more upon the 
affairs of the Indies as time went by, was that of Bartolomb dc las Casas. 
Born at Seville, in 1474, he conned his humanities at Salamanca, making little 
stir among the Gamaliels there, but talcing the bachelor’s degree in his eigh- 
teenth year. After a residence of about eight years in the Indies, having 
come with Ovando in 1602, he was aclmittecl to priesUy orders, from which 
time he takes his place in, history. He was a man of very pronounced tem- 
perament and faculties, as much mau of business as ecclesiastic, but more 
philanthropist than either; po.s.sessed of a burning entliiisiasm, when once the 
fire of his conviction was fairly kindled, he gave rest neither to himself nor to 
his enemies. For every evil-minded man who came thither was his enemy, 
between whom and himself was a death-struggle. The Apostle of the Indies 
he was .sometimes called, and the mission he took upon himself was to stand 
between the naked na-tives and their steel-clad tormentors. In this work ho 
was ardent, ofttiraes imprudent, always eloquent and Irutliful, and as impu- 
dently bold and brazen as any cavalier among them all. Nor was he by any 
means a discontented man. He sought nothing for himself; he had nothing 
that mau could take from him except life, upon which ho set no value, or 
except some of its comforts, which were too poor at best to trouble himself 
about. His cause, which wa.9 the right, gave breadth and volume 'to his 
boldness, beside which the courage of the hare-brained babbler was sounding 
brass.® 
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AN eye-witness’ ACCOUNT OF SPANISH CRUEI/TIES TO THE NATIVES 

(las GASAS) ‘ 

These people are naturally simple, they know not what belongs to policy 
and address, to trick and artifice; but arc very obedient and faithful to their 
rightful governors: They are humble, patient, and submissive, even to the 
Spaniards who have subdued and enslaved them; They are a weak, effeminate 
people, not capable of enduring great fatigues they care not to be exposed lo 
toil and labour, and their life is of no long continuance; their constitution is 
so nice that a small fit of sickness carries them off. 

The Almighty seems to have inspired these people with a meekness and 
softness of humour like that of lambs. The Spaniards who have given them 
so much troiible, and fallen upon them so fiercely, resemble savage tigers, 
wolves, and lions, when enraged with pressing hunger. They applied them- 
selves forty years together wholly to the massacring the poor wretches that 
inhabitated the islands; putting them to all kinds of unheard of torments 
and punishments, insomuch that this island [Hispaniola] which before the 
arrival of the Europeans contained three millions of people, is now reduced 
to less than three hundred. The island of Cuba, the length of which is equal 
to the distance between Y allidolid and Rome, is entirely desert and destitute of 
its inhabitants, and nothing but ruins now to be seen in it. The islands of 
St. Jolin and Jamaica have met with a like treatment, and were very fertile 
and populous, but are rendered desolate and waste by the like means. Above 
thirty isles near that of Si. John were entirely depopulated, though of a vast 
extent, so that there is scarce an inhabitant to be found in them. 

As for the continent it is certain, and what I myself know to be true, that 
the Spaniards have ruined tea kingdoms there, bigger than all Spain, by tlie 
commission of all sorbs of barbarity and unheard of cruelties. They have 
driven away or killed all the inhabitants; so that all these kingdoms are deso- 
late to this day, and reduced to a most deplorable condition. 

The gold and silver these people had in their posse.ssion was the motive 
that violently prompted the Europeans to persecute and destroy them. They 
made so little account of the miserable inhabitants of these islands, that I 
may aver, without fear of being accused either of imposture, or of speaking 
inconsiderately since it is that of which I have been an eye-witness, that they 
valued them less, and treated them worse than bcaste. 

They had so little regard of the salvation of their souls that they would 
not give themselves the trouble so much as to speak of the Christian faith 
and sacraments to those numberless multitudes of men and women whom 
they sacrificed to their ambition and tyranny; and that which aggravates 
the enormity of thoir crimes, is that these poor Indians had offered them no 
injury, but on the contrary, gave them as much honour and respect as if they 
had been sent from heaven. 

It Js baldly nocossary to warn the reader against tbo manifest mimericftl exaggerations 
in tbo famoua >vork of Las CaaaB,^ Tboy are so extravagant that tlioy carry their own moni- 
tion, It ia rnthor necessary to warn tbo reader against discrediting bis other statements, 
Those seem to be baaed on irrefutable evidences and they can be corroborated from other eye- 
witnesses. OfQclally appointed “tbo Protector of fcbe Indians/' Las Casas gave bis life to tboir 
dofonce, toiling in their behalf in the Islands and in tbo court at Spain, In spite of him and 
others like bira the depopulation of whole islnnde went on till slaves bad to he stolen from 
Africa to replace those murdered in America, From bis eloquence as an author, the unsoliisb- 
uosa of Ills whole career, the bravery and the fervour of bis lifelong battle for the oppressed, be 
has boon accepted as one of the noblest figures in history, We quote from a traUBlation pub- 
lished 111 1009 of bis tracts published in 166 S Bi euimma ulacioji U deBlniycion dd 

laa 
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The Spaniai'ds arrived at Hispaniola in their first voyagoSj and here 
began to persecute and murder the Indians, taking away their ■wives and 
children, and using diem, or rather abusing them at their pleasiii'e. They 
devoured all that these poor creatures had amassed together lor their sub- 
sistence with a great deal of care and labour. One Spaniard would consume 
in a daj', that which would suffice three Indian families of ton persons each, 
for the space of a whole month. This ill treatment and spoil soon made the 
inhabitants of this island lose the esteem they had conceived of the Spaniards, 
whom they at first looked upon as messengers from heaven: so tliat at length 
they began to hide their wives and children, and whatever goods they had 
from them Some mtiicd into caves, others fled up into the mountains. 
The Spaniards did not content themselves to beat them, and to olTcr them 
many othor indignities, but cut their throats in cold blood; and without any 
respect either to age or quality, put their princes and the governors of Ihoir 
cities to death. They came to that height of impudence and villnny, that a 
Spanish captain had tlic insolence to abuse the wife of the greatest king of 
the island. This vile fact dro'vc them quite to despair, so that from that 
tune they sought means of driving the Spaniai’ds out of their country; they 
betook themselves to arms, and did what they could to defend themselves 
against these tyrants: but the weapons they used were neither capable of 
defending them, nor of offending their enemies to any purpose; and were 
more like those that children uso to jilay with, tlian sucli as are fit for soldiers 
to use in war. 

The Spaniards, who were mounted on fine horses, and armed with lances 
and swords, looked upon enemies so meanly equipped with the groaLnst 
contempt and committed the most horrible slaughters with iminmity. They 
passed through the several cities and towns, sparing neither age nor sex, but 
killed women and children as well as men. Tliey ripped up women witli 
child, that root and hrancli might be destroyed together. They laid wagers 
one with another, who should tdeavo a man with his swoi'd most dexterously 
at one blow; or "who should take his head from his shoulder, s most cleverly; 
or who should run a man tlirough after the most artistic manner. They 
tore away children out of their mothers’ arms, and dashed out their brains 
against the rocks, while others they throw into the river, diverting themselves 
with this brutish sport, and giving great .shouts while they saw Them in this 
misery; and to add insulting scoffs to their cruelty, they advised them to 
struggle in the water, and try if they could save themselvo.s from drowning. 
They held up the bodies of mothei-s and childreii together upon their laucos. 
They set up gibbets, aud hanged up thirteen of these poor crenturos in honour 
of Jesus Christ and his twelve aiiostles (as they blasphemously expressed them- 
selves) . They kindled a great lire under these gibbets, to burn those they had 
hanged upon them. They cut off the hands of those they saved alive, and scut 
tliom away in that misemblo condition, bidding thorn can’y tho nows of their 
calamities to those that were letiied into the mountains to escape the Span- 
iards. 

They erected a small scaffold, supported with forks and poles, upon which 
to execute their chiefs, and those of the most considerable quality among 
them. When they had laid them at length upon this scaffold, they kindled 
a gentle fire to make them feel themselves die gradually, till the poor wretches 
after the most exquisite pain and anguish, attended with horrible screeches 
and outcries, at length expired I one day saw four or five of the highest 
rank in this island burned after this maimer. But the dreadful cries this 
torment extorted from them, incommoding a Spanish captain, and Hindering 
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his slc6p, he commanded them to be presently strangled. But a certain 
officer whose name I know, and whose relations are well Icnown at Seville, 
put gags into their mouths to hinder them from malcing a noise, that lie might 
not bo deprived of the brutish pleasure of broiling thorn gently bill they breathed 
out tlioir souls in this torment. I have been an eye witness of all these oruolties 
and an infinite number of others, which I pass over in silence. 

And because the Indians after they had been provoked with so many 
unheard of injuries now and then killed one of them when they met with 
them straggling; the Spaniards made a law among themselves to massacre 
a hundred Indians for every Spaniard they should kill. 

After this unjust war was ended with the destruction and massacre of 
the inhabitants of these countries, having reserved few besides the women 
and children, they divided these among themselves, keeping thirty of them; 
others forty; others one hundred, some two hundred, according to the interest 
they had in the tyrant of the island, whom they honoured with the title of 
governov. These (as might well have been expected) took no care to instruct 
diem; but confined the men to the mines to get out gold with incredible toil 
and labour; they used the women for husbandry and tillage, though this ln.st 
was a labour hard enough for men of the most robust and vigorous constitu- 
tion. 

They fed them only with herb.s, or such like food, that had but little sub- 
stance or nourishment in it: So that the milk dried up in the breasts of the 
women that gave suck and their children in a little time pined away and died 
with faintness and hunger. The men having no conversation with the women, 
but dwelling in separate lioviscs, there could be no farther propagation of 
children by them. Thus at length the men perished in the mines with hunger 
and labour, the women died under the pressure of their servitude in the fields; 
so that all the inhabitants of this populous island were exterminated in a 
short time. And indcccl if the same course were taken everywhere else, all 
mankind would be destroyed in tlie space of a few years. The Spaniards 
obliged these poor creatures to carry burdens of fourscore ov a hundred pound 
weight for one hundred or two hundred leagues. And that they might travel 
the more at ease, they would make these Indians carry them in chairs and 
horse-litters on their shoulders. But it would be endless to describe all the 
miseries these unfortunate people were made to suffer; it would require whole 
volumes and the reading of so deplorable a story would deeply affect and 
soften every mind not quite divested of humanity. 

A rich and potent cacique named Halhuey w'as retired into the isle of Cuba 
to avoid tliat slavery and death with which the Spaniarck menaced him; 
and being informed that his persecutors were upon the point of landing in 
this island, he assembled all Ins subjects and domestics together and made a 
speech to them after this manner : "You know the report tliat is spread abroad, 
that the Spaniards are ready to invade this island; and you are not ignorant 
of the ill usage our friends and countrymen have met with at their Iiarids, and 
the cruelties they have committed at Hayei (so Hispaniola is called in their 
language), they are now coming hither with a design to exercise the same 
outrages and persecutions upon us, Are you ignorant of the ill intentions 
of the people of whom I am speaking? I'll tell you then that these Europeans 
worship a very covetous sort of God, so that it is difficult to satisfy him; and 
to perform the worship they render to this idol, they’ll exact immense treasures 
of us, and will use their utmost endeavour to reduce us to a miserable state 
of slavery or else to put us to death.’’ Upon which he took a box of gold and 
valuable jewels which he had with him, and exposing it to their view: "Here 
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is (says he) the God of the Spaniards whom wo must honour with our sports 
and dances, to see if we can appease him, and render him propitious to us; 
that so he may command the Spaniards not to offer us any injuiy.’' They 
aJI applauded this speech, and fell a leaping and dancing round the box, till 
they had quite tired and spent themselves. After which the cacique Hathncy 
resuming his discom’so, continued to speak to them: ''If wo keep this God 
(says he) till he is taken away from us, he’ll certainly cause our lives to be 
taken from us) and therefore I am of opinion it will he the best way to cast 
him into the river." They all approved of this advice, and went all together 
with one accord to throw this pretended God into the river, 

The Spaniards were no sooner arrived in the isle of Cuba but this cacique 
unfortunately fell into their hands: and because he had taken all the pre- 
cautions lie could to avoid the persecutions of so cruel and impious a people, 
and had taken amis to defend his own life, as well as the Jives of Jiis subjects; 
this was made a capital crime in him, for which he was luirned alive, whilo 
he was in the midst of the flames, tied to a stake, a certain Franciscan friar 
of great piety and virtue, took upon him to speak to him of God and our 
religion, and to explain to him some articles of the Catholic faith, of which 
he had never heard a word before, promising him eternal life, if he would 
believe, end threatening him with eternal torment, if ho continued obstinate 
in his infidelity. 

Hathuey reflecting on the matter, ns much as tiic place and condition in 
which he was would permit, asked the friar that instructed him whether the 
gate of heaven' was open to the Spaniards; and being answered that such of 
them as were good men might hope for entrance there. The cacique, without 
any further deliberation, told him, he had no mind to go to heaven for fear 
of meeting with such, cruel and wicked company aa they were; but would 
much rather choose to go to hell, where he might be dolivercd from the trouble- 
some sight of such kind of people. To so great a degree have the wicked 
actions and cruellies of the Spamartfe dishonored God aird His religion in the 
minds of the Americans. 

One day there came to us a great number of the inhabitants of a famous 
city, Bituated above ton leagues from the place whore we lodged, to compli- 
ment us, and bring us all sorts of provisions and refreshments, which they 
presented us with great marks of joy, _ caressing us after the most obliging 
manner they could. But that evil spirit that possessed the Spaniards put 
them into such a sudden fury against them, that they fell upon them and 
massacred above three thousand of them, both men and women, upon the 
spot, without having received the least offence or provocation from them, I 
was an eye-witness of this barbarity; and whatever endeavours were u.sod to 
appease these inhuman creatures, it was impossible to reduce them to reason; 
so resolutely were they bent to satiate their brutal rage by this barbarous 
action. 

The Indians of Havana seeing themselves reduced to a state of severe 
slavery, that there was no remedy left, and that they were irrecoverably 
undone, began to geek refuge in the deserts and mountains, to secure them- 
selves if possible from death. Some strangled themselves in despair; parents 
hanged themselves, together with their children, to put the speedier end to 
their miseries by death. , 

I saw with my own eyes above six thousand children die in the space of 
three or four mouths, their parents being forced to abandon them, being con- 
demned to the mines. After this, the Spaniards took up a resolution to 
pursue those Indians that were retired into the mountains, and massacred 
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multitudes of them; so that this island was depopulated and laid waste in. a 
very little time. And it is a most lamentable spectacle to see so fine a country 
thus miserably ruined and unpeopled. 

They massacred such as made a shift to escape the fire, or kept them for 
slaves; they used tortures to force them to tell where they had hid their gold. 
They printed marks on their bodies with red hot brandmg-irons, and after all 
these cruelties, used their utmost diligence to make a strict search for the gold 
of these miserable people, of which they got vast quantities together, besides 
pearls and diamonds which the Indians gave them to avoid their fury. All 
the Spaniards who had any office or place of trust, coiranitted the same 
rapine, everyone sent as many soldiers as he could to make their progresses, 
and ravage all the country. The first bishop that was sent into America 
imitated the conduct of the covetous governor, and made use of his servants 
to procure himself a share of the spoil. That which contributed yet farther 
to unpeople the provinces was the liberty the Spaniards took to exact of the 
caciques, and richest Indians, a great number of slaves. This kind of tribute 
was authorised by the governor, and levied with a great deal of severity; for 
he threatened to burn them alive if they failed to send him a recruit of fifty 
slaves every three months, or as often as he should give order; though the 
Indians have no great number of slaves ordinarily, and it is much if a cacique 
has three or four among his other domestics. If a father had two children, 
the Spaniards would t^e away one of them, or two if he had three. The 
parent must submit, with how great reluctancy soever ; but their children were 
not ravished from them without abundance of tears and dolorous complaints, 
for they have a very tender affection to their offsprhig, and breed them up 
with aoundance of cave. This kind of tribute bcin^ often extorted, all this 
kingdom was in a few years depopulated. There arrived five or six snips here 
every year which were laden with slaves, whom they transported into Peru 
and Panama, and there sold them, where they died hi a little time; for it has 
been confirmed by many experiments that those Indians that are transported 
from their native country into other climates, seldom live long, and that 
which contributed to kill them the sooner was the neglect of supplying them 
with sufficient sustenance, and the excessive labour witli which they were 
over-charged. 

These inhuman creatures were wont when they declared war against any 
city or province, to biing with them as many of the conquered Indians as they 
could, to make them fight against their countrymen; sometimes they had 
fifteen or twenty thousand of those men subjects among them. But because 
they were not able to furnish them with all necessaiy provisions, they allowed 
them to eat those other Indians whom they took in war, so that in their camp 
they had shambles stored with human flesh. Infants were killed, and then 
broiled and eaten; men were slaughtered like beasts, and their legs and arms 
dressed for food; for the Indians like the taste of those parts he tter than 
others. The news of these terrible practices soon alpined the neighbouring 
countries, and filled them with terror and consternation. 

Many of tlie Indians were worn out with carrying the taelde of the Spanish 
ships which they would needs have brought from the north to the south sea, 
which are 130 leagues distant. They made them cany anchors of a great 
weight all this long way. They laid great guns upon the naked backs of these 
poor creatures, under the weight of which they were not able to stand; so 
that the greater part of them died by the way^ not being able to endure these 
fatigues. To increase their misery, they divided their families, taking hus- 
bands from their wives, and wives from their husbands; their daugliters w'ere 

n. W. — VOI/. XXII. 2H 
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taken from them, and given to the Beamen and Boldie^ to satisfy their lust 
and to appease their murmuring. They filled the ships with Indians, and 
suffered them to perish with hunger and thirst beeause they would take no 
care to furnish them with necessaries- 

The Spaniards had two powerful fleets destined to the same purpose of 
destroying the poor Indians, How many parents have they bereaved of their 
children ! How many children of their parents ! Of how many adulteries and 
otte infamous practices have they been Uie causes, the actors, and accom' 
plices! How many people have they enslaved I What miseries and calam- 
ities have they not brought upon this new world I What fountains of tears 
have they opened ! Wliat rivers of blood have they poured out I liow many 
lives have they taken away after such n manner aa might render them yet 
more miserable in the other world I It is a melancholy reflection both in 
regard to the Indians who have suffered so many cruellies, and to the Span- 
iards who have been the authom of so much raischief and villany. 

The Spaniards might have built great and flourishing cities in so pleasant 
and commodious a country, where they might have lived in the midst of 
pleasure and plenty as it wei'e in another earthly paradise; but their stupidity, 
their avarice, and the enormous crimes they have committed in America 
rendered them unworthy of these advantages. Those covetous wretches 
esteemed gold more than souls which were purchased by the blood of Jesus 
Chiist, they made slaves of those whom they saved alive, and filled the ships 
they had brought to the coasts of the kingdom of Yucatan with them and so 
exchanged them for wine, oil, vinegar, salt pork, homes, and all other neces- 
saries. They would give fifty or a hundred young girls for a moasuro of wine, 
oil, or vinegar, and would sell a himdred or two hundred hnsty well-made 
young men at the same rale. They exchanged a prince’s son for a cheese, 
and a hundred persons of cmincncy for a hoi'sc. They continued in this 
country till they heard of the riches of Peru, the news of which made them 
leave it immediately, and thus their i^rsecutions ended in the kingdom of 
Yucatan, However, before they went they committed all the excesses and 
disorders that can be imagined against both God and man; so that those three 
hundred leagues of one or the finest countries in the world that was very rich 
and full of people before their arrival, were in a little time reduced to a vast 
desert. A certain pilot told me that in a voyage he once made from the 
Lucay Islands to Hispaniola, which is about seventy leagues, lie had no need 
either of a compass, or the observation of the stars to guide his vessel; for he 
assured me the floating bodies of the Indians that had been thrown into the 
sea, sewed for his guide throughout this passage, and conducted him straight 
to the port to wbidr he was bound. 

The Spaniards feed their fierce dogs with human flesh on purpose to accus- 
tom them to tear men in pieces, and devour them. They carry these dogs with 
them wherever they go, and barbarously murder the poor Indiana to feed 
these savage curs with their flesh. Tliey say one to another, Give mo a 
quarter of that Indian to make my dog a fea-st; and when I kill one I will pay 
you again. They commonly hunt in the moriihig with these dogs, and wlioii 
asked by their fellows what luck they have had, they answer according to 
their success. Sometimes owe will say I am cowtewt, wry dogs bavCi killed 
about a score of them; so that one would think they were speaking of wolves 
or wild boars. Can any thing be imagined that exceeds suen horrible cruelty 
as this? And all these barbarities have been proved and averred by strict 
examinations made and produced before the Council of the Indies, 

As for your majesty, they think you are the most cruel mid impious prince 
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in the world, while they see the cruelty and impiety your subjects so inso- 
lently commit; and they verily believe your majesty lives upon nothing but 
human flesh and blood. Probably this account may very much surprise your 
majesty, who perhaps have not yet received sufficient information about 
these matters; but this opinion is of long standing, and become inveterate 
among them. I could produce a great many instances of which I have been 
an eye-witness, to convince you of the truth of it; but I am afraid of making 
your majesty too uneasy and of filling the reader's mind with too much 
horror,_by reciting such extraordinary and unparalleled stories, which may 
give a just occasion of wonder, that God has so long deferred to inflict some 
exemplary and terrible judgment upon Spain, to punish all the abominations 
the Spaniards have committed in the Indies.<^ 

THE COLLISION OF SPANISH COLONISTS WITH PEENCH IN FLOEIDA 

While the Castilians wore everywhere else victorious, Florida was wet with 
the blood of the invaders, who had still been unable to possess themselves of 
her soil. The coast of the Gulf of Mexico was not at this time, disputed by 
any other nation with Spain; while that power claimed, under the name of 
Florida, the whole seaeoast as far ns Newfoundland, and even to the remotest 
north. In Spanish geography, Canada was a part of Florida. Yet within 
that whole extent, not a Spanish fort was erected, not a harbour was occupied, 
not one settlement was planned. The first permanent establishment of the 
Spaniards in Florida was the result of jealous bigotry, t 

Meanwhile a great religious revolution had occurred which divided western 
Europe into the two hostile and violent parties of Protestants and Catholics, 
a revolution not without very important influences on the colonisation of 
North America. The first attempt at a lodgment within the limits of what 
are now the United States, with colonisation, not conquest, as its principal 
object, was made by French Protestants called Huguenots, who constituted 
at that time a formidable party, embracing, besides a large body of the nobility, 
no small portion of the intelligent and industrious class, especially in the south 
of France. 

The plan of an American settlement was patronised by Admiral de Coligny, 
celebrated in French history as one of the ablest leaders of the Protestants, 
An attempted settlement in Brasil having proved a failure, Jacques Ribault 
of Dieppe, was sent in 1562, with two ships on a voyage of exploration to 
Florida. Ho discovered the river St, John's, May, 1562, which he named the 
river of May*; and, following the coast toward the north, entered a spacious 
inlet, which he called Port Royal, a name it has ever since retained. On an 
island in this harbour he built a fort called Carolina, after Charles IX, then 
king of France — a name extended afterward to the circumjacent territory, 
and still retained by two of the United States. 

The twenty-six men left by Ribault, while he returned for supplies, lonely 
tenants of a desolate coast, became discontented and uneasy, notwithstanding 
the hospitality of the neighbouring Indians. The attempt of the commandant 
to repress this feeling provoked a mutiny, in which he was killed. With such 
materials as they had, the home-sick colonists built and rigged a small bark, 
ill which they set sail for France. But their provisions failed, and they were 

^ It is the St. Matlico of the Spaniarda. Tho forests of mulberries wore admired, and cat- 
er pillars readily mistaken for silkworms. The capo received a. French unmo ; as the ships 
sailed along the coast, tUo numoxons atx earns wore called after tlve rivets of France ; and 
America, for a while, had its Seine, its Loiro, and its Garonne. — BANCnoFTy 
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reduced to the terrible expedient of feeding on the flesh of one of their com- 
panions. At length they were picked up by an English vessel, some of them 
landed on the coast of Prance, and the others carried to England. 

Ribault, on his return to France, had found that kingdom distracted and 
attention occupied by civil war, then first breaking out between the Hugue- 
nots and the Catholics. Peace was presently patched up, and two years after 
the scheme of settlement was i-encwed. Three ships, furnished by the French 
government, wore placed under the command of Laudonnihin, one of Ribault’s 
companions in the former voyage. Le Moyne orDe Morgues, a draughtsman 
and painter, whose sketches, made upon the spot, were afterward engraved 
and published, accompanied the expedition. Laudonnihre landed his people 
at the river of May, where he built a fort, called, also, Carolina, (June 32nd, 
1564). But these colonists, like their predecessors, were an unruly set. 
Under pretence of searching for provisions, some of them seized two small 
vessels belonging to the colony, with which they sailed to cruise against the 
Spaniards, whose ships from Mexico and the West Indies offered tempting 
prizes* to freebooters. They took two or three small Spanish vessels, but 
escaped with difficulty from a superior force at Jamaica, and returned to 
Fort Carolina, where the ringleaders were tried and exeented. In distress for 
food, of which their store was consumed, the colonists had made up their 
minda to abandon the settlement, when they wcin visited, August 3i‘d, 1564, 
by Sir John Ha^ykins, an English adventurer, on his way home from the 
Spanish West Indies, wdiein he liad just sold, at a grpt profit, a .second cargo 
of slaves, kidnapped on the coast of Africa, Hawkins appears to have been 
the first Englishman who engaged in this detestable traffic. Moved by reli- 
gious sympathy, he supplied tne French colonists with provisions, and. even 
gave them a vessel, in wliich they were just about to embark for France, when 
Ribault arrived, bringing with him a recruit of colonists, men, women, and 
children, abundance of provisions, and a supply of tools, seeds, and other 
necessaries,? 

The French, now wild with joy, seemed about to acquire a home, and 
Calvinism to become fixed in tlie inviting regions of Florida. But Spain had 
never relinquished her claim to that territory; where, if she had not planted 
colonies, she had buried many hundreds of licr bravest sons. Should the 
proud Philip II abandon a part of his dominions to France? Should he suffer 
his commercial monopoly to be endangered by a rival settlement in the 
vicinity of the West Indies? Should tlic Romanist permit the heresy of 
Calvinism to be planted in the neighbourhood of his Catholic provinces? 
There had appeared at the Spanish court a bold commander, well fitted for 
acts of reckless hostility. Pedro Menendez [or Melendez] de Avil6s had, in a 
long career of militaiy service, become accustomed to scenes of blood; and his 
natural ferocity had been confirmed by his course of life. The wars against 
the Protestants of Holland hod nourished his bigotry; and, as a naval com- 
mander, often encountering pirates, whom the laws of nations exclude from 
mercy, he had become inured to acta of prompt and unsparing vengeance. 
He had acquired wealth in Spanish America, which was no school of benevo- 
lence; and his conduct there had provoked an inquiry, wliich, after a long 
arrest, ended in his conviction. The nature of his offences is not apparent; 
the justice of the sentence is confirmed, for the king, who knew him well, 
esteemed his bravery, and received him again into his servico, remitted only 
a moiety of his fine. The heir of Menendez had Ixseii shipwrecked among the 

Thus tile Frenoli were tho aggressora in the ftr&t act of lioatility iu Iho now ■worM, au act 
of enmo aud tomerity, ^vhtcli was soon av^engod.— B anchoft,/] 
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Bermudas; the father desired to return and search among the islands for 
tidings of his only son. Philip II suggested the conquest and colonisation of 
Florida; and a compact was soon framed and confirmed, March 20th, 1665, 
by which Menendez,^ who desired an opportunity to retrieve his honour, was 
constituted tlie hereditary governor of a territory of almost unlimited extent. 

The terms of the compact are curious. Menendez, on his part, promised, 
at his own cost, in the following May, to invade Florida with at least five 
hundred men; to complete its conquest within three years; to explore its 
currents and cliannels, the dangers of its coasts, and the depth of its havens; 
to establish a colony of at least five hundred persons, of wnoni one hundred 
should be married men; to introduce at least twelve ecclesiastics, besides four 
Jesuits. It was further stipulated, that he should transport to his province 
all kinds of domestic animals. Philip II had no scruples respecting slavery; 
Menendez contracted to import into Florida five hundred negro slaves. The 
sugar cane was to become a staple of the country. 

The king, in return, promised the adventurer various commercial immu- 
nities; the office of governor for life, with the right of naming his son-in-law 
as his successor; an estate of twenty-five square leagues in the immediate 
vicinity of the settlement; a salary of two thousand ducats, chargeable on the 
revenues of the province; and a fifteenth part of all royal perquisites. 

Meantime, news arrived, as the French writers assert, through the treachery 
of the court of France, that the Huguenots had made a plantation in Florida, 
and that Ribault was preparing to set sail with reinforcements. The cry was 
raised, that the heretics must be extirpated; the enthusiasm of fanaticism, 
was kindled, and Menendez readily obtained all the forces which he required. 
More than twenty-five hundred persons — soldiers, sailors, priests, Jesuits, 
married men with their families, labourers, and mechanics, and, with the 
exception of three hundred soldiers, all at the cost of Menendez — engaged In 
the invasion. After delays occasioned by a storm, the expedition set sail; 
and the trade-winds soon bore them rapidly across the Atlantic. A tempest 
scattered the fleet on its passage; it was with only one third part of his forces 
that Menendez arrived at the harbour of St. John in Porto Rico (August 9 th). 
But he esteemed celerity the secret of success; and, refusing to await the 
arrival of the rest of his squadron, he sailed for Florida. It had ever been his 
cle.sign to explore the coast; to select a favourable site for a fort or a settle- 
ment; and, after the construction of fortifications, to attack the French. It 
was on the day (August 28th) which the customs of Rome have consecrated 
to the memory of one of the most eloquent sons of Africa, and one of the most 
venerated of the fathers of the church [St. Augustine], that he came in sight 
of Florida, For four days he sailed along the coast, uncertain where the 
French were established; on the fifthUay, he landed, and gathered from the 
Indians accounts of the Huguenots. At the same time [Sept. 2nd] he dis- 
covered a fine haven and beautiful river; and, remembering the saint, on whose 
day he came upon the coast, he gave to the harbour and to the stream the 
name of St. Augustine. Sailing, then, to the north, he discovered a portion 
of the French fleet, and observed the nature of the road where they were 
anchored. The French demanded his name and objects. “ I am Menendez 
of Spain,” replied he; “sent with strict orders from my king to gibbet and 
behead all the Protestants in these regions, The Frenchman who is a 
Catholic, I will spare; every heretic shall die.” The French fleet, unpre- 

[‘ Parkman saya of Monondea and Ribault : ■' Menendoa waa a loader (It to stand with 
Corlea and Pizarro ; but ha wna matched with a man ns cool, skilful, prompt, and daring as 
HuaBolf,*’] j 
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paved for action, cut its cables; tlie Spaniards, for some time, continued an 
ineffectual chase. 

It was at the hour of vespers, on the evening preceding the festival of the 
nativity of Maiy, that the Spaniards returned to the hai’bour of St. Augustine. 
At noonday of the festival itself, the governor went on shorm to taJte possession 
of the continent in the name of his King. Philip II was proclaimed 
monarch of all North America. The solemn mass of Our Lady was per- 
formed, and the foundation of St. Augustine was immediately laid, Sept. 8th, 
1565. It is, by more than forty years, the oldest town in the Hnited States. 
Houses in it are yet standing, which are said to have been built many years 
before Virginia was colonised. 

By the Prenoh it was debated, whether they should improve their fortifi- 
cations, and await the approach of the Spaniards, or proceed to sea, and 
attack their enemy. Against the advice of liis officers, Ribault resolved upon 
the latter course. Hardly had he left the harbour for the open sea, before 
there arose a fearful storm, which continued till October, and wrecked every 
siiip of the Prench fleet on the Florida coast. The vessels were dashed against 
the rocks about fifty leagues south of Fort Carolina; most of the men escaped 
with their lives. 

The Spanish ships also suffered, but not so severely; and the troops at St. 
Augustine were entirely safe. They knew tliat the French settlement was left 
in a defenceless state : with a fanatical indifference to toil Menendez led his 
men through tJie lakes, and marshes, and forests, tliat divided the St. Augus- 
tine from the St. John’s, and, on September 21st, witli a furious onset, surprised 
the weak garrison, who had looked only towards the sea for the approach of 
danger. After a short contest, the Spaniards were masters of the fort. A 
scene of carnage ensued; soldiem, women, children, the aged, the sick, were 
alike massacred. The Spanish account of Barcia" asserts, that Menendez 
ordered women and young children to be spared; yet not till after the havoc 
had long been raging. 

Nearly two hundred persons were killed. A few escaped into the woods, 
among them Laudoimi^re/ Challus,j' and Le Moyne,* who have related the hor- 
rors of the scene. But whither diould they fly? Death met them in the 
woods; and the heavens, the earth, the sea, and men, all seemed conspired 
against them. Should they surrender, appealing to the sympathy of their 
conquerors? “ Let us,” said Challus, “ trust in the mercy of God, rather than 
of these men.” A few gave themselves up, and rvorc hnmediately murdered. 
The others, after the severest sufferings, found their way to the sea-side, and 
were received on board two small French vassels wliidi had remained in the 
harbour, The Spaniards, angry that any should have escaped, insulted the 
corpses of tire dead with wanton barbarity.* 

The victory had been gained on the festival of St. Matthew; and hence the 
Spanish name of the river May. After the carnage was completed, mas.s wa.s 
said; a cross was raised; and the site for a church selected, on ground still 
smoking with the blood of a peaceful colony, 

The shipwrecked men were, in their turn, soon discovered. They were in 
a state of helpless weakness, wasted by their fatigues at sea, half famished, 
destitute of water and of food. Should they surrender to the Spaniards? 
Menendez invited them to rely on his compassion; the French capitulated, 
and were received among the Spaniards in such successive divisions as a boat 
could at once ferry across the intervening rivei’. As the captives stepped upon 

[' Such as tearing out the eyes and ilickiug them from the points of their daggers at the 
Prenoh ships.] 
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the bank which their enemies occupied, their hands were tied behind them: 
and m this way they were marched towards St. Augustine, like a flock of sheep 
driven to the slaughter-house. As they approached the fort, a signal was 
givenj and, amidst the sound of trumpets and ch*ums, the Spaniards fell upon 
the unhappy men, who had confided m their humanity, and who could offer 
no resistance, A few Catholics were spared j some mechanics were reserved 
as slaves; the rest were massacred, "not as Frenchmen, but as Calvini.sts.” ‘ 
The whole number of the victims of bigotry, here and at the fort, is said, by 
the French, to have been about nine hundred; the Spanish accounts diminish 
the number of the slain, but not the atrocity of the deed. Menendez returned 
to Spain, impoverished, but triumphant. The French government heard of 
the outrage witli apathy, and made not even a remonstrance on tlie ruin of a 
colony, which, if it had been protected, would have given to its country a 
flourishing empire in the south, before England had planted a single spot on 
the new continent. History has beenmore faithful, and has assisted humanity 
by giving to the erhne of Menendez an infamous notoriety. The fii'st town in 
the Uniled States sprung from the unrelenting bigotry of the Spanish king. 
Its origin should be carefully remembered, for it is a fixed point, from which 
to measure the liberal influence of time; the progress of modern civilisation; 
the victories of the American mind, in its contests for the interests of humanity,* 

The liuguenota and the French nation did not share in the apathy of the 
court. Dominique de Gourgues — a bold soldier of Gascony, whose life had 
been a series of adventures, now employed in the army against Spain, now a 
prisoner and a gaUey-sJave among the Spaniards, taken by the Turks with the 
vessel in which he rowed, and redeemed by the conomander of the knights of 
Malta — burned with a desire to avenge hia own wrongs and the honour of his 
country. The sale of his property, and the contributions of his friends, fur- 
nished the means of equipping three ships, in which, with one hundred and 
fifty men^ he embarked (August 22nclj 1567), for Florida. His strength was 
not sufficient to occupy the country permanently; he desired only to destroy 
and revenge. He was able to surprise two forts near the mouth of the St. 
Matheo; and, as terror magnified the number of his followers, the consterna- 
tion of the Spaniards enabled hun to gain possession of the larger fort, near 
the spot which the French colony had fortified. But he was not strong enough 
to maintain his position; he, therefore, hastily retreated, and sailed to Europe, 
having first haiiged his prisonci’s upon the trees, and placed over them the 
inscription, " I do not this as unto Spaniards or mariners, but as unto traitors, 
robbers, and murderers.” The natives, who had been ill-treated both by the 
Spaniards and the French, enjoyed the savage consolation of seeing their 
enemies butcher one another. 

Tile attack of the fiery Gascon was but a passing storm . France disavowed 
the expedition, and relinquished all pretension to Florida. Spain grasped at 
it, as a portion of her dominions; and, if discovery could comer a right, her 
claim was founded in justice, Cuba now formed the centre of her West 

[’ Tho slfttement that Menendez liung sncli n legend round tlie nedc.8 of the Mnged does 
not unpeur In tlie enrlioBt accounts, and is doubted br some biitoriatis, as being a lapliBa 
of tli 0 Gxpieaalon uaed lator by Do Gourgues. Of tlio billing of liia prJaoner0> Mooenuez ^ 
saya in Ma own latter to PhUip II; ^‘It appeared to me tliat to chastise thonJ in tto manner 
was a faorvico to Qocl our Lord and yonr Majoaty (DioSi Nu^stro Sefior y Y. Mag^) bj? 
moans wo wore loft freed of this wicked eect for the planting of the gospel In tjieso regions. J 

■ p As J, O. Bheaw» points oiit> a FrencU expedition under Jacejufts da Sono hnd captured 
Havana, in IfiGS, and in spite of promiBoa to spare thoao'wlioBurrGn derod, put the prisoners to 
doatli, In 1670 the Froneb captured a Portuguese ship with forty Jesuit raisslonarioa on 
board, all of whom were put to death. Shea adds : '‘In all my reading I find no ca&o where 
the Froiich in Spanish svntors then gave quarter to Spaniards, except in Lope of wrge ransoni, J 
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Indian, possessions, and everything around it was included within her empire. 
Sovereignty was asserted, not only over the archipelagoes within the tropics, 
hut over the whole continent round the inner seas. From the remotest south- 
eastern cape of the Caribbean, along the whole shore to the Cape of Florida 
and beyond it, all was hers. The Gulf of Meidco lay embosomed within her 
territories./ 

H. H. Bancroft’s* account of the Spanish in new Mexico 

New Mexico was revisited and finally occupied before 1600, In 1581 
Rodriguez, with two other Franciscans and a few soldiers, went from Sati 
Bartolomd down the Conchos and up the Rio del Norte to the laud of the 
Tiguas, Coronado’s Tiguex. The soldiers soon returned; but the friam re- 
mained to be killed. In 1582-3, Espejo with a strong force went in search of 
Rodriguez, learning at Puara, near Sandia, of the friars' fate and of Coronado's 
former ravages in that region. Espejo explored eastward to the Buffalo 
plains, northward to Cia and Galisteo, and westward to Zufii and the region 
of the modern Prescott, returning by way of the Rio Pecos. In 1590-1 
Castano de Sosa went up the Pecos and across to the Pueblo towns of the 
Rio Grande with a colony of one hundred and seventy men, women, and 
children. After receiving the submission of thirty-three towns, he was carried 
back to Mexico in chainsijj^ Captain Moricte, on the cliarge of having made an 
illegal entmda^ or expedition. About 1595, Bonilla and Humaila, sent out 
against rebellious Indians, marched without licence to New Mexico and sought 
Ciulvira in the northeastern plains. Humaha murdered his chief, and was 
himself killed with most of his party by the natives. In 1596, the viceroy 
made a contract for the conquest of New Mexico with Oiiafco, who, as govornor 
and captain-general loft Mexico with a large force of soldiers and colonists in 
1696. Vexatious complications hindered Onate's progress and exhausted his 
funds, so that it was not until 1598 that he entered the promised Land. San 
Juan was made the capital; all the towns submitted; the Franciscans were 
stationed in six nations; Ofiate visited Zufii; and the rebellious wamors of 
the Acoma pefiol were conquered in a series of hard-fought battles, all before 
the summer of 1599. 

Prosperity ceased for a long time ou account of controversies between 
Ohate, the colonists, and the Franciscan friam. The latter abandoned the 
province in 1601, but were sent back to reoccupy the missions. Ofiate made 
seme explorations; Santa Fe was founded and became the capital; and in 
1608 eight pMres were at work, having baptised eight thousand natives. 
Thirty new friars came in 1629, and the next year fifty missionaries were serv- 
ing sixty thousand converts in ninety pueblos. This was tlie date of New 
Mexico’s highest pro.sperity, though the decline wa.s very slight for fifty years, 
a period whose liistory offers nothing but petty local happenings. But in 1G80 
a general revolt occurred, in which four hundred Spaniards, including twenty- 
one friars, were killed and the survivors driven out of the country. While the 
refugees founded El Paso and did some missionary work in that region, tlio 
New Mexicans fought among themselves and threw away their chances for 
continued independence. After several umsiiccessful efforts by different lead- 
ers, Governor Vargas reconquered the province after many a hard-fought 
battle in 1693-4; but two years later a new revolt occurred, iu which five 
missionaries and twenty other Spaniards were killed, and the year 1696 may 


[' Beptoduced liy periniBBion. Copyright, 1884, by Hubert H, Uanoroft.J 
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be regarded as the date of New Mexico's permanent submission to Spanish 
authority.® 


CARTIER AT MONTREAL 

The description which Cartier had given of the country bordering on the 
St. Lawrence, furnished arguments against attempting a colony. The intense 
severity of the climate terrified even the inhabitants of the north of France; 
and no mines of silver and gold, no veins abounding in diamonds and precious 
stones, had been promised by the faithful narrative of the voyage. Three or 
four years, therefore, elapsed, before plans of colonisation were renewed. Yet 
imagination did not fail to anticipate the establishment of a state upon the 
fertile banks of a river, wliich surpassed all the streams of Europe in grandeur, 
and flowed through a country situated between nearly the same parallels as 
France. 

Soon after a short peace had terminated the third desperate struggle 
between Francis I and Charles V, attention to America was again awakened; 
there were not wanting men at court, who deemed it unworthy a gallant nation 
to abandon the enterprise; and a nobleman of Picardy, Francis de la E, 0 |^ue 
[or Roche], lord of Roberval, a man of considerable provincial distinction, 
sought and obtained a commission (January 15th, 1540). It was easy to 
confer provinces and plant colonies upon parchment; Roberval could con' 
gratulate himself on being the acknowledged lord of the unknown “Norum- 
bega," * and viceroy, with full regal authority, over the immense territories and 
islands which lie near the gulf or along the river St. Lawrence. But the ambi- 
tious nobleman could not dispense with the services of the former naval com- 
mander, who possessed the confidence of the king; and Cartier also received 
a commission, lbs terras merit consideration. Pie was appointed captain- 
general and chief pilot of the expedition (October 17th, 1540) ; he was directed 
to take with him persons of every trade and art; to repair to the newly dis- 
covered territory; and to dwell there with the natives. But where were the 
honest tradesmen and industrious mechanics to be found, who would repair 
to this New World? Tlie commission gave Cartier full authority to ransack 
the prisons; to rescue the unfortunate and the criminal; and to make up the 
complement of his men from their number. Thieves or lioitiicides, the spend- 
thrift or the fraudulent bankrupt, the debtors to justice or its victims, pris- 
oners rightfully or wrongfully detained, excepting only those arrested for 
treason or counterfeiting money — these were the people by whom the colony 
was, in part, to bo established. 

The division of authority between Cartier and Roberval of itself defeated 
the enterprise. Roberval was ambitious of power; and Cartier desired the 
exclusive honour of discovery. They neither embarked in company, nor 
acted in concert. Cartier sailed (May 23rd, 1541) from .St. Malo the next 
spring after the date of his coramiBsion; he arrived at the scene of his former 
adventures, ascended tho St. Lawrence, and, near the site of Quebec, built a 
fort for the security of his party; but no considerable advances in geographical 
knowledge appear to have been made. The winter passed in siillenness and 
gloom . In June of the following year, he and his ships stole away and returned 

[' Norumboga is a nnino thut attolued nn almost mystio slgnUlcanoe. In 1520, on a map o£ 
Ilioronyiuua da VorrnzB.no, it nppoaioil an Aranbago. In 1630 it la cnliod a region of untold 
wealth Btrotohing between tho capes of Breton and Biorida, The UBine became gtaduaily 
roatrlotod to Now England and part of Canada. Tho name probably came from a considerable 
Indian sottlomont that later disappeared,] 
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to 3?ranoej just as Robmal arrived with a considerable reinforcement, TJnsus- 
tained by Cartier, Roberval accomplished no more than a verification of pre- 
vious discoveries. Remaining about a year in AmerieJi, he abandoned his 
immense viceroyalty. Estates in Picardy were better than titles in Norum- 
bega. His subjects must have been a sad company; during the winter, one 
was hanged for theft; several were put in irons; and "divers persons, as well 
women as men,” were whipped. By these means quiet was preserved Per- 
haps the expedition on its return entered the bay of Massachusetts; the Trench 
diplomatists always remembered, that Boston was built within the original 
limits of Reiv France. The commission of Roberval was followed by no per- 
manent results. It is confidently said, that, at a later date (1549), he again 
embarked for his viceroyalty, accompanied by a numerous train of adven- 
turers; and, as he was never more heard of, he may have perished at sea. 

Can it be a matter of surprise, that, for the next fifty years, no further dia- 
coveries were attempted by the government of a nation, which bad become 
involved in the final struggle of feudalism against the central power of the 
monarch, of Calvinism against the ancient religion of France? The colony of 
Huguenots at the south sprung from private enterprise; a government which 
could devise the massacre of St, Bartholomew, was neither worthy nor able 
to found new states. 

At length, under the mild and tolerant reign of Henry IV, the star of France 
emerged from the clouds of blood, treachery, and civil war, which had so long 
eclipsed her glory. The number and importance of the fishing stages had 
increased; in 1578 there were one huiwlred and fifty French vessels at New- 
foundland, and regular voyages, for traffic with the natives, began to be suc- 
cessfully made. One French mariner, before 1609, had made more than forty 
voyages to the American coast. The purpose of founding a French Empire 
in America was renewed in 1698, and an ample commission was issued to the 
marquis de la Roche, a nobleman of Brittany. Yet his enterprise entirely 
failed. Sweeping the prisons of France, he established their tenants on the 
desolate Isle of Sable; and the wretched exiles sighed for their dungeons. 
After some years, the few survivors received a pardon. The temporary re.si- 
dence in America was deemed a sufficient commutation for a long imprisoii- 
ment. 

The prospect of gain prompted the next enterprise. A monopoly of the 
fur trade, with an ample patent, was obtained by Clmuvin in 1600; and 
Pontgrav^, a merchant of St. Malo, shared the traffic. Tlie voyage was 
repeated, for it was lucrative. The death of Clmuvin prevented lii,s settling 
a colony, 

CHAMPLAIN: NEW FRANCE: ACADIA 

A firmer hope of success was entertained, when a company of mei'chauts of 
Rouen was formed by the governor of Dieppe in 1603; and Samuel de Cham- 
plain, of Brouage, an able niarinc officer and a man of science, was appointed 
to direct the expedition. By his natui'al disposition, " delighting marvellously 
in these enterprises,” Champlain became the father of tlio French .settlements 
in Canada. _ He possessed a clear and penetrating understanding, with a spirit 
of cautious inquiry ; untiring perseverance, with great mobility; indefatigable 
activity, with fearless courage, The acconnt of his first expedition givo.s proof 
of sound judgment, accurate observation, and historical fidelity. It is full of 
exact details on the manners of the savage tribes, not less than the geography 
of the coimtry; and Quebec was already selected as the appropriate site for a 
fort. 
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Cliamplain returned to France (November 8th, 1603), just before an exclu- 
sive patent had been issued to a Calvinist, the able, patriotic, and honest De 
Monts. The sovereignty of Acadia and its confines, from the fortieth to the 
fortj^-sixth degree of latitude, that is, from Philadelphia to beyond Montreal; 
a still wider monopoly of the fur trade; the exclusive control of the soil, gov- 
ermnent, and trade ; freedom of religion for Huguenot emigrants — these were 
the privileges which the charter conceded. Idlers, and men without a pro- 
fession, and all banished men, were doomed to lend him aid. A lucrative 
monopoly was added to the honoure of territorial jurisdiction. Wealth and 
glory were alike expected. 

An expedition was prepared without delay, and left the shores of France 
(March 7th, 1604), not to return till a permanent French settlement should be 
made in America. All New France was now contained in two ships, which 
followed the_ well-known path to Nova Scotia. The summer glided away, 
while the emigrants trafficked with the natives and explored the coasts. The 
harbour called Annapolis after the conquest of Acadia by Queen Anne, an 
excellent harbour, though difficult of access, possessing a small but navigable 
river, which abounded in fish, and is bordered by beautiful meadows, so 
pleased the imagination of Poutrincourt, a leader in the enterprise, that he 
sued for a grant of it from De Monts, an^ naming it Port Royal, determined 
to reside there with his family. The company of De Monts made their first 
attempt at a settlement on the island of St. Croix, in 1604, at the mouth of the 
river of the same name. The remains of their fortifications were still visible 
in 1798. Yet the island was so ill suited to their purposes, that, in the follow- 
ing spring, tliey removed to Port Royal. 

For an agricultural colony, a milder climate was more desirable; in view 
of a settlement at the south, De Monts explored and claimed for France the 
rivers, the coasts and the bays of New England, as far, at least, as Cape Cod. 
The numbers and hostility of the savages led him to delay a removal, since his 
colonists were so few. Yefc the purpose remained. Thrice in the spring of the 
following year, did Dupont, his lieutenant, attempt to complete the discovery. 
Twice he was driven back by adverse winds; and at the third attempt, his 
vessel was wrecked (August 28th, 1606). Poutrincourt, who had visited 
Franco, and was now returned with supplies, himself renewed the design; but, 
meeting with disasters among the shoals of Cape Cod (November 14th, 1605), 
he, too, returned to Port Royal. There the first French settlement on the 
American continent had been made; two years before the James river was 
discovered and three years before a cabin had been raised in Canada. 

The possessions of Poutrincourt were confirmed by Henry lY, in 1607 ; 
the apostolic benediction of the Roman pontiff was solicited on families which 
exiled themselves to evangelise infidels; Mary of Medici herself contributed 
money to support the missions, which the marchioness de GuercheviUe pro- 
tected; and bya compact with De Biencourfc, the proprietary’s son, the order 
of the Jesuits was enriched, in 1610, by an imposition on the fisheries and fur 
trade. 

The arrival of Jesuit priests was signalised by conversions among the 
natives. In the following year, De Bieneourt and Father Biart explored the 
coast as far as the Kennebec, and ascended that river. The Cauibas, Algon- 
quins of the Abenaki nations, touched by the confiding humanity of the 
French, listened reverently to the message of redemption; and, already hostile 
towards the English who had visited their coast, the tribes between the 
Penobscot and & Kennebec became tlie allies of France, and were cherished 
as a barrier against danger from English encroachments. 
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A Erencli colony within the United States followed (1613), under the aus- 
pices of De Guercheville and Mary of Medici; the rude intrenchraents of St. 
Sauveur were raised by De Saxissaye on the northern bank of the Penobscot. 
The conversion of the heathen was the motive to the settlement; the natives 
venerated Biart as a messenger from heaven; and under the summer sky, 
round a cross in the centre of the hamletj matins and vespers were regu- 
larly chanted. Prance and the Roman religion had appropriated the soil of 
Maine. 

Meantime the remonstrances of French merchants had effected the revo- 
cation of the monopoly of De Monts, and a company of merchants of Dieppe 
and St. Malo had founded Quebec (July 3rd, 1608). The design was executed 
by Champlain, who aimed not at the profits of trade, but at the glory of found- 
ing a state. The city of Quebec was begun; that is to say, rude cottages were 
framed, a few fields were cleared, and one or two gardens planted. The next 
year, that singularly bold adventurer, attended but by two Europeans, joined 
a mixed party of Hurons from Montreal, and Algonquins from Quebec, in an 
expedition against the Iroquois, or Five Nations, in the north of New York. 
He ascended the Sorel, and explored the lake which bears his name, and per- 
petuates his memory. 

The Huguenots had been active in plans of colonisation. The death of 
Henry IV, in 1610, deprived them of their powerful protector. Yet the zeal 
of De Monts survived, and he quickened the courage of Champlain. After the 
short supremacy of Charles de Bourbon, the prince of Condd, an avowed 
protector of the Calvinists, became viceroy of New France; through his inter- 
cession, merchants of St. Malo, Rouen, and La Rochelle, obtained a colonial 
patent from the king, in 1615; and Champlain, now sure of success, embarked 
once more for the Now World, accompanied by monks of the order of St. 
Francis. Again he invades the territory of the Iroquois in New York. 
Wounded, and repulsed, and destitute of guides, he Spence the first winter after 
his return to America in the country of the Hurons; and a knight errant 
among the forests carries his language, religion, and influence, even to the 
hamlets of Algonquins, near Lake Nipissing. 

Religious disputes combined with commercial jealousies to check the 
progress of the colony; yet in the summer of 1620, when the Pilgrims were 
leaving Leyden, in obedience to the wishes of the unhappy Montmorcnci, tho 
new viceroy, Champlain, began a fort. The merchants grudged tlie expense. 
"It is not best to yield to the passions of men," was his reply; "they sway 
but for a season; it is a duty to respect the future"; and in 1624. tho castle 
St. Louis, so long the place of council against the Iroquois and against New 
England, was durably founded on " a commanding cliff." 

In the same year, the vieeroyalty was transferred to the religious enthusiast 
Henri de Levi ; and through his influence, in 1625, just a year after Jesuits had 
reached the sources of the Ganges and Thibet, the banka of the St. Lawrence 
received priests of the oi-der which Avas destmecl to carry the cross to Lake 
Superior and the Avest. 

The presence of Jesuits and Calvinists led to dissensions. The savages 
caused disquiet. But the peraevering founder of Quebec appealed to the 
royal council and to Richelieu; and though disasters inteiwened, Champlain 
successfully established the authority of tire French on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, in the territory Avhick became his coimtiy in 1627. “The father 
of New Prance" [dying December 26tli, 1636], lies buried in the land which lie 
colonised, Thus the humble industry of the fishermen of Normandy and 
Brittany promised then countiy the acquisition of an empire. 
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EAiiEian's ATTEMpra at English colonisation 

The attempts of the French to colonise Florida, though unprotected and 
unsuccessful, were not without an important inftuence on succeeding events. 
About the time of the retui-n of De Gourgues, Walter Raleigh, a young English- 
man, had abruptly left the University of Oxford, to take part in the civil con- 
tests between the Huguenots and the Catholics in France, and with the prince 
of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV, was learning the art of war under the 
veteran Coliguy. The Protestant party was, at that time, strongly excited 
with indignation at the massacre which De Gourgues had avenged; and 
Raleigh could not but gather from his associates and his commander intelli- 
gence respecting Florida and the navigation to those regions. Some of the 
miserable men who escaped from the firat expedition, had been conducted to 
Elizabeth, and had kindled in the public mind in England a desire for the 
possession of the southern coast of North America; the reports of Hawkins, who 
had been the benefactor of the French on the river May, increased the national 
excitement; and De Morgues, the painter, who had sketched in Florida the 
most remarkable appearances of nature, ultimately found the opportunity of 
finishing his designs, through the munificence of Raleigh. 

The bold ^iru of Raleigh was not disheartened by the sad fate of his step- 
brother [Sir Humphrey Gilbert, whose voyages, in one of which Raleigh took 
part, we have already described]. He was determined to secure to England 
those delightful countries from which the Protestants of France had been 
expelled. Having presented a memorial, he readily obtained from Elizabeth 
a patent (March 26th, 1684), as ample as that which had been conferred on 
Gilbert. Tr^’O vessels, well laden with men and provisions, under the com- 
mand of Philip Amidas [or Amadas] and Arthur Barlow, set sail for the New 
World (April 27th). They pursued the circuitous route by the Canaries and 
the islands of the West Indies; after a short stay in those islands, they sailed 
for the north, and were soon opposite the shores of Carolina. _ As they drew 
near land (July 2nd), the fragrance was “as if they had been in the midst of 
some delicate garden, abounding with all kinds of odoriferous flowers." They 
ranged the coast for a distance of one hundred and twenty miles, in search of 
a convenient harbour; they entered the first haven which offered, and, after 
thanks to God for their safe arrival, they landed (July 13th) to take possession 
of tlie country for the queen of England. 

The spot on which this ceremony was performed, was_ in the island of 
Woeoken, tlic southernmost of the islands forming Ocracock inlet. The desire 
of traffic overcame the timidity of the natives, and the English received a 
friendly welcome. On the island of Roanoke, they were entertained by the 
wife of Granganimeo, father of Wingina, the king, with the refinements of 
Arcadian hospitality, “The people were most gentle, loving and faithful, 
void of all guile and treason, and such as lived after the manner of the golden 
age," says Barlow," And yet it was added, with singular want of conmarison, 
that the warn of these guileless men were cruel and bloody; that doraestio 
diaseusioua had almost extetmmatecl whole tribes; that they employed the 
basest stratagems against their enemies; and that the practice of inviting men 
to a feast, that they might be murdered in the hour of confidence, was not 
merely a device of European bigots, but was known to the natives of Secotan, 
The English, too, were solicited to engage in a similar enterprise, under promise 

of lucrative booty. . - i x r ±1 

The adventurers were satisfied with observing the general aspect ot the 
New World; no extensive examination of the coast was undertaken: Pamlico 
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and Albemarle sounds and Roanoke Island were explored, and some informa- 
tion gathered by inquiries from the Indians; the commanders had not the 
courage or the activity to survey the country with exactness. Having made 
but a short stay in America, they arrived in September in the west of England, 
accompanied by Manteo and Wanchese, two natives of the wilderness; aird 
the returning voyagers gave such glowing descriptions of their cUscovcries, as 
might bo expected from men who had done no more than sail over the smooth 
waters of a summer’s sea, among “the hundred islands" of North Carolina. 
Elizabeth, as she heard their reports, esteemed her reign signalised by the 
discovery of the enchanting regions, and, as a memorial of her state of life, 
named them Virginia. 

Nor was it long befoi'e Raleigh, elected to represent in jjarliament the 
county of Devon, obtained a bill confirming his patent of discovery; and 
while he received the honour of knighthood, ns the reward of his valour, he 
also acquired a lucrative monopoly of wines, which enabled him to continue 
with vigour his schemes of colonisation. While a new patent was issued to 
his friend, for the discovery of the northwestern passage, and the well-known 
voyages of Davis, sustained, in part, by the contributions of Raleigh himself, 
wore inci'easing the acquaintance of Europe with the Arctic sea, the plan of 
colonising Virginia was earne.stly and steadily pursued. 

The new expedition was composed of seven vessels, and carried ono hun- 
dred and eight colonists to the shores of Carolina. Ralph Lane, a man of con- 
siderable distinction, and so much esteemed for his services as a soldier, that 
he was afterwards knighted by Queen Elizabeth, was willing to act for Raleigh 
as governor of the colony. Sir Richard Grenville, the most able and cele- 
brated of Raleigh’s associates, distinguished for bravery among the gallant 
spiiits of a gallant age, assumed tlie command of the fleet. It sailed (April 
9th, 1586) from Plymouth, accompanied by several men of merit, whom the 
world remembers — by Cavendish, who soon after circumnavigated the globe; 
Haviot, the iiwentor of the system of notation in modern algebra, the historian 
of the expedition; and With, an ingenious painter, whaso sketches of the 
natives, their habits, and modes of life, were taken with beauty and exactness, 
and were the means of encomaging an interest m Virginia, by diffusing a 
knowledge of its productions. 

To sail by the Canaries and the West Indies, to conduct a gainful com- 
merce with the Spanish ports by intimidatiou; to capture SpaiiLsh vessels — 
these were but the expected prelimmaries of a voyage to Virginia. At length 
the fleet fell in with the main land of Florida; it was in great danger of being 
wrecked on the cape which was then first called the Cape of Ecur; and two 
days after, on June 26th, it came to anchor at Wocoken. It was through 
Ocracock inlet that the fleet made its way to Roanoke. 

THE nOST COLONY OF UOANOICE 

But the fate of this colony was destined to be influenced by the character 
of the natives. Manteo, the friend of the English, and who returned noth the 
fleet from a visit to England, was sent to the main to announce thoh arrival. 
Grenville, accompanied by Lane, Harlot, Cavendish, and others, in an excur- 
sion of eight days, explored the coast as far as Secotan, and, as they relate, were 
well entertained by the savages. At one of the Indian towns, a silver cup had 
been stolen; its restoration was delayed; with hasty cruelty, Grenville ordcrecl 
the village to be binned and the standing coni to be destroyed. Not long 
after this action of inconsiderate revenge, we ships, having landed the colony, 
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sailed for England; a rich Spanish prize, made by GrenvUlc on the return 
voyage, secured him a courteous welcome as he entered the harbour of Ply- 
mouth. The transport ships of the colony were at the same time privateers. 

The employments of Lane and his colonists, after the departure of Sir 
Richard Grenville, could be none other than to explore the country; and in 
a letter, which he wrote while his impressions were yet fiesh. Lane <» expressed 
himself in language of enthusiastic admiration. " It is the goodliest soil under 
the cope of heaven; the most pleasing territory of the world; the continent is 
of a huge and unknown greatness, and very well peopled and towned, though 
savagely. The climate is so wholesome, that we have not one sick, since we 
touched the land. If Virginia had but horses and kine, and were inhabited 
with English, no realm in Christendom were 
comparable to it." 

The keenest observer was Hariot J*; and he 
was often employed in dealing with "tlie na- 
tural inhabitants." He carefully examined 
the productions of the country, those which 
would furnish cornmodities for commerce, and 
those whicli were in esteem among the natives. 

Ho observed the culture of tobacco; accus- 
tomed liimself to its use, and was a Aim be- 
liever in its healing virtues. The culture of 
maize, and the extraordinary productiveness 
of that grain, especially attracted his admira- 
tion; and the tuberous roots of the potato, 
when boiled, were found to be very good food. 

The inhabitants are described as too feeble to 
inspire terror. TJie country which Harlot ex- 
plored was on the boundary of the Algonquin 
race, where the Leruii Lenape tribes melted 
into the widely-differmg nations of the south. 

In every town which Hariot entered, he dis- 
played tho Bible, and explained its truths; the 
Indians revered the volume rather than its 
doctrines; and, with a fond superstition, they 
embraced the book, kissed it, and held it to 
their breasts and heads, as if it had been an 
amulet. As the colonists enjoyed uniform health, and had no women with 
them, there were some among the Indians who imagined the English were 
not born of woman, and therefore not mortal; that they were men of an old 
generation, risen to immortality. The terrors of fire-aim.s the natives could 
neither comprehend nor resist; every sickness which now prevailed among 
them, was attributed to wounds from invisible bullets, discharged by un- 
seen agents, with whom the air was supposed to be peopled. 

Was it strange, then, that the natives desired to be delivered from the 
presence of guests by whom they feared to be supplanted? The colonists 
were mad with the passion for gold; and a wily savage invented, respecting 
the river Roanoke and its banks, extravagant tales, which nothing but cupidity 
could have credited. The river, it was said, gushed forth from a rock, so near 
tho Pacific Ocean, that the surge of the sea sometimes dashed into its fountain; 
its banlcs were inliabited by a nation skilled in the art of refining the rich ore 
in which the country abounded. The walls of the city were described as 
glittering from the abundance of pearls. Lane was so credulous, that ha 
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attempted to ascend the rapid current of the Hoanoke; and his followers, 
infatuated with greedy avarice, would not return till their stores of provisions 
were exhausted, and they had killed and eaten the very dogs which bore them 
company. On this attempt to explore the interior, the English hardly 
advanced higher up the river than some point near the present Williamstowm, 

The Indians had hoped to destroy the English by thus dividing them; but 
the prompt return of Lane prevented open hostilities. The English believed 
that a general conspiracy was preparing; it is certain that, in the contest of 
dissimulation, they ptroved themselves the more successful adepts. Desiring 
an audience of Wmgina, the most active among the native chiefs. Lane and 
iris attendants were quicldy admitted to bis presence (June 1st, 1586). A 
preconcerted watchword was given; and the Christians, falling upon the 
unhappy king and his principal followers, put them without mercy to death. 

It was evident that Lane did not possess the qualities suited to his station. 
Yet some gcnCTal results of importance were obtained. The climate was found 
to be salubrious; during the year not more than four men hacl died, and of 
these, three brought the seeds of their disease from Europe. The hope of 
finding better harbours at the north was confirmed; and the Bay of Che-sa- 
peake was already regarded as the fit theatre for early colonisation. But in 
the island of Roanoke^ the men begtan to despond; _ they looked in vain towards 
the ocean for supplies from England; they were sighing for the luxuries of the 
cities in their native land; when of a sudden it wa.s rumoured, that the sea 
was white with the sails of three-and-twenty ships; and (June 8th) Sir Francis 
Drake had anchored his fleet at sea outside of Eoanoke inlet, in "the wild 
toad of their bad harbour." 

He had come, on his way from the West Indies to England, to visit the 
domain of his friend. "With the celerity of genius, he discovered the measures 
which the exigency of the case required, and supplied the wants of Lane to 
tlie uttermost; but Lane shared the despondency of his men; and Drake 
yielded to their unanimous desire of permission to embark in his ships for 
England (June 19th), Thus ended the fimt actual settlement of the English 
in America. The exiles of a year had grown familiar with the favourite 
amusement of the lethargic Indians; and they introduced into England the 
general use of tobacco. 

The return of Lane was a precipitate desertion; a little delay would have 
furnished the colony with ample supplies. A few days after its departure, a 
ship arrived, laden with all stores needed by the infant settlement. It had 
been despatched by Raleigh; but finding "the paradise of the worlcl" deserted, 
it could only return to England. Another fortnight hacl hardly elapsed, when 
Sir Richard Grenville appeared off the coast with three wcll-furnisUccl ships, 
and renewed the vain search for the departed colony. Unwilling that the 
English should lose possession of the country, he left fifteen men on the island 
of Roanoke, to be the guardians of English rights. 

Raleigh was not dismayed by ill svrcccss, nor borne down by losses. Tho 
enthusiasm of the people of England was diminished by the reports of the 
unsuccessful company of Lane; but the decisive testimony of Harlot to the 
excellence of the country still rendered it easy to collect a now colony for 
America, The wisdom of Raleigh was particularly displayed in the policy 
which he now adopted. He determined to plant an agricultural state; to 
send emigrants with wives and families, who should at once make their homes 
in the New World; and, that life and property might be secured, lie granted a 
charter of incorporation (January 7lh, J587) for the settlement, and estab- 
lished a municipal govermiient for "the city of Raleigh." John White was 
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appointed its governor; and to him, with eleven assistants, the administration 
of the colony was intrusted, A fleet of transport ships was prepared at the 
expense of the proprietory; "Queen Elizabeth, the godmother of Virginia,” 
declined contributing "to its education.” The company as it embarked 
April 26 th), was cheered by the presence of women; and an ample provision 
of the implements of husbandry gave a pledge for successful industry. In 
July, they arrived on the coast of North Carolina; they were saved from the 
dangers of Cape Fear; and, passing Cape Hatteras, they hastened to the isle 
of Roanoke, to search for the handful of men whom Grenville had left there 
as a garrison. They found the tenements deserted and overgrown with 
weeds; human bones lay scattered on the field; wild deer were reposing in the 
untonanted houses, and were feeding on the productions which a rank vege- 
tation still forced from the gardens. The fort was in ruins, No vestige of 
surviving life appeared. The miserable men whom Grenville had left, had 
been murdered by the Indians, 

The fort of Governor Lane, "with sundry decent dwelling-houses,” had 
been built at the northern extremity of the island; it was there that the 
foundations of the city of Raleigh were laid (July 23 rd). The island of 
Roanoke is now almost uninhabited; commerce has selected securer harbours 
for its pursuits; the inquisitive stranger may yet discern the ruins of the fort, 
round which the cottages of the new settlement were erected. 

But disasters thickened. A tribe of savages displayed implacable jealousy, 
and murdered one of the assistants. The mother and the kmdred of Manteo 
welcomed the English to the island of Croatan; and a mutual friendship was 
continued. But even this alliance was not unclouded. A detachment of the 
English, discovering a company of the natives whom they esteemed their 
enemies, fell upon them by night, as the harmless men were sitting fearlessly 
by their fires; and the havoc was begun, before it was perceived that these 
wore friendly Indians. 

The vanities of life were not forgotten in the New World; and Manteo, the 
faithful Indian chief, "by the commandment of Sir Walter Raleigh,” received 
Christian baptism, and was invested with the rank of a feudal Baron, as the 
lord of Roanoke. It was the first peerage erected by the English in America, 
and remained a solitary dignity, till Locke and Snaftesburj; suggested the 
establislunent of palatinates in Carolina, and Manteo shared his honours with 
the admired philosopher of his age. As the time for the departure of the ship 
for England drew near, the emigrants became gloomy with apprehensions; 
they were conscious of their dependence on Europe; and they, with one 
voice, women ns well as men, urged the governor to return and use his vigorous 
intercession for the prompt despatch of reinforcements and supplies. It was 
in vain that he pleaded a sense of honour, which called upon him to remain and 
share in person the perils of the colony, which he was appointed to govern. 
He was forced to yield to the general importunity. 

Yet, previous to his departure, his daughter, Eleanor Dare, the wife of one 
of the assistants, gave birth (August 18 th) to a female child, the first offspring 
of English parents on the soil of the United States. The infant was named 
from the place of its birth, The colony, now composed of eighty-nine men, 
seventeen women, and two children, whose names are all preserved, might 
reasonably hope for the speedy return of the governor, who, as he sailed for 
England, left with them, as hostages, his daughter and his grandchild, Yir- 
ginia Dare. 

And yet even those ties were insufiicient. The colony received no season- 
able relief; and the further history of this neglected plantation is involved in 

n.W.— VOL. XXII, 80 
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gloomy uncertainty. The inhabitants of the city of Raleigh, the emigrants 
from England and the first-born of America, failed, like their predecessors, in 
establishing an enduring settlement; but, unlike their predecessors, they 
awaited death in the land of their adoption. If America had no English towns, 
it goon had English graves. 

For when White reached England, he found its whole attention absorbed 
by the threats of an invasion from Spain; and Grenville, llalcigli, and Lane, 
not less than Frobisher, Drake, and Hawkins, were engaged in planning 
measures of resistance. Yet Raleigh, whose patriotism did not dimmish his 
generosity, found means to despatch White with supplies in two vessels 
(April 22nd, 1588). But the company, desiring a gainful voyage rather than 
a safe one, ran in chase of prizes; till, at last, one of them fell in wllli men-of- 
war from Rochelle, and, after a bloody fight, was boarded and rifled. Both 
ships were compelled to return immediately to England, to the ruin of the 
colony and the displeasure of its author. The delay was fatal; the inde- 
pendence of the English kingdom, and the security of the Protestant reforma- 
tion, were in danger; nor could the poor colonists of Roanoke be again remem- 
bered, till after the discomfiture of the invincible armada. 

Even when comjAete success against the Spanish fleet had crowned the 
arms of England, Sir Walter Raleigh, who had already incurred a fruitless 
expense of forty thousand pounds, found himself unable to continue the 
attempts at colonising Virginia.^ Yet he did not despair of ultimate success; 
and as his fortune did not permit him to renew his exertions, he used the priv- 
ilege of his patent to form a company of merchants and adventurers, wlio wore 
endowed by his liberality with large concosaioiis, and who, it was hoped, would 
replenish Virginia with settlers. Among the men who thus obtained an 
assignment of the proprietary’s rights in Virginia, is found the name of Richard 
Hakluyt; it is the connecting link between the first efforts of England in North 
Carolina and the final colonisation of Virginia. The colonists at Roanoke had 
emigrated with a charter; the new instrument (March 7th, 1589) was not an 
assignment of Raleigh’s patent, but extended a grant, already held under its 
sanction, by increasing the number to whom the rights of that char tor belonged. 

Yet the enterprise of the adventurers languisliod, for it was no longer 
encouraged by the profuse liberality of Raleigh.^ More tlran another year 
elapsed, before White could return to search for bis colony and his daughter; 
and then the Island of Roanoke was a desert. An inscription on tlie bark of a 
tree pointed to Croatan; but the season of the year and the dangers from 
storms were pleaded as an excuse for an immediate return. Had the emi- 
grants already perished? or had they escaped with their lives to Croatan, ami, 
through the friendship of Maiiteo, become familiar with the Indiana? The 
conjecture has been hazarded, that the desertecl colony, neglected by their 
own countrymen, were hospitably adopted into the tribe of Hatteraa Indians, 
and became amalgamated with the sons of the forest. This wa.s the tradition 
of the natives at a later day, and was thought to he confirmed by the physical 
ehavacter of the tvilffi, in which the English and the Indian race seemed to have 
been blended. Raleigh long cherished the hope of discovering some vestiges 
of their existence; and though he had abandoned the design of colonising 
Virginia, he yet sent at his own charge, and, it is said, at five several times, 
to search for his liege-men,‘ But it was all in vain; imagination received no 
help in its attempts to trace the fato of the colony of Roanoke,/ 

[* ^In 1602, Ilaloigli mado hia Oftli ellort to ftffotd tUocn liolp ty sending tlioiu C&ptAtii Mflco, 
a niM'iiior of exporlonco, with inetriiotioDs to soarcb for tUem, Moco roturuod witUout 
oxeouting hla ovdera, niid Kulcigh wrote to Bit Robert Cecil on the 21st o( Anguat thnt ho would 
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After the foundhig of Jamestown, according to Strachey,? the Enghsli 
%Yere told by the Indians that the Roanoke settlers had finally intermingled 
with the natives and had been massacred at the command of Powhatan and 
his priests just about the time when the En^ish reached Jamestown. One 
chief liad saved the lives of four men, two boys, and a girl, and from their 
interinarriage came the so-called Hatteras Indians found near Roanoke Island 
early in. the eighteenth century, and notable for their grey eyes, and their 
traditions of wlute ancestry ,o 

GEORGE BANOROPT’s ESTIMATE OP RALEIGH 

The name of Raleigh stands highest among the statesmen of England, who 
advanced the colonisation of the United States; and his fame belongs to 
American histoi^. ^ No Englishman of his age po5se.ssed so various or so 
extraordinary qualities. Courage which was never daunted, mild self-pos- 
session, and fertility of invention, insured him glory in his profession of arms; 
and his services in the conquest of Cadiz, or the capture of Eayal, were alone 
sufficient to establish his fame as a gallant and successful commander. In 
every danger, his life WM distinguished by valour, and his death was ennobled 
by true magnanimity. 

^ Ho was not only admirable in active life as a soldier; he was an accom- 
plished scholar. No statesman in retirement ever expressed the charms of 
tranquil leisure more beautifully than Raleigh ; and it was not entirely with 
the language of grateful friendship, that Spenser described his “sweet verse 
as sprinkled with nectar,” and rivalling the melodies of “the summer’s night- 
ingale.” "When an unjust verdict, contrary to probability and the evidence, 
“against law and against equity,” on a charge which seems to have been a 
pure invention, left him to languish for years in prison, with the sentence of 
death suspended over his head, his active genius plunged into the depths of 
erudition; and he who had been a soldier, a courtier, and a seaman, now 
became the elaborate author of a learned History of the World. 

His career as a statesman was honoimable to the pupil of Coligny and the 
contemporary of L’Hopital. In his public policy, he was thoroughly an 
English patriot; jealous of the honour, the prosperity, and the advancement 
of his country; the inexorable antagonist of the pretensions of Spain. In 
parliament, he defended the freedom of domestic industi'y. When, by the 
operation of unequal laws, taxation was a burden upon industry rather than 
wealth, he argued for a change; hiimelf possessed of a lucrative monopoly, he 
gave his voice for the repeal of all monopolies; and, while he pertinaciously 
used his inlluence with his sovereign to mitigate the severity of the judgments 
against the non-conformists, as a legislator he resisted the sweepmg enactment 
of persecuting laws. 

In the career of discovery, his pereeverance was_ never baffled by losara. 
He joined in the risks of Gilbert’s expedition; contributed to the discoveries 
of Davis in the northwest; and himself pemonally explored “the insular 
regions and broken world” of Guiana. The sincerity of his belief in the wealth 
of the latter country has been unreasonably questioned.^ If Elizabeth had 
hoped for a hyperborean Peru in the Arctic seas of America, why might not 
Raleigh expect to find the city of gold on the banks of the Orinoco? His 
lavish efforts in colonising the soil of America, his sagacity which enjoined a 

scud Maco b&clc, and expressed Ids faith In the colonisation of Virginia in these words ! “ I shall 
yot Uvo to SO 0 it an English nation. ’’ IIo lived, Indeed, to see his pr^lotion verined, nut not 
until ho was itumuted In tlio Tower of London. — W h. Wirt HenbV.’j 
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pettlement the Chesapeake Bay, the publications of Eariot,p and 

Hakluyt,'! which he countenanced, if followed by losses to himself, diffused 
over England a knowledge of America, as well as an interest in its destinies, 
and sowed the soeda, of which the fruits wove to ripen during his lifetime, 
though not for him. 

Raleigh had suffered from palsy before his last expedition. He returned 
broken hearted by the defeat of his hopes, by the decay of his health, and by 
the death of his eldest son. Wliat shall be .said of King James, who would 
open to an aged i>aralytic no other hope of liberty but through success in the 
discovery of mines in Guiana? What shall be said of a monarch who could, 
at that time, under a sentence which was originally unjust, and which had 
slumbered for fifteen yearn, order the execution (in 1618) of the decrepit man, 
whose genius and valour shone brilliantly through the ravages of physical 
decay, and whose English heart, within a palsied frame, still boat with an 
undying love for hia country ? 

The judgments of the tribunals of the Old World arc often reversed at the 
bar of public opinion in the New. The family of the chief author of early 
colonisation in the United States was reduced to beggary by the governmont 
of England, and ho himself was beheaded, After a lapse of nearly two cen- 
turies, the state of North Carolina, in 1792, by a solemn act of legislation, 
revived in its capital the city of Raleigh, and thus expressed its confidence in 
the infegrity, and a grateful respect for the memory, of the extraordinary man, 
who united in hirnself os many kinds of glory as were ever combinccl in an 
individual, and whoso name is indissolubly connected with the early period 
of American history. 


VOYAGES OP QOSNOLD AND PBINQ 

Some traffic with Virginia may perhaps have been continnetl. But at the 
north, the connection of the English merchants was become so intimate, that, 
In 1593, Sir Walter Raleigh in the house of commons had declared the fishing 
of Newfoundland to be the stay of the \vest countries. These voyages, and 
the previous exertions of Raleigh, had trained men for the career of discovery; 
and Bartholomew Gosnold, who, perhaps, had already sailed to Virginia, in 
the usual route, by the Clanaries and West Indies, now conceived the idea of 
a direct voyage to America, and, with the concurrence of Ilaloigh, had well 
nigh secured to New England the honour of the first permanent English 
colony, yteering, in a small bark, directly across the Atlantic, in seven weeks 
he reached (March 26th, 1602) the continent of America in the bay of Massa- 
chusetts, not far to the north of Nahant. Ho failed to observe a good harbour, 
and, standing for the south, discovered (May 14th, 1602) the promontory 
which he called Cape Cod — a name which would not yield to that of the next 
monarch of England. Here he and four of his men landed; Cape Cod was the 
first spot in New England ever trod by Englishmen. Doubling the cape, and 
passing Nantucket, they again landed on a little island, now called No Man’s 
land, and afterwards passed round the promontory of Gay Head, naming it 
Dover Cliff. At length they entered Buzzarcl's Bay — a stately sound, which 
they called Gosnold’s Hope. The westernmost of the islands was named 
Elizabeth, from the queen — a name which has been transferred to the whole 
group. There is on the island a pond, and within it lies a rocky islet; this 
was the posit ion which the adventurers selected for their residence, Here they 
built their storehouse and their ford; and here the foundations of the fii’st New 
England colony were to be laid. 
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A traffic with the natives on the main land, soon enabled Oosnold to com- 
plete his freight, which consisted chiefly of sassafras root, then greatly esteemed 
111 pharmacy as a sovereign panacea. The little band, whicli was to have 
nestled on the Elizabeth Islands, finding them friends about to embark for 
Europe, despaired of obtaining seasonable supplies of food, and determined 
not to remain. Pear of an assault from the Indians, who had ceased to be 
friendly, the want of provisions, and jealousy respecting the distribution of 
the risks and profits, defeated the design. The whole party soon set sail and 
bore for England, The return voyage lasted but five weeks ; and the expedi- 
tion was completed in less than four montlis, during whicli entire health had 
prevailed. 

Gosnold and liis companions spread the most favourable reports of the 
regions which he had visited. The merchants of Bristol, with the ready 
assent of Raleigh, and at the instance of Richard Hakluyt, determined to 
pursue the career of investigation. The Speedwell, a small ship of fifty tons 
and thirty men, and the Discover^', ^ a bark of twenty-six tons and thirteen men, 
under the command of Martin Pring, set sail for America (April 10th, 1603) 
a few days after the death of the queen. It was a jirivate undertaking, and 
therefore not retarded by that event. It reached the American coast among 
the islands whicli skirt the harbours of Maine. The mouth of the Penobscot 
offered good anchorage and fishing. Pring made a discoverj’' of the eastern 
rivers and harbours — the Saco, the Kennebunk, and the York; and the 
channel of the Pisoataqua was examined for three or four leagues, Finding 
no sassafras, he steered for the south; doubled Cape Ami; and went on shore 
in Massachusetts; but, being still unsuccessful, he again pursued a southerly 
track, and finally anchored in Old Town harbour, on Martha's Vineyard, The 
whole absence lasted about six months, and ivas completed without disaster 
or danger. Pring, a few ycare later, in 1606, repeated his voyage, and made a 
more accurate survey of Maine, 

Enterprises for discovery were now continuous, Bartholomew Gilbert, 
returning from the West Indies, made an unavailing search for the colony oi 
Raleigh. It was the last attempt to trace the remains of tho.se unfortunate 
men. But as the testimony of Pring had confirmed the reports of Gosnold, 
the career of navigation was vigorously pursued. An e.xpedition, in 1605. 
promoted by the earl of Southampton and Lord Arundel, of Wardour, ana 
commanded by George Weymouth, who, in attempting a northwest passage, 
had already explored the coast of Labrador, now discovered the Penobscot 
river. Weymouth left England in March, and, in about six weelm, came in 
sight of the American continent near Cape Cod. Turning to the north, he 
approached the coast of Maine, and ascended the western branch of the 
Penobscot beyond Belfast Bay. Five natives were decoyed on board the 
ship, ancl Weymouth, returning to England, gave three of them to Sir Ferdi- 
nand Gorges, a friend of Raleigh, and governor of Plymouth. 

Such were the voyages which led the way to the colonisation of the United 
States. The daring and skill of these earliest adventurers upon the ocean 
deserve the higheist admiration. The difficulties of crossing the Atlantic were 
new, and it required great courage to encounter hazards which ignorance 
exaggerated. The character of the prevalent winds and currents was unknown. 
The possibility of making a direct passage was but gradually discovered. The 
imagined claugera were infinite; the real dangem, exceedingly great. The 
ships at first employed for discovery were generally of less than one hundred 
tons burthen; Frobisher sailed in a vessel of but twenty-five tons; two of 
those of Columbus were without a deck; and so perilous were the voyage, s 
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deemed, that the sattora were accuatomed, before embarking, to perform 
solema acta of devotion, as if to prepare for eternity. The anticipation of 
disasters was not visionary; Columbus was shipwrecked twice, and once 
remained for eight mouths on an island, without any communication with the 
civilised world; Hudson was turned adrift in a small boat by a crew whom 
suffering had rendered mutinous; Willoughby perished with cold; Roberval, 
Parmenius, Gilbert — and how many others? — went clown at son; and such 
was the state of the art of navigation, that intrepidity and skill were unavailing 
against the elements without the favour of heaven./ 





CHAPTER V 

VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND TO THE RESTORATION 

[1006-1000 A D.] 

“Being lor most part of such tender educations, mid email experi- 
ence in Martlall accidents becniiae they found not Loyalist Cities, nor 
siicli fniro houBCs, nor at tbeii* owno ’ivislios any of tUoir ticciiBtomed 
dainties featlier beds and downo pdbvres, Tavemes and Ale- 
lioiiBcs in ovory breatliing place, neither such plentio of gold and silver 
and dissolute libortio as they expected, they iiad litLlo or no care of 
anythmg but to pamper tUelr bGlli/»s, to fly away with our Pinnaces, 
or procure tliolr moaiicB to leturnc to England. For tlic country was 
to them n misery, a ruino, a death, a hell, and their reports here, and 
their actions there according.^’— Captain John Smith, ^ 

Tub Accession of James I in 1603 to the English throne and the peace 
which he negotiated with Spain having put an end to privateering expedi- 
tions against the Spanish settlements, the allenbion ot English merchants, 
navigators, and adventurers was now directed to more peaceful enterprises. 
Commerce and colonisation took the place of piracy and plunder. Sir Walter 
Raleigh was in the Tower, attainted of high treason for his attempt to sub- 
stitute Arabella Stuart instead of James I as Elizabeth’s successor. His patent 
being forfeit by his attainder, James I granted a new charter (April lOth, 
1606), by which the American coast, between the thirty-fourth and the forty- 
fifth degree of north latitude— from Cape Rear to Passamaquoddy Bay— 
was set apart to be colonised by two rival companies [or rather, one company 
in two divisions], one composed chiefly of London adventurers, the other of 
residents in the west of England, especially at Plymouth and Bristol, at that 
time the chief seats of the west country trade. Liverpool, as yet, was an 
inconsiderable village, and the north of England a pastoral country. 

The advancement of the divine glory, "by bringing the Indians and 
savages resident in those parts to human civility and a settled and quiet 

fid? 
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government," was alleged as the principal motive of James’a grant. The 
undertakers, however, looked chiefly to a gainful commerce and profitabie 
returns. 

By the provisions of the charter, the London Company, whose settlement 
was to be distinguished as the First Colony of Virginia, might plant any- 
where between thirty-four and forty-one degrees of noi'tli latitude, or between 
Cape Fear and the east end of Long Island. The Plymouth Company, whose 
settlement was to be called the Second Colony of Virginia, might plant any- 
wliere between the thirty-eighth and forty-fifth degrees of north latitude, 
or between Delaware Bay and Halifax; but neither company was to begin 
its Bcttlement within a hundred miles of any spot previously occupied by the 
other. Each colony was to extend along the coast fifty miles either way 
from the point first occupied, and from the same i)oint Inland and seaward, 
either way, one hundred miles, including all islands within that distance, and 
embracing ten thousand square miles of continental teiTitory. A council, 
resident in each colony, to do composed of thirteen rnemloers nominated by 
the Icing, was to manage local aflairs. No settlement was to be allowed 
inland of either colony without the express consent of its council. A “ Council 
of Virginia," resident in England, its members also appointed by the king, 
was to exercise a general superintendence over both colonies. 

The two companies were authorised to search for mines, paying the king 
a fifth of all gold and silver, and a fifteenth of all copper. They were empow- 
ered to coin money, invite and carry over adventurers, to repel intruders, 
to levy duties for their own use during twenty-one yearn, and to export goods 
from England free of all imposts for seven years. Lands in the colony were 
to be held of the king, on the most favourable tenure; the colonists and their 
children to have all the rights of native-born Englishmen. 

A few months after the giant of this charter, James issued “ Instructions 
for the government of Virginia," in which he appointed a council, as pro- 
vided for in the charter, to be increased or altered at the king's pleasure, and 
authorised to nominate and superintend the local councils, reduced by these 
instructions to seven members each, who annually were to choose a president 
from their own nuniber, with power to suspend liira or any councillor for 
good cause, and to fill vacancies till new appointments came from England; 
tire president to iiave a double vole. It was made the especial duly of those 
councils to provide that " the true word and service of God, according to ' 
the rites and service of the Church of England, be preached, planted, and 
used ill the colonies and among the neighbouring savages.” 'Tumults, rebel- 
lion, conspiracy, mutiny, and sedition, along with five other offen.ses, nil tri- 
able by jury, were declared capital. For five years after their first jjlanta- 
tion, the trade and industry of the colonists were to remain a common stock, 
or " two or three stocks at the most,” to be managed, in each colony, by a 
factor selected annually by the local council, and in England by oonimitLees 
appointed for that purpose. A knowledge of these provisions is necessary 
to make the early history of Virginia intelligible. 

THE LONDON COMPANY SETTLES VIEGINIA AT JAMESTOWN (1007 A.T>.) 

The persons named in the charter of Virginia as founders of lUo London 
Company were Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somons, Richard Hakluyt, and 
Edwin Maria Wingfield. Othera were persuaded, or had previously agreed 
to take part in the enterprise, especially Sir Thomas Smith, an eminent mer- 
chant of London, one of the assignees of Raleigh’s patent, who was chosen 
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treasurei’ of the new company. For every sum of £12 10s., about g60, paid 
into the company’s treasury, the contributor was entitled to a hundred acres 
of land, and as much more when the first lot was cultivated. This was called 
“ the adventure of the purse,” Under the head of “ personal adventure,” 
whosoever emigrated to Virginia, or carried others thither at his own expense, 
was to be allowed a hundred acres for each person .so transported. It was 
expected fay this allowance not only to encourage the voluntary emigration 
of persons able to pay their own expenses, but to promote the transportation, 
at the expense of private individuals, of servants indented or bound for a 
term of years — a species of emigrants esteemed essential to the industry of 
the colony, and which we shall find as a distinct class in all the Anglo-Amer- 
ican settlements, On all grants of land a q^uit-rent was reserved. 

The company thus organised fitted out three vessels, under the command 
of Christopher Newport, who had acquired a maritime reputation by former 
expeditions against the Spaniards. One hundred and five men embarked in 
these vessels (December 19, 1606), destined to form the first colony of Vir- 
ginia, but not very well selected for such a purpose. Of this small number 
Forty-eight were “ gentlemen,” persona brought up to esteem manual labour 
as clegradmg. There were but twelve labourers, four carpenters, and a few 
other mechanics. The rest were soldiers and servants. The leaders were 
Wingfield, a merchant, one of those named in the charter as projector of the 
colony; Gosnold, whose voyage, already mentioned, had revived the spirit 
of colonisation; Hunt, the chaplain; ana John Smith [not yet twenty-eight 
years old], an energetic adventurer, the historian of the enterprise, in which 
he iilayed a conspicuous part, While a mere boy, impelled by a restless spirit, 
he had left home, and, finding his way across Europe, had engaged in the 
Austrian service in the war against the Turks, still regarded, at that time, as 
tire eomvnen enemy of Christendom. After many adventures, in wbieh he 
gave repeated proofs of remarkable courage and resolution, Smith had returned 
to England, and accidentally forming an acquaintance with Gosnold, entered 
with characteristic zeal into the scheme for colonising Virginia. 

The names of the future councillors to whom the government of the colony 
was to be intrusted were carried to Virginia a profound secret, carefully 
sealed up in a tin box, along with King James’s instructions. Newport pro- 
ceeded by way of the Canaries and the West Indies, and during the long 
passage cabala arose. Wingfield, jealous of Smith’s reputation, accused bim 
of a design to murder the council, usurp the government, and make himself 
king of Virginia; and on this extraordinary charge Smith was arrested, and 
kept ill confinement during the remainder of the passage. Several weeks 
were spent among the Caribbee Islands, Sailing thence in search of the coast 
of Virginia, a fortunate storm drove the vessels past Roanoke, and after a 
four months’ passage from England they entered Chesapeake Bay April 
26th, 1607. The two headlands at the entrance were named Cape Henry 
and Cape Charles, after the king’s two sons. A party of thirty landing on 
Cape Henry were attacked by five of the natives, and had m their num- 
ber wounded. Presently the ships came to anchor at old Point Oomlort, at 
the mouth of a broad river or estuary. The sealed box was now opened and 
the names of Wingfield, Newport, Gosnold, Smith and three others were found 
in it, appointed to compose the council. ... - ? • 

Nearly three weeks were employed in exploring the country, during which 
the vessels ascended the great river Powhatan, a principal tributary ot the 
Chesapeake. The new comers were kindly received at several places by tne 
natives, who now saw white men for the first time. A spot was chosen for 
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settlement May I3th on the north bank of the river, about fifty miles from 
the bay — a peninsula which afforded, on the water side, good anchorage, 
and on the land side might be easily defended, but with a low and marshy 
situation unfavourable to health. This spot was called Jamestown,* and the 
river soon became known as James, or King’s river. ^ 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITh’S OTVN ACCOUNT OP THE HANDING AT JAMESTOWN 

Kinde Sir, commendations remembred, &c. you shall vnderstand that 
after many crosses in the downcs by tempests wee arriued safely uppon the 
Southwest part of the great Canaries: within ioure or flue dales after we set 
saile for Dominica, the 26. of April: the first land we made, we fell with Cape 
Henry, the verie mouth of the Bay of Chissiapiacke, whiph at that present 
we little expected, hauing by a crucll storme bene put to the Northward: 
anchoring in tliis Bay bwentie or thirtie went ashore with the Captain, and 
in coming aboard, they were assalted with certaine Indians, which charged 
them within Pistoll shot: in which conflict, Captaine Archer and Mathow 
Morton were shot: whereupon, Captaine Newport seconding them, made a 
shot at them, vjhich the Indians little respected, but hauing spent their 
arrowes retyred without harme, and in that place was the box opened, wherein 
the counsell for "Virginia was nominated : and arriuing at the place where wee 
are now seated, the Counsel was sworn, and the president elected, which for 
that yeare was Maister Edm. Maria Wingfield, where was made choice for 
our scituation, a verie fit place for the erecting of a great cittie, about which 
some contention passed betwixt Captaine Wingfield and Captaine Gosnold, 
notwithstanding all our prouision was brought a shore, ana with ns much 
speede as might bee wee went about our fortification. 

The two and twenty day of Aprill, Captain Newport and myselfe with 
diuers others, to the number of twenty two persons set forward to discouer 
the Riuer, some fiftie or sixtie miles, finding it in some places broader, & in 
some narrower, the Gountrie (for the moste part) on each side plaine high 
ground, with many fresh Springes, the people in places kindely intreating 
vs, dnunsing and feasting vs with strawberries, Mulberries, Bread, Eish, and 
other their Coimtrie prouisions wherof wo had plenty: for which Captaine 
Newport kindely requited their least fauours, with Bels, Pinnes, Needles, 
beades, or Glasses, which so contented them tliat his liberallitie made them 
follow vs, from place to place, and euer kindely to respect vs. 

In the midway staying to refresh our seines in a little He fotiro or fine 
sauages came vnto vs which described vnto vs the course of the Riner, and 
after in our iourney, they often met vs trading witli vs for such prouision as 
wee had, and arriuing at Avsatecke, hee whom we supposed to bee tire ehiefe 
King of all the rest, moste kindely entertained vs, giuing v.s in a guide to go 
with vs up the Riuer to Powhatan, of which place their great Emperor 
taketh his name, where he that they honored for King vsed vs kindely. But 
to finish this discourie, we passed on furthev, where within an he we were 
intercepted with great craggy stones ye in the midst of the riuer where the 
water falleth so rudely, ana with such a violence, as not any boat can pos- 
sibly passe, and .so broad disperseth the streame, as there is not past fine or 

As this settlement Tvaa in the vast region clahnecl by Spain inulor tbo immo ol Florida, 
tlioro wns constant dangor of incursions like tluitof Mcnoiiflez against ilio Fronch, as tleficrlbod 
in tbo last chapter. Indeed Dr Aloyaudor Drown rcroutly puhlipbed tko corrosponflonco 
hotween tbo Icing of Spain niid his ininl&tor at London, Lath of tboiii eager to wipe out the 
Jamestown settloinoiit, but clef f3iTingliosti lilies in the hope that this colony would he ahnndoned 
aa Lad no many others.] 
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sixe Foote at a low water, and to the shore scarce passage with a barge, tlie 
water floweth foure foote, and the freshes by reason of the Hookes liaue left 
markes of the inundations 8 or 9 foote: the South side is plaine low ground, 
and the north side high mountaines, the rockes being of a grauelly nature, 
interlaced with many vains of glistring spangles. 

That night we returned to Powhatan: the next day (being Whitsunday 
after dinner) we returned to the fais, leaning a mariner in pawn with the 
Indians for a guide of theirs, hce that they honoured for King followed vs by 
the riuer. That afternoone we trifled m looking vpon the Rockes and riuer 
(further he would not goe) so there we erected a crosse, and that night taking 
our man at Powhatans, Cap. Newport congratulated his kindeiies with 
a Gown and a Hatchet:^ returning to Arsetecke, and stayed there the next 
day to obserue the height thereof, & so with many signes of loue we 
departed.** 


EARLY JEALOUSIES 

Exercising the powers conferred upon them by the royal instructions, the 
council excluded Smith, and chose Wingfield president. It was proposed to 
send Smith to England; nor was it without difficulty that he obtained the 
privilege of being tried in the colony. Meanwhile, with Newport, he explored 
James river as high up as the falls, where they were hospitably entertained at 
an Indian village there. On their return, they found the colonists at James- 
town already in a quarrel with the natives; but this difficulty was soon 
arranged. Smith was tried, and, being honorably acquitted by the jury, 
who levied heavy damages on Wingfield, his accuser, he was now, by the 
mediation of Hunt, restored to his seat in the council. 

All that part of the present state of Virginia below the falls of the rivers 
was found by the English in the possession of native tribes of Algonquin 
speech, united in a confederacy, called by the settlers the Powhatans, plural 
of the name by which they distinguished the great chief at its head. This 
chief, " a tall, sour, athletic man, about sixty years old,” -who dwelt sometime 
at Werowocomo, on the north bank of the York river, and sometimes at the 
falls of the James river, was magnified by the colonists into the "emperor 
of Virginia.” 

The Powhatan confederacy embraced more than forty clans or petty 
tribes, scattered over a great space, living together in little hamlets, few 
of wliich had so many as two or three hundred inhabitants. James river, 
above the falls, was inhabited by the five tribes of the Monicans, generally 
hostile to the Powhatans, as were the Mannahoacs, a confederacy of eight 
tribes inhabiting the upper courees of the Rappahannock and the Potomac. 
These two confederacies appear to have spoken dialects of the Wyandot 
language, The total population of the three confederacies, including all the 
Indians west of Chesapeake Bay, as far as the Blue Ridge, did not probably 
exceed fifteen or twenty thousand. But to the few English they appeared 
very numerous. 

Shortly after Newport’s departure for England in June, the colonists 
began to suffer from disease, aggravated by want of proper food. The 
water was bad; their provisions, doled out in small allowances from the 
common store, consisted principally of wheat and barley heated and dam- 
aged on the long voyage. To this they added crabs and sturgeons, with 
which the river abounded. The natives began ^ain to grow unfriendly. 
Disease was aggravated by melancholy and despair. From May to beptem- 
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ber half the colonists died, among othera Goanold, after whose death the 
council could hardly agree.^* 

Wingfield, the president at that time, has left an account from which we 
quote; he refers to himself in the third person.® 

WINGFIELD, THE FIHST PKESIDENT’s ACCOUNT OP EARLY PRIVATIONS 

About this tyme, diuers of our men fell sick. We mys.sed aboue fforty 
before September did see us; amongst whom was the worthy and religious 
gent, Captn. Bartholomew Gosnold, upon whose liefs stood a great part of 
the good succes and fortune of our gouernmeiit and colony. In his sieknes 
tyme, the President did easily foretel his owne deposing from his command; 
80 much differed the Pi’esident and the other Councellors in managing the 
government of the Collonye. 

Sieknes had not now left us vj able men in our towno. God’s onely mercy 
did now watch and warde for us: but the President hkld this our wealpes 
carefully from the salvage; neuer suffring them, in all his tyme to come into 
our towiie. The vj‘’' of September, Pasyaheigh sent vs n boy that was run 
from vs. This was the first assurance of his peace w‘'‘ vs; besides, woe 
found then no canyballs. 

The Council demanded some larger allowance for themselues, and for 
some sick, their fauorites; w®" the President would not yceld vnto, w’*’ out 
their warrants. This matter was before pjiounded by Captn, Martyn, but so 
nakediy as that he neyther knew the quantity of the stoare to lie but for 
xiij weekes and a half, under the Cap Merchaunt’s liand. He prayed them 
further to consider the long tyme before we expected Captn. Newport’s 
retorne; the incertainty of his retorne, if Clod did not fauor his voyage; 
the long tyme before our haruest would bee ripe; and the doubtfull peace 
that wee had the Indj^ans, w”'* they would keepe no longer than oppor- 
tunity served to doe vs mischief. 

It was then therefore ordered that euery meale of fish or Deshe should 
excuse the allowance for poridg, both against the sick and hole, The Coun- 
cell, therefore, sitting agame upon this proposition, instructed in the former 
reasons and order, did not tliinke lit to bieak the former order by enlarging 
their allowance, as wifi appeare by the most voyees reddy to bo shewed under 
their handes. _ Now was the common store of oyle, vinigar, sack, & aquavite 
all spent, saucing twoe gallons of each: the sack i-eserued for the Coinniuiiion 
Table, the rest for such extreamityes as might fall upon us, w"’ the President 
had onely made knowne to Captn. Gosnold; of w”'* course lie liked well. 
The vessella wear, therefore, boonged vpp. When Mr. Gosnold was dead, 
the President did acquaint the rest of the Counsell w'" the said remnant I 
but. Lord, how they then longed for to supp up that little remnanti for tliey 
had nowe emptied all their own bottles and all other that they could smell 
out. 

The President, well seeing to what end their ympacieiice would grow, 
desired them earnestly & often tyines to bestow the Presidontshipp auiongo 
tliemselues; that he would obey, a private man, as well as they could eoni- 
and. But they refused to discharge him of the place; sayeing they inought 
not doe it, for that hee did his Ma““ good service in yt. In this meano tyme, 
the Indians did daily relieue us w‘*‘ come and fleshes, that, in three weelces, 
the President had reared vpp xx men able to worko; for, ns his stoare 
increased, he mended the coinon pott; he had laid vp, besides, prouislon for 
3 weekes’ wheate before hand.® 
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CAPT. JOHN smith's ADVENTURES 

Wingfield was accused of appropriating the best stores to his own private 
use, and of living in luxury while the others were starving. He attempted to 
escape from the unfortunate colony in a bark which Newport had left, but 
was detected, deposed from his office of president, and, along with Kendall, 
one of his confederates, was expelled the council. That body was now reduced 
to three members, the vacancies occasioned by the departure of Newport, the 
death of Gosnold, and the recent expulsions remaining unfilled. Ratcliffe, 
the new president, was inefficient, and the management of affairs fell chiefly 
into the hands of Smith. Inspiring his companions with a portion of his 
own energy, he induced them to build a palisadoedfortas a protection against 
the Indians, and to erect huts for the winter. As the season approached for 
gathering the Indian corn, with a few attendants he visited the neighbouring 
tribes, and by presents and caresses among the friendly, and open force upon 
the unwilling, obtained a much-needed supply. Plots still continued to be 
formed by Wingfield, Kendall, and others, for leaving the colony, and an 
encounter presently took place, in which these plotters were defeated, and 
Kendall was killed. As winter set in, abundance of game and wild fowl dis- 
sipated all apprehensions of famine. 

Matters thus in a more favourable train. Smith set out to explore the 
Chickahominy, a tributary which entered James river a little above James- 
town. No just ideas were yet entertained as to the breadth of the continent, 
which was still believed to be as narrow at the north as it was known to be 
in Mexico. The colonists were specially instructed to seek for a passage to 
the South Sea; and it was thougnt that possibly the Chickahominy might 
lead thither. Having ascended ns high as he could in his barge, Smith fol- 
lowed up the stream in a canoe, with two colonists and two Indians for com- 
panions, and when the canoe would float no longer, he left the two colonists 
to guard it, and struck inland with a single Indian as a guide. 

Set upon unexpectedly by a large party of natives, who had alrea^ sur- 
prised and killed the two men left to guard his canoe, Smith bound his Indian 
guide to his arm as a buckler, and mode a vigorous defense, killing three of 
his assailants; but as he retreated backward, he presently sank into a miry 
swamp, and was taken prisoner. His captors would have killed him, but he 
amused them with a pocket compass. Carried in a sort of triumph through 
several villages, he was taken before Powhatan at Werowocomo, about four- 
teen miles north of the English settlement. An attempt was made to engage 
bis services— at least so Smith understood it — in surprising the colonists 
at Jamestown. Having failed in this, after much consultation it wns resolved 
to put him to death. He was dragged to the ground and [according to 
Smith’s own story] his head placed upon a stone; Powhatan raised a club 
to dash out his brains, when Pocahontas, the sachem’s favourite daughter, 
a child ten or twelve years old, rushed through the crowd, clasped m her 
arms the head of the victim, and, resting her own upon it, averted the fatd 
blow. His life was saved; many new ceremonies passed between hipi Md 
the Indians, and after seven weeks’ captivity, accompanied by twelve Indian 
guides, he was sent back to Jamestown in January, 1608. This is Smith’s 
own account of the transaction, in his letter introducing Pocahontas to the 
queen: . 

“ Some ten years ago, being In Virginia, and taken prisoner by the power 
of Powhatan, their chief king, I received from this great savage exceedmg 
great courtesy, especially from his son Nantaquans, the most manliest, come- 
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liest, boldest spirit I ever saw in a savage, and his sister Pocahontas, the 
king’s most dear and well-beloved daughter, being but a child of twelve or 
thirteen years of age, whose compassionate pitiful heart, of desperate estate, 
gave me much cause to respect her. I being the first Christian this proud 
king and his grim attendants ever saw, and thus enthralled in their barbarous 
power, I cannot say I felt the least occasion of want that was in the power 
of these my mortal foes to prevent, notwithstanding all their threats. After 
some six weeks falling amongst these savage courtiers, at the minute of my 
execution, she hazarded the beating of her own brains to save mine, and not 
only that, but so prevailed with her father that I was safely conducted to 
James Town.” / 

TUB TRADITIONAL POCAHONTAS 

Romance has nothing stranger than the life of Captain John Smith. Pfe 
attracted adventures as a magnet gatheis iron filings. His own account of 
his life has overtaxed the credulity of many a person versed in the possibilities 

of history. And yet side evidences 
verify some of his most improbable 
feats, ns that of the three Turks he 
claimed to have beheaded in succes- 
sive single combats. On the other 
hand, the Hungarians laugh at his ac- 
counts of his life and honours among 
them as absolutely impossible. But 
atrip from his narration all that the 
severest critics disallow, and there is 
left enough incident to furnish forth a 
do7.en ordmary lives. The rmarkable 
accuracy with which Smith made maps 
and surveys under greatest hardships 
argues for a mind not wholly averse to 
exact truth, although the comparison 
of his earlier writings with his later 
show that his stories had a tendency 
to grow. Those were times when aef- 
venturea were to be had for the asking 
in all parts of the world, and Smith’s 
John Smith adventures are only n little more varied 

(iiiro-ioai) than the sober record of the life of 

the novelist and playwright Cervantes. 

Smith’s story of Pocahontas ha.s been a chess-board of critical ingenuity 
and exercise. People who know nothing else of colonial history know the 
story of how Pocahontas rescued Smith by laying her pretty head upon his 
as the clubs of the executionens were about to descend. It is among the 
most fascinating pictures in history or fiction. It was not till 1800 that any 
historian ever hinted at an inaccuracy m the story. In that year Charles 
Deane (m a note to a privately printed edition of Wingfield’s Discourse 
from which we liave already quoted) called attention to a discrepancy in 
Smith’s accounts. He showed how Smith did not mention the Pocahontas 
rescue in his first account; but many years afterward, when Pocahontas was 
the sensation of London, and it woulcf add romance to his own career to be 
associated with her, he developed the story. Deane’s theory was move fully 
exploited in 1867 by Henry Adaras^. 
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Here is an example of Smith's improvements; in his first account, the 
True Relation of^ 1608, he says that when he returned from his captivity, he 
was tried for losing the lives of the two men who had accompanied him and 
was to have been put to death the next day, but '* in the midst of my miseries 
it pleased God to send Captain Nuport,” who saved his life. In his later 
account, the General Histone of 1624, he says that on his return from cap- 
tivity he found out the conspirators against him and “he quietly tooke such 
order with such lawyers, that he layd them by the heeles till he sent some of 
them, prisoners for England.” 

It IS impossible here to go into the arguments pro and con the Pocahontas 
story. The arguments against its credibility are numerous and attractive, 
but they are not without flaws. The arguments in support of Smith are 
even less complete. But, after all, the adventure is one the like of which has 
frequently happened in Indian history; there is nothing in the least incred- 
ible about it, and as to the inconsistencies in its publication, we have but to 
study published accounts of any event of our own day to see how deeply 
inconsistencies are imbedded in all human chronicle. Among those who had 
cordially accepted the Pocahontas story, in the face of the assaults upon It, 
have been John Fiske*^ and John Esten Cooke. 7 On the opposite side are 
those mentioned and most of the late historians, especially E. D. Neill.* 
Leaving the controversy, then, as what it must always remain, a matter of 
controversy and individual opinion, we return to the chronicle. Certain it 
is that Smith’s career has importance and romance enough even after Poca- 
hontas is subtracted from it, and that on his return from captivity, after 
being ransomed for “ two great guns and a grindstone,” he found work 
enough for his hand to do.« 

JOHir SMITH A3 PRESIDENT 

Smith found the colony reduced to thirty-eight persons, wholly discour- 
aged and disheartened, and some of them again planning an escape in the 
bark. For the third time, mingling threats and entreaties, he induced 
them to remain, and having procured from the Indians, with whom he was 
now in great favour, abundance of provisions, he maintained plenty in the 
colony till Newport arrived, bringing supplies and a hundred and twenty 
new settlers. But of the two ships of which this expedition consisted one 
was driven by rough weather to the West Indies, and thus kept back for 
several weeks. 

This new company were much the same sort of people who had composed 
the first colony, vagabond gentlemen, unaccustomed to labour and disdainful 
of it, with three or four bankrupt London jewelers, goldsmiths, and refiners, 
sent out to seek for mines. In a small stream near Jamestown they presently 
discovered some glittering bits of yellow mica, which they mistook for gold 
dust. Everything else was now neglected; there was no thought nor con- 
versation but about digging, washing, and refining gold. Newport, whom 
Smith / describes as “ empty, idle, timid, and ostentatious,” went to Werowo- 
como to visit Powhatan, and deliver to him some presents he had brought. 
His ship was thus kept waiting, the crew trenching on the supply of provisions, 
diminished also by an accidental fire, which destroyed the storehouse and most 
of the huts. At last Newport’s ship set sail for England, laden with fancied 
wealth. Wingfield and some of his partisans went m her. Martin, one of 
the councillors, returned to England in the other vessel, to claim the reward 
promised to the first discoverer of a mine. With much difficulty Smith pre- 
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vailed to load that vessel with cedar, which, with a quantity of skins and furs, 
constituted the first valuable remittance from Virginia. Martin’s place in 
the council waa supplied by Scrivener, who had come out in Newport's 
vessel. 

While the colonists rebuilt their huts and tended their corn-fields, Smith 
employed himself in the exploration of Chesapeake Bay, for which purpose he 
made two voyages in an open boat of five tons, attended by a surgeon, six 
gentlemen, and five soldiers. He explored the numerous rivers and inlets, 
especially on the west side of the bay; entered the Susquehanna, the Patapsco, 
and the Potomac, all of which he ascended to their first falls; and, after sail- 
ing more than three thousand miles, drew the first chart of the Chesapeake, 
which was transmitted to England, and presently published, with a descrip- 
tion of the country. Smith found the Susfjuebannas, and other Indians at 
the head of the bay, already in possession of iron hatchets, obtained probably 
by way of Canada from the French fur traders in the St. Lawrence. The.se 
Indians lived in constant terror of the formidable Massnwomac.?, no doubt 
the Iroquois or Five Nations. Smith himself met with a party^ of that 
dreaded race returning in canoes from a war expedition. After visiting the 
Mannahoacs at the head of the Rappahannock, and, in the same expedition, 
the Nansemonds and Chesapeakes, at the south part of the bay, he returned 
in September to Jamestown with a cargo of corn. The settlers now also 
gathered the first corn of their own planting. 

On his return from his second voyage of exploration Smith became presi- 
dent of the council, an office held for some time previously by Scrivener, to 
whom the sick and inefficient Rateliffe had yielded it. Newport arrived soon 
after with seventy additional people, among whom were two new councillors 
and two women, the first who visited the colony, ^lere came, also, eight 
Poles and Germans, sent to teach the art of making pitch, tar, potashes, and 
glass. The officers of the company wrote by this opportunity in an angry 
strain. They were much disturbed by a story, started probably by 'Wing- 
field and the other returned emigrants, that the starving and discontented 
colonists, who desired nothing bo much as to get away, intended to seize the 
territory of Virginia, and to divide it among themselves. They exj)re.9sed 
great dissatisfaction that their heavy outlays had yet produced no adequate 
return; and Newport brought special orders to obtain certain intelligence of 
a passage to the South Sea, to send home a lump of real gold, or to find some 
of the lost company formerly planted on the island of Roanoke, Unless val- 
uable commodities were remitted sufficient to pay the expense of this voyage, 
amounting to .62,000, about $10,000, the colonists were threatened to bo 
left to shift for themselves, " as banished men.” 

Resolved to make the best of such materials as he had, Smith exerted his 
authority with vigour. The gentlemen, taught to wield the axe, and con- 
verted into dexterous woodcutters, were employed in preparing a cargo for 
the ship. To eat, they must work. The common store from which the col- 
onists were fed was mainly dependent on corn purchased from the Indians 
with goods sent out by the company. Newport again visited Powhatan, car- 
rying as presents a scarlet cloalc and gilded crown. He wished to engage that 
chief to assist him in exploring the country of the Monicans above the falls 
of James river, and, notwithstanding Powhatan's refusal, he undertook an 
expedition for that purpose, from which he returned with some specimens 
of alleged silver ore, his men starving, sick, and dispirited. Great exertions 
no^y hecame necessary to secure a supply of provisions. Contributions were 
levied on the neighbouring Indian villages. Smith also visited Powhatan for 
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the same purpose, but found him hostile and treacherous. Again he was 
saved [he claims] by Pocahontas, who came through a storm at midnight to 
inform him of his danger. 

Already Newport's vessel was dispatched with a cargo oi wainscot and 
clapboards, and specimens of far, pitch, and potashes, prepared by the Ger' 
mana. Smith wrote, in reply to the complaints of the company, that it were 
better to send out thirty working men than a thousand like the present coh 
oniats. Whatever disappointment might be expressed in their letters to 
Virginia, the London Company put a good face upon matters at home. 
Means were taken to make the speculation popular, and the number of 
adventurers was greatly Increased, Besides many noblemen, knights, gen- 
tlemen, merchants, and wealthy tradesmen, most of the incorporated trades 
of London were induced to take shares in the stock. 


THE SECOND CHAHTEB OP VIRGINIA (1609 A.D.) 

A new charter was also obtained May 23, 1609, by which the enterprise 
was placed upon quite a new footing. ‘"The Treasurer and Company of 
Adventurers and Planters of the City of LondoO) for the First Colony in 
Virginia,” were made a corporation, its affaira to he managed by a council, 
of which the first members were named in the patent; but all vacancies were 
to be filled by the stockholders, who were also empowered to choose the 
treasurer, the chief executive officer of the company. To this corporation 
was granted a territory extending two hundred miles north from Old Point 
Comfort, the same distance south, and west to the Pacific. The local council 
of the colony, distracted as it had been by cabals and personal jealousies, the 
universal fate of a divided executive, was superseded by a governor, to be 
appointed by the company’s council in England, and to have the sole super- 
intendence of local affaiis. That same council was also empowered to make 
laws for the colony, conformable, however, "as near as might be,” to those 
of England — a restriction inserted into all subsequent charters, and, inde- 
pendently of any charter, a fundamental limitation on colonial legislation. 
To guard against the intrusion of “Romish superstitions," the oath of suprem- 
acy was to be taken by all persons sailing for the colony. Under this new 
ciiarter Lord Delawarr was appointed gorernor, Sir Thomas Gates lieutenant- 
governor, Sir George Somers admiral, Newport vice-admiral, and Sir Thomas 
Dale high marshal, all for life. 

Lord Delawarr’s affairs detained him for some time in England; but a 
fleet of nine vessels set sail at once, with five hundred colonists on board, 
including twenty women and children. Gates, Somers, and Newport sailed 
in this fleet, with authority to administer the government till Lord Delawarr’s 
arrival. Not able to agi'ee about precedence, these three commanders 
ombarkocl in the same vessel, and, in a violent storm which dispersed the 
fleet, they were cast ashore on one of the Bermudas. Tlie other ships, except 
one which was lost, arrived safely in James river. Most of the new comers 
were of the same sort with those formerly sent out, poor gentlemen, indolent, 
dissolute, and insubordinate, or else broken tradesmen, “ fitter to breed a 
riot than to found a colony.” The old system had been abrogated; but, 
owing to the non-arrival of the three eommissionera, there was no person in 
the colony authorised to act under the new charter. 

The new comers disputed the^ authority of Smith, who struggled, how- 
ever, to maintain his power, in which, indeed, he was justified by the express 
provisions of the new charter, which continued the old government until the 
n, ^ VOL. xxn. 
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new one should be formally organised. To rid himself in part of these trou- 
blesome guests, he established two new settlements, one at the falls of James 
river, the other at Nansemond, near the present site of Norfolk. These 
settlers conducted with great insolence, and soon involved themselves in dis- 
pute with the neighbo uring Indians. Smith quieted matters for the moment; 
but the colony soon lost his valuable services. Severely wounded by the 
accidental explosion of his powder-bag .as he was sleeping in his boat, he was 
obliged in October to return to England, in one of the newly arrived vessels, 
for surgical aid.* He left near five hundred persons in Virginia, well sup- 
plied with arms, provisions, and goods for the Indian traffic. Jamestown 
had a fort, church, store-house, and about sixty dwelling houses, with a 
stock of hogs, goats, sheep, fowls, and a few horses; but the cultivated land, 
the produce of which went into the colony store, was limited to thiidy or 
forty acres. The main resource for food was corn purchased or extorted from 
the Indians, and dealt out from the common store. 

THE STABVINQ TIME) DALE’S ADMINISTEATION 

At Smith’s departure the colonists gave themselves up to riot and idle- 
ness. They wastefully consumed the store of provisions, killed the stock, 
traded away their arms with the natives, and pi-esently suffered severely from 
famine. Ratcliffe, with a numerous party, on a trading expedition for corn, 
was waylaid by the Indians, and cut off with all his company. Many strag- 
glers, wandering about in search of food, suffered the same fate. A com- 
pany of thirty seized a small vessel belonging to the colony, and sailed away 
to turn pirates. In the traditions of Virginia, this period was long remem- 
bered as “ the Starving Time.” In six months there were only sixty persons 
remaining, and those so feeble, dejected, and de.gtLtute that, without aid, 
they could not have survived for ten d,ays longer. 

At this critical moment (May 23th, 1610) Newport, Gates, and Somers, 
with an hundred and fifty men, arrived from Bermuda, in two small vessels 
built of the cedar of that island and the fragments of their stranded ship. 
Even shipwreck had not reconciled the jealous commissioners, who had 
formed two parties, and had built separate vessels. Arriving from such a 
land of plenty, the new comers were horror-struck at the starving condition 
of the colony. They had themselves but sixteen days’ provisions. It was 
resolved to abandon Virginia, and to sail for Newfoundland, there to seek 
food imd a passage home from the fishermen. So great was the disgust of 
tlie disappointed colonists that on leaving Jamestown they were hardly 
restrained from setting fire to the buildings. 

As they descended the river, June 10, a boat was seen coming up. It 
was Lord Delawarr, the governor, just arrived from England, with three 
ships, bringing provisions and colonists. He pereuaded the fugitive settlers 
to return to Jamestown, where he entered ceremoniously upon his office 
with a speech from himself and a sermon from his chaplain. Somers sailed 
to the Bermudas for hogs, and died there, leaving his name to the islands. 
Giites returned to England for supplies. Captain Argali, in a private trading 
ship, obtained a cargo of corn from the Potomac. Delawarr established a 
post at Kiquotfln, now Hampton, at the entrance of James river. In pun- 
ishment of injuries inflicted by the Indians during the late distressed state 

[‘ So Sinitlir pills it, all other contompoiary accounts say lio was sent to Biigland. “ to 
answer some inisdeiiiGaiiors ” Both, reasons wore correct It now gooms from a MS, ut Potwortli 
House m Surrey.] 
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of the colony, he attacked and burned several of their villages, but was 
repulsed when he attenapted to renew the settlement at the falls. Taken 
sick, he presently returned to England (March 28th), leaving Percy as his 
deputy. The colony now consisted of two hundred men. 

Sir Thomas Dale arrived (May 10th) with three ships, some cattle, and 
three hundred settlers, and, in Delawarr’s absence, assumed the government. 
He proclaimed a code of laws, harsh and strict, by its excessive severity fitter 
for a camp than a colony, and intended to prevent a repetition of the late dis- 
orders, This code, printed at London by the care of Secretary Strachey, 
remained for eight years the law of Virginia, additional regulations being 
from time to time added by proclamations of the governor. 

Being superseded by Sir Thomas Gates, who came back from England in 
August with six ships, three hundred and fifty colonists, and n supply of 
live-stock, Dale proceeded to settle a new plantation up the I'iver, enclosed 
by a stockade, and called Henrico, after the king’s eldest son. Another set- 
tlement, called New Bermuda, was established at the junction of the Appo- 
mattox with the James. "The Indians who dwelt there were driven away, and 
a stockade from river to river inclosed a considerable extent of ground. To 
all the indented servants of the company Dale assigned three acres each to 
cultivate on their private account. 

GATES, ABGALL, AND TBAaDLEV; THE FIRST ASSESIBHY (1610 A.D.) 

The heavy outlay since the new organisation of the company, without 
any return, gave occasion to loud complaints on the part of the stockholders. 
Tliey seem very unreasonably to have looked to the colony as an immediate 
source of mercantile profit. The returned emigrants had brought bank many 
unfavourable reports; and Virginia, late the theme of such romantic hopes, 
fell into very bad repute. It was sneered at on the stage; even the abandon- 
ment of the enterprise was openly talked of. Something must be done to 
appease these discontents; and a supplementary charter was obtained, under 
which the control of the company’s affairs was taken from the council and 
given to the body of the stockholders, who were to hold a great and general 
court once in each quarter for more important business, besides meetings 
weekly or oftener for smaller matters. The Bermudas were also annexed to 
Virginia; but these islands soon passed into the hands of a particular asso- 
ciation, and were occupied by a separate colony. The supplementary charter 
also authorised the company to raise money by lotteries, now introduced 
into England for the first time. About £30,000, near $150,000, were sub- 
sequently raised by this means. 

Captain Argali, again m Virginia with two ships on private account, in 
a new expedition to the Potomac to trade for corn, found Pocahontas there, 
of whom the colonists had seen nothing for two years. With the assistance 
of the chief of that district, whom he bribed with a brass kettle, he enticed 
the Indian girl on board liis ship, and carried her to Jamestown. Powhatan 
demanded the release of his daughter, but the colonists refused to give her 
up except in exchange for some German servants who had deserted to the 
Indians, and tlie English tools and arms of which Powhatan’s people had 
possessed themselves, by purchase as they alleged, but, as the English said, 
by theft. The Indian chief declined these terms, and vowed revenge, but 
was appeased by a fortunate circumstance, John Rolfe, a young colonist 
of respectable condition, having won the favour of the Indian maid, was 
encouraged by the governor to ask her in marriage. Her father willingly 
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consented. He did not care, indeed, to trust himself in Jamestown, but he 
sent two of his principal warriors as his representatives at the marriage cere- 
mony. The young bride was baptised, and by means of tliia connection a 
good understanding was established with PowhalanJ As yet there were very 
few white women in the colony; yetRolfe’s example was not followed. Inter- 
marriage was urged by the Indians as the only test of sincere friendship; and 
such a course, as a native historian of Virginia has remarked, might have 
prevented the subsequent Indian wars and gradually have absorbed the 
native inhabitants into the growing body of white colonists. But the idea 
of such an intermixture was abhorrent to the English, who despised tire 
Indians as savages, and detested them as heathen. They would receive them 
only as subjects. 

Sailing to tho eastward on a fishing voyage, in 1613, in company with a 
number of other English vessels. Captain Argali broke up a little station 
called St, Saveur, on the island of Mount Desert, not far from Penobscot 
Bay, which two Jesuit missionaries from Port Royal, dissatisfied with their 
treatment there, had just established, by assistance of a pious lady of 
France. Some of the Frenchmen were allowed to seek a passage home in the 
French fishing vessels; the others were carried to Viiginia — among the rest 
one of the Jesuits, the other having been killed in tlio attack. 

With three vessels and sixty men, piloted by hig Jesuit prisoner, Argali 
soon after visited Port Royal, which ho burned; but the dispersed settlers 
found shelter in the woods. On his homeward voyage the English com- 
mander entered the moutli of the Hudson, and compelled the Dutch “ triideis, 
lately established on the island of Manhattan, to acknowledge the authority 
of the English, England was at peace both with Fitvnce and Holland, but 
the English claimed all tliat coast as a part of Virginia. This expedition, 
forerunner of future bloody contests for the possession of North America, had 
no immediate results. Upon the departure of Argali, the Dutch flag was again 
hoisted at Manhattan. _ The Ei'ench also re-established themselves at Port 
Royal, where they continued to carry on a prosperous fur trade; and they 
soon occupied other points of the neighbouring coast. 

By the original proposals of the company, all persona coming to Virginia, 
or transporting others thither, were entitled, for each person so introduced, 
to a hundred acres of land. This allowance was now limited to fifty acres, 
at which amount it remained fixed so long ns Virginia continued a British 
colony, subject, like all grants of land in Virginia, to an annual ciuit-mnt, at 
the rate of two shillings for every hundred acres. The labourers consisted 
mainly of indented servants, of whom many belonged to tlic coinjiany. The 
governor had for his support a plantation cultivated by a Imndred of the.se 
servants; and the salaries of other colonial officers wore paid by similar 
assignments. Besides the grants to actual settlers, tlie members of the 
company had received large tracts of land in consideration of their payments 
into the treasury; and other large grants had been made for meritorious 

[* Sven PoojvliontQs’ murrlngo bas boon quostioneil. E. D. Neill * baa tried to prove that, 
Binco John Rolfo loft a widow and cblldren when bo died Pocahontas could bavo boon only bi# 
iinntt'Qsa, tbeagli abo la known to linvo borno Mm a clnld, Ralph nainor.ibowovoi', who know 
Foenbontaa well In Virginia, doscrlbos tho marriage aa taking placo " about tlio lift of Aprlll," 
in 1014, and stntea that Powhatan sont her undo as sponsor and bor two brotbors as witnossos. 
There can be little donbt that tho marriage was fornjal , Pocaliontna made a sonsatiou in England 
na Rolfo’s wife. She is bollovod to have died at Gravesend, March Slat, 1017, ns sbo was sailing 
for bar American home. There is a reference in tUo records of St. Qoorgo's cbaich tboro of the 
death on that date of "a lady Virginia born," But tiiis la also under dlspato.] 

p TUa raid on the Dntcli settlemouta ia doiUod by fionve kistovlRua ; by oiboia tho Econo Is 
laid at the present sito of Albany,] 
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services, real or pretended. This engrossnient of lands very early became a 
subject of complaint in the colony. Mean-while, the cultivation of corn had 
so increased tliat, from buyers, the colonists became sellers to the Indians. 
The]r also had turned their attention to the cultivation of tobacco.* The 
Virginia tobacco, though esteemed far inferior to that of the West Indies, 
sold, however, for three shillings, nearly three-quarters of a dollar, pet poundj 
and, stimulated by this high price, the colonists entered into ila cultivation 
with such extreme zeal as soon to be in danger of a dearth of provisions. 

Dale, who had resumed the government after the departure of Gates, gave 
it up to George Yeardley in 1616, and, returning to England, took with him 
Pocahontas, known since her marriage as the Lady Rebecca, Her husband 
went with her, and several Indian followers; among the rest, a chief sent by 
her father to count the people of England. Pocahontas attracted admiration 
by her modest and graceful demeanour, and was greatly caressed, being rec- 
ommended to the queen's notice in a petition from Captain Smith, in which 
he recounted her services to the colony, and especially to himself. In those 
days, in which the genius of a Bacon worshipped at the feet of a James I, 
royalty even in a savage -was thought to have something sacred about it, and 
Ilolfe, we are told, came near being called to account for having presumed, 
being a mere private person, to marry a princess. To make some provision 
for him, he was appointed secretary, an office held before by William Strachey. 
When about to return to Virginia, Pocahontas died, leaving an infant son, 
who was educated in England, and became afterward a prosperous person in 
the colony. Through him ana his descendants, the Boliands and Randolphs 
of Virginia have been proud to trace their pedigree from the Indian princess. 

The office of deputy governor of Virginia was conferred on Captain Argali. 
When Argali arrived at Jamestown in May, 1617, to enter upon nia office, he 
found the public buildings fallen to decay, and only five or six houses fit to 
be inhabited. Argali governed with severity, and, ns the colonists alleged, 
with a single eye to private emolument, assuming for his own use the goods 
of the company. Delawarr was earnestly entreated to resume the personal 
exercise of his authority; and with that intent he sailed for Virginia, but 
died (April, 1618) on the passage off the entrance of the bay already known 
among the English by his name. 

After a warm struggle in the company, Yeardley, the former deputy, was 
appointed governor (January, 1619), and to give greater dignity to the office, 
the honour of knighthood was obtained for him. A few days before Yeard- 
Icy’s arrival, ArgaU escaped to the West Indies with his property. Presently 
ho returned to England, but, through the support of his patrons, evaded ail 
attempts to call him to account. 

Another controversy had arisen which aggravated the dispute growing 
out of the conduct of Argali. Though Sir Thomas Smith had disbursed 
£80,000, nearly $400,000, of the company’s monep^, with all this expenditure 
and after twelve years’ struggle there were but six hundred colonists in Vir- 
ginia. Some fault was found with the treasurer’s vouchers, and when he 

** 1013 wAfl a marked ono in tlio inauguration hj JoTin Bolfe of tUo systematic culture of 
tobacco— a staple destined to oxort a controlling influcnco in tlio future Tvelfaro and progress of 
the colony, and soon, by tbo paramount profit yielded by ita culluro, to Bubordinato all other 
IntGrosta, ngrioiiituiul na well aa maun fne lining. Tiiia Influence permeated the entire Bocial 
fabric of tho colony, diioctod its laws, was nu olemout in nil its political nnd religions disturb- 
niices, and became tbo direct instigation of its curse of African alavory. It mny be nddecl, liow- 
ever, ns an Indisputablo fact, that tho culture of tobacco constituted tue bnsia of tbo present 
unrivalled proaporlty of the United Stated, and tbnt this staple la still one of the most prolific 
fnotorslu tho revonuo of tho gGiiernt govornmont/'] — R. A. Brock.»> 
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offered to resign the company took him at his word. At this he was very 
much offended, and a violent quarrel ensued between his friends and oppo- 
nents. The vacant post of treasurer was conferred (April 28th) on Sir Edwin 
Saiidys, a man of energy and liberal ideas, who entered with zeal on the dis- 
charge of his office. The holders of grants of land in Virginia were induced 
to send out settlers, and to establish plantations at their private expense. 
The cultivation of tobacco seemed to promise a profitable return; and the 
vessels engaged in the Newfoundland fisheries were availed of to transport 
the emigrants at a moderate cost. 

Yeardley found in the colony seven distinct plantations, to which he 
presently added four more, composed of new emigrants. At the head of 
each plantation was a commandant, at once chief of the militia and civil 
magistrate. The tyranny of Argali had induced the company to re-establish 
a local council as a check upon the governor, and Yeardley presently called 
the first colonial assembly of Virginia [July 30th, 1619], composed of the 
governor, the council, and deputies from the eleven plantations. These 
deputies were called burgesses — a name which they continued to retain after 
the representation was distributed by counties.^* 

Of this assembly, H. C. Lodge says: “The burgesses prayed the com- 
pany that the clause in the charter guaranteeing e([nal laws might not be 
violated, and the maintenance of the great English principle of the equality 
of all men before tho law dignifies the first meeting of the first representative 
body of America.” Lodge” points out that tho .session was chiefly oocupiod 
with putting uiion tho statute boohs police regulations and suraptuary laws. 
Provision was mado, for example, for a tax on tobacco, and for the govern- 
ment of minisfcors. In a word, nothing could well have boon loss important 
than the precise laws that were for the moment enacted. Yot the principle 
involved wna one of momentous interest ; for tho foundations wore kid for an 
utterly new development in colonial history. It was a small boginning, but 
it was prophetic ot greater things,— of tho now political life which Argali’s 
tyranny had stimulated.^ 

During the year that Sauclys held office he sent to Virginia twelve luui- 
dred emigrants — twice as many as there were inliabitnuta in tho colony when 
he became treasurer. Among them were ninety young women, “ pure and 
uncorrupt, " who were disposed of, for the cost of their passage, as wives to 
the planters. The price of a wife was a hundred pounds of tobacco, worth 
then about ®75.G0. But half as much more was obtained for those of a sec- 
ond cargo sent out a year or two after. 

There were other emigrants of a sort less desirable. By the king’s special 
order, a hundred dissolute vagabonds, the sweepings of the prisons, familiarly 
known among the colonists as "jail-birds," were sent to Virginia to be sold 
as servants ^ — a practice long continued as a regular item of British criminal 
jurisprudence, in spite of the repeated complaints of the colonists, and their 
efforts to prevent li.d 

BniTISH CONVICTS AS amehican pionebus 

_ Americans occasionally speak lightly of their forefathers in the early col- 
onies, but at heart they accept them as men and women sanctified by courage, 
conscience, and the irrepressible enterprise that sends the ambitious from the 
comfort of a settled home to the dangers of a new world. It is admitted that 
tuany of those who left England left it by request, and “ for the country’s 
good," but it is not generally known how large was this element. Bancroft, o 
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writing of the early Virginians, said “some of them were even convicts; but, 
it must be remembered, the crimes of which they were convicted were chiefly 
political. The number transported to Virginia for social crimes was never 
considerable.” But James Davie Butler p declares that Bancroft told him 
personally that he had not dared to publish all he knew of the high percentage 
of downright criminals and felons among the early settlers. It is known that 
some of the prisoners taken in Scotch and Irish wars were sent to New Eng- 
land and Virginia and sold, but the largest shipments of these were sent to 
the West Indies, and the percentage of honourable political prisoners could 
not have been nearly so large as some of the American historians assume. In 
fact, there seems to have been a vindictive unwillingness to send rebels to any 
less dire climate than the fierce tropics. 

In 1611 Governor Dale begged the king to send to Virginia “all offenders 
condemned to die, out of common gaoles.” Beginning with 1619, the trans- 
portation of felons, unveformed boys and girls who had been twice punished, 
and others, became regular. They were indentured to the earlier settlers, 
who paid for them in tobacco, which had been made legal tender by the assem- 
bly of 1619. The Virginia prohibitoiw enactment of 1670, quoted by Hening,? 
alluding to “the great number of felons and other desperate villains sent 
hither from the several prisons of England,” adds, “ We are believed to be a 
place only fit to receive such base and lewd persons.” Maryland received, it 
seems, even a larger quota than Virginia. 

New England was not a penal settlement, but desired to purchase trans- 
ported convicts, and actually offered a bounty for this human merchandise. 
Irishmen were sold for a century in Boston, and Butler P thinks that some of 
them must have been felons. Maine also had a large criminal element among 
its early settlers. Philadelphia at first accepted labourers without question 
5\a to theii previous condition of sevvitude but iu 172.2 the Pennayivania 
assembly imposed a duty on “ all persons guilty of heinous crimes.” It is 
not stated whether this was a tariff for protection or for revenue only; but, 
at any rate, the king shortly forbade such a tax. New York received large 
numbers of felons and vagz'ants both from the Dutch and the English gov- 
ernments. 

In 1718 a regular statute in England provided that all persons found guilty 
of such capital offences as burglary, robbery, perjury, forgery, and theft 
might at the court’s discretion have their sentence commuted to seven years’ 
exile in America. Butler estimates the total number of criminals sent to 
America between 1717 and 1775 as ten thousand. In 1768 Scotland also 
began this clearance of her jails. Franklin protested bitterly, and called the 
emptying of British jails upon the colonies a cruel insult. 

But so it went on till the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, when many 
of the convicts wore placed in the ranks of the British invading armies. After 
the recognition of American indopondence, when convicts could be shipped 
tliither neither as servants nor ns soldiers, it was found necessary in 1787 to 
form the penal settlement at Botany Bay to receive the refuse of the jails. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, who was connected with the Gentleman's Magazine, 
which regularly published lists of criminals transported to America, once said, 
with his notorious acerbity that he could love anybody but an American, and 
in 1769 burst out in denunciation of American presumption in claiming certain 
rights. “ Sir, they are a'race of convicts,” he said, " and ought to be content 
with anything we may allow them short of hanging.” A more complimentary 
allusion to the results of transportation was made by Doctor^ Ferguson in 
1844, of whom Dr. Francis Lieberr says, “I remarked how curious a fact it 
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was that all American women look so genteel and refined, even the lowest; 
small heads, fine silky hair, delicate and marked eyebrows^ The doctor 
answered, ' Oh, that is easily accounted for, The superabundance of public 
women, who are always rather good-looking, were sent over to America in 
early times.’ " 

Such ridiculous theories have received serious attention and found places 
in sober histories. A little consideration of the great total, in which the 
criminal class could not have made even a considerable minority, will serve 
as a refutation. Admitting the highest estimates as to the number of con- 
victs sent to America — fifty thousand in the course of a century and a half 
— it is ridiculous to claim that this small percentage to the total could have 
exerted a determining influence ou the character of the country. In the first 
place, they came as the humblest of servants, under indentures that made 
them practically slaves for vears. Under the hard conditions of a new world 
and away from the crowded slums, their long period of discipline and healthy 
toil in pure air must have sobered the misguided into a reformation that made 
them desirable citizens; the hopeless eriminals would merely sink to that 
lowest ooze which exists in the depths of every society. 

Virginia has suffered the most obloquy as the homo of the convict, but 
the early fame of the colony as a place of remarkably delicate social refine- 
ment the early existence of private libraries on the plantations of the seven- 
teenth century, and innumerable other considerations prove that the " first 
families of Viiiinin ” came neither from the sti-ccts nor the jails. During the 
revolution in England so many cavaliers caine to Virginia that the population 
increased from 15,000 in 1656 to 40,000 in 1670. The convict shipnaenta, 
much as they may have relieved the mother country of an overplus of vice, 
unloaded on the New World no more con-uption than it could assimilate. 
In fact it may be said that the imported convicts had far less infiuenco on the 
social and political life of the main body than the negroes who began at 
the same time to be unloaded by shipfuls on the colonies and to bo treated 
almost exactly the same as the indentured white servants.® 

THE FIRST NEGRO SLAVES (1019 A.D.) 

It was by tlie free consent and co-operation of the colonists thoinselvos 
that this still more objectionable species of population was introduced into 
Virginia, in August, 1619, not without enduring and disastrous effects upon 
the social condition of the United States. Twenty negroes, brought to James- 
town by a Dutch trading vessel, and purchased by the colonists, were hchl, 
not as indented servants for a term of yeais, but as slaves for life. 

Even so late as the first English migrations to America, there might have 
remained, in obscure corners of England, some few hereditary serfs attached 
to the soil, faint remnants of that system of villanage once universal throughout 
Europe, and later prevalent ip Hungary and Russia. But vUlavna in gross — 
slaves, that is, who had inherited from their parents the condition of servitude, 
and transferable from hand to hand — had entirely disappeared from England, 
not by any formal legislative act, but as the joint result of private emancipa- 
tions and the discouragement long given by the English courts to claims so 
contrary to natural right. It had come, indeed, to be an established opinion 
throughout western Europe that Christiana could not be held as slaves — an 
immunity, however, not thought to extend to infields or heathen. The 
practice of buying negroes on the coast of Africa, introduced by the Portu- 
guese, had been adopted by the Spanish, English, and Dutch. There was 
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little incluceinent to bring tlieiu to Europe, wKeve hired labourers might be 
abundantly obtained; but in the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in America, 
especially after the introduction of the sugar manufacture, the slave tradem 
found a ready marhet, and the cultivation of tobacco began now to open a like 
market in Virginia. 

In buying and_ holding negro slaves, the Virginians did not suppose them- 
selves to be violating any Jaw, human or divine. Wliatever might be the case 
with the law of England, the law of Moses, in authorising the enslavement of 
“ strangers,” seemed to give to the purchase of negro slaves au express sanction. 
Tlie number of negroes in the colony, limited as it v^as to a few cargoes, 
brought at intervals by Dutch traders, was long too small to make the matter 
appear of much moment, and more than forty yeai-s elapsed before the colo- 
nists thought it necessary to strengthen the system of slavery by any express 
enactmente. 

After a year’s service Sandys was succeeded as treasurer by the earl of 
Southampton; but the same jpolicy was persevered in, and during the follow- 
ing two years twenty-three hundred emigrants were sent to Virginia. The 
trade of the colony had hitherto been a close monopoly. A joint stock, 
called the Magazine, had been annually formed by subscriptions on the part 
of the company and its members, and goods had been purchased with this 
joint stock and sent to an agent in the colony, laiown as the “ Cape merchant,” 
who exchanged them for tobacco and other produce. This trade had proved 
a losing concern, and had occasioned great disputes and dissatisfaction. It 
was now abandoned, and the supply of the colony thrown open to private 
enterprise. 

New plantations were established on York and James rivers, and, for the 
convenience of trade with the Indians, one on the eastern shore of the Chesa- 
peake, and another on the Potomac. John Pory, the founder of these settle- 
ments, was the first to cross by land from the Potomac to the Patuxent, He 
also explored the country south of the Chesapeake, as far os the banks of the 
Chowan. 

All estate of ten thousand acres near the falls of James river, with a number 
of indented tenants to cultivate it, was assigned by the company toward tlie 
endowment of a college for the education of Indians as well os of colonists. 
The money contributed for the same object by some philanthropic individuals 
in England w'as invested by the treasurer in the establishment of iron works, 
from which great benefits were hoped to the colony, and increase to the fund. 

The cultivation of tobacco had given a sudden impulse to Virginia; but 
the use of it was still quite limited, and the English market was soon over- 
stocked. The price began to fall, and great anxiety was evinced by the 
enlightened treasurer for the introduction into the colony of other staples — 
flax, silk, wine, and the preparation of lumber. New attempts were made at 
the manufacture of glass, pitch, tar, and potashes, and some Italians and 
Dutch were sent out to instruct the colonists in these operations. 

SOUTHAMPTON TREASURER; THE GENEHAU ASSEMBLY (1621 A.D.) 

That leaven which presently produced so remarkable a revolution against 
monarchical authority was already working in England, and Jam^’ third 
parliament, which met in 1621 , after an interval of seven yearn — the same 
which impeached Lord Bacon — protested against the Virginia Compass 
lotteries as nn illegal raising of money without {larliamentary sanction. The 
lotteries were stopped in consequence by order in council, and ^that resource 
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came to aa end. The colony still remained a losing concern. The disputes 
between the adlierents of Sir Thomas Smith and the present administration 
grew every day mol's vehement. Tlie stockholders had become quite numer- 
ous, and the affairs of the company gave rise, in the courts of proprietors, to 
very lively debates. The king wished to dictate the choice of a treasurer 
more courtly than Southampton, and less nn opponent of royal prerogative. 
The farmers of the customs attempted to levy an excessive duty on tobacco, 
and the company, to escape it, sent theirs to Plolland. An order in council 
forbade the exportation of colonial produce to foreign countries unless it had 
first paid duties in England — the first germ of that colonial system after- 
ward sanctioned by parliamentary enactment, and one of the principal 
features in the subsequent relations of the mother country to the colonies. 
Other orders in council, more favourable to Virginia, but having in view the 
same object of augmenting the royal revenue, prohibited the importation of 
Spanish tobacco, or its cultivation in England. 

Southampton and his adherents in the Virginia Company belonged to the 
rising party in favour of parliamentary and popular rights as opposed to the 
royal prerogative. With more conformity to their principles than is always 
displayed in like cases, they induced the company to confirm, by special 
ordinance, the privilege of a general assembly, already conceded to the colony 
by Yearclley, probably at their suggestion. Tliis ordinance, sent out by Sir 
Francis Wyatt, appointed to supersede Yeardley as governor, granted a con- 
sUtution to Virginia, modeled after that of the mother country, and itself the 
model, or at least the prototype, of most of the governments of English origin 
subsequently established in America. For the enactment of local laws, tlio 
governor and council appointed by the company were to be joined by dele- 
gates chosen by the people, the whole to be known as the general assembly. 
For many years they sat together as one body, but for the passage of any law 
the separate assent of the deputies, the council, and the governor was required. 
Even enactments thus sanctioned might still bo sot aside by the company. 
The governor and council acted as a court of law, and held quarterly sessions 
for that purpose; but an appeal lay to the general assembly, and thcuco to 
the company. The laws of England were considered to bo in force in the 
colony, the colonial legislation extending only to local matters. 

Simultaneously with this civil constitution an ecclesiastical organisation 
was introduced. The plantations were divided into parishes, for the endow- 
ment of which contributions were collected in England. A glebe of a hundred 
acres, cultivated by ’six indented tenants, was allowed by the company to each 
clergyman, to_ which was added a salary to be paid by a parish tax. The 
governor was instructed to uphold public worship according to the forms and 
clisoijfiine of the Church of England, and to avoid “all factious and needless 
novelties" — a caution, no doubt, against Puritan ideas, at this time much 
on the increase in England, and not without partisans even in Virginia. 

Wyatt, the new governor, was instructed to I'ostrict the planters to a 
hundred weiglit of tobacco for each man employed in its cultivation; to turn 
the attention of the colonists to corn, mulberry ti’ees, vines, ancl cattle; and 
to look after the glass and iron works. Ho was also to cultivate a good under- 
standing with the natives; but this injunction, unfortunately, came too late. 

THE INDIAN RIASSACEIS (1023 A.D.) 

Powhatan was dead. His successor was Opechancauough, a bold and 
cunning chief, always hostile to the English. Blood had several times been 
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shed on both sides, especially in the earlier years of the colony, but as yet 
there had been no formidable or protracted hostilities. The colonists, confi- 
dent in their firearms, regarded with contempt the bows and clubs of the 
Indians. The Indian villages, with their cornfields of cleared lands, fertile 
spots along the banks of the rivers, offered tempting locations to the neiv 
corners. Quite unsuspicious of danger from a people whose simplicity they 
derided, and whose patience they despised, the colonists had neglected their 
military exercises, and had dropped all precautions for defence. In disregard 
of the proclamations which forbade teaching the Indians the use of firearms, 
they were employed as fowlers and huntsmen by the colonists, and freely 
admitted to the plantations. Provoked by the murder of one of their principal 
warriors, and taking advantage of this carelessness and familiarity, at an hour 
appointed beforehand they fell at once upon every settlement (March 22nd, 
1622), A converted Indian gave warning the night before, in season to save 
Jamestown and a few of the neighbouring plantations, otherwise the massacre 
, might have_ been much more extensive. As it was, three hundred and fifty 
persons perished in the first surprise, including six councillors. Several settle- 
ments, though taken unawares, made a brave resistance, and repulsed the 
assailants. 

A bloody war ensued, of the details of which we know little. Sickness and 
famine added their horrors, and within a brief period the colonists were 
reduced from four tliousaiicl to twenty-five hundred, concentrated, for con- 
venience of defense, in six settlements. The university estate was abandoned, 
the gloss and iron worlcs were destroyed. But the white men soon recovered 
their wonted superiority. The Indians, treacherously entrapped, were slain, 
without mercy. Driven from the James and York rivers, their fields and 
villages were occupied by the colonists. Greatly reduced in number, they 
were soon disabled from doing much damage, but no settled peace was made 
till fourteen years had expired. 

The breaking out of this war and the threatened ruin of the colony served 
to aggravate the dissensions of the company, which presently reached a high 
pitch. The minority appealed to the king, who ordered the records to be 
seized, and appointed commisgionera to investigate the company’s affairs. 
Other comrais.sioners were soon after appointed, to proceed to Virginia, to 
examine on the spot the condition of the colony, the control of which the king 
had determined to assume. 

About the time of the arrival of these commissioners (March, 1624), the 
first extant colony statutes were enacted. Thirty-five acts, very concisely 
expressed, repealed all prior laws, and shed a clear and certain light upon the 
condition of the colony. The first acts, as in many subsequent codifications 
of the Virginia statutes, relate to the church. Absence from public worship, 
“ without allowable excuse,” exposed to the forfeiture of a pound of tobacco, 
or fifty pounds if the absence continued for a month. The celebration of 
divine service was to be in conformity to the canons of the English church. 
The ministers’ salaries were to be paid out of the Sast gathered and b^t to- 
bacco and corn; and no man was to dispose of his tobacco before paying his 
church dues, under pain of paying double. The proclamations formerly 
forth against drunkenness and swearing were confirmed as law, and the 
church wardens were to present all such offenders. 

The governor was to lay no taxes of any kind, except by authority of the 
assembly; and the expenditure, as well as levy of all public money, was to to 
by order of that body only. The governor was not to withdraw the inhab- 
itants from their private employments for any work of his own, under any 
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colour; and if, in the intervals of the assembly, men were needed for the 
public service, the whole council must concur in the levy. The old planters, 
before Sir Thomas Gates' last coming, "and their posterity,” wore to be 
exempt from personal service in the Indian war except as officers — a provision 
•afterward several times re-cnaetod, with the omission, however, of the hered- 
itary clause The burgesses were privileged from arrest going to, coming 
ft'om, and during the assembly. For convenience of "tlie more distant 
parts,” Elizabeth City, at the mouth of James river, and Charles City, at the 
junction of the Appomattox, montlily courts were to be liolden by special 
commissioners, as an intermediate tribunal Ijctwecn commanders of planta- 
tions and the quarterly courts hold by the governor and council. 

Eveiy dwelling house was to he palisadocd for defence, and none were to 
go abroad, except in parties and armed, not even to work; and watch was to 
be kept at night. No powder was to be spent unnecessarily at drinking 
frolics or other entertaiumonts. At the beginning^ of July, llio inhabitants of 
every plantation were to fall upon “their adjoining salvage,?,” as they had 
done the last year. Any persons wounded in this service wore to be cured at 
the public charge, and if permanently lamed were to have a maintenance suit- 
able to their quality. To pay the expenses and debts occasioned by the war, 
ten pounds of tobacco per head were to be levied on each male colonist. 

THE VinQINIA COMPANY DISSOLVED EY JAMES I (1624 A.D.) 

Evident allusion appears in this code to the controversy then pending 
between the king and the company. No person, upon rumour of supposoa 
change, was to presume to be disobedient to the present government, nor 
servants to their masters, "at their uttermost peril." The last law of tlic 
code levies a tax of four pounds of tobacco per head, to pay the cxpoiiso of 
sending an agent to England to look after the interests of the colony and to 
solicit the exclusion of foreign tobacco. The king's commissioners to examine 
into the state of the colony, ‘seem to have been looked upon with some suspi- 
cion; and the clerk of tlw assembly, for betrayal of his trust in furnishing them 
with copies of certain papers, wa.9 punished with the loss of his cars. The 
colonists had some reason to fear lest the recall of the company’s charier might 
deprive thorn of their share in colonial legislation, so recently granted, or might 
even endanger their titles to land. 

The reports of the commissionem were as unfavourable as the king could 
desire. In vain the stockholdei’s appealed to James’ fourth parliament, then 
in session, little sympathy being felt in that body for monopolies or exclusive 
corporations of any sort. The action of the company suspended by procla- 
mation, it was soon called upon to answer to a process of qiio wananto — a 
legal inquiry, that is, into its conduct and pretensions. The respondents had 
little to hope from judges who held office at the pleasure of the royal com- 
plainant, and the proceedings were soon closed by a judgment of forfeiture. 
Thus fell the Virginia Company, after spending £150,000, nearly $750,000, in 
establishing the colony. This did not include tlie expenditures of private 
individuals to a large amount, some of whom obtained, perhaps, a return for 
their money, while the outlay of the company was a dead loss." 

Dr. Alexander Brown « calls Virginia "the first republic in America,” and 
endeavours to show that Virginia had ^ large a measure of liberty that she 
was in fact a republic, but William Wirt Henry controverts this theory as 
“a remarkable blunder^” and comments; “The colonists by their charters 
were guaranteed the civil rights of Englishmen, but they never in fact enjoyed 
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tlioin in full measuro during tliu period of wliicli Doctor Broivn writes, and 
Virginia was not during any part of that time a republic.” In substantiation 
of this view, Henry « defines a republic, quite conventionally, as a state con- 
trolled represontative.s chosen by the people. He contends that the 
colony^ of Virginia wos^ never so governed as to fall properly within this 
definition. The Virginia Company of London was nob an meetivo body, and 
that company for a long period was in control, appointing officers and 
defining laws. In 1619, to bo sure, an alleged ropresontativo legislative body 
was oonstitutod in Virginia, hut the acts of this body required the approval 
of the council in England before they had any force ; under which condition 
it is obvious that tho real control of affairs was still yqit far from being 
vested in tho people.^ Tho existence of this legislative body, however much 
its powers wore restrictod, marked a stage of actual progress. But it did nob 
make Virginia a republic in any proper sense of the word. The same is true 
of tho appointment of the incorporated London Gompany in 1612. This 
company was in offoot independent of the crown, but it goyemed in a 
manner moro despotic than ever, for now the council in Virginia was no 
longer ponnittad to choose its president, who was also governor. Henry 
declares that all this appears of necessity in Doctor Brown’s book, since, 
whatever his prejudices, ne could not entirely overlook the administrations 
of Gates, Dale, and Argali, nor tho documents in which tho bitter complaints 
of the colonists wore expressed.® 

The fate of the London company found little sympathy; in the domestic 
government and franchises of the colony, it produced no immediate change. 
Sir Francis Wyatt, though he had been an ardent friend of the London Com- 
pany, was confirmed in office (August 26th, 1624); and he and bis council, far 
from being rendered absolute, were only empowered to govern "as fully and 
amplyo as any governor and councU resident there, at any time within the 
space of five years now last past.” This term of five years was precisely the 
period of representative government; and the limitation could not but be 
interpreted as sanctioning tho continuance of popular assemblies. James I, 
in appointing the council in Virginia, refused to nominate the imbittered 
partisans of flic court faction, but formed the administration on the principles 
of accommodation. The vanity of the monarch claimed the opportunity of 
establishing for the colony a code of fundamental laws; but death (March 
27th, 1625), prevented the royal legislator from attempting the task, which 
would have furnished his self-complacency so grateful an occupation. 

POPULARITY OF YEARDLEY AND THE IMPEACHMENT OP HARVEY (1626-1634 A.D.) 

Ascending tho throne in his twenty-fifth year Charles I inherited the prin- 
ciples and was governed by the favourite of his father. The plantation, no 
longer governed by a chartered company, was become a royal province and an 
object of favour; and, as it enforced conformity to the Church of England, it 
could not be an object of suspicion to the clergy or the court. The king felt 
an earnest desire to heal old grievances, to secure the personal rights and prop- 
erty of the colonists, and to promote their prosperity. Franchises were 
neither conceded nor restricted; for it did not occur to his pride, that, at that 
time, there could be in an American province any thing like established pnvi- 
leges or vigorous political life) nor he aware that the seeds of liberty 
were already germinating on the borders of the Chesapeake. His &st Vii'- 
ginian measure was a proclamation on tobacco; confirming to Virginia and 
the Somers Isles [Bermudas] the exclusive supply of the British market, under 
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penalty of Uie censure of the Star Chamber for disobedience. In a few 
days, a new proclamation appeared, in which it was his evident design to 
secure the profits that might before have been engrossed by the corporation. 

There is no room to suppose that Charles nourished the design of sup- 
pressing the colonial assemblies. Eor some months, the organisation of the 
government was nob changed; and when Wyatt, on the death of his father, 
obtained leave to intiim to Scotland, Sir George YeardJcy was appointed his 
successor. This appointment was in it^lf a guaranty that, ns “ the former 
interests of Virginia were to be kept inviolate,” so the representative govern- 
ment, the chief political interest, would be maintained; for it was Ycardley 
who had had the glory of introducing the system, lleprcscntative liberty 
had become the custom of Virginia. The words were interpreted ns favouriiig 
the wishes of the colonists; and King Charles, intent only on ineveasiug his 
revenue, confirmed, perhaps unconsciously, the existence of a popular assem- 
bly. The colony prospered; Virginia rose mpidly in public estimation; in 
one year (1627), a thousand emigrants arrived; and there was an increasing 
demand for all the products of the soil. 

The career of Yeardlcy was now closed by death, Novoinbor 14th. Posterity 
will ever retain a grateful recollection of the man who first convened a repre- 
sentative assembly in the western hemisphere. The day after his burial, 
Francis West was elected his successor; for the council was authorised to 
elect the governor, “from time to time, as often as the case shall require." 

But if any doubts existed of the ro3'al assent to the continuance of colonial 
assemblies, they were soon rcmoved by a letter of instructions, which the king 
addressed to the governor and council. After much caviling, in the style of 
a purchaser who undervalues the wares which he wishes to buy, the rnonarcli 
arrives at his main purpose, and offers to contract for the whole crop of 
tobacco; desiring, at the same time, that an assembly might bo convonod to 
consider his proposal. This is the nrst recognition, on the part of a Stuart, 
of a representative assembly in America. Hitherto, the king had, fortunately 
for the colony, found no time to take order for its government. His zeal for 
an exclusive contract led him to obsem and to sanction the existence of an 
elective legislature. The assembly, in its answer, March 2Gth, 1629, firmly 
protested against the monopoly, and rejected the conditions which they had 
been summoned to approve. The independent reply of the assembly was 
signed by the governor, by five members of the council, and by thirty-oiio 
burgesses. The Virginians, happier than the people of England, enjoyed a 
faithful representative government, and, through the rosident planters who 
composed the council, they repeatedly elected their own govornor. When 
West designed to embaidc for Europe, his place was supplied by election. 

No sooner had the news of the death of Ycardley reached England, than 
the king proceeded to i,s,sue a commission to John Harvey. It was during the 
period which elapsed between the appointment of Harvey and his appcaiunco 
m America that Lord Baltimore visited Virginia. The zeal of religious 
bigotry pursued him as a Romanist; and the intolerant jealousy of popery led 
to memorable results. Nor should we, in this connection, forget the hospitable 
plans of the southern planters; the people of New Plymouth were invited to 
abandon the cold and sterile clime of New England, and plant themselves in 
the milder regions on the Delaware Bay; a plain indication that Puritans were 
not then molested in Virginia. 

It was probably in the autumn of 1629 that Harvey arrived in Virginia. 
Till October, the name of Pott appears as governor; Harvey met his first 
assembly of burgesses in the following March. He had for several years been 
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a member of the council; and as, at a former day, he had been a 'willing instru- 
ment ill the hands of the faction to which Virginia ascribed its earliest griefs, 
and continued to bear a deep-rooted hostility, his appointment could not but 
be unpopular. Two successive chief magistrates had been elected in Vir- 
ginia, The appointment of Harvey implied a change of power among political 
parties; it gave authority to a man ivliose connections in England were pre- 
cisely those which the colony regarded with the utmost aversion. As hia first 
appearance in America, in 1623, had been with no friendly designs, so now he 
was the support of those who desired large grants of land and iim’easonable 
concessions of separate jurisdictions; and he preferred the interests of himself, 
his partisans and patrons, to the welfare and quiet of the colony. The 
extra-vagant language which exhibited him as a tyrant, without specifying 
his crimes, was the natural hyperbole of political excitement; and when his- 
torians, receiving the account, and interpreting tyranny to mean arbitrary 
taxation, drew the inference tnafc he convened no assemblies, trifled with the 
rights of property, and levied taxes according to his caprice, they were betrayed 
into extravagant errors. Such a procedure would have been impossible. He 
had no soldiers at his command; no obsequious officers to enforce his will; 
and the Virginians would never have made themselves the instruments of their 
own oppression. The party opposed to Harvey was deficient neither in 
capacity nor in colonial influence; and while arbitrary power was rapidly 
advancing to triumph in England, the Virginians, during the whole period, 
enjoyed the benefit of independent colonial legislation; through the agency 
of their representatives, they levied and appropriated all taxes, secured the 
Hee industry of their citizens, guarded the forts with their own soldiers, at 
their own charge, and gave to the statutes their greatest possible publicity. 
When the defects and inconveniences of infant legislation were remedied by a 
revised code, which was published with the approbation of the governor and 
council, all the privileges which the assembly had ever claimed, -were cmefully 
confirmed. Indeed, they seem never to have been questioned. 

But the whole colony of Virginia w’as in a state of excitement and alarm in 
consequence of the dismemberment of its territoi'y by the cession to Lord 
Baltimore. In Maryland, the first occupants had refused to submit, and a 
skirmish had ensued, in which the blood of Europeans was shed for the first 
time on the waters of the Chesapeake, in 1635; and Clayborne [or Claiborael 
defeated and banished from Maryland as a murderer and an outlaw, sheltered 
himself in Virginia, where he had long been a member of the council There 
the contest '?\ms renewed; and Harvey, far from attempting to enforce the 
claims of Virginia against the royal grant, sent Clayborne to England to 
answer for the crimes with which he was charged. The colonists were indig- 
nant that their governor should thus, as it seemed to them, betray then 
interests; and as the majority of the council favoured their wishes, “Sir 
John Harvey was thiiist out of his government and Captain John West 
appointed to the office, till the king’s pleasure be known.” An assembly was 
summoned in May, to receive complaints against Harvey; but he had m the 
meantime consented, to go to England, and there meet his accusers. 

The commissioners appointed by the council to manage the impeachment 
of Harvey, met with no favour in England, and were not even admitted to a 
heai'ing, Harvey immediately reappeared to occupy his former station, and 
remained in office till 1639. The complaints which have been brought against 
him, will be regarded with some degree of distrust, when it is consiaered, that 
the public mind of the colony, during his administration, was controlled by a 
party which pursued him with implacable hostility. At length he was super- 
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seeled, and Sir Francis Wyatt appointed in liia stead. Early in the next year, 
he convened a general assembly. 

oovBBNonsnip or beekelbv 

After two years, a commission was issued to Sir William Berkeley (August 
9th, 1641). Historians, reasoning from the revolutions which took place in 
England that there had been corresponding attempts at oppression and cor- 
responding resistance in Virginia, have delighted to draw a contrast, not only 
between Harvey and the new governor, but between the institutions of 
Virginia under their respective governments; and Berkeley is said by Chal- 
mers^ to have "restored the system of freedom,” and to have “effected air 
essential revolution.” We cannot find that his appointment was marked by 
the slightest concession of new political privileges, except that the council 
recovered the right of supplying its own vacancies; and the historians, who 
make an opposite statement, am wholly ignorant of the intermediate admin- 
istration of Wyatt. 

The instructions given Berkeley, far from granting franchises to the Vir- 
ginians, imposed now, severe, and unwarrantable restrictions on the liberty 
of trade; and, for the first time, England claimed that monopoly of colonial 
commerce which was ultimately enforced by the Navigation Act of Chavlc.s IT, 
and which never ceased to be a subject of dispute till the War of Independence. 

It was in February, 1642, that Sir William Berkeley, arriving in the colony, 
assumed the government, His aiTival inufjt have been simultaneous with the 
adjournment of the general assembly, which was held in the preceding Jan- 
uary. He found the American planters in posses-sion of a large share of the 
legislative authoiity; and Ire confirmed them in the enjoyment of franchises 
which a long and uninterrupted succession had rendered familiar. Imme- 
diately after hia arrival, he convened the colonial legislature. The iilmoat 
harmony prevailed; the memory of factions was lost in a general amnesty of 
ancient griefs. 

Believing themselves secure of all their privileges, the triumph of the 
popular party in England did not alter the condition or the affections of the 
Virginians. The commlssionci’s appointed by parliament, with unlimited 
authority over the plantations, found no favour in Virginia. 

The condition of contending parties in England had now given to Virgiiila 
an opportunity of legislation independent of European control; and the 
voluntary act of the assembly, restraining religious liberty, adopted from 
hostility to political innovation, rather than from a spirit of fanaticism, or 
respect to instructions, proves conclusively the attachment of the roprescnla- 
tives of Virginia to the Episcopal church and the cause of royalty. Yet there 
had been Puritans in the colony almost fiom the beginning: even the Brown- 
ists were freely offered a secure asylum; and several Puritan families, and 
perhaps some even of the Puritan clergy, emigrated, to Virginia. They were 
so content with their reception that large numbers were preparing to follow, 
and were restrained only by the forethought of English intolerance. The 
Pilgrims at Plymouth were invited to remove within the jurisdiction of Vir- 
ginia, in 1629, Puritan merchants planted themselves on the James river 
without fear, and immigrants from Massachusetts had established iliemsolvcs 
in the colony, in 1640. But now the democratic revolution in England had 
given an immediate political importance to religious sects: to tolerate Piiritau- 
ism was to nm-se a republican party. It w^as, therefore, specially ordered that 
no minister should preach or teach, publicly or privately, except in conformity 
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to the constitutions of the Church of England, and non-conformists were 
banished from the colony. The unsocial spirit of political discord, fostering 
a mutual intolerance, prevented a frequent intercourse between Virginia ana 
New England. It was in vain that the ministers, invited from Boston by the 
Puritan settlements in Virginia, carried letters from Winthrop, written to 
Berkeley and his council by order of the general court of Massachusetts. 
"The hearts of the people were much inflamed with desire after the ordi- 
nances”; but the missionaries were silenced by the government, and ordered 
to leave the country. Sir William Berkeley was " a courtier, and very malig- 
nant towards the way of the churches” in New England. 

While Virginia thus displayed, though with comparatively little bitterne.ss, 
the intolerance which for centuries had almost universally prevailed through- 
out the Christian world, a scene of distress was prepared by the vindictive 
ferocity of the natives, with whom a state of hostility had been of long con- 
tinuance. In 1643 it was enacted by the assembly that no terms of peace 
should be entertained with the Indians; whom, it was usual to distress by 
sudden marches against their settlements. But the Indians had now heard 
of the dissensions in England,^ and taking counsel of their passions rather than 
of their prudence, they resolved on one move attempt at a general massacre; 
believing that, by midnight incursions, the destruction of the cattle and the 
fields of corn, they might succeed in famishing the remnant of the colonists 
whom they should not be able to murder by surprise. On the eighteenth day 
of April, 1644, the time appointed for the carnage, the unexpected onset was 
begun upon the frontier settlements. But hardly had the Indians steeped 
their hands in blood, before they were dismayed by the recollection of their 
own comparative weakness; and trembling for the consequences of their 
treachery, th^ feared to continue their design, and fled to a distance from 
the colony. The number of victims had been three hundred. Measmes were 
promptly taken by the English for protection and defence; and a war was 
vigorously conducted.® 

The Indians wore presently driven from their fastnesses. Opechancanough 
decrepit and incapable of moving without assistance, described by a contem- 
porary writer as “ that bloody monster upon a hundred years old,” was taken 
prisoner and carried to Jamestown, where he was shot in the back by a vin- 
dictive soldier appointed to guard him. The Indian towns were broken up, 
and their "clear land possessed by the English to sow wheat in.” Opechan- 
canough’s successor submitted; and a peace was made by act of assembly, the 
Indians coding all the lands between James and York rivers. No Indian was 
to come south of Yterk river under pain of death. The Powhatan confederacy 
was dissolved. The Indians of lower Virginia sunk into servile dependence, 
and divindled away, or, migrating to the south and west, were mingled and 
confounded with other tribes.'^ 

Of the labours of the Indians on the soil of Virginia, there remains nothing 
so respectable as would be a common ditch for the draining of lands; the 
memorials of their former existence arc foiuid only in the names of the rivers 
and the mountains. 

Thus the colony of Virginia acquired the management of all its concerns; 
war was levied, and pcaec concluded, and territory acquired, in conformity to 
tlic acts of the representatives of the people. Numbers increased; the 
cottages were Med with children, as the ports were with ships and emigrants. 

[* They wore encoutngcfl I)/ aigna of cliscord among the Engllah, having seen a fight in 
Jaraoa liver between ft London ship lot the pnrliMnent and a Bristol ship for tho king, 
IIiLraiBTii.'q 
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At Cliristmas, 1648, there were trading in Virginia ten ships from London, 
two from Bristol, twelve Hollanders, and seven from Now England. 

SYMPATHY FOR CHAeLEB I 

The number of the colonists was already twenty thousand; and they, who 
had sustained no griefs, were not templed to engage in the feuds by which 
the mother country was divided. They were attached to the cause of Charles, 
not because they loved monarchy, but because they cherished the liberties of 
which he had left them in the undisturbed possession; and, after his execu- 
tion, in 1649, though there were not wanting some who, from ignorance, as 
the royalists affirmed, favoured republicanism, the government recognised 
his son without dispute. The disasters of the cavaliers in England strength- 
ened the party in the New World. Men of consideration “ among the no))irity, 
gentry, and clergy," struck "with horror and despair” at the execution of 
Oharlea I, and desiring no reconciliation with the unmlenting “rebels," made 
their way to the shores of the Ohesapealce, where every house was for them a 
“hostelry," and every planter a friend. The mansion and the purse of 
Berkeley were open to all; and at the hospitable dwellings that were scattered 
along the rivers and among the wilds of Viiginia, the cavaliers, exiles like their 
monarch, met in frequent groups to recount their toils, to sigh over defeats, 
and to nourish loyalty and hope. The faithfulness of the Virginians did nob 
escape the attention of the royal exile; from his retreat in Bi-eda he trans- 
mitted to Berkeley a new commission; he still controlled the distribution of 
officers, and, amidst his defeats in Scotland, still remembered with favour the 
faithful cavaliers in the western world, Charles II, a fugitive from England, 
was still the sovereign of Virginia. "Virginia was whole for monarchy," 
said Hammond,^ “ and the last country, belonging to England, that submitted 
to obedience of the commonwealth." 

But the parliament did not long permit its authority to be denied. Having 
by the vigorous energy and fearless enlhusiasnr of republicanism, triumphed 
over all its enemies in Europe, it turned its attention to the colonies; and a 
memorable ordinance, Octooer 3rd, 11650, at once empowered the council of 
state to induce the mbellious colonies to obedience, and, at the same time, 
established it as a law that foreign ships should not trade at any of the ports 
“in Barbadoes, Antigua, Bermudas, and Virginia." Maryland, which was 
not expressly included in the ordinance, had taken care to acknowledge tho 
new order of things; and Massachusetts, alike unwilling to encounter the 
hostility of parliament, and jealous of the rights of independent legislation, 
by its own enactment prohibited all intercourse with Virginia, till the supre- 
macy of the commonwealth should be established; although the order, when 
it was found to be injurious to commerce, was promptly repealed, oven whilst 
royalty still triumphed at Jamestown. But would Virginia resist the fleet of 
the republic? 

But while the preparations were yet making for the reduction of the 
colonies, wliich still presei’ved an appearance of loyalty, the commercial policy 
of England underwent an important revision, and the new system, as it was 
based upon the permanent interests of English merchants and ship-buiklens, 
obtained a consistency and durability which could never have been gained by 
the feeble selfishness of the Stuarts. 

After the long-continued efforts which the enterprise of English merchants 
and the independent spirit of English planters had peiscveringly defied, 
King Charles, on the appointment of Sir William Berkeley, had devised tho 
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expedient which wm destined t 9 become so celebrated. No vessel, laden with 
colonial commodities, might sail from the harbours of Virginia for any ports 
but those of England, that the staple of those coininodlties might be made in 
the mother country; and all trade with foreign vessels, except in case of 
neces-sity, was forbidden. This system, which the instractions of Berkeley 
commanded him to introduce, was ultimately successful; for it sacrificed no 
rights but those of the colonists, while it identified the interests of the English 
merchant and the English government, and leagued them together for the 
oppression of those, who, for more than a century, were too feeble to offer 
effectual resistance. 

The Long Parlianrent was more just; it attempted to secure to English 
shipping the whole carrying trade of the colonies, but with the free con- 
sent of the colonies themselves;^ offering an equivalent, which the legislatures 
in America were at liberty to reject. The memorable ordinance of 1650 was a 
war measure, and extended only to the colonies which had adhered to the 
Stuarts. All intercourse with them was forbidden, except to those who had 
a licence from parliament or the council of state, wiiile, therefore, the 
Navigation Act secured to English ships the entire carrying trade with Eng- 
land, in connection with the ordinance of the preceding year, it conferred a 
monopoly of colonial commerce. 

But this state of commercial law was essentially modified by the manner 
in which the authority of the English commonwealth was established in the 
Chesapeake. The republican leaders of Great Britain suffered the fever of 
party to subside, before decisive measures were adopted; and then two of 
the three comraissionera, whom they appointed, were taken from among the 
pLanters themselves. The instructions given them were such as Virgimans 
might carry into effect; for they constituted them the pacificatora and bene- 
factors of their country. In ease of resistance, the cruelties of war were 
throalcned. If Virginia would but adhere to the commonwealth, she might 
bo the mistress of her own destiny. 

VIRGINIA CAPITULATES TO THE COMMONWEALTH (1661 A.D.) 

What opposition could be made to the parliament, which, in the moment 
of its power, voluntarily proposed a virtual independence? No sooner had 
the Guinea frigate anchored in the waters of the Chesapeake (March, 1652), 
than, said Lord Clarendon,*’ “all thoughts of resistance were laid aside,” and 
the colonists, having no motive to contend for a monarch whose fortunes 
seemed iiTetrievablc, were earnest only to assert the freedom of their own 
institutions. It marks the character of the Virginians that they refused to 
surrender to force, but yielded by a voluntary deed and a mutual compact. It 
was agreed, upon the surrender, that the “people of Virginia” should have 
all the liberties of the freoborn ^ople of England; should entrust their busi- 
ness, ns formerly, to their own grand assembly; should mmain unquestioned 
for thoir past loyalty; and should have “as free trade as the people of Eng- 
land.” No taxes, no customs, might be levied, except by their own repre- 
sentatives; no forts creeled, no garrisons maintained, but by their own consent. 
In the sottlemont of the government, the utmost harmony prevailed between 
the burgesses and the commissioners: it was the governor and council only 
who had any apprehensions for their safety, and who scrupulously provicled 
a guaranty for Ihcir security of persons and property, which there evidently 
had existed no design to injure. . j i „ 

These terms, so favourable to liberty, and almost conceding independence, 
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were faithfully obaerved till the restoration. Historians have, indeed, drawn 
gloomy pictures of the discontent which pervaded the colony, and have 
represented that discontent as heiglitened by commercial oppression. The 
statement is a fiction. The colony of Virginia enjoyed liberties as largo as the 
favoured New England; displayed an equal degree of fondness for popular 
sovereignty, and fearlessly exercised political independence. There had long 
existed a republican party; and, now that monarchy had fallen, on whom 
could the royalists rely so safely as on themselves? The executive officers 
became elective; and so evident were the designs of all parties to promote an 
amicable settlement of the government, that Eichard Bennett, himself a 
commissioner of the parliament, and, moreover, a merchant and a roundhead, 
was, on the recommendation of the other commiasiouers, unanimously chosen 
governor. Under the administration of Berkeley, Bennett had been driven 
from Virginia; and now not the slightest effort at revenge was attempted. 

The act which constituted the government claimed for the assembly the 
privilege of defining the powers which were to belong to the governor and 
council; and the public good was declared to require "that the right of 
electing all officers of this colony should appertain to the burgesses, '^a.g to 
“the representatives of the people.” Thus the house of burgesses acted as a 
convention of the people; exercising supreme authority, and distributing 
l)ower as the public welfare required. 

Nor was this an accidental and transient arrangement. Cromwell never 
made any appointments for Virginia; not one governor acted under his 
commission. When Bennett retired from office, the assembly itself elected 
his successor; and Edward Diggs, who had before been chosen of the council, 
and who, says Hening,? “had given a signal testimony of his Jidolity to Vir- 
ginia, and to the commonwealth of England,” received the suffrages (March 
31st, 1665). The commissioners in the colony were rather engaged in settling 
the affairs and adjusting the boundaries of Maryland, tliau in controlling the 
destinies of Virginia. _ 

The right of electing the governor continued to be claimed by the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and “ Samuel Matthews, an old planter, of nearly 
forty years’ standing,” who had been “ a most deserving commonwealth’s man, 
kept a good house, lived bravely, and was a true lover of Virginia,” was next 
honoured with the office (1658). But the worthy old gentleman had too 
exalted ideas of his station. The governor and council, by message, declared 
the dissolution of the assembly. The legality of the dissolution was denied; 
and, after an oath of secrecy, every burgess was enjoined not to betray liis 
trust by submission. Matthews j^ioldcd, reserving a right of appeal to the 
protector. When the house unanimously voted the governor’s answer unsat- 
isfactory, he expressly revoked the order of dissolution, but still referred the 
decision of the dispute to Cromwell The members of the assembly, appre- 
hensive of a limitation of colonial liberty by the reference of a political question 
to England, determined on a solemn assertion of their independent powers. 
A committee was appointed, of which John Carter, of Lancaster, was the chief ; 
and a complete declaration of popular sovereignty was solemnly made. The 
governor and council had ordered the dissolution of the assembly; the bur- 
gesses now decreed the former election of governor and council to be void, 
Havuig thus exorcised, not merely the right of election, but the more extra- 
ordinary right of removal, they re-elected Matthews. The governor sub- 
mitted, and acknowledged the validity of his ejection by talcing the new oatli, 
which had just been prescribed. The council was organised anew; and the 
spirit of popular liberty established all its claims. 
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The death of Cromwell in 1658 made no change in the constitution of the 
colony. The message of the governor duly announced the event to the legis- 
lature. It has pleased some English historians to ascribe to Virgmia a precipi- 
tate attachment to Charles II. On tlie present occasion, the burgesses delib- 
erated in private, and unanimously resolved that Richard Cromwell should be 
acknowledged. But it was a more interesting question, whether the change 
of protector in England would endanger liberty in Virginia. The letter from 
the council had left the government to be administered according to former 
usage. The assembly declared itself satisfied with the language. But, that 
there might be no reason to question the existing usage, the governor was 
summoned to come to the house; where he appeared in person, deliberately 
acknowledged the supreme power of electing officers to be, by the present laws, 
resident in the STSsembly, and pledged himself to join in addressing the new 
protector for special confirmation of all existing privileges. The reason for 
this extraordinary proceeding is assigned “ that what was their privilege now 
might be the privilege of their posterity." ^ The frame of the Virginia govern- 
ment was deemed worthy of being transmitted to remote generations. 

_ On the death of MatthewSj March, 1660, the Virginians were without a 
chief magistrate, just at the time when the resignation of Richard had left 
England without a government. The burgesses, who were immediately con- 
voned, resolving to become the arbiters of the fate of the colony, enacted “that 
the supremo power of the government of this countiy shall be resident in the 
nsscmbly; and all writs sliall issue in its name, until there shall arrive from 
England a commission, which the assembly itself shall adjudge to be lawful." 
This being done. Sir William Berkeley was elected governor; and, acknowl- 
edging the validity of the acts of the burgesses, whom, it was expressly agreed, 
lie could in no event dissolve, he accepted the office, and recognised, without a 
scruple, the authority to which he owed his elevation. “I am,” said he, “ but 
a servant of the assembly." Virgmia did not lay claim to absolute inde- 
pendence, but, awaiting the settlement of affairs in England, hoped for the 
restoration of tlie Stuarts. 

During the suspension of the royal government in England, Virginia 
attained unlimited liberty of commerce, which she regulated by independent 
laws. The ordinance of 1650 was rendered void by the Act of Capitulation; 
the Navigation Act of Cromwell was not designed for her oppression, and was 
not enforced within her borders. If an occasional confiscation took place, it 
was done by the authority of the colonial a^embly. The war between Eng- 
land and Holland did not wholly interrupt the intercourse of the Dutch with 
the English colonies ; and if, after the treaty of peace, the trade was considered 
contraband, the English restrictions were entirely disregarded. A remon- 
B trance, addressed to Cromwell, demanded an unlimited liberty. Proposals 
of peace and commerce between New Netherlands and Virginia were discussed 
without scruple by the respective colonial governments; and at last in 1660 a 
upccial statute of Virginia extended to every Christian nation, in amity with 
England, a promise of liberty to trade and equal justice. At the restoration, 
Virginia enjoyed freedom of commerce with the whole world. 

Religious liberty advanced under the influence of independent domestic 
legislation. No churches had been erected except in the heart of the colony; 
and there were so few ministers, that a boimty was offered fox their importa- 
tion. Conformity had, in the reign of Charles, been enforced by measures 
disfranchisement and exile. By the people under the commonwealth, though 
they were attached to the church of their fathers, all things respecting pansfies 
and parisliioners were referred to their own ordering; and religious liberty 
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of the Gal-vert family. George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, had early 
become interested m American colonisation. His first attempts were made 
on the inliospitable shores of Newfoundland; and he twice visited his settle- 
ment on that island, freely expending his fortune in planting, and risking his 
life m defending the colony against the attacks of the French, whose participa- 
tion in the fishery rendered them jealous of the English settlers. 

The project was at length abandoned, and Lord Baltimore, turning his 
attention towards a more fertile soil and a milder climate, visited Virginia, in 
1629, witli the intention of founding a settlement there. But he was a con- 
scientious Catholic; and his attempts to gain a footing on the soil were resisted 
by the government tendering to him the oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
[which he refused]. Observing that the country north of the Potomac was 
still unappropriated, and learning that the French, the Dutch, and the Swedes 
were preparing to occupy it, he conceived the design of obtaining posseijsion 
of this region, and colonising it himself, and easily prevailed with Charles I to 
hcatow on him the investiture he desired. 

Having thus obtained a grant of the country, he proceeded to settle it; and 
-while he aimed at rendering his colony the a.sylum of civil liberty, he, at the 
same time, conceived the laudable design of raising here a shelter for the per- 
secuted of every Christian denomination. He had hardly completed the con- 
struction of his charter, when death, April 15, 1632, terminated bis honourable 
and useful career. Plis son, Cecil, inherited, with his father’s title and fortune, 
his liberal views with respect to religious liberty, and his determination to 
plant the colony. In his name was completed and executed the charter, June 
20tli, 1632, which described the district assigned him as "that region bounded 
by a lino drawn from Watkins' Point of Chesapeake Bay; thence to tliat part 
of the estuary oi Delaware on the nortlr which lies under the fortieth degree, 
where Now England is terminated; thence in a right line by the degree afore- 
said, to the meridian of the fountain of Potowmack; thence following its 
course by the farthest bank, to its confluence.” [It thus included all of Dela- 
ware and a large portion of Pennsylvania.] 

In lionour of the queen, Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV of Fiance, 
it received from the king its name of Tma Mariae, or Maryland; and in 
honour of her majesty's faith, more ample immunities were conferred on it 
than were possessed by any other of the colonies. Lord Baltimore was 
created the absolute proprietary,* save the allegiance due to the crown. He 
was empowered, with the consent of the freemen, to make laws for the pro- 
vince, and to execute the laws of assembly. With the agreement of the 
people, lie might impose all just and proper subsidies; and, on the part of the 
king, it was covenanted that neither his majesty, nor his successor, should 
impose any taxes upon the colonists, their goods, or commodities. ^This 
exemption was to be perpetual with Maryland, while, to the other colonies, it 
was gi-anlcd for a term of years only. ^ ... 

Thus was Maryland erected into a palatinate; the proprietary invested 
with all the royal rights of the palace; while the king exercised towards him 
the liighesL prerogatives of a feudal sovereign, holding the palatine and his 
domain in feudal tenure. For the population of the new colony, license was 
given to his majesty's subjects, without distinction of sect or party, to trans- 

f' Maryland waa ttinatlw flVBtof tlic propilotoy colonka, though Lord Baltimoto did not 
Bull tlilther he sent bis two brother.s. Leounrd and Gemgo Calvert. Of these emimants MeSherty ~ 
Bays’. "uU of them, ■ivoro Catholics uud gontloraen of fortune and respectability, who dosirert, 
like lilmsolf and aa had his father, to flee from thosplritof Intoleranco which pervaded England, 
and roar their altars of freedom In the wilderness.” With the colonists were two Jesuit priests. J 
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port fchemselvea tluther; and in addition to tire immunities already mentioned 
as being granted to them, they wore declared to be liegemen of the king^ and 
entitled to all the liberties of Englishmen born in the realm. 

The first body of emigrants, under this charter, consisted of about two 
hundred English gentlemen, and a large mimbeT of inferior adherents, who 
sailed with Leonard Calvert, the first governor of the province, in November, 
1633. Having taken the route by the West Indies, and spent some time in 
Bai’badoes and St, Christopher; they landed probably on the present Black- 
stonc's Island, then moved to the ,shores of St. Mary’s river, about four 
leagues from, its junction with the Potomac, on the 27th of March, 1634. Here 
Grlveit erected a cross and took possession of the country, "for our Saviour, 
and for our sovereign lord, the king of England.” Aware that the Virginians 
had given offence to the Indians, by possessing themselves of their lands, with- 
out offering any remuneration for them, or even obtaining their permission to 
occupy them, the governor wisely determined to procure tlieir friendship, as 
the first step towards effecting a happy and successful scttlomcnt. He there- 
fore submitted to a neighbouring chief his propositions for settling; but re- 
ceived from him. an answer of sullen indifference: "I will not bid you go, 
neither will I bid you stay; but you may use your own discretion.” Such was 
the address and courtesy of the governor, however, that not only was this 
sullen warrior subsequently won over to the interest of the colony, but ho also 
persuaded the neighbouring tribes to preserve peace with the now comers. 
They procured, for a moderate price, a considerable tract of country, within 
the limits of which was the Indian toivn of Yoacomoco. To this town they 
gave the name of Sb. Marys, and hero was established the capital of the colony. 
[Thus the method of William Penn was anticipated by half a century]. 

A guard-house and a store-house were erected, and corn w'as planted. 
A friendly visit was received froin Sir John Haryey, the governor of Virginia, 
who appeal's not to have participated in the jealous feelings of his people 
towards the new colony. Several Indian chiefs from the interior came to pay 
their respects to the governor, and wore smnptuously entertained on board a 
ship which lay at anchor in the river, the king of Patuxent being seated, at 
table, between the governor of Virginia and the governor of Maryland. 

The atoie-hovise being finished, and it becoming necessary to unload the 
ship, and bring the stores for the colony on shore, the governor, to impress 
the natives with I'ospcct, ordered it to be done with some solemnity. Tho 
colours were brought on shore, and the colonists were all paraded under arms. 
Volleys of musketry wore fired, which were answered by discharges of cannon 
on board the ship. The kings or ivei'oioances of Patuxent and Yoaeoinoco 
being present at this exhibition, the former took occasion to advise tho Indians 
of Yoacomoco to keep the league which they had made with the English. 
He remained in town several days afterwards; and it is said that when he took 
his leave, he made this remarkable speech to the governor: "I love the Eng- 
lish so well that if they .should go about to kill me I would command the people 
not to revenge my death; for I know they would not do such a thing, except 
it vrere through my own fault.” During the remainder of the year, while the 
English nnci the Indians lived together, in St. Mar 5 's, each community occu- 
pying half of the town, aceoi-ding to a stipulation made between them, the 
utmost harmony prevailed. 

The natives testified their friendly disposition by going every rlay into tho 
woods with their new ncighboum, pointing out tho best resorts of game, join- 
ing them in the chase, and bringing home venison and wild turkeys in abuiKl- 
anco; well satisfied with a cheap requital in linivoi, tools, and toys. They also 
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supplied them with fish in plentjr, and their women instructed the wives of the 
colonists in making bread of maize. As a certain mark of the entire confidence 
of the Indians, their women and children became, in some measure, domesti- 
cated in the English families. 

The settlement was now making rapid progres.s. Fifty acres of land was 
assigned to every colonist, and their number heing augmented by new emi- 
gi'ations, aided by the judicious administration of Baltimore, a dreary wilder- 
ness was soon converted into a flourishing colony. The fact that Maryland 
had been granted to the proprietor in opposition to the wishes of the Vbginia 
Company, which claimed a priority of right, was a considerable evil to the 
colony, as it tended greatly to aid Clayborne in his designs against its pros- 
perity. About a year prior to the date of Lord Baltimore's charter, that indi- 
vidual had obtained from the king license to trade in such parts of America as 
were not comprehended in any prior patent of exclusive trade. His object 
being to monopolise the trade of the Chesapeake, he founded a settlement on 
Kent Island; and being thus in the very centre of Maryland, he claimed juris- 
diction over the whole colony: and although in every legal proceeding he was 
defeated, yet he persisted in asserting his mitns, and continued to harass the 
province [with a small boat built " to crufae agaiast the colonists," and cap- 
tui’cd after a small naval engagement in April, 1635]'Uiitil banished from its 
limits by an act of assembly. 

'Till this emergency, the colony had subsisted without enacting or realising 
its civil institutions ; but the same emergency that now called forth the powers 
of government, tended also to develop its organisations. Accordingly, in 
February, 1635, was convened the first provincial assembly, consisting of the 
whole body of freemen. Various regulations were adopted for the preserva- 
tion of good order, among which was a law for the punishment of murders and 
other Monies, providing that the perpetrators of such crimes should be trans- 
ported to England, there to be tried by the law of the land. This was intended 
to pave the way for the judicial proceedings contemplated against Clayborne, 
who, being soon after indicted for murder, piracy, and sedition, escaped from 
justice; and, in consequence, his estate was confiscated. His petitions to the 
king proved unavailing; for. though he possessed considerable influence at 
court, yet the lords commissionei’S of the colony pronounced a final sentence 
against hiitv. and his hopes of victory were exchanged for schemes of re- 


The second assembly [a pure democracy] was convened in 1637, to consider 
the code of laws proposed by tho proprietary; which, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, they hesitated not a moment to reject, substituting in its place a collection 
of regulations highly creditable to their good sense; and such as evinced the 
state of the province at this period. The province was divided into baronies 
and manors,* tho privileges of which were clearly defined. Bills were framed 
for securing the liberties of the people and the titles to landed property, and 
for regulating the course of intestate succession, A bill was passed for the 
support of tho proprietary, and an act of attainder against Clayborne. The 
population had, by this time, so greatly increased that on the meeting of the 
third assembly, in 1639, a representative form of government was established, 
although it was provided that persons who did not vote for burgesses could 
take their seats as members of the assembly. . 

Slavery appears to have been established in Maryland from its earliest 
colonisation; for an act of assembly describes ‘ the people to consist of all 
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Christian inhabitantg, " slaves only excepted,” ‘ The discontent with which the 
Virginians regartled the establishment of the new colony, ws^s angmented by 
the contrast between the liberty and happiness enjoyed hy the Marylanders, 
and the tyranny to which they themselves were exposed from the government 
of Harvey; ao that, when their own lilier ties were restored, ttey regarded with 
aversion the revival of the patent, being sensible that their interest would be 
impaired by an event that shonkl re-annex Maryland to their territory. The 
mutual animosities therefore ceased, and the new settlers henceforth received 
but little annoyance from this source. But troubles threatened from another 
■quarter, Clayborno having infected the tnuids of the Indians with a jealous 
suspicion, which the rapid increase of the strangem augmented, an Indian war 
broke out, in 1G42, and for several years afflicted the colony, without being 
brought to a decisive issue. Peace having been at length restored, the assem- 
bly enacted laws for the prevention of the more obvious_ causes of animosity; 
providing that no lands should be obtained from the Indians without the con- 
sent of the proprietary; that it should be a capital offeree to sell or kidnap 
any friendly Indians, and a high misdemeanour to supply them with ardent 
spirits, ammunition, or firearms: by the observance of these laws a peace was 
established, which lasted without interruption for several years. 

But scarcely was peace with this enemy concluded when Claybornc, the 
prime mover of all their troubles, was again at work; and by his constant ad- 
herence to the predominant party in England^ — whether royal or popular — 
together with the influence he possessed over his old associates in Kent Island, 
he succeeded in raising a mbcllion in Maryland, in 1645. [It is Imown as Clay- 
borne and Ingle’s Rebellion from Richard Ingle who had received letters of 
marque from the parliament, and now andved with a warship from London], 
Calvert, unprepared for this emergency, fled into Virginia, whereupon the 
government was immediately appropriated by the insurgent,?, who hold sway 
until August of the next year, when the revolt was suppressed. By the 
assembly of 1 649, on Act of Oblivion was passed, which extended to all except 
a few of the prominent offenders; and by the same assembly an act of religious 
toleration was established,?/ 

The " Act of Toleration” did, indeed, but cany out a policy coeval with the 
settlement of the colony, ancUatcly confirmed by the oath imposed upon tho 
governor. The first four sections of this celebrated act exhibit, however, but 
little of a tolerant spirit. Death, with forfeiture of land and goods, is de- 
nounced against all “ who shall blaspheme God, that is, curse him, or shall deny 
our Saviour Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, or shall deny the Holy Trinity, 
the Rather, Son, and Holy Ghost, or the Godhead of any of the said three 
persons of the Trinity, or the unity of the Godhead, or shall use or utter any 
reproachful speeches against the Holy Trinity.” Strange ns it may seem, this 
penalty of death remained for two hundred years, still darkening the statute 
book of Maryland I Fine, whipping, and banishment for the third offense arc 
clenomrced against all "who shall utter any reproachful words or speeches 
concerning the blessed virgin Mary, or the holy apostles or evangelists.” 
Fine, and, in defect of goods, whipping, and a public apology are to be the 

Up to the tlmo of tho Civil Wav the condition of the s?lnvo wns the satno in Maryland aa in 
tho other souiliorn states. Tlio first slaves imported into Jlnrylniid caino from Bormudii (1084). 
Tho iinportiition of tho sl/ivo wns onconrnged, hut there was too largo an influx of tho negio, 
and in lQfl6 n per capita tax wns iinposod on nil slaves brought into the pro^nnee, By the Treaty 
of Utrecht “ Spain guaranteed to England tho monopoly of supplying negro slaves from tho 
Spnnish* American provinces." Prior to tho Tl evolution the nogro population of Maryland wns 
20 per cont. that of th« ^Ylnto. As far l>ach as 1780 tlieio wns n strong anti-slavory sonthnonfc 
m Maryland, ‘—JAifES 
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punishment for calling any person within the colony, in a reproachful manner 
heretic, schismatic, idolater, Puritan, Presbyterian, Independent, popish 
priest, Jesuit, Jesuitcd papist, Lutheran, Calvinist, Anabaptist, Brownist 
Autinomian, Barrowist, Roundhead, Separatist, or other name or term, in a 
reproachful manner, relating to matten of religion.” Similar pennltie? are 
imposed for profaning "the Sabbath or Lord’s clay, called Sunday,” by “any 
uncivil or disorderly recreation,” or by work. After this incongruous preface, 
the fifth section sots out “that the enforcing the conscience in matters of 
religion hath frequently fallen out to be of dangerous consequence in those 
commonwealth.*? where it hath been practised,” and therefore enacts that, 
“ for the more quiet and peaceable government of the province, and the better 
to iJrcservc mutual love and unity,” no person professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ shall be molested or discountenanced on account of his religion, nor 
interrupted in the free exercise of it; breaches of this section to be punished 
by fine and imprisonment. 

Policy, it is evident^ had a much greater share in the enactment of this act 
than any enlightened view of the rights of opinion, of which, indeed, it evinces 
but a very limited and confused idea. Now that the Puritans were trium- 
phant in England, an exclusively Catholic colony would not have been toler- 
ated for a moment. The sole chance of securing to tlie Catholics the quiet 
enjoyment of their faith consisted in bestowing a like liberty on the Prot- 
estants — a policy, indeed, upon which Baltimore had found it necessary to 
act from the very first planting of the colony 

MeSherry notes also a limitation on the principle of toleration with regard 
to the Jews: “Although Maryland was the original home of religious liberty 
in America, yet until the year 1826 no Jew was allowed to hold any office, 
civil or militaryj under the state government. The history of the agitation 
for the enfvanchiscraent of the Jews is an interesting record of the struggle for 
a right which to-day is so manifest that it is difficult to appreciate the grounds 
for its denial at the time. In fact, the basis of such denial was prejudice. 
Finally, at the end of the session of 1824, a bill to alter the constitution so as to 
afford lelief to persons from political disqualification on account of their religi- 
ous opinions again passed the assembly. The bill was ratified by the assembly 
of 1825, and by it the Jews attained the status of free men in Maryland.”’" ^ 

None the less the very idea of toleration was so rare that the attitude in 
Maryland, even if incomplete, has won the highest praise of historians, 
among whom Bancroft is especially enthusiastic.” 


GHOUGK CROFT ON THE CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTIES OF ^^ARYLAND 

George Calvert the first Lord Baltimore deserves to be ranked among the 
mo.st wi.se and benevolent lawgivers of all ages. He was the first in the history 
of the Christian world to seek for religious security and peace by the practice 
of justice, and not by the exercise of power; to plan the establishment of 
popular institutions with the enjoyment of liberty of conscience; to advance 
the career of civilisation by recognising the rightful equality of an Christian 
seels. The af 3 ylum'of papists was the spot, where, in a remote corner of the 
world, on the banks of rivers which, as yet, had hardly been explored, the mild 
forbearance of a proprietary adopted religious freedom as the basis ot the 

*^^"^B’oforo the patent could be finally adjusted and pass the great seal. Sir 
Calvert died, in 1632. leaving a name against which the breath ot 
- ’ ■ ^ The people of Maryland were not 


George uaiven meet, in ioo.6, leiivms 
calumny has hardly whispered a reproach, 
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content with vindicating the limits of their province; they were jealous of 
their liberties. The chai’tcr had secured to them the right of advising and 
approving in legislation. Did Lord Baltimore alone possess the right of origi- 
natiug laws? The people of Maryland rejected the code which the proprietary, 
as if holding the exclusive privilege of proposing statutes, had prepared for 
tlieir government; and, asserting their equal rights of legislation, they, in 
turn, enacted a body of laws, -which they proposed for the assent of the pro- 
prietary — so uniformly active in America was the spirit of popular liberty. 
How discreetly it was exercised cannot now be known; for the laws, which 
were then enacted, rvere never ratified, and are tlioreforo not to bo found in 
the provincial records. 

In the early history of the United States nothing is more remarkable than 
the uniform attachment of each colony to ite francliiscs; and popular assemb- 
lies burst everywhere into life with a consciousness of their importance, and 
nn immediate capacity for elBcient legislation. The first assembly of Mary- 
land had vindicated the jurisdiction of the colony; the second had asserted 
its claims to original legislation; the Ihiixl examined its obligations, and, 
though not all its acts were earned through tho fonns essential to their valid- 
ity, it yet displayed the sph’it of the people and the times by framing a declara- 
tion of rights. Acknowledging the duty of allegiance to the English monarch, 
and securing to Lord Baltimore his prerogatives, it likewise confirmed to the 
inliahitants of Maryland all tho liberties which an Englishman can enjoy at 
home; cstablisliccl a system of representative government; and asserted for 
the general assemblies in the province all such powers as may be exercised by 
the commons of England. Indeed, throughout the whole colonial legislation 
of Maryland, the body representing the people, in its support of the interests 
and civil liberties of the province, was never guilty of timidity or treachery. 

It is strange that religious bigotry could ever stain the statute-book of a 
colony founded on the basis of the freedom of conscience. An apprehension 
of some romotc danger of persecution seems even then to have hovered over tho 
minds of the Roman Catholics; and, at the session of 1639, they secured to 
their church its rights and liberties. Those rights and those liberties, it is 
plain from the charter, could be no more than the tranquil exercise of tho 
Roman wonship. The constitution had not yet attained a fixed form; thus 
far it had been a species of demoa'acy under a hereditary patriarch. The act 
cousti tilling the assembly marks the transition to a representative govern- 
nient. At this session any freeman, who had taken no part in the election, 
might attend in person; hencefonyarcl, the governor might summon his friends 
by special writ; while the people were to choose as many delegates as “ the 
freemen should think good.’' As yet there was no jealousy of power, no strife 
for place. While these laws prepared a frame of government for future gen- 
erations, wc arc remitKlcd of the feebleness and poverty of the state, where the 
whole people were obliged to contribute to "the setting up of a watermill.” 

Maryland, at that day, was unsurpassed for happiness and liberty. Con- 
science was without restraint; a mild and liberal proprietary conceded every 
measure which the welfare of the colony required; domestic union, a happy 
concert between allthe branches of government, an increasing immigration, a 
productive commerce, a fertile soil, richly favoured with rivers and deep bays, 
united to iierfeot the scene of colonial felicity and contentment. Ever intent 
on advancing the interests of liis colony, Lord Baltimore, in I6!l2, had invited 
the Puritans of Massachusetts to emigrate to Maryland, offering them lands 
and privileges, and "free liberty of religion ” ; but Gibbons, to whom he had 
forwarded a commission, was “so wholly tutored in the New England disci- 
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pline'* that he would not advance the wishes of the Irish peer; and the people 
ivho subsequently refused Jamaica and Ireland were not now tempted to 
ciescrt the bay of Massachusetts for the Chesapeake* 

The controversy between the king and the parliament advanced; the over- 
throw of the monarchy seemed about to confer unlimited powder iu England 
rtpon tke imbitterecl enemies of the Romish church; and, as if with a foresight 
of impending danger, and an earnest desire to stay its approach, the Roman 
Catholics of Maryland, with the earnest concurrence of their governor and of 
the proprietary, determined to place upon their statue-book an act for the 
religious freedom which had ever been sacred on their soil. " And whereas the 
enforcing of the conscience in mattei's of religion” — such was the sublime 
tenor of a part of the statute — "hath frequently fallen out to be of dangerous 
consequence in those commonwealths where it has been practised, and for the 
more quiet and peaceable government of this province, and the better to pre- 
serve mutual love and amity among the inhabitants, no person within this 
province, prof^sing to believe in Jesus Christ, shall be any ways troubled, 
molested, or discountenanced, for his or her religion, or in the free exercise 
thereof." The clause for liberty in Maryland extended only to Christiana 
and was introduced by the proviso, that "whatsoever person shall blaspheme 
God, or shall deny or reproach the Holy Trinity, or any of the three persons 
thereof, shall be punished with death," Nowhere in the United State is 
religious opinion now deemed a proper subject for penal enactments. 

The design of the law of Maryland was undoubtedly to protect freedom of 
conscience; and, some years after it had been confirmed, Langford the apolo- 
gist of Lord Baltimore, could assert that his government, in conformity with 
his strict and repeated iniunctions, had never given disturbance to any person 
in Maryland for matter of religion; that the colonists enjoyed freedom of con- 
science, not less than freedom of person and estate, as amply as ever any 
people in any place of the world. The disfranchised friends of prelacy from 
Massachusetts, and the Puritans from Virginia, were welcomed to equal liberty 
of Gonscionce and political rights in the Roman Catholic province of Maryland. 

An equal union prevailed between all branches of the government in 
explaining and confirming the civil liberties of the colony;. In 1642 Robert 
Vaughan, in the name of the rest of the burgesses, had desired that the house 
might be separated, and thus a negative secured to the ppresentatives of the 
people. Before 1649 this change hail taken place; and it WM oonfiimed by a 
statute. A perpetual act declared that no tax should be levied upon the free- 
men of the province, except by the vote of their deputies in a general assembly, 
"The strength of the proprietary” was confidently reposed "in the affections 
of his people.” Well might the freemen of Maryland place upon their records 
a declaration of their gratitude, "ns a memorial to all posterities,” and a pledge 
that succeeding generations would faithfully "remember” the care and indus- 
try of Lord Baltimore in advancing "the peace and happiness of the colony,” 


MABYLAND UNDER THE LONG rABDUMENT AND THE COMMONWEALTH 

The revolutions in England could not but affect the destinies of the colonies ; 
and while New England and Virginia vigorously advanced their liberto under 
the salutary neglect, Maryland was involved in the miseries of a disputed 
government. The government, which had been a government of beimvolence, 
good order, and toleration, was, by the force of circumstances, soon abandOTed 
to the misrule of bigotry and the anarchy of a disputed sovereignty. When 
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the throne and the peerage had been subverted in England, it might be ques- 
tioned whether the mimic monarchy of Lord Baltimore should be permitted 
to continue. When hereditary power had ceased in the mother country, 
might it properly exist in the colony? It seemed uncertain, if the proprietary 
could maintain his position; and tlie scrupulous Puritans hesitated to take an 
unqualified oath of fealty, with which they might be unable to comply. 
Englishmen were no longer lieges of a sovereign, but members of a common- 
wealth; and, but for the claims of Baltimore, Maryland would equally enjoy 
tlie benefits of republican liberty. Great as was the temptation to assert 
independence, it would not liave prevailed could the peace of the province 
have been maintained. But who, it might well be asked, was the sovereign 
of Maryland? Her " beauty and cxtraordinaiy goodness" had been to her a 
fatal dowry; and Maryland was claimed by four separate aspirants. Virginia 
was ever ready to revive its rights to jurisdiction beyond the Potomac^ and 
Clayborne had already excited attention by his persevering opposition; 
Charles II, incensed against Lord Baltimore for his adhesion to the rebels ‘ 
and his toleration of schismatics, had issued a comrnission to Sir William 
Davenant; Stone was the active deputy of Lord Baltimore; and parliament 
had already appointed its commissioners. 

In the ordinance for the reduction of the rebellious colonics, Maryland had 
nob been included; if Charles II had been inconsiderately proclaimed by a 
temporary officer, the offence had been expiated; and, as assurances had been 
given of the fidelity of )Stone to the commonwealth, no measures against his 
authority were designed, Yet the commissioners were instructed, September, 
1651, to reduce “all the plantations within the bay of the Chesapeake"; and 
It must be allowed that Clayborne might find in the ambiguous phrase, 
intended, perhaps, to include only the settlements of Virginia, a sufficient 
warrant to stretch his authority to Maryland. The commissioners accord- 
ingly entered the province; and, after much altercation with Stone, depriving 
him of his commission from Lord Baltimom, and changing the officers of the 
province, they at last established a compromise, June, 1062. Stone, with 
three of his council, was permitted to retain the executive power till further 
instructions should arrive from England. 

The dissolution of the Long Parliament, April, 1653, threatened a change 
in the political condition of Maryland; for, it was argued, the only aulliorit^y 
under Avhich Bennett and Clayborne had acted had expired with the body 
from which it was derived. In consequence, Stone, Hatton and his friends 
reinstated the rights of Lord Baltimore in their integrity; displacing all ofli- 
ceie of the contrary party, they introduced the old council, and declared the 
condition of the colony, aa settled by Bennett and Clayborne, to have been a 
state of rebellion. A railing proclamation to that effect was published to the 
Puritans in their church meeting. 

The measures were rash and ill advised. No sooner did Clayborne and 
his colleague learn of the new revolution, than they hastened to Maryland, in 


[> Whon Leonard Cnlvert died, June 0th, 1047, ho hud named on hla doathhod, a Catholic 
TUoiHfVB QrcOHo, Ills fauccosBOT. UtGQUo Isancd till ftimiosty to aU lotold oxcupt Injxlo. 
The assornbly of January, 1048, ia notable for the first demand for -woman's riglitfl* MIhs 
gftret Brent, aclminlstrutrix for tlio late Qovornor Cafyorb and thereby altornoy for Lord Bulth 
mere, naked for a vatB in the assembly ag attorney for tho proprietary, mid for aiiofchoi' voto for 
horself. Tlio nssBiiihly refused bor domand but lator defendud her administration whon Lord 
lialtlmore called it into quostion, Mtlmnro tried to con oil into both Piirltaiia and Catbolica mid 
J« August, 1048, HUppIantod (freonoby William Stone, aProto&tant, n Virginian and an adboront 
of parliftiBont ; new couacillora were appointed from l^roCcataut lauLca but roqulrod to take aa 
oath not to molest the Catholics,] 
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My, 1654; where it was immediately obvious that they could be met by no 
effectual resistance. Unable to persuade Stone, *‘in a peaceable and loving' 
way,” to abandon the^ claims of Lord Baltimore, they yet compelled him to 
surrender his commission and the government into their hands. This being 
done, Clayborne^ and Bennett appointed a board of ten commissioners, to 
whom the administration of Maryland was entrusted. 

Intolerance followed upon this arrangement; for parties had necessarily 
become identified with religious sects; and Maryland itself was the prize con- 
tended for. The Puritans, ever the friends of popular liberty, hostile to mon- 
archy, and equally so to a hereditary proprietary, contended earnestly for 
every civil liberty; but had neither the gratitude to respect the rights of the 
government, by which they had been received and fostered, nor magnanimity 
to continue the toleration, to which alone they were indebted for their residence 
in the colony. A new assembly, convened at Patuxent, in October, acknowl- 
edged the authority of Cromwell; but it also exasperated the whole Roman 
party by their wanton disfranchisement. An act concerning religion con- 
firmed the freedom of conscience, provided the liberty were not extended to 
“popery, prelacy, or licentiousness” of opinion. Yet Cromwell, a friend to 
religious toleration, and willing that the different sects, “like the cedar, and 
the myrtle, and the oil-tree, should be planted in the wilderness together," 
never approved the ungrateful decree. He commanded the commissioners 
“not to busy themselves about religion, but to settle the civil government.” 

When the proprietary heard of these proceedings, he felt indignant at the 
want of firmness which his lieutenant had displayed. The pretended assem- 
bly was esteemed “illegal, mutinous and usurped”; and Lord Baltimore and 
his officers determined, under the powers which the charter conferred, to vindi- 
cate his supremacy. In the latter end of January, 1655, on the arrival of a 
friendly ship, it was immediately noised abroad that his patent had been con- 
firmed by the proteetorj and orders began again to be issued for the entire 
restoration of his authonty. Papists and others were commissioned by Stone 
to raise men-in-arms • and the leaders of this new revolution were able to sur- 
prise and got possession of the provincial records. They marched, also, from 
Patuxent towards Anne Arundel, the chief seat of the republicans, who 
insisted on naming it Providence. The inhabitants of Providence and their 
partisans gathered together with the zeal that belongs to the popular party 
and with the courage in which Puritans were never deficient. Vain were 
proclamations, promises, and threats. The party of Stone was attacked and 
utterly discomfited; ho himself, with othere, was taken, and would have been 
put to death but for the respect and affection bomo him by some among the 
insurgents whom be had formerly welcomed to Maryland. He was kept a 
prisoner during most of the administration of Cromwell; while four of the 
principal men of tlia province sentenced to death by a council of war, were 
presently executed. 

A friend to Lord Baltimore, then in the province, begged of tlie protector 
no other boon than that he would "condescend to settle the coimtiy by declar- 
ing his cloterminate will.” And yet the same causes which led Cromwell to 
neglect the internal concerns of Virginia compelled him to pay but little atten.- 
tioii to the disturbances in Maryland, On the one hand, he respected the 
riglits of proi 3 ci'ly of Lord Baltimore; on the other, lie protected his own 
political partisans, corresponded with his commissioners, and expressed no- 
displeasure at their exercise of power. The right to the jurisdiction of dry- 
land remained, therefore, a disputed question. Puller, Preston, and the others, 
appointed by Clayborne, actually possessed authority; while Lord Baltimore, 
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with the apparent sanction of the protector, July 10th, 1656, commissioned 
Josifls Fendall to appear as his lieutenant. 

For a season there was a divided rule; Fendall was acknowledged by the 
Catholic party in the city of St. Marya; and the commissioners wore sustained 
by the Puritans of St. Leonards. At length, the conditions of a compromise 
were settled; and the government of the whole province was surrendered to 
the agent of the proprietary, March 24, 1658. Permission to retain arms; an 
indemnity for arrears; relief from the oath of fealty; and a confirmation of 
the acts and orders of the recent Puritan assemblies — tlicse were the terms 
of the surrender, and prove the influence ol the Puritans. 

Fendall was a weak and impetuous man; but we cannot find any evidence 
that his administration was stained by injustice. Most of the statutes enacted 
during his government w’ere thought worthy of being perpetuated. The 
death of Ci’omwcU left the condition of England uncertain, and might well 
diffuse a gloom through the counties of Maryland. For ten years the unhappy 
province had been distracted by dissensions, of which the root had consisted 
in the claims that Baltimore had always asserted, and had never been able to 
establish. What should now be done? England was in a less settled condi- 
tion than ever. Would the son of Cromwell permanently liold tire place of his 
father? Would Charles II be restored? Did new revolutions await the 
colony? new strifes with Virginia, the protector, the proprietary, the king? 

Wearied with long eomnilsions, a general assembly saw no security but in 
asserting the power of the people, and constituting the government on the 
expression of their will. Accordingly, March 12th, 1660, just one day before 
that memorable session of Virginia, when the people of the Ancient Dominion 
adopted a similar system of indc^ndent legislation, the repmsciilatives of 
Maryland, convened in the house of Robert Slye, voted themselves a lawful 
assembly, without dependence on any other power in tlie province. The bur- 
gesaea of Virginia had assumed to themselves the election of the council; the 
burgesses of Maryland rcfuscd to acknowledge the rights of the body claiming 
to bo an upper house. In Virginia, Berkeley yielded to the public will; in 
Maryland, Fendall permitted the power of the people to be proclaimed. The 
representatives of Maryland, having thus successfully settled the government, 
and hoping for tranquillity after yearn of storms, passed an act, malcing it 
felony to disturb the order which they had established. No authority would 
henceforward be recognised, except the assembly and the king of England. 
The light of peace promised to dawn upon the province. Thus was Maryland, 
like Virginia, at the epoch of tlie restoration, in full possession of liberty, based 
upon the practical assertion of the swercignty of the people. Like Virginia, 
it had so nearly completed its iiislitutions that, till the epoch of its final 
separation from England, it hardly made any further advances towards free- 
dom and independence. Men love liberty, even if it be turbulent; .and the 
colony had increased, and flourished, and grown rich, in spite of domestic 
dissensions. Its population, in 1660, is variously estimated by Ftiller* at 
eight thousand, and by Chalmers < at twelve thou.sand.o 
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TWt gtowp EiijgWaVi aVaiijsmoti yfbo tjvdtb cVintgod ■wil'h 

hooping ‘*a school of sedition" In the courts of tbo Virgliiin Com' 
pany founded the two centres of liberal inatitntlone in America, I’ho 
call of Sontlxauipton, tlio FcrvaiB, Sir John Danvers, and above all 
And more than nil, Sir Edwjn Sandys, iveie the fathers of ropresontn- 
livo govorninont in Neiv England by the charter of February 2nd, 
lC20v aa they had been of roprosentatlvo govoiiunont ia Virginia by 
tho eh niter o f Nov oiiibei ISih , 161&, When the nigtlras lonn d them- 
Bolvos, upon lauding, too far north to use thoir " largo patent from 
tho Virginia Company, they oiganised a govornmont on the Hues laid 
down in tho gonornl order of tho company* Tho goyoniment estab- 
lif'hod by thorn In their famous compact was precisely the provisional 
govornmont ivhloh tlio Virginia Company In the preceding February 
had given them liberty to found “till a form of gOYermnont bo boro 
settled for thom/’—BDivAiiD Eggleston, ^ 


EATlbY FAILURES IN COLONISATION: THE PLYMOUTH COMPANY 

We have seen in previous chapters the earlier views of New England by 
European eyes, from the Norse who may have described it in their sagas of 
Viiiland, down to Gostiold who on May IStli, 1602, found a “mighty head- 
land" which he named after its principal neighbours “Cape Coo," a name 
which, saj^s Cotton Mather, « “I suppose it will never lose till shoals of cod- 
fish be seen swimming upon the tops of its highest hills.” Here they landed 
and the first soil touched upon in Massachusetts by an Englishman became 
also the spot whore the Mayflower landed the first permanent English colony 
in tho stale. 

Pring’s voyage followed the next year, but effected nothing permanent; 
nor did that of Weymouth in 1605. We have seen the formation of the two 
n. w. — voi/. xxii. 8ii 009 
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compjwies (or aa Thwaites'^ insists, the single company in two divisions) 
known as the London or South Virginia company, and the Plymouth or 
North Virginia company. They were given an identical charier 1^ King 
James I in 1606 to colonise that vast and shapeless land claimed by England 
under the style and title of Virginia.^* 

The Northern District was allotted to Thomas Hanham, Ealeigh Gilbert, 
TVilliam Parker, George Popliam, and their associates, knights, gentlemen, and 
merchants, of Exeter, Plymouth, and other towns of the west of England, 
with similar privileges, and a like grant of territorial sovereignty and domain. 
The First Company, by far the most opulent, was permitted to begin its plan- 
tation at any place below the forty-first clegi’ee of North latitude; and the 
Second Company, which was much the poorer of the two, anywhere above 
the thirty-eighth degree: and the intermediate space was left open to both, 
though to prevent interference it was stipulated that the colony last planted 
should not begin a settlement within one hundred miles of that first planted. 

The government of these colonies was vested (1) in a council of thirteen, 
resident in England, approved by and removable at the pleasure of the king, 
who were to have paramount jurisdiction according to laws given under his 
sign-manual; and (2) in two subordinate councils, each of thirteen members, 
resident in America, and nominated by the king, who were to rule and manage 
the internal affairs of each colony agreeably to his instructions. The charter 
conceded to all the colonists the riglits of citizens of the realm, and the privi- 
lege of holding their lands by the freest and least burdensome tenure; all 
things necessary for their subsistence and commerce were to be free of duty 
for seven years; and all duties levied on foreign commodities for twenty-one 
years were to constitute a fund for their particular benefit. Authority was 
also given to coin money, and expel intrudei's as occasion required. 

We have given at length an abstract of this charter, because of its bearings 
upon the history of New England. That it was liberal for the age may pos- 
sibly be true; yet its provisions were the product of but a limited experience, 
and the instrument itself contained exceptionable features, for by it, as Chal- 
mers® says, " the rnost ancient colonists were placed under the regimen of a 
three-fold jurisdiction; they were subject equally to the personal power of 
their sovereign, to the distant regulations of a commercial company, and to 
the immediate government of a president and council, without tasting the 
pleasures of suffrage, or enjoying the importance of self-legislation.” 

Under all the circumstances, however, the charter was as good as could 
have been imsonably expected, The enterprise was a new one. England 
had but just entered upon her career of deducing colonies abroad, The few 
abortive efforts of the past had done little to enlighten her judgment. And 
it needed that she should be taught by the results of her future movements 
the defectiveness of her policy, and wherein it needed amendment for her 
own good, and the good of her several dependencies. These lessons were 
slowly learned; all favours were grudgingly concaled; and the conflict of 
interests was at last so intolerable that not only were the colonists compelled 
to overstep the boundaries of their charters, but the monarch was compelled 
to wink at such irregularities, or run the risk of alienating his subjects and 
destroying the settlements. 

Eight months from the issue of this patent and one hundred and nine 
years after the discovery of the continent by Cabot, i.e,, on December IDth, 
1606, a small squadron of three ships — the largest not exceeding one hundred 
tons burden — was sent by the London Company, under Captain Newport, 
a distinguished naval officer, with one hundred and five colonists, including 
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the membera of a colonial council, to the coast of South Virginia; and in the 
following spring, after many obstacles encountered, and amidst jealousies and 
dissensions, a settlement was effected, as we have seen, upon the peninsula 
of Jamestown, of which hut the ruins at present remain. 

Nearly at the same time a similar enterprise was projected by the Ply- 
mouth Company, under more discouraging circumstances, owing to its pov- 
erty, and on May 31st, 1607, two ships — the Gift of God and the i¥ary and 
J ohn — with a few over a hundred landsmen, were despatched under Raleigh 
Gilbert, a nephew of Sir Walter Raleigh, and George Popham, the brother of 
tlie chief justice; but the result was the unfortunate colony at Sagadahoc.^ 
The fate of this attempt, with the doleful reports of the inhospitaoleness of 
the climate circulated by the emigrants to cover their cowardice checked for 
a season the ardour of the company; though Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and Sir 
Francis Popham, the son of the chief justice — the former of whom was never 
dismayed — continued sending vessels to the coast, and spent large sums in 
efforts at colonisation. 

Meanwhile, under the auspices of the Dutch, discoveries were made by 
Henry Hudson, Hendrick Christiaen.sen, Adrian Block, and others, at the 
charge of prominent merchants of Amsterdam, who derived great profits from 
the furs brought homo by the vessels in their employ. _ Explorations were 
vigorously prosecuted around “ Manhattan ” by Block, in the Restless; and 
tlie discovery of the island which bears his name, and the three famous rivere, 
the Houaatonic, the Thames, and the Connecticut, with Long Island and Rhode 
Island are said, to have been the fruits of liis energetic enterprise. Even 
the shores of Massachusetts As far as Nahant were visited by this navigator, 
and names were given to places discovered by Gosnold and others. It should 
be noticed that the territory embraced in the Dutch charter of 1614 was 
claimed by England, and was included in the patent to the Virginia Com- 
pany; the settlements of the Dutch were ever regarded as intrusions; the 
controversies growing out of these claims disturbed for a long time the peace 
of tlie colonies; nor were they permanently adjusted until after the reduction 
of Now Netherlands in 1664, 


JOHN smith’s EXPnonATIONS (1614 A.D.) 


A now era in the annals of New England begins with the voyages of Cap- 
tain John Smith, president of the colonial council of South Virginia. Fur- 
nislicd, principally at the charge of four private gentlemen, with an outfit of 
two vo!?sels and a company of forty-nine men and boys, ho sailed from London 
Marcli 3rd, 1614, and in a few weeks arrived at Monhegan, where he imme- 
diately entered upon the chief business of his voyage: “to take whales, and 
make trials of a mine of gold and copper.” But "whale fishing proved a 
“costly conclusion ”; the “gold mine" was a chimera of the brain of “the 
master”; and fish and furs became the last resort. “ Of dry fish,” says 
Smith,/ “ we made about forty-thousand, of codfish about seven thousand " ; * 
wliilst the sailors fished, Captain Smith and a few others ranged the coast 
in an open boat, in the most attractive season of the year, making noted dis- 
coverie,s, and purchasing, “for trifles, near eleven hundred beaver skins, ^ one 

Tills was at tliG mouth of tho Konnobec rivor, which Weymouth Lad explored iu ICO^ 
not far from Pemaquid ponmaralft. Popbarn built a fort autl a at Sabino, but both 

wore abandoned after his death J , . ^ i, ^ ^ i -n - j * /■ at 

« In hih Pathway he says 60,000) but in bis Gtmmll iZxs^one and his 0 / mw 

says 40 / 000 . _ , , .X 1 

» it ia 11,000 in tbo OtMtall Ei&iorit, and 1,100 m the othor worka» 
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hundred martens, and neoi’ as many otters" — valued in all at £1,600. 
" With these furs, the train, awl codfish he returned to England, and within 
six months “ arrived safe back ” — the other ship remaining for a season to 
“ fit herself for Spain with the dry fish,” 

In this remarkable voyage the coast was explored " from Penobscot to 
Cape Cod," within which bounds, he says, “ I have seen at least forty several 
haoitations upon the sea coast, and sounded about twenty-five excellent good 
harbours, in many whereof there is anchorage for five hundred sails of ships 
of any burden, in some of them for five thousand;* and more than two hun- 
dred^ isles overgrown with good timber of divers sorts of woods.” Of tlie 
coast of Massachusetts he says: “ Who can but approve this a most excellent 
place, liofch for health and fertility? And of all the four parts of the world 
that I have yet seen, not inhabited, could I but have means to transport a 
colony, I would rather live here than an^vhere. And if it did not maintain 
itself, were we but once indifferently well fitted, let us starve.” Indeed, the 
Massachusetts country, to him, was “the paradise of all those parts.” 

But though Smith acted honourably as principal of this expedition, his 
companion Hunt, whom he left behind, vilely copied the example of Wey- 
mouth, and enticing to his vessel upwards of twenty of the natives under 
pretence of trade, he confined them in the hold, and sailed for Malaga, where 
part of them, at least, were sold as slaves. “This barbarous act,” says 
Mather, c “ was the unhappy occasion of the loss of many a man’s estate and 
life, which the barbarians did from thence seek to destroy; and the English, 
in consequence of this treachery, were constrained for a time to suspend their 
trade, and abandon theii project of a settlement in New England ” 

The prosperous pecuniary i^ue of the first voyage of Smith awakened in 
bis mind an earnest deshe to visit again the delightful regions which his pen 
has described; and imparting his views to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, a man of 
kindred enthusiasm, and to Doctor Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter, he was, after 
some delay, furnished with two ships^ with which he set out on his second 
voyage (March, 1615); but, as if an inexorable fate relentlessly pursued the 
per.sevei’ing Gorges, the largest ship was disabled ore Smith haci sailed two 
hundred leagues, and lie was foraed to return. The smaller vessel, com- 
manded by Captain Thomas Dermcr, after a successful voyage of five months, 
returned in safety. The dauntless Smith, gathering fresh courage from the 
consciousness of difficulties, renewed his attempt (June 24th, 1615); but 
misfortune followed misfortune, until it seemed as if everything was arrayed 
to defeat his plans. He was first attacked by brutal pirates; then talcoii 
prisoner by four French nien-of-war, stripped of everything, and detained 
tliree months, when he succeeded in escaping “far beyond all men’s reason 
or his expectation.” 

Forced by these reverses, and by the discouragement of his employers, to 
relinquish for a time his plans of colonisation, the restless spirit of this resolute 
man could not be content to remain inactive; and publishing to the world 
his Description of New England in 1616, he traversed the kingdom to awaken 
an interest in establishing permanent settlements in these parts. But the 
only result of his earnest labours was a promise that " twenty saile of sliips ” 
should be furnished him the next year; and “ in regard of my paines, charge, 
and former losses, the westeriie commissioners in behalf of thcmseliio.s and 
the rest of the company, and them hereafter that should be ioyned to Uicm, 

' I( is (i.OOO la tlio Desenplion of New England, but 1.000 in his otlior worlcs, 

* It is 200 in tho Oe/ierall Ilislorie and the Pescrijohon of New England, mid 000 In tlui 
Pailmay. 
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coiiti’acted with rae by articles indented vnder our hands, to be admirall of 
that country dwing my life, and in the renewing of their letters-pateiit so to 
be nominated.’ ’■ 

nERMER’e VOYAGE (1619 A.D.) 

Contemporary events, however, nnlooked for by the Plymouth Council, 
were preparing New England for successful colonisation. First of all a war 
broke out among the aborigines, which resulted in the destruction of thou- 
sands of the Indians, with the Great Bashaba at their head; and to war suc- 
ceeded pestilence which completed the work of depopulation. This singular 
disease, says Gorges , ) " the greatest tliat ever the memory of father to son 
took notice of," spread far and wide, and was exceedingly fatal. It raged, 
at intervals, for more than two years, and extended, in its wasting effects, 
from the borders of the Tarratines southward to the Narragansetts. The peo- 
ple " died in heaps, insomuch that the living w'ere in no wise able to bury the 
dead"; the wigwams were filled with putrefying corpses; "young men and 
children, the very seeds of increase," and whole families and tribes perished; 
and even seven years after the bones of the unburied lay bleaching upon the 
ground at and around their former habitations. 

The nature of this epidemic has never been determined. It has been 
called the " small pox,” and the “ yellow fever." But whatever was its char- 
acter, all were not equally affected by its ravages, for the Penobscots and the 
Narragansetts suffered but little. Nor does it seem to have troubled the few 
English residents of the country. 

Learning that Captain Dermer, the companion of Smith in the voyage of 
1616, was then at Newfoundland, through the persuasion of Gorges Captain 
Edward Rocroft was sent to those parts in 1618 in a vessel of two hundred 
tons, with orders to join Dermer in exploring the coasts of New England. 
His men conspired to rob and slay him; but putting the mutineers ashore at 
" Sawaguatock," he sailed to Virginia, where he had lived some years before, 
and in another quarrel he was killed, and his bark was sunk during a storm. 
Dermer, learning Jiis fate by a ship from Virginia, sent his own vessel to 
England, laden with fish and furs, and embarked in an open pinnace of five 
tons (May 26th, 1619), taking with him Tisquantumor Squanto — the sub- 
sequent friend and interpreter of the Pilgrims — and "searching every har- 
bour, and compassing eveiy cape-land,” he arrived at length in the neigh- 
bourhood of what is now Plymouth. Returning to the northward the ensuing 
spring for the prosecution of his discoveries, in the vicinity of Gape Cod he 
was beset by the natives, and received a large number of wounds of which 
lie subsequently died. This journey of 1619, as preceding by a year the set- 
tlement of Plymouth, and as taken in the territory so often alluded to by the 
Ifilgrims is exceedingly interesting. It was an important addition to the 
knowledge of the country, and prepared the way. by its friendly termination, 
for the hospitable reception of the Plymouth colonists by the generous Mas- 
sasoit and ids brother Quadequina, whom all will recognise as the two savage 
kings alluded to in the narrative. 

THE GREAT PATENT FOR NEW ENGLAND 

Eighteen years had now elapsed since the discovery of Massachusetts by 
the enterprising Gosnold, and as yet no colony was planted upon its territory. 

‘ Urlncoi/ aiKl HolmcB* quote Piuclias< fts authority for a voyage undertaken by Smith in 
1017; l)ut wo find no notico of such ft voyage In Smith's own writings. 
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The acttlements to the north were more successful, and in Canada and New- 
foundland colonies were established, and children had been born, To the 
south, also, the Butch had thrown up slight bulwarks at New Netherlands, 
and were conducting a lucrative trade iu furs. But the indefatigable Gorge,? 
was not ea.sily bailed. Application was made to the king for a charter, 
llis majasty, who was at this time highly offended with the members of the 
London Co\incil for their bold defiance of his arbitrary will, readily sanctioned 
their request for a patent. But two years elapsed before it could be obtained. 

November 3rd, 1620, the Great Patent for Now England passed the seals. 
In this memorable document, the principal foundation of all subsequent 
grants of territory in New England, his majesty conveyed to forty of his 
subjects — among whom were the most powerful and wealthy of hia nobility 

— all that part of America extending from the 40th to the 48th degree of 
North latitude, and between these parallels from the Atlantic to the Pacific; 
a body of land embracing the Acadia of tlie French, and the New Netherlands 
of the Dutch, and covering nearly the whole of the present inhabited British 
possessions in North America, all New Engtand, the state of New York, half 
of New Jersey, nearly all of Pennsylvania, and the vast country to the west 

— comprising, and at the time believed to comprise, more than a million of 
sqiuwe miles, and capable of sustaining move than two hundred million of 
inhabitants.’ 

The company established by this grant wn,s to be known a.? “ the council 
e,stablished at Plymouth, in the county of Devon, for the iffanting, ruling, 
ordering, and governing of New England in America." Absolute property 
in the soil, imlimited jurisdiction, the regulation of trade, sole powers of 
legislation, the administration of justice, and the appointment of all officers 
were among the privileges conceded by his majesty. Subordinate patents, 
veating property in the soil, could be gmulecl by this council, but it could 
not confer powers of government wdthoiit the authority and con-sent of the 
king.* Ill otlier respects its powers were complete. The lands and islands, the 
rivers and harbours, the minea and fisheries were all under its control. None, 
without leave, could buy a skin, catch a fish, or build a hut. It was a com- 
mercial monopoly, exclusive and despotic — a corporation potent for evil or 
for good. 

At the very moment this charter was granted, ns if to prove that without 
its aid move could be accomplished than under its sanction, a solitary bark 

— the forlorn Mayflower-— was wending its way wearily across the Atlantic, 
bearing in its bosom a resolute band of one hundred men, woiiion, and chil- 
dren, who were to become the founders of a wide-spread republic, and to plant 
the seeds of a thriving nation, whose destiny, yet unfolding, futurity alone 
can fully reveal. 

TfIK PURia'ANS ANO TUG SRPARATIST.S IN’ ENGUANI) 

To appmeiate the circumstances which led to the settlement of Plymouth 
in 1620, and to the establishment of the Muss.achusetts colony a few years 

* r>oii^]a^«j afiys patent was (iGsiffiieflly extended inacli north and HniitU, to Uiohido 
and heoj) up tlio ilngriigh clniina to Now Nothorlftiida In possession of tho Dutch, to tlio soutli- 
^Y^u'd, and to IVAoadto, since calied Nova Scotia, then in poEiscbSion of tho Froncii, to tho 
northward 

* This fact Is worthy of notice, mid aliouW over bo boruo in mind in invusLl^alinf? the 
history of Now iCnglaiid, Wo mo nw/tio it Iins hoou assoitod that llio oouncil cmild confer liy 
^mnt powers si mil nr to its own; but this was denied by tho oiown inwyois, and must thoroforo 
ho coufiidoLcd an floubtful. 
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later, it is necessary to be acquainted with the history of religion during the 
preceuiiig hundred years. [This can be found traced in its various phases 
ni the earlier volumes, especially in our history of England, where the rise of 
Puritanism and its protest against ritualism have been de.scribed in much 
detail] 

It must not be forgotten, however, in defining the position of Puritanism 
in the reign of Elizabeth, tliat the controversies which convulsed the king- 
dom were not wholly confined to the tippet and the .surplice, the square cap 
and tlie liturgy. The Puritans were the ^rbingers of a political as well as 
of a moral revolution. Doubtless the ultimate tendency of tlieir views was 
to republicanisiri rather than to monarchy. They would yield, in religion, 
nothing arbitrarily to the temporal sovereign. It was their motto that, in 
church matters God's word was the guide. And though they cannot be prop- 
erly accused of open disloyalty, it must at the same time be acknowledged 
that their loyalty did not extend so far as to approbate the doctrine of passive 
obedience. And because the church and the state were considered one and 
inseparable, and the unity of the former was deemed the safety of the latter, 
non-conformity was persecuted on the plea of necessity. 

This is the true secret of the opposition of the English church to Puritan- 
ism and independency. This church had virtually assumed its own infalli- 
bility. _ It had driven down the stakes which were never more to be removed. 
It had interwoven the hierarchy with the whole temporal constitution of the 
realm. And the test of loyalty was undeviating conformity to the canons of 
the church, and implicit obedience to the mandates of the crown. The church 
was yet in its infancy, surrounded by subtle foes. The state was trembling 
upon the verge of revolution. And the instinct of self-preservation prompted 
persecution of all who refused to put forth their hands to aid in supporting 
the ark of the Lord and the supremacy of the crown. 

If this, however, was the policy of the government of England, it was the 
natural result of such a policy to beget, on the part of the Puritans, an attach- 
ment equally strong to the peculiarities of their religious system; and upon 
their removal to America, the same principle of self-defense prompted the 
caution which was used in laying the foundations of their infant common- 
wealth, to guard it with jealous watchfulness against the aggressions and 
encroachments of Episcopacy, which they had learned to mistrust, and to 
buildup a community exclusively of their own faith, as in England non- 
conformity was neither tolerated nor allowed. Puritanism, notwithstanding 
its errors and its early excesses, contained the seminal principles of true 
religious toleration; and a.s experience enlightened the judgment of the pro- 
fessors of that faith, and as circumstances sanctioned the adoption of a more 
liberal policy, measures were promptly taken to initiate so desirable a reform, 
and the world is now reaping the fruits of Puritan iconoclasm and asceticism. 

The Puritans, though as a body they made no strenuous objections _ to 
tlio lawfulness of ecclesiastical government, when they found that pemecution 
oontinued to oppose them, that reform was hopeless, and that rule or rum 
was the motto of the day, sent forth a party of stern, intrepid, and imcom- 
promising ,si)irits, who, unawed, but baited into an almost savage stubborn- 
ness and hostility, refused longer to commune with a church many of whose 
ceremonies were reprobated, and whose government had become odious, 

intolerant, nntl oppressive. i. 

A few separate congregations were formed so early as 1567; m 157U Lart- 
wright entorecl the field; and in 1572 the " first born of all presbyteries was 
est^Uslied at Wandsworth in Surrey. But it was not until nine years after 
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that opposition to Episcopacy and its concomitants reached its culminating 
point. In 1581 a new sect made its appearance, at first called Brownists, 
irom Robert Brown, its earliest advocate, who had^ been a preacher in the 
diocese of Norwich, inveighing against the ceremonies and discipline of the 
Establishment, and asserting the highly democratic and peculiarly unpalat- 
able doctrine of the independency and complete jurisdiction of every churcli in 
its own affairs. From his subsequent apostasy, his followers very properly 
refused to be called by his name, and were known as separatists, or independ- 
ents.* But questionable as was his sincerity, and inconstant as wero his pro- 
fessions, so congenial were the doctrines ho taught to the views of the people 
that he easily succeeded in gathering a large congregation and after Us dis- 
persion and his own defection, the seed which had been scattered so rapidly 
grew that Sir Walter Raleigh, in a speech in parliament, computed the num- 
ber of separatists or Brownists at twenty thousand. 

There were now at least four classes ov parties in religion in England; the 
Catholics, who adhered to tlie church of Rome; the members of the English 
church; the Puritans; and the separatists or independents. Of the third 
class were the founders of the Massachusetts colony, and to the fourth belonged 
the settlers at Plymouth. The former — the Puritans — were simply non- 
conformists. Connected with the national church, they questioned chiefly 
the propriety of some of her observances. They submitted to her authority 
so far as they could, and acknowledged her as their " mother” in all matters 
of doctrinal concern. Their clergy were educated at her colleges, and ordained 
by her bishops; the laity were connected with her by many of the de.'irest 
ties; and up to the date of their removal to America, they made no open 
secession from her corainunionj and had liberty been allowed them, they 
woul d mobably have continued in the land of their nativity, and in the bosom 
of the Establishment. 

The Plymouth colonists were not of the national church. Years before 
their expatriation they h.acl renounced her communion, and formed churches 
of their own. Between them, however, and the Massachusetts colonists, tho 
differences which existed were in matters of policy rather than in articles of 
faith; and on arriving in the New World, apart from the influences of their 
native laud, and under circumstances of a far different character, a few years’ 
intercourse assimilated their views and cemented their union. Such was tlie 
origin of Puritanism and independency; and though, in the history of both 
these sects, as well as of the English and the Romish churches, wo shall find 
much intolerance displayed, the result of this contest for greater individual- 
ism in religious affairs has been, to induce watchfulness of all encroachments 
upon the rights of conscience; and happy changes have followed in ali Pro- 
testant communities where these rights are respected and secured. 


'PIIE PILGEIJIS AND THE CHUnciI AT SCROOBY 

We must now pass to the history of the church of the Pilgrims. So o.arly 
as 1592, a church was gathered at London, of which Francis Johnson was 
chosen pastor, and John Greenwood became the teacher; but this church 
being broken up by the authorities, and its teacher imprisoned, the pa.stor, 
with a portion of his flock, escaped to Holland, and settled at Amstordain, 

* It wfis long tho fashion to sti^atiso, by way of reproach, as Ilrownlsts, all ibo early 
settlors of Ne^v England} hut tho injustice of this proceeding will bo ovidoiit to ovory cniidid 
miad. 
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where for many years they contiiraed to abide. A few yeara kter another 
church was gathered, '‘to the north of the Trent," in a rural district “near 
the joinmg borders of Nottraghamshire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire.” This 
was the church of the Pilgritm, which, though first established at Gainsbo- 
rough, was afterwards formed into two bodies, and the junior ordinarily met 
tor public worship at the house of William Brewster, well known as the elder 
of the church at Plymouth. This eminent man, so famous in the annals of 
the Plyinouth cdony, is supposed to have been born in Suffolk, England [in 
A . became a student at Cambridge^ and afterwards an attach^ 

to VViJliam Davison, esquire, a polished courtier of the reign of Elizabeth 
her secretary of state, and her ambassador to Holland, whither Mr. Brewster 
accompanied him. Withdrawing from public life when his employer was 
displaced, Mr. Brewster received an appointment before April, 1694, as post- 
master at Scipoby, in Nottinghamshire, and there resided until his removal 
to Holland, faithfully disehai‘ging the duties of his office, and devoting 
hmiself zealously to the interests of the church with which he was con- 
nected. 


The location of this church, and the history of its patron, had been involved 
m more or less obscurity until 1852, when through the successful researches 
01 the reverend Joseph Hun ter,^ fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don, and an assistant keeper of her majesty’s records, many new facts were 
brought to light. It may now be considered as satisfactorily proved, that 
the church of the Pilgrims was first gathered at Gainsborough, and afterwards 
at Scroobv, in that part of Nottingham known as the Hundred of Bassetlaw, 
n mile and a half south of the market town of Bawtry, on the borders of York, 
and only a short distance from the verge of Lincolnshire. 

Scrooby, at present, is an obscure agricultural village [of about two hun- 
dred population], with few objects of interest beside its church; but anciently 
it was a place of much more note, and was surrounded by religious houses 
even before the reformation. Situated near the highroad from York to 
Loudon, it was, on that account, a convenient resting place for the arch- 
bishops of York in their journeys to the metropolis; it was for many weeks 
the abode of Cardinal Wolsey in his disgrace; and it was the rendezvous 
of the earl of Shrewsbury and his contingent, when he joined the army of 
the king assembled to oppose “ the pilgrimage of grace." 

Governor Bradford “ has left us the names of two ministers, formerly 
Puritans, who seceded from the national church, and resided at or near 
Scrooby: John Sraitli and Richard Clifton. Smith was the pastor of the 
church at Gainsborough, which is supposed to have been gathered before 
til at at Scrooby; but lacking the spirit of gentleness which the gospel 
commends, ho seems to have been in favour with few of his contemporaries. 

The most noted of the seceding ministers, however, whose name is con- 
nected with the history of the Pilgrims, was John Robinson, who, even by 
Bailliew — no friend to his views — is called “ the most learned, polished, and 
modest spirit" that ever separated from the Church of England. Of the 
parentage and early history of this celebrated man, nothing is certainly 
known. He was probably born in Nottingham, or Lincolnshire, in 1675, and 
at the age of seventeen, is supposed to have entered Corpus Christi, Cam- 
bi’idgc, and on completing his term at the university, he proceeded to Norfolk, 
and in the neighbourhood of or at Norwich, commenced his labours in the 
national churcli. But Ills scruples respecting the ceremonies of this church 
being immovably fixed, he omitted or modified them in his parochial labours. 
This subjecting him to annoyance, he was temporarily suspended from his 
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clerical (unctions, and withdrew entirely from, the church — not as “the 
victim of chagrin and disappointment,” as has been ungenerously insinuated 
by PngettjO but “ on most sound and unrosistable conviction for it required 
at that time no ordinary courage to avow one’s self a separatist, when perse- 
cution, if not death, was the doom of all dissidents. 

Proceeding to Lincolnshire and Nottingham, he there found a body of 
men who, “ urged with apparitors, pursuivants and the commission courts,” 
met for worship as often as they could escape the Argus eyes of their perse- 
cutor's — somewhat, perhaps, like the covenanters of Scotland. 

Secretary Morton P is the only early writer who gives the date of the 
establishment of this church; and if that date is correct, and if the statement 
of Hunter^ is also correct, that the church at Gainsborough is older than that 
at Scrooby, the church now gathered was probably located at Gainsborough; 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Clifton were associated in its oversight; and Mr. Robin- 
son may have joined them in 1604, But if the first church was gathered at 
Gainsborough, “ in regard of distance of place these people became two dis- 
tinct bodies or churches," that at Gain.shorough continuing under the over- 
sight of Mr. Smith, and that at Scrooby being organised under Mr, Clifton, 
with whom Mr, Robinson remained as an assistant; and this event probably 
took place early in 1606. 

Such was the origin of the churches at Gainsborouglx and Scrooby. That 
at Scrooby, though it seems to have been second in point of time, is first in 
importance in the history of the Pilgrims; for here the choice and noble 
spirits who planted New England learned the lessons of truth and liberty. 
It will be noticed that Mr. Robinson appears upon tlie stage at about the 
date of the accession of Jamas I the greatest pedant that ever sat upon the 
English throne. Arbitrary, capricious, tyrannical and unprincipled, he tram- 
pled upon the most solemn oaths, and seemed never better pleased than when 
torturing or anathematisiug the victims of his vengeance. Hence at the 
Hampton Court Conference, at the close of the second day, speaking of the 
Puritans, he said: “I shall make them conform themselves, or I will harry 
them out of the laud, or else do worse.” 

In his speech at the opening of the firet parliament (March 19 th, 1604), the 
king acknowledged the Roman church to be his mother church, though defiled 
with some infirmities and corruptions, and professed his readiness, if its 
priests would forsake their “ new and gross corruptions,” to meet them half- 
way; but the Puritans, for “ their discontent with the present govenunciit, 
and impatience to suffer any superiority,” he declared to be “ a sect insuffer- 
able in a well-governed commonwealth”; and in one of his letters he says: 
“ I had rather live like a hermit than be a king over such a people as the pack 
of Puritans are that overrule the lower house ” 

Filially a proclamation was issued (July 16th, 1C04), ordering the Puritan 
clergy to conform before the last of November, or to dispose of themselves 
and families in some other way, as “unfit for their obstinacy and contempt 
to occupy such places.” In consequence of this edict, a large number of 
ministers were ejected, some of whom had preached, ten, some twenty, and 
some even thirty years; the bloodhounds of persecution were slippocl from 
their leash, and the kingdom was converted into a general hunting-grouiul, 
with the king himself to shout the “Viewl Halloo!” 

The independent church&s at Scrooby and Gainsborough suffered with 
the rest; and, unable to coueenl themselves from the inquisitions of the spy, 
beset in their houses, driven from their homes, and incarcerated in prisons, 
they resolved to escape. Mr. Smith and his church were the iir.st to depart, 
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fleeing to Holland, and seeking a refuge at ArasterdaHi.* Here, joining with 
thfi cnurmi under Prancis Johnson, which had been established several 3^ears, 
Mr, Smith became involved in contentions with his predecessors, and that 
division was produced whicli has been often, but unjustly, ascribed to the 
members of Mr. Robinson’s church. 

Mr, Robinson and his flock yet tarried for a season in England, hoping 
something would transpire to lull the fierceness of the storm which was rag- 
ing; but month after month passed away, and no abatement of its fury was 
vi-sible. Accordingly he resolved to flee to a land where toleration, at least, 
if not perfect freedom, was accorded to all. But it was ea.sier to resolve than 
it was to effect an escape. Thrice was the attempt made before they suc- 
ceeded.? 

GOVBRNon Bradford’s account op the pilgbbis’ voyage to Holland 

(160S A.D.) 

Being thus constrained to leave their native soyle and countrie, their 
lands & livings, and all their friends & familiar acquaintance, it was much, 
and thought marvelous by many. But to goe into a countrie they knew not 
(but by hearsay), whor they must learne a new language, and get their liv- 
ings they knew not how, it being a dear place, & subiecte to ye misseries of 
waiT, it was by many thought an adventure almost desperate, a case intol- 
erable, & a misserie worse then death. Bspetially seeing they were not 
aquainted with trads nor traffique (by which y* countrie doth subsiste) but 
liad only been used to a plaine countrie life, & ye inocente trade of husbandrey. 
But tiieso things did not dismay them (though they did some times trouble 
them) for their desires were sett on ye ways of God, & to injoye his ordi- 
nanccB; bwt they vested on his pvovvdonee, & know whom they had beloevod. 
Yot this was notall,for though they could not stay, yet were they not suffered 
to goe, but ye ports & havens were shut against them, so as they were faine 
to seoke secrete means of conveance, & to bribe & fee ye mariners, & give 
Gxterorcllnnrie rates for their passages. And yot were they often times 
liotrayeil (many of them), and both they & their goods intercepted & sur- 
prised, and thereby put to groat trouble & charge, of which I will give an 
instance or tow, & omitte the rest. 

Tlicr was a large companie of them purposed to get passage at Boston 
in Lineoln-shirc, and for that end had hired a shipe wholy to them selves, & 
made agreement with the maLster to be ready at a certaiue day, and take 
thorn and their goods in, at a conveniente place, wher they accordingly would 
all attende in readines. So after long waiting, & large expences, though he 
kopto not day with them, yet he came at length & tooke them in, in ye night. 
But when lie had them & their goods abord, he betrayed them, having before 
hand complotted with ye sercliers & other officers so to doe who tooke them, 
and put them into open boats, & ther rifled & ransaked them, searching them 
to tlieir shirts for money, yea even ye women furder then became modestie; 
and then oavied them back into ye towne, & made them a apectackle & 
wonder to ye multitude, which came flocking on all sids to behould th^. 

Being thus first, by the chatchpoule officera, rifled, & stripte of their 


r* Tlio spirit o£ tUo timos could Jinrdly bo more vividly condensed than in tt comment on the 
niiiiHunl rolicloua toleration of tlio Dutch, made by Hobert BnUllo, who In a sennon lo llie 
lioiiHO of loidB, exclaimed ; '‘For this one thing they have hocomo infamous la the ChtlsUaa 
■world." Kvoii a Hciontl.st like Bacon could complain of the loleranco of heretics in a colony, 
saying that “ It will nmho a schism and rent in Christ’s coat, which should be eeamlesa, ] 
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money, books, and much other goods, they were presented to ye inagc- 
stiatea, and inessengerrs sente to informe ye lords of ye Counscll of them; 
and so they were comited to ward. Indeed ye inagestrats used them courte- 
ously, and shewed thorn what favour they could; but could not deliver them, 
till ordei' came from yc Couneelltable. But ye issue was that after a months 
imprisonmente, yc greatest parte were dismiste, & sent to ye places from 
whence they came; but 7. of ye principall were .still kept in prison, and bound 
over to ye Assises. 

The nexte spring after, ther was another ntteinpte made by some of these 
& others, to get over at an other place. And it so fell out, that they light of 
a Dutchman at Hull, having a slipD of his owne belonging to Zealand; they 
made agreeraente with him, and acquainted him with their condition, lioping 
to find more faithfullnea in him, than in ye former of their owne nation. He 
b.ad them not fear, for ho would doe well enough. Ho was by appointment 
to take them in betweene Griinsbe & Hull, wher was a large coinone a good 
way distante from any towne. Now against the prefixed time, the women 
& Children with ye goods, were sent to yc place in a small barke, whicli they 
had hired for y*^ end; and ye men were to mecte them by land. But it so 
fell out, that they were there a day before ye shipe came, & ye sea being 
rough, and ye women very sicke, prevailed with ye seamen to put into a 
creeke hardby, wher they lay on ground at lowwater. The nexte morning 
ye shipe came, but they were fast, & could not stir till aboiite noone. In ye 
mean time, ye shipe maister, perceiving how ye matter was, seiito liis boatc 
to be getting ye men abord whom he saw ready, walking aboute ye shore. 

But after ye first boat full was gott aboiri, & she was ready to goe for 
more, the mr espied a greate company, both horse & footo, witli bills, & 
guncs, & other weapons; for ye countrie was raised to take them. Ye Dutch- 
man seeing yb swore hia countries oath, '‘sacremente," and having yo wind 
faive, waiged his Ancor, hoysed sayles, & away. 

But ye poore men which were gott nbord, were in great distress for tlicir 
wives and children, which they saw thus to be taken, aiuhycrc loft destitute of 
their helps; and themselves also, not having a cloath to shifte them with, more 
then they had on tlieir baka, & some scarce a ijcncy aboute them, all they 
had being abord ye barke. It drew leans from tlieir eyes, and any thing they 
had they would have given to Imve been a slioro againc; but all in vaiiic; 
tlier was no remedy, they must thus sadly part. And afterward endured a 
fcarfull storme at sea, being M. days or more before y®'' arivecl at their [lorto 
in 7. whereof they neither saw son, moone, nor stars, & were driven nenr ye 
coast of Norway; the mariners them selves often despairing of life; and once 
with shrilcs & cries gave over all, as if ye ship had been foundrecl in ye sea, 
& they sinking without recoverie. But Avhen mans hope & helpo wiioly 
failed, ye Lords power & mercie appeared in their recoverie; for ye ship rose 
againe, & gave ye mariners courage againe to manage her. And if niodcstic 
would suffer me, I might declare with what fervente inuyers lliey cried unto 
ye Lord in this great distress, (espetialy some of them), even without any 
great distraction, when ye water rnne into their mouthes & ears; and tlic 
mariners cried out. We slnko, we sinko; they cried (if not with inirakelou.H, 
yet with a great hight or degree of devine faith), Yot Lord thou canst save, 
yet Lord thou canst save; with shuch other expressions ns I will forbearo, 
Upon which ye ship did not only recover, but sliortly after ye violence of yo 
storme begane to abate, and ye Lord filed their afilicted iriiiids with sliuch 
comforts as every one canot undei-stand, and in yo cud brought Iheiu to their 
desired Haven, wher ye people came llockeing admiring their dolivoraiicc, the 
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^orme having ben so longe & sore, in which much hurt had been don ns ve 
masters freinds related unto him in their congratulations ’ 

^ 1 y®, ot^i^rs wher we left. The rest of ye men y' were in 

fl before ye troope could surprise 

lint niff T assistante unto ye women. 

1 ut pitifull it was to see ye heavie case of these poore women in tins distress' 

what weeping & crying on every side, some for their husbands, that were 
nea away m ye ship as is before related; others not knowing what should 
become of them, & their little ones; others againe melted in teareg, seeing 
with oouW hanging aboute them, crying for feare, and quaking 


Being thu8_ aprehended, they were hurried from one place to another 
and from one justice to another, till in ye ende they knew not what to doe 
with them, for to imprison so many women & innocent children for no other 
cause (many of them) but that they must goe with their husbands, semed 
to be unreasonable and ail would crie out of them and to send them home 
agame was ns difficult, for they aledged, as ye trueth was, they had no homes 
to goe to, for they had either sould, or otherwise disposed of tlieir houses & 
livings. To be shorte, after they had been thas turmolyed a good while, 
and conveyed from one constable to another, they were glad to be ridd of 
tliein in ye end upon any termes; for all were wearied & tired with them, 
lliough in ye mean time they (poore soules) indured miserie enough and 
thus in ye end necessitie forste a way for them. 

_ But y* I be not tedious in these things, I will omitte ye rest, though I 
might relate many other notable passages and troubles which they endured 
& underwente in these their wanderings & travells both at land & sea but 
I hast to other things. Yet I may not omitte ye fruite that came hearby, 
for by these so publick troubis, in so many eminente places, their cause 
became faraouss^ & occasioned many to looke into ye same; and their godly 
cariage & Christian behaviour was such ns left a deep impression in the minds 
of many. And though some few shrunk at these first conHicts & sharp 
bcgiiiiiigs, (as it waa no marvell,) yet many more came on with fresh courage, 
A: greatly animated others. And in ye end, notwithstanding all these stormes 
of opposition, they all gatt over at length, some at one time & some at an 
other, and some in one place & some in an other, and mette together againe 
according to their desires, with no small rejoyoing.w 


THIS PILGRIMS IN HOLLAND 

III August, 1608, we find Mr. Clifton, and probably Mr. Robinson, safely 
arrived and settled In Holland. They were soon united with their former 
coinjianions, and are said to have become one with the original members of 
tho church at Amsterdam. But though the members of the Scrooby church 
settled first at Amsterdam, their stay in that city was transient; for diffi- 
culties had already arisen there, and it was thought best to remove before 
they became pemonally involved in them. Leyden was the pl^e to which 
their steps were turned; and the removal was probably effected in the spring 
of 1609. Their temporal circumstances in this strange land — “the battle 
ground of Europe," and “the amphitheatre of the world" — were the first 
to engage their attention. Most of them had been “ only used to a plain 
country life, and the innocent trade of husbandry," and they were now in 
“ the principal manufacturing town of the Netherlands, and one of the most 
important in Europe." A change of occupation, therefore, became necessary 
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to nearly all; and they "fell to such trades and employments as they best 
could, valuing peace and their spiritual comfort above any other riches what- 
ever." Hero, too, having established a printing press, Mr. Brewster published 
several books, some of which, of a prohibited character, being " vented uiuhir- 
haiidedly " in England, the ire of the Scotch prince was aroused, and a 
"sellout," at his instance, was employed by tlie magistrates of Loyden to 
apprehend the offender; but the "schout" being, says Bradford, ai a "dull, 
drunken fellow,” he “ took one man for another," and by a fortunate mistake, 
Brewer, not Brewster, was " confined fast in the university’s prison." 

We must not, however, omit to notice hero one of the exiles, who, though 
but a youth at this time, became subsequently one of the first members of 
the colony of Plymouth, and exerted for many years a decided inlluonce upon 
its fortunes and destiny. We refer to William Bradford, best known iw 
Governor Bradford. Born at the little village of Austerfield, in Yorkshire, 
in 1588, he was trained " to the affairs of husbandry." He was soon a reg- 
ular attendant upon the ministry of Mr. Clifton. Joining the church before 
he wa.s eighteen, he was with it during its exile; and vvhilst in Holland, he 
is said by Mather® to have learned the art of silk dyeing, of a I’rench Pro- 
testant, though wo find no confirmation of this statement in earlier writers. 

Of other members of the Pilgrim church, we shall luwc occasion to speak 
hereafter. It is impossible, at the present day, to state with oxacfcnc.ss how 
many were connected with this church, cither in England or in Holland, No 
records have descended to us from which a list of their names, or an account 
of their proceedings can be authentically drawn;* and for the want of such 
knowledge, it is as absurd as it is unnecessary, as Plutarch says in liLs IA[c of 
JVunwi, to “ forge ancient archives to stretch their liireagc back, and to deduce 
it from the most illustrious houses." Their proudc.st pedigree is Massachu- 
setts and America. '* Si monmientum queeris, circumspicc," 

THE EMIGKATION TO AJIEIVICA 

Bight years residence in a land of strangers, subjected to its trials and 
burdened with its .sorrows, satisfied this little baud that Holland could not be 
for them a permanent homo. Tlvc " hardness of the place ” discouraged their 
friends from joining them. Premature ago was creeping upon the vigorous. 
Severe toil enfeebled their children. The corruption of the Dutch youth wjw 
pernicious in its influence. They were Englishmen, attiiched to the land of 
their nativity. The Sabbath, to them a sacred institution, wits openly neg- 
lected. A suitable education was dillicult to be obtained for their childron. 
The truce with Spain was drawing to a clo.se, and the I'cnewnl of ho.stilitic.s 
was seriously apprehended But the motive above all others which promjitod 
their removal, was, says Brad ford, a "great hope and inward xeal of laying 
some good foundation for the propagating and advancing of the Go.Hj)el of 
the kingdom of Christ in these remote parts of the world; yea, though they 
should be but as stepping stones to others for performing of so groat a 
work.” 

For these reasons a removal was resolved upon. They could not in pence 
return to England. 'Whither should they turn their slep.s? Boirio, mid 
" none of the meatiest," were " earnest for Guiana.” ® Othem, of equal wortli, 

^ luuwber cOHHectod tho gUutcIi \\\ Ilollavid iu SsUppofacd to l\avo boon not fur from 
tlireo lumdTGcI, 

"Olio can liardly iiuagine/* atiyti Eggleston, ^ " wlial Ainericnu Puvitanl«m woukl hiivo 
bacomc undor tbo akies of Guiana/’] 
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were in favour of Virginia, “ where the English had already made entrance 
and beginning.’' But a majority were for “ living in a distinct body by 
themselves, though under the general government of Virginia.” Guiana was 
the El Dorado of the age. Sir Walter Raleigh, its discoverer, had described 
Us tropical voluptuousness in the most captivating terms; and Chapman, 
tliG poet, dazzled by its charms, exclaims; 

Uiimna, wlioho xkh. foot nto mines of goW, 

Whoso forohond knocks ngainst tho roof of stais, 

Blands on lior tif*too at fair lOngland looking, 

Kisbiiig her hands, bowing her mighty broa:3t, 

And every sign of all suhmlsfiion Jimking, 

To 1)0 the aiatov and tho daughter both 
Of our most saciud maid. 

Is it surprising that tho thoughts of the exiles were enraptured in con- 
templating this beautiful land? But as on offset to its advantages, its 
"grievous diseases” and "noisome impediments” were vividly portrayed; 
and it was urged that, should they settle there and prosper, the “jealous 
Spaniard ” might displace and expel them, as he had already the French from 
their seltlomciibs in Florida; anu this the sooner, as there would be none to 
protect them, and their own strength was inadequate to cope with so power- 
lul an adversary. 

Against settling in Virginia, it was urged that, “ if they lived among the 
English there planted, or under their government, they would be in as great 
danger to be persecuted for the cause of religion as if they lived in England, 
and it might be worse; and if they lived too far off, they should liavc neitlier 
succour nor defence from them.” Upon the whole, therefore, it was decided 
to "live in a distinct body by themselves, under the general government of 
Virginia, and by their agents to sue his majesty to grant thorn free liberty, 
and freedom of religion.” 

Accordingly John Carver, one of tho deacons of the church, and Robert 
Cushman, a private member, were scat to England in 1617 to treat with the 
Virginia Coiniiany for n grant of land, and to solicit of the king liberty of 
conscience. The friends from whom aid was expected wore Sir Edwin Sandys, 
the disliuguisiicd author of the EuroruM Sj)eculum, Sir Robert Naunton, 
afterwards secretary of stale, ond Sir John Wolstcnliolme, an eminent mer- 
(ihant and a farmer of tho customs. Sir Ferclinando Gorges seems also to 
have boon inlorested in their behalf. 

The mcsscngei-a — " God going along with thorn” — bore a missive signed 
by tho principal mcmbci-s of the ehurcli commending them to favour, and 
conducLmg their mission with discretion and propriety; but as their instruc- 
tioii.g were not plenary, they soon returned (November 12tli, 1G17). The 
next month a second embassy was despatched. 

Tho now agonta, upon their arrival in England, found the Virginia Com- 
pany anxious for their emigration to America, and "willing to give them a 
patent with as ample privileges as they had or could grant to any”; and 
some of tho chief members of iho company " doubted not to obtain their suit 
of tho king for liberty in religion,” But tho lost "proved a harder work 
than they Look it for.” Neither James nor his bishops would grant such a 
re(|uc.st, All that could bo obtained of tho king after tho most diligent 
" sounding," was a verbal promise that " he would connive at them, and not 
molest them, provided they conducted tlicnaselves peaceably: but to allow 
or tolerate them under his seal,” he would not consent. With this answer 
tho messengers returned (May, 1618); and their report was discouraging to 
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the hopes of the exiles. Should they trust their monarch’s word, when bit- 
tej' experience had taught them tlie ease with which it could be broken? 
And yet, reasoned some, says Bradford,"* “ his word may be as good as his 
bond; for if lie purposes to injure us, though we have a seal os broad as the 
house-floor, means will be found to recall or reverse it." In this as in other 
matters, therefore, they relied upon providence, trusting that distance would 
prove as effectual a safeguard as the word of a prince which liad been so often 
forfeited. 

At length, after tedious dela5’s, and “ messengers passing to and fro,” a 
patent was obtained which, by the advice of friends, was taken in the name 
of John Wincob [or Whincop a gentleman in the family of the countess of 
Lincoln; and with this document, and the proposals of Mr. Thomas Weston, 
one of the agents returned, and submitted the same to the church for inspec- 
tion. The nature of these proposals has never transpired, nor is the original 
patent — the first winch tiie Pilgrims received ^ — known to be in existence. 
It was concluded that the youngest and strongest should be the pioneers of 
the church, and that the oldest and weakest should follow at a future date. 
IE the Lord ” frowned ” uiion their proceedings, the first emigrants were to 
return; but if he prosperea and favoured them, they were to "rcmemlicr and 
help over the ancient and poor.” As the emigrants proved the minority, it 
was agreed that the pastor should remain in Holland, and that Mr. Brewster, 
the elder, should accompany those who were to leave. Each party was to 
be an absolute church in itself; and as any went or came, they were to bo 
admitted to fellowship ■without furtlier testimonies. Tims tho church at Ply- 
mouth was the first in New England established irpon the basis of independ- 
ent Congregationalism. 

Their greatest hardship was the compact with tlio merchants. The Pil- 
grims were poor, and their funds were limited, They had no alternative, 
therefore, but to associate with others; and, ns often happens in such ea-sos, 
wealth took advantage of tlreir impoverished condition. To satisfy tho mcr- 
cimuts, who drove their bargains sharply and slirewdly, some changes were 
made, and by ten tight articles the emigrants were bound to thorn for the 
terra of seven years. At the end of this period, by the original coin[)act, 
the houses and improved Iwrds ■were to belong wholly to tho planters; ami 
each colonist, having a family to support, was to bo allowed two days in oacii 
week to labour for their benefit. The last is a liberty enjoyed, says Huinnei'," 
by “even a V.allnchian serf, or a Spanish slave"; and the refusal of tho inor- 
chauts to grant so reasonable a request caused great complaint. As it was, 
it threiUened a seven years’ check to the pecuniary prosperity of tho colony; 
but as it did not interfere with their civil or religious rights, it was subillittcd 
to with the less reluctance, though never acceptable. 

At this critical juncture, while the Pilgrims wore in such perplexity, wul 
suiToundecl by so many clilficulties, the Dutcli, who could not but bo sensible 
that the imtent they had obtained of tlie Virginia Company ivould inlorforo 
seriously with their jirojocted West India Company, and with their soltleinont 
at New Netherlaud, stepped forward with proixisals of the most inviting, ami 
apparently disinterested and liberal character. Overtures were made to Mr. 
Robinson as pastor, that if he and his flock, and their friends in Jhigland, 

TUg ptvloiit was «ot iisctl, says nnotlior tnlcon out in 1C20 niidor tlio nnino (»f 

JobnPJeroo seems to Imvo beou substiLuteil, Wincob > tho first patonteo (ilJ not tlm 

ciuigr ants (1020). Ho ifl never board of again. In tlio liousoliola of tbin rnuntoHH (m’IiIow id' 
the tburtoeiuli eavl), Thomas Dudley, later oiio of tho founders of MassiiclmsottH, ws stowai'il 
— P. 13. Dextuiu^' 
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would embark under the auspices of the lords states general, themselves 
should be transported to America free of expense, and cattle should be fur- 
nished for their subsistence on their arrival. These are the "liberal offers” 
alluded to in general terms by early Pilgrim writers, and which are uniformly 
represented as having originated with the Dutch, though it has been sug- 
gested, and even asserted, that the overtures came from the Pilgrims them- 
selves, but there is an inherent improbability in this last representation. But 
they were willing to accept them upon certain conditions, of which one was 
that the government of Holland wovdd guarantee to protect them. This con- 
cession was enough for the merchants to act upon, The prince of Orange was 
then in the zenith of his power; and to him, as stadhoider, the merchants 
repaired with a memorial, professedly in the name of the " English preacher 
at Leyden," praying that " the aforesaid preacher and four hundred families 
may be taken under the protection of the United Provinces, and that two 
ships of war may be sent to secure, provisionally, the said lands to this 
government, since such lands may be of great importance whenever the West 
India Company shall be organised.” ■ 

The stadhoider was too wary a politician to approbate immediately so 
.sweeping a proposal, and referred it to the states general. For two months 
it was before this body, where it was several times discussed; and finally, 
after repeated deliberations, it was resolved (April 11th, 1620) " peremptorily 
to reject the prayer of the memorialists.” Nor can we doubt the wisdom of 
tho policy vvliich prompted this decision. It was well known in Holland that the 
English claimed the territory of Now Nethorlands. The Dutch had hitherto 
been tolerated in settling there, because they had not openly interfered with 
tho trade of the English. But should they now send over a body of English 
emigrants, under the tri-coloured flag, designed to found a colony for the 
benefit of the Batavian IlepubUe,_thQ prudent foresaw that a colliaion would 
bo inevitable, and might result disastrously to the interests of their nation, 

At last the Svcedxvell — misemblo misnomer — of sixty tons, was pur- 
chased in Ilollancl for tho use of the emigrants; and tho Mayflower, of one 
hundred and eighty tons' — whose name is immortal — was chartered in 
England, and was fitting for their reception. The cost of the outfit, includ- 
ing a trading stock of £1,700, was but £2,400 — about $12,000 of the currency 
of tiio Unitca States! It marks the poverty of the Pilgrims that their own funds 
wore inadequate to moot sucli a disbursement; and it marks the narrowness 
of tlie adventurers that they doled the sura so grudgingly, and exacted such 
securities for their personal indemnity. 

As the time of departure drew near, a day of public humiliation was 
observed — the last that tho emigrants kept with their pastor. At the con- 
clusion of his discourse, tlioso who were to leave were feasted at their pastor’s 
house, whore, after "tears,” warm and gushing from tho fulness of their 
hearts, tlio song of praise and thanksgiving was raised; and " truly,” says 
Winslow,* an auditor, "itwas the sweetest melody that ever mine ears heard.” 
Ab starling, tliey gave tlieir frionds "a volley of email sliot, and three pieces 
of ordnance”; and so, " lifting up their hands to each other, and their hearts 
lor cacli otlier to the Lord God,” thw set sail from the port of Delfthaven 
July 22, 1020,^ They soon reached Southampton, where lay the Mayflower 
in readiness with the rest of their company. 

Til about a fortnight (August 5th), the SpcediceH, commanded by Captain 
Reynolds, and tlio Mayflower, commanded by Captain Jones — both having 

I CiiiJt. Jolrn SmlUi/ attj'B tlio Speedwell won of 70 tona, ond tlio Mayflower of 100, But we 
follow tho fltfttojnout of Otovomor Bradford.* 

H* w.™ voiu xxii* 
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one hundred and twenty passengers on board— -were ready to set out to 
cross the Atlantic. Scarcely had the two barks left the harbour, ere Captain 
Reynolds complained of the lealciness of the Speedwell, and both put in at 
Dartmouth for repairs. At the end of eight precious days they started again, 
but had sailed "only a hundred leagues beyond the land’s end,” when the 
former complaints were renewed, and the vessels put in at Plymouth, where, 
“ by the consent of the whole company," the Speedwell was dismissed; and 
as the Mayiower could accommodate but one hundred passengers, twenty of 
those who had embarked In the smaller vessel were compelled to return; and 
matters being ordered with reference to this arrangement, "another sad 
parting took place.” 

Finally, after the lapse of two more precious weeks, on September 6th, 
1620, the Maydower, "freighted witli the clestinioa of a continent,'' and 
having on board one hundred pnssenger.3 — resolute men, women and childron 
— " loosed from Plymouth," and, with the wind " east-northeast, a fine small 
gale,” was soon far at sea. 

'The particulars of this voyage — more memorable by far than the famed 
expedition of the Argonauts — are few and scanty. Though fair winds 
wafted the bark onward for a season, contrary winds and lieree storms were 
soon encountered, by which, says Bradford, she was " shrewdly shaken," and 
her " upper works made very leaky." One of the main beams of tlie mid- 
ships was also " bowed and cracked," but a passenger having brought with 
him " a large iron screw," the beam was replaced, and carefully fastened, and 
the vessel continued on. During the storm, John Howland, “ a stout young 
man,” was, by a " heel of the ship thrown into the sea, but catching by 
the halUavds, which hung overboard, he kept his hold and was saved," "A 
profane and proud young seaman, stout and able of body, who had dcsiiisod 
the poor people in their 8ickne,ss, telling them he hoped to help cast half of 
them overboard before they came to their journey’s end, and to make inorry 
with what they Irad, was smitten with a grievous disease, of which he died in 
a desperate manner, and was himself the firat thrown overboard, to tlio 
astonishment of all his fellows." One other death occurred, that of a serv- 
ant, and there was one birth, in the family of Slephon Hopkin.s, of a 
son, christened Oceanus, who died shortly after the landing. The shi[) 
being leaky, and the passengers closely stowed, their clothes were con- 
stantly wet. This added much to the discomfort of the voy^c, and laid 
the foundation for a portion of the mortality which prevailed the jirst 
winter. 

"Land ho!" This welcome cry was not heard until two months had 
elapsed, and on November Otli, old style, or November 19th, now style, the 
sandy cliffs of Cape Cod were the first points which greeted the oyo.s of ilie 
exiles.? 

GOVEHNOE DnaUFOED’s ACCOUNT 01? TUB MAYELOWBU’s AlUUVAIv 

Being thus arived in a good harbor and brought safe to land, they foil 
upon their knees dc blessed ye God of heaven, who had brought thorn over 
ye vast & furious ocean, and delivered them from all ye perilcs A miseries 
therof, againe to set their feete on ye firme and stable earth, tlioir propoi* 
Clemente. And no marvell if they were thus joyefull, seeing wise Soiieca w«a 
so affected with sailing a few miles on ye coast of his own Italy; a,H he 
affirmed, that he had rather remaino twentie yoam on his way by latul, tiicn 
pass by sea to any place in a short time; so tedious & tlrciulfull was yo sumo 
unto him. 




(From iliB paintin" by Antonio 
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, hear I cannot but stay and make a pause, and stand half amased at 
this pooro peoples presente condition; and so I thinke will the reader too, 
wlicn ho well oonsiders ye same. Being thus passed ye vast ocean, and a sea 
of troubles bofove in their preparation (as may be remembered by yt which 
wento beioro), they had now no friends to Wellcome them, nor inns to enter- 
tninc or refresh their wentlierbeaten bodys, no houses or much less townes 
to ropairo too, to seeke for suceoure. It is recorded in scripture as a mercie 
to yo npostlo & his shipwraked company, yt the barbarians shewed them no 
smiilo kindness in refreshing them, but these savage barbarians, when they 
inctle witli them (as after will appeare) wore readier to fill their sids full of 
arrows then otherwise. And for ye season it was winter, and they that 
know yo winters of yt countrie know them to be sharp & violent, & subjecte 
to cruoll foii’co stormes, deangerous to travill to known places, much more 
to serch an unknown coast. 

Be, sids, what could they isee but a hidious & desolate wilderness, full of 
wild beasts & wild men? and what multitudes ther might be of them they 
know not. Nelheir could they, as it were, goe up to ye tope of Pisgah, to- 
vew from this wilderness a more goodly cuntrie to feed their hops; for which 
way soever they tuvnd their cys (save upward to ye heavens) they could 
have little solaco or content in respecte of any outward objects. For sumer 
being done, all things stand upon them with a wotiierbenten face; and ye 
whole countrie, full of woods & thickets, represented a wild & savage heiw. 
If they looked bohintl them, ther was ye mighty ocean which they had passed, 
and was now ns a maine barr & goulfe to separate them from all ye civill 
l)arts of yo world. 

It it bo said they had a ship to succour them, it is trew; but whet heard 
thov daly from yo mr & company? but yt with speede they should looke out 
a i)lace vvilh lUeir shallop, whor they would be at some near distance; for ye 
season \va.s shuck ns ho would not stirr from thence till a safe harbor was dis- 
covered by them wher they would be, and ho might goe without clanger; and 
that viclolis consumed apace, but he must & would Tceope sufficient for them 
solves their rcturno. Yea, it was muttered by some, that if they gott not 
a plttco in time, they would tunie them & their goods ashore & leave them. 
Let it also bo considered what weake hopes of supply & suceoure they left 
beliiiido them, yt might bear up their minds in this sade condition and triails 
tlicy wore iincler; and they could not but be very smale. It is true, indeed, 
yo affcotions & love of their brethren at Loyden was cordtall & entire towards 
Ihoin but they had little power to help them, or them selves; and how ye 
ense fllodo liclweonc them & ye marchants at their coming away, hath all- 
ready boon (leclared. WJiat could now sustaine them but ye spirite of God 
and ills grace ? May not & ought not the children of these fathers rightly 
fiay : Onr fnithors were Englishmen which came over this great ocean, and were 
really to perish in tliis wilderness; but they cried unto ye Lord, and he heard 
their voyco, and looked on their adversitie."* 

'mil COMPACTT AND THE EANDINQ AT PLYMOUTH <1020 A.D.) 

Morton P asserts that the May flower put in at this cape, " partly by reason 
of a storm by which she was forced in, but more especially by the fraudulency 
and contrivance of tho aforesaid Mr. .Tones, the master of the ship; for their 
intention and his engagement W'as to Hudson's river; but some of the Dutch 
having notice of their intention, and having thoughts about the same time 
of erecting a plantation there likewise, they fraudulently hired the said 
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Jones, by delays, while they were in England, and now under the pretence 
of the shoales, etc-, to disappoint them in their going thither. Of this plot 
betwixt the Dutch and Mr. Jones, I have had late and certain inteliigonco." 
The explicitness of this assertion caused the charge of treachery— brought 
by no one but Morton — to be repented by almost every historian for years, 
but ita correctness has since been questioned by writers whose jiiUgineut is 
entitled to respect. 

The Pilgrims wei'e now ready to pass to the shore. But before taking 
tliia step, as the spot where they lay was without the bounds of their patent, 
and as signs of insubordination had appeared among their servants, nn asso- 
ciation was deemed necessary, and an agreement to " combine in ono body 
and to submit to such government and governors as should by common con- 
sent ’ ' be selected and chosen. Accordingly a compact was prepared, and signed 
before landing by all the males of the company who were of age, and this in- 
strumen t was the constitution of the colony for several years. It was as follows : 

la ye iiamo of God, Ainon* Wo ’ivhoso namo0 aro uuderwrlfon, the loyal 1 Bubjoota of our 
dread soveraigne Lord, King Jamos, by y^graco of God, of Gloat Britaiuu, Krauco, & Irolaiul 
\x\rigf d^feadoT of y® faitb, &c., bavoiag for y® glorlo of Ood, and ftdvnncomonlo of 

yo Christian faith, and honour of our King & couiitrlo, n voyage to plant yo first colonio In 
mrthorne parts of Virginia, doo liy tlioso prosontfJ solemnly & mutually in y“ prcaonco (jf (-lod, 
and one of auothot coven nut & combino ouv fiolvos togcathox into a cVvill body poUlick, for ouv 
bettor ordering ^5 prcsorvatioa k furtliorance of y*^ ends aforesaid; and by vorfciio hcniof to 
etiactOj confltUato, and frame mi oh just & oqiiall lawos, ordlnanooH, nefes, conatitiUlmtH, & olllcos, 
from tlmo to time, and shall be thought most meeto ami f^ouvoiUont for y*' geiiorall good <>C yn 
Colonie, unto which wo proniiso all duo Hubmlashm and obodionco, In wltnofia wlioroof wo 
have horounder aubscrlbod our names at Capo-Codd y® tl of Novombor, In y® your of y® laigno 
of our soYoraigno lord, King James, of Kugland, Franco, & Iielnnd yo oightoonth, ami of Scot- 
land y® fihio fourth. Auo, Dom. 1030. 

"While, on the one hand, much eloquence has been expended in expatiating 
on tins compact, as if in the cabin of the Mayflower had consciously, and for 
the first time, been discovered in nn age of Cimmerian tlarknoss the true 
principles of republicanism and equality ‘ — on the other hand, it lia.s been 
asserted that the Pilgrims were "actuated by the most daring ambition," 
and that even at this early period they designed to erect a govonnncul abso- 
lutely independent of the mother country. But the truth scom.s to bo that, 
.although the form of government adopted by the craigvsmts is republican in 
its character, and remarkably liberal, at the same time its founders acknowl- 
edged suitable allegiance to England, and regarded themselves as councetod 
with the land of their nativity by political and social ties, both oiidoaring and 
enduring. Lett to themselves in a wilderness land, apart from all foreign aid, 
and thrown upon their own rcsourc.es, with none to help or advise, tlmy 
adopted that course which commended itself to their calm jucigiuoiit a.s the 
simplest and best; and if, under such circumstances, thoir compact wsw 
democratic, it seems chiefly_ to intimate that self government is uivUirally 
attractive to the mind, and is spontaneously resorted to in omorg<!ncioH like 
the present. 

The first care of the exiles, having established their provisional govcni- 
mont [and choosing John Carver as governorj, was to provide for tlioirshcller. 
Cautiously, therefore, for fear of harm, on the same day that the compact 
was signed, fifteen or sixteen men, well armed, were act ashore at Long Point 
to explore the country; and returning at night with a boat-load of juniper, 
which delighted them with ite fragrance, they reported that llioy liatl found 
“ neither persons nor habitations.*' 

[‘ Tills lias oUan boon called “tho llrst Tvritlen «on.stUutIon In tho world."] 
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The stillness of the Sabbath (November 12th, 1620) was consecrated to 
worship — the first, probably, ever observed by Christians in Massachusetts 
• — and on the morrow the shallop was drawn to the beach for repairs, and for 
the first time the whole company landed for refreshment. The adventurous, 
impatient of delay, were eager to prosecute a journey lay land for discovery. 
Sixteen were detailed under Captain Standish — their military leader, who 
had served in the armies both of Elizabeth and James — and the party 
debarked (November 15th) _ at Stevens’ Point, at the western extremity of 
the harbour, and marching in single file, at the distance of about a mile, five 
savages were espied, who, at their approach, hastily fled. Graves were dis- 
covered; and at another spot the ruins of a house, and heaps of sand filled 
with corn stored in baskets. With hesitancy — so scrupulous were they of 
wilfully wronging the natives— an old kettle, a waif from the ruins, was 
filled with this corn, for which the next summer the owners were remuner- 
ated. In the vicinity of the Pamet were the ruins of a fort, or palisade; and 
encamping for the night near the Pond in Truro, on November 17th they 
returned to the ship. 

Ton days after another expedition was fitted out, in which twenty-five of 
the colonists wove engaged, and visited the mouth of the Pamet, called by 
them Cold Harbour. A third expedition was agreed upon December 6th; 
and tliough the weather was unfavourable, and some difficulty was experienced 
in cleaving Billingsgate point, they reached the weather shore, and there "had 
bettor sailing." Yet bitter was the cold, and the spray, as it froze on them, 
gave tliem the appearance of being encased in glittering mail. The next day 
(Dccembor 6bh) the island was explored — now known as Clarke's Island. 
On Monday, December UtK (December 21st, new style), a lending was effected 
upon Forefather’s Rock.' 'The site of this stone was preserved by tradition, 
and a venerable cotemporary of several of the Pilgrims, whose head was sil- 
vered witii the frosts of ninety-five winters, settled the question of its identity 
in 174.1, Borne in his arm-chair by a grateful populace, Elder Faunoe took 
his last look at the spot so endeared to his memory, and bedewing it with 
tears, ho bade it farewell! In 1774 this precious boulder, as if seized with 
the spirit of that bustling age, was raised from its bed to be consecrated to 
Liberty, and in the act of its elevation it split in twain! — an occurrence 
regarded by many as ominous of the separation of the colonies from England 
— and the lower part being loft in the spot where it still lies, the upper part, 
weighing several tons, was conveyed, amidst tlie heartiest rejoicings, to Liberty- 
pole aquavo, and adorned with a flag bearing the imperiBhable motto : " Lib- 
erty or Deathl " On the 4th of July, 1834, the natal day of the freedom of 
the colonics, this part of the rook wns removed to the ground in front of 
Pilgrim IJnll, and there it rests, encircled with a railing, ornamented with 
heraldic wroaths, bearing the names of the forty-one signers of the compact 
in the Maijflowei'. 

On tho day of the landing the harbour was sounded, and the land was 

[' Plymouth Rock has boon gonornlly grnntod tho honour of reooivlng the flret pennanent 
landing of Pilgrims on tho mninumd, but no rook Js inontionod in the Bo.callod MMion of 
Mourt of ivliicU ho wi’oto only tho profacoi tho rnftin. text boing tlio work oj Br^fora tind 
Wln.slow, In tlio lattor part of laafc coiitiirv a coiitrovorsy was sUrtod by S. H* Gay, ^ wiio 
dcclUTod tbut tlic lo-iidliig must bavo boon at tUo pteseat Durbury or Kingston, not at tlie proS' 
tint Plymouth. 11, M, I )oxtor •<’ ho wo vor, brought strong ovidenco from cbaiuiol-soundings to 
Hupporb tho trnduion, Logond credHs John Altlon and Mttty CWlton with h6ing the drat 
foot on Iho r(mk, but according to K. U. Doxtor thoy could not havo landed on Decomher 11 tn, 
The very date of tlio Inndlng has been tho Bubjoot of iniabnlco. In calculating the Wow Style 
for purposQH of fixing n day of colobratlon Bocomhor dSnd was taken In b tend of Po^mbor Slsti 
mul Jn flplto of oKorta to correct tho datOi tho IJ^ud has faetonod on popular uengo.J 
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explored; and the place inviting settlement, the adventurers returned with 
ticlings of tiieir success; the Mayfioioer weighed anchor to proceed to the 
spot; and eve another Sabbath dawned she was safely mooi-ecl in the desired 
haven. Monday and Tuesday were spent in exploring tours; and on Wed- 
nesday, December 20tb, the settlement at Plymouth was commenced — twenty 
persons remaining nsliore for the night. On the following Saturday the first 
timber was felled; on Monday their storehouse was commenced; on Thurs- 
day preparations were made for the erection of a fort, and allotinonts of land 
were made to the [nineteen] families; and on the following Sunday religious 
worsliip was performed for the first time in their storehouse, 

For a month the colonists were busily employed. Tlio houses were 
arranged hi two rows, on Leyden street, each man building his own. The 
whole of this first winter was a period of unprecedented hardship and suffer- 
ing. Mild as was the weather, it was far more severe than that ()f the land of 
their birth; and the disenses contracted on shipboard, aggravated liy colds 
cauglvt in their wanderings in ([uest of a home, caused a great and diatvossing 
mortality to prevail. In December, six died; iu January, ciglit; in Folnuary, 
seventeen; and in March, thirteen — a total of forty-four died in fourmonthH, 
of whom twenty-one were signers of the compact, It is remarkable tluib the 
leaders of the colony were spared. The first burial place was on Oohi's Hill; 
and ns an affecting proof of the miserable condition of the suflerove, it is sakl 
by Baylies ■* that, knowing they were surrounded by warlike savages, and fear- 
ing tlieir losses might Lx? cliscovercrl, and advantage be taken of their we)iknos.s 
and helplessness to attack and exterininato them, the sad mounds formed 
by rude coffins hidden beneath the earth were carefully leveled and sowed 
with grain.? 

IIJ3LATIOK8 WITH TUB INDIANS: CAI>TaIN MIUBS STANniSII 

On John Smith’s map the liarbour whore the Pilgrims had come to anchor 
was designated by the English name of Plymouth, and was indicated on it 
as a fit place for settlement. In compliment, it is said, to tho kind treatment 
received at the English city of Plymouth, tho name of Now Plymouth wan 
retained. The scttlem themselves are often designated as the Plymouth 
pilgrims.?/ 

The Indians, remembering tho kidnapping exploits of Hunt ami otli(!i’.s, 
were hostile. More than half the colonists, including John Carver, their 
governor, died before spring. Those who retained their strength worn hardly 
sufficient to minister to the urgent wants of the sick and dying. In this 
employment no one distinguished himself more than Carver, the governor. 
He was a man of fortune, who had spent all in tho service of tho colony, ami 
readily sacrificed his lit'o in discharging the humblest offices of kindmws to 
the sick. Ho was succeeded by William Bradfoixl, who was ro-olccletl for 
many successive years, notwithstanding his retnonstmneo that " if tlii.s oflico 
w'ere an honour, it should be shared by his fellow citizens and if it were a 
burden, the weight of it should not always be imposed on hiin." 

Previous to the arrival of the Pilgrims in New England, a avvecinng pesti- 
lence had, as we have seen, carried off whole tribes of natives, in the regie n 
wlvcre they had now settled. The traces of former habitation were apparent; 
but no Indians were found residing in their iminecliate vicinity, I'lio spring, 
which restored health to the colonists, brought them also an agreeable mir- 
prise, in the visit of some Indians whose disposition was frioiuUy. The visit 
of Samoset, whose previous intercourse with the English fisliornioii ciiabloil 
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him Lo salute them with “Welporae, welcome, Eiielishmenl ” was followed 
l)y that 01 Mussasoit) the principal sachem of the countTV, with whom the 
celebrated treaty was concluded, which was inviolably observed, for more 
than lifly years, and contributed, during that period, more than any other 
circumstance, to secure New England from the horrors of Indian warfare.^ 
In the fall of 162X the first harvest of the colonists was gathered. The 
“corn” yielded well, and the “barley” was “indifferently good." but the 
“ pfiad ” wero a failure, owing to drought and late sowing. Satisfied, however, 
with the abundance of their fruits, four huntsmen were sent for fowl; and 
at their return, “after a special manner” the Pilgrims rejoiced together, 
fcaatiug King Muvssasoit and ninety men for three days, and partaking of 
veuiaou, wild turkeys, water fowl, and other delicacies for which New England 
wavS then famous. Thus the time-honoured festival of Thanksgiving was 
iustituU'-d— -a festival which, originally confined in its observance to the sons 
of the Pilgrims and the state of Massachusetts, has now become almost a 
national festival.^ 


T'bc treaty with Massasoit was one of the most important events in the 
histiny of Now England. Another efficient means of preserving the colony 
from Indian hostility was found in the courage, ability, and military expen- 
oneo of (laptmn Miles ytanclish. He was the hero of New England, says 
i lootin' Helknap,t(» as Captain Smith had been of Virginia. Though small in 
Htaturo, ho had an active genius, a sanguine temper, and a strong eonstitu> 
tion, lie had early embraced the profession of arms; and the Netherlands 
being, in hi.s youth, the theatre of war, he had entered into the service of 
(■iueim i'llizabelh, in aiil of the Butch, and, after the truce, settled with the 
English i'Dfiigeo.s at Ix)ydon. Ho came over with the Pilgi'ims, and on their 
arrival at (!iij)e Cod, ho was appointed commander of the first party of sixteen 
moil, u'ho wont ashore on discovery; and when they began their settlement 
at Idyinoulh, he was unanimously chosen captain, or chief military com- 
maiuler. In several interviews with_ the natives, he was the first to meet 
thaiu, and wius generally accompanied by a very small number of men, 
selcclod l)y himself. 

After the treaty was made with Mns.snsoit, one of his petty sachems, Cor- 
bitaii L, became discoiiloiilcd. and was preparing to join with IbeNarragansetts 
ag(iin.st tliG lCngli.sU. Staiuiish, witli fourteen men and a guide, went to 
Corhilaiit’s rasklenco and surrounded his house; but, not finding him at 
bmiie, ho iiiformod Iho Indians of his intention of destroying liim, if he should 
n()rsi.st in liLs rebellion. Tliis decisive proceeding struck terror into the tur- 
Imlont cliioftain, wlio promptly submitted to Mossasoit, and entreated his 
mediation with the English. The example was not lost upon the neighbour- 
ing Hiichom.s, eight of whom camo forward in September, 1621, to subscribe 
an instrument of submission to the English government. When the town of 
Plymouth wn.s enclosed and fortified, the defence of it was committed to the 
eaptnin, who organised the military foi’ce, made the appointments of sub- 
ordinato ollicors, and took efficient measures against sudden surprise by the 

natives, . , , , j , 

The Narrangansottswerothoonoraies of Massasoit s people. Indeed, Cap- 
tain ymith,/ in his liislory, says it was to secure a powerful ally gainst this 
trilio that the groat chieftain made hia treaty with the English.^ Their chief, 
Cauouicus, flout a bundle of arrows tied up with a rattlesnake’s skin to the 
governor, in token of hostility; but when Bradford filled the rattlesnakes 
akin with powder and shot, and sent it back in defiance, the sachem was 
iutimklated, and gladly consented to a treaty. The Indians were afraid to 
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receive tiie significant token of the governor, or to let it remain in their houses; 
and it was finally sent back to Plymouth. 

A rival settlement was attempted in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Plymouth colony. Thomas Weston, London merclmnt, originally concerned 
in the adventure to Plymouth, having obtained a separate patent for a tract 
of land on Massachusetts Bay, sent two ships, with fifty or sixty men, to set- 
tle a plantation. Many of the adventurers being sick on their arrival, became 
dependent on the hospitality of the Plymouth people, with whom they 
remained through the summer of 1622. They afterwards established them' 
selves at Wessagusset, or Weymouth; but tlioir affairs never ]n;ospered, 
Their treatment of the Indians was such as to provoke their hostility; and 
a plot was laid for the extirpation of all the English settlers. Tins conspir- 
.acy extended to many tribes, and came to the knowledge of Mussnsoit, who 
revealed it to Edward Winslow and John Hampden, when they were paying 
him a friendly visit, and relieving him from a dangerous illness. The great 
sachem advised them to kill the leading conspirators, as tho only means of 
safety (1623). 

The governor, on learning the impending danger, instantly committed the 
affair to Standish; directing him to take with him ns many men as lie chose, 
and if he sliould be satisfied of the existence of the plot, to fall upon tho 
conspirators. Standish took but eight men for tlie expedition, and arriving 
at Weymouth, learned from the people enough of the insolent behaviour and 
threats of the Indians to satisfy him of their hostile intentions. Indcixl, those 
who came to the place insulted and defied liiin. His only difficulty now Wius 
to bring a sufficient number of the Indians together to commence the attack. 
At length, when Wittuwuinet and Pecksuot, two of tho boldest and moat 
1 ) 0 werful chiefs, were together in tho same room, with a youtli of oightcon, 
the brother of Wittuwumet, and another Indian, "putting many tricks on 
the weaker sort of men,” the captain having about as many of his own party 
with him, according to Winslow "gave the word, and the door being shut 
fast he began himself with Pecksuot, and snatching the knife from his nock, 
after much struggling, killed him therewith; the rest killed Wiltuwumel aiul 
the other man; tho youth they took and hanged.' It is incredible Ivow many 
wounds these men received before they died; not making any fearful noise, 
but catching at their weapons and striving to tho hvst. Houoinoc (f^timd- 
ish’s Indian gviide and interpreter) stood by as a spectator, observing how 
our men demeaned themselves in tho action; which being endoil, ho, smiling, 
broke forth and said: 'Yesterday Pecksuot bragged of his own strength and 
stature, and told you that though you were n great captain yet you were 
but a little man; but to-day I see you are liig enough to lay him on tlm 
ground .' " 

By Standish’s order, several other Indians were subsequently killed; but 
the women were sent awmy uninjured. This exploit of Standish so lorrifiotl 
the other Indians who had conspired with the Massachusotta, or MiiHsachu'- 
sencks, as Winslow calls them, '' that they forsook their houso.s, running to 
and fro like men distracted; living in swamps, and other desert ]jlaoo.H, and so 
brought diseases upon themselves, whereof many died, as Cnnncuin saclioiii 
of Manomet, Aspiuet of Naaset, and laoiigh of Matachiest.” The plantation 
of Weston was broken up and tho settlem dispersed, witliin ono year alter it 

[‘ These Woody procoodlngs oxcltod botoo misfilvliiBS in tho Jnlad of John llohlOBOJi, who, 
thoupju ptill in HolUad, oictondod a pRator’t^ ovwsiglit to tho colony, whlchhoiiitnndml prownUy 
to loin, Oh, hotv happy a thing it woitld havo hoon," }io ivrolo in a letter to tho colojUntH, 
** that you had conrorted jaomo hoforo you Idllod 
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begun. Some of the people returned to England, and others remained in the 
country. Weston did not come to America himself till after the dispersion 
of his people, some of whom he found among the eastern fishermen; and from 
them he first heard of the ruin of his enterprise. In a storm he was cast 
away on the coast south of the Piscataqua, and robbed by the Indians of all 
which he had saved from the wreck. By the charity of the inhabitants of 
Piscataqua, he was enabled to reach Plymouth, where he obtained some 
pecuniary aid, and " he never repaid the debt but with enmity and reproach.”* 
The situation of the colonists in the spring of 1623 was peculiarly distress- 
ing. By the scantiness of their crops and the prodigality of their neighbours, 
tlieir granaries were exhausted and they 
were reduced to^ want. The narrative of 
their sufferings is affecting and thrilling. 

" By the time their corn was planted, their 
victuals were spent, and they knew not at 
night where to have a bit in the morning, 
nor had they corn or bread for three or 

four months together.” Elder Brewster Jam mM I mJ V 

lived upon shell-lisli. With only oysters 

and clams at his meals, he gave thanks that JHmH J 

he could "sock of the abundance of the . ^i^j] 

seas, and of treasures hid in the sand.” 

Tradition allirms that at one time there 
was but a pint of coim left in the settle- 
meat, wliich, being divided, gave to each 


)orson a proportion of five kernels. In al- 
usion to this incident, at the bi-centennial 




lusion to this incident, at the bi-centennial 

celebration, m 1820, when much of the 

beauty, fashion, wealth, and talent of Mas- i; 

sachusetts had congregated at Plymouth, 

anti orators liad spoken, and poets sang 

the praises of the Pilgrims; amidst the EDWAnn wrustow 

i'iche.st viands, which hod been prepared to deos-iosis) 

gratify the most fastidious epicure to 

satiety, five Iconiola of parched corn were placed beside each plate^ "a simple 
but Interesting and affecting memorial,” says Baylies,® “of the distresses of 
those heroic and pious men who won this fair land of plenty, and freedom, and 
happiness, and yet, at times, were literally in want of a morsel of bread. ”«? 

Another rival colony was attempted in tho neighbourhood of the Ply- 
mouth settlers, by John Pierce, in whose name their patent had been 
taken out. Ho procured another patent of larger extent, intending to keep 
it for his own benefit; but his treachery met its punishment. Having embarked 
witli a company of one hundred and nine persons, his vessel was dismasted 
and driven back to Portsmouth. His property was purchased by the Ply- 
mouth settlers, and the pnssengera and goods being embarked in another ves- 
sel, arrived safely at Plymouth, in J uly, 1623. The connection of the Pilgrims 
with the trading company in London, who were their partners in the scheme 
of colonisation, was attended with many inconveniences. To meet their 
engagements the colonists were obliged to submit to tho payment of exces- 
sive usury, and to trade at a serious disadvantage. One of their number, 
Isaac Allerton, was sent to London in 1626. He returned in the spring of 
1627, having obtained a loan of two hundred pounds at thirty percent, inter- 
est, and laid it out in goods suitable for tho supply of the colony,* 
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At the end of the seven years originally limited in the agreoment between 
the Plymouth colonists and the London adventurers, the London partners 
agreed to sell out their interest for £1,800, or about $9,000, to be paid in nine 
annual instalments. Eight of the principal colonists, in consideration of a 
six years’ monopoly of the Indian trnfiic, gave their private bonds for the 
amount, The joint-stock principle was now abandoned; a division was 
made of the movable property; and twenty acres of land, nearest llic town, 
were assigned in fee to each colonist. 

Tlie .soil of New Plymouth was very poor; some not very successful 
attempts w'ere made at the cultivation of tobacco; bub the chief reliance to 
pay for cloths and other goods from England was tho peltry collected by 
trade with the Indians. To save the voyage round Capo Cod, and to facili- 
tate the traffic with the Indians on Narragansett Bay and Long Island Sound, 
a trading house was built at the head of Buazard’s Bay. A grant was also 
obtained from the council for New England of a large tract nt tho mouth of 
the Ivenneboc, where a post was established, and a lucrative irallic opened 
with the eastern Indians. A friendly inessago brought by Secretary Do 
Ilazier [or Be llasicrcs] had been received in (October, 1627, from tho Dutch 
at the mouth of the Pludson. From these Dutchmen the use of wampum 
was loarnecl, soon found very serviceable in the trade with the eastern Indians. 
There was not yet capital enough to engage in the cod lishery, but a step was 
made toward it in the establishment of a salt work. 

Straggling settlers, with or without grants from the council for New I'lng- 
land, wevo now fast planting themselves along the coast. Kjrst of lire Pisca- 
tafiua, obscure hamlets of fishermen were established in 1625 at Agamonticus, 
now York, and at the mouth of the Saco. A party of some thirty persons, 
under a Captain Wollaston, had sot up a plantation in Massachusotls Bay, 
not far from Wissagusset, at a place which they called Mount Wollaston, now 
Quincy. This plantation presently fell under the control of one Morton, " a 
{lettifogger of Furnival’s Inn,” or, as he describes himself, " of Clill'ord’rt Inn, 
gentleman.” He changed the name to Merry Mount; sold powder and shot 
to the Indians; gave refuge to runaway servants; and sot up a May-polo, 
upon which occasion he broached a cask of wine and a hogshead of alo, anil 
held a high revel and carousal. The people of Plymouth were reiiuestcd by 
the other settlers to interfere; and Morton was seized by tho rciloubtalile 
Stiindish, and sent prisoner to England in 1628. Eight plantations, froin 
Piscataqua to Plymouth, some of them only single families, contributed to 
the expense. 

Though their number did not yot amount to threo hundred, tho Plymouth 
colonists considered themselves now firmly established. " It was not with 
them as with other men, whom small things could discourage, or small dis- 
Goutents cause to wish themselves at home again”; so they stated iu tlmir 
application to the oouuoil for New England for a new patent. They presi'utly 
obtained it (June 13th, 1630), with an oasigiunent as ooundaries, on the land 
side, of two hues, the one drawn northerly from the mouth of tho Narmgiinselt 
river, the other westerly from Cohaaset rivulet, to meet "at Urn uttormost 
limits of a country or place called Pocanoket.” The tract on tlio Konnohoc 
was also included in this grant. 

This patent gave a title to the soil; but prorogativCvS of goveriumuri, 
according to the ideas of the English lawyers, could only bo oxoriilsed under 
a charier from tho crown. A conaidemblo sum avus spent in tho endeavour 
to obtain .such a charter, but vvitliout success. Relying, liowovov, upon their 
original compact, the colonists gradually assumed all tho prerogatives of 
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goveriunent — even the power, after some hesitation, of capital punishment, 
c than eight capital offences arc enumerated in the first Plymouth code 
ot lt)36, mcludmg treason or rebellion against the colony, and “ solemn 
coinpaotioii or conversing with the devil,” Trial by jury was early intro- 
duced, but the nunisliinents to be indicted on minor offences remained for 
the most part discretionary, 

For eighteen years all laws were enacted in a general assembly of all the 
colonists. The governor, chosen annually, was but president of a council, 
111 which ho had a double vote. It consisted first of one, then of five, and 
finally ot seven counsollors, called assistants. So little were political honours 
coveted at Now Plymouth, that it became necessary to inflict a fine upon 
such ns, being chosen, declined to serve as governor or assistant. None, 
howovor, wore to bo obliged to serve for two years in succession. 

The constitution of the church was equally democratic. For the first 
eight years there was no pastor, unless Robinson, still in Holland, where he 
(lied March 1st, 1(325, might be considered in that light. Lyford, sent out by 
tlie Tjfmdon partners, was refused and expelled in 1624. Brewster, the ruling 
elder, luid such private membei-s as had the gift of prophecy officiated as 
e.'diortoi'S. On fehinday aflornoons a (]U 03 tion was propounded, to which all 
s[)oko wlio had anything to say. Even after they adopted the plan of a 
jiaator, no minister, it was observed, stayed long at New Plynioutli.y 

COLONISATION OP MAINE ANP NEW HAMFSIIIRB 

Tluire iH eoiwiderahlo obscurity in the early history of the extensive terri- 
tory now eonstituting the .stales of Maine and New Hampshire, arising from 
I, lie nuiiieroiis and obnllictiiig grants made by the council of Plymouth for 
New hlnglmul. The extensive powers conferred upon this comirany by the 
crown w('i'e a source of discontent in the mother country, and of litigation in 
tlio <!oloijic.H. Tiu'ir claim to the exclusive enjoyment of tlm fisheries \yas 
op|) 0 .‘((ul in the house of commons; and their attempt to establish this claim, 
by (icspatcliiug Francis West, with a commksloii as admiral of New England, 
to protect their monopoly by the pivscnco of a naval force was entirely nuga- 
tory; nor was tho grant of a iratont for a tract extondmg ten miles on Massa- 
c.luwetls Bay, which they made to Robert Gorges, with power "to restrain 
interloi)('i',s,’^ attended with any better success. These failures discouraged 
tlie council ; and their .sub-scnuenl oporatioiia were chiefly confined to tho grant- 
ing of [mlenls for tmcLs of laud in Now England of various extent, without 
luuc.h vi'gnvd to the inevitably conflietine minis of the patentees. Under 
Home of (Ik'ho pateiils the Hottlomeuts on the coast of Maine and New Hamp- 
Hhiro w('n' eoinmcncod. 

Among the earlu'st sotUomenla in Now England were those on the coasts 
of Muiiio, Its shores, as wo Imvc seen, were visited by Martin Pring in 1603 
and KiOf), and tho knowledge which ho obtained of the interior of the country 
wn.H comiminioalod to tho patrons of American colonisation. This led tluj 
Plymouth Company to attempt the unfortunate settlement under Popham, 

1 ' Thorn wnn (ot many ycnti ft hot tllapiUe ovor tho oarty htetory of tlw Mivtno planifttlona 
ami itm Miilno IIlBtorleal Hoeloty onaoRod Dr. Uonurd Woods mid lotor Dr, John G. Kohl « In 
vfiscuroluiN tvlilcli iibout a tioal oi conbrovorfly, By Bomo, notably John A. roori it 

ivan olaliuoil that tlio imfortuiiato Popham colony at Sahlno In 1007 dcaorvod tUo honour of aav- 
In/f Now Kiifflftnd for EoRlftnd, Tho advorairloa of tliia theory prolostod that the I opham 
(lolimy UftvluK lioou ft futility omild not Rtoal thoglory of tho ijownmiontoBtfiblishmont nt Plymouth 
in I aSO. In Hpllo of a lone wnrfftro tJio older necounts aro now ro-Bstobl shod, and in tho words 
of Wlnaor '« " A loivotloii tUftl (it oiw tl(no clftimod tfio necessity of rowrlting history hns In the 
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at the mouth of the Kennebec, in 1607, whose failure followed so speedily 
after its commencement. One of the most zealous suppovtoi's of this enter- 
prise was Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who vainly urged his associates to repeat 
the experiment. 

Gorges continued his private course of discovery for several years; and 
in 1622, uniting his fortune with that of the wealthy John Mason, they obtained 
conjointly from the Plymouth Company — of which they wore both mombors 
— a grant of the territory called Laconia, lying between the Mcrrimac and 
Kennebec rivers. A number of colonists wore sent over tho next year, and 
these commenced settlements near the moutli of fclio Piscafcnqua, in 1G23, 
Here a part of them erected the first house, calling it Mason hall • the remainder 
proceeding farther up tho river, settled at Cociicco, afterwards called Dovc'r. 
Fisliing and trade were the chief objects of these emigrants; and consequently, 
their settlement inci'easccl slowly. Portsmouth had no more than sixty fami- 
lies in thirty years after its settlement. The council issued several paLoiUs 
of inferior extent a few years after, and some of these were comprised within 
the limits of Mason and Gorges’ grant. Two of these were situated at tho 
mouth of the Kennebec, where a permanent colony wivs planted in 1630, under 
the direction of Richard Vines, a fonner agent of Gorges. The year following 
a tract, eomprehending the pcuinaula on which Portland is built, was convoyed 
by the council to two merchants, who erected a trading-houRO on an island 
near Portland harbour, and thus proinotod tho sottloinnnt of tho neighbouring 
coasts. Tho colonists were principally from the soulIiwe.st of Jt’n^lanil; find 
being accompanied by clergymen of the establishment, they found little favour 
with the Massachusetts plantei’S. 

Tho Peinaquicl territory, lying without the limits of Gorges' ])atcnt, and to 
tlie eastward, extended about thirty miles from tlic Kennebec. This true t hat 1 
been the subject of an Indian ti’caty in 1625, at which tinio tho sottlcmcnt was 
comraeuced there. Pemaquid must therefore be regarded as tho linst p(ir- 
niancnt sebtlcinent in Maine. In 1635, Gorges obtained from the coiuicil a 
separate title to that portion of their fonner grant which lies east of the PiHc.v 
taqua, while Mason was confirmed in the poasoasion of the westi'rn pari. 
Gorges conferred on the tract thus acquired the name of New Somerseiahirc, 
in compliment to his native county in England, 

In like manner Mason gave to his portion the name of New llampHliire. 
He sent agents to dispose of his lands, and take care of his inlcrcslR; but ho 
soon after died, leaving his affairs in so disordered a state that his family 
derived little benefit from his proprietorship, and tho colonists wore hsft tt) 
take care of themselves. Goi'gcs took imnicdinto inenHurcs for organising a 
government, and to this end, sent over Captain William Gorges to liis colony, 
with coinmLssions to several gentlemen resident in tlic province. iSovcii of 
tliese commissioners assembled at Saco, March 25th, 163(5, rcceiviid from (lie 
inhabitants an adcnowlcdgmcnt of tlio jurisdiction of the proprietary, and 
attended some days, hearing cases in dispute and exercising a cogiiisanco of 
criminal offences. 

There appears not to have been entire satisfaction on the part of the colon- 
ists, with tins early administration; for’ in 1037 Gorges gave autliority to 
Governor Winthrop and others of Massachusetts, to govern tho province anti 
oversee his servants and private affairs. But this order was entirely (lihve- 
garded by those to whom ifc was addressed; and, not long after, the proprie- 

oiid ongoged few mlvocfitoa, and Is now nlraosl lost Right of.” Tills Is only ono ninong ninny 
of tn« iufitnnccB wUoio doatniotlvo InBloiwnl cvHlclatn nttor ronlignlug tbo old nnUiorillos hsH 
been forced to accept thorn as our only sources of information,] 
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tary obtained a royal charter, confirming the grant of the council, and creating 
him lord palatine, with powers similar to those exercised by the bishop of 
D urham. Gorges thereupon appointed a new board of councillors for the goy- 
erninent of his province, the name of which was now changed to Maine. The 
firat general court under this charter assembled at Saco, June 25th, 1640, at 
wliich the Inhabitants of the sovera.1 plantations renewed their oaths of alle- 
giance to the proprietary. Thomas Gorges arrived with the commission of gov- 
ernor the same year, and presided at the second session of the court, held in 
September. He resided at tho city of Gorgeana — now the town of York — 
of which he was created mayor. 

Previous to the date of Mason’s patent for New Hampshire, the reverend 
John Wdieelwriglit, nn emigrant from Massachusetts, for causes which w'e shall 
horcaflcr notice, had purchased lands of the Indians, and laid the foundation of 
Exeter;^ but it was not till 1639, that the inhabitants combined and estab- 
lished civil government; an example which was followed a year or two after- 
wards by Dover and Portsmouth, In 1641, New Hampshire was brought 
under the jiiriscUction of Massachusetts, and permitted to send two representa- 
tives to tho general court at Boston; thus ceasing to be a separate province in 
six years from tho time of its first settlement. 

At tho suggestion of Sir Fordinando Gorges, his friend Sir William Alex- 
ander had obtained in 1621, a patent for the territory east of the river St. 
Croix, and south of the St. Lawrence, under tho name of Nova Scotia. This 
was followed in 1628, by the capture of Port Royal by the Englishj and in 
1G29, Quebec itself surrendered to a naval force commanded by Sir David 
Kirkc. All New France was thus conquered by the English, one hundred and 
thirty years before its final subjugation by the army of General Wolfe; but 
it was immediately afterwards roslorecl by treaty^ the British government 
apparently not being aware of tho value of tho acquisition. 

Sir Fordinando Gorges, in common with other royalists, was unable to 
breast tho storm of civil war which was become ruinous to all adherents to the 
crown. Ho was taken prisoner on the surrender of Bristol to the parliamentary 
forces, in 1645, and soon died, leaving his estate to his son Jolm Gorges. On 
tlio return of tlic governor to England, in 1643, he was succeeded iuTiis office 
by Richard Vinc,s. During his brief administration, Colonel Alexander Rigby 
revived a title to a large portion of tho province, which had been grantea by 
the council of Plymouth in 1630, imdor the name of the “Plough Patent" 
[from tlie name of tho ship Plough in which the patentees came over]._ This 
jiatont claiincil jurisdiction of the towns, os well as possession of the soil, of a 
Iraot forty miles square, located in tho most populous part of the province. 
Mr. George Cleaves, who had long resided in the province, was sent over by 
Rigby as his agent and deputy governor. Cleaves summoned a court at 
Casco, in 1644, in the name of the “lord proprietor and president of the 
province of Lygonia,” as the new proprietor denominated his patent; and 
tlioiigli tho inhabitants seem goucrally to have opposed the pretensions of 
Rigby, yet as Vines received no directions from Gorges as to his mode of pro- 
ceeding, lie yielded to the storm, resigned his commission, and removed with 
his family to the island of Barbodocs. IVo yeara after, the commissioners 
for foreign plantations in England recognised the claims of Rigby, and the 
government of Lygonia became regularfy established. 

But few towns and platiiatLons were loft to the jurisdiction of the former 
proprietary of Maine. Tlicse elected Edward Godfrey of Gorgeana their gov- 
ernor; and fearing they should fall into the hands of the pm-itan colonies, they 
petitioned parliament in 1650 to constitute them a dislmot jurisdiction. 
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Their application Tvaa nnsnccessful, and their apprehensions wore soon voal- 
ised. The Massachusetts Bay Company laid claim to the greater part of 
Mairro in 1652^ under pretence that it was embraced within the limits of thoir 
patent. They accordingly proceeded to exercise jurisdiction over the towns, 
notwithstanding the manly protests and well-founded claims of Governor 
Godfrey; and Lygonia being soon after left in a defenceless state, by tho death 
of Rigby, it also wivs brought within the Massachusetts charter, though .some 
of its towns did not submit until 1C58. 

The royal commissioners sent out soon after tho restoration to in.spcot 
affairs in New England, visited Maine in tho summer of 106/5, and doclnred tho 
province to be under the protection and government of tho king. They also 
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designated several gentlemen to administer affairs until tho rojml nloasure 
should bo known: but the oommis-sionors had scarcely loft New lijughuul. 
when the authorities of Mas-sachusetla, aided by ii uiililary forc(!, ivsuhkmI 
tlieir sway, and reduced the pi'ovinco to a reluctant submi-ssinn. Tlie legal 
proprietor, F. Gorges, grandson to the original palcnlco, succeeded in obtain' 
ing n I'O.stitulion of his title in 1677. This was offocLod liy a formal iidjudicii' 
tion at Whitehall, where the agents of the Massachusetts Bay Company aj>' 
peared in compliance with a roynl order. But the colony was unwilling to 
renounce her hold on the province, and in conformity irith her instructions, 
her agents purchased the title from Gorgew for the sum of injSflO, Aftci* this 
transaction, the governor and council of Mn.'isachu.setts Bay took po.ss(',H. 4 ion, 
under colour of a right derived from their former patent, and iloclaring tlioin- 
selvcs the lawful assigns of Ferdinando Gorges, tlicy [irocfiodcd to ()rgani.so a 
provincial jurisdiction accordingly. 

The govermnent estahlishocl at this time, con.si.sted of a president, depul, y, 
and assistant, eight justices, and an elective general court. This foi’in of 
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government was retained until 1692, when by a new charter granted to Massa- 
chusetts, Maine was constituted a county, with the name of Yorlshire. This 
arrangement continued unehanged till 1760, when Cumberland and Lincoln 
counties were incorporated, and York reduced to nearly its present limits. 
After the revolution, Maine was styled a district, although its connection with 
Massachusetts remained the same until 1820, when it was erected into a 
separate and independent state. About one-third of the present territory of 
Maine was included in the patent of Gorges. The other portions fell to Massa- 
chusetts in virtue of the charter of 1692. 

Prior to that date, the ancient settlement of Pemaquid — now Bristol — 
was the only important post east of the Kennebec. The French province of 
Acadia, originally so indefinite in its asserted limits, was finally restricted on 
the west of the Pemaquid river. But the English resisted even this reduced 
demand of territory on the part of the French; and in 1664. Cliarles II included 
in his patent to James, duke of York, the country extending from Pemaquid 
to St, Croix river. Being thus united in its government with New York, it 
received the name of the county of Cornwall; a fortress was built at Pema- 
quid to defend the inhabitants; and at the instigation, of the governors of 
New York, a considerable number of emigrants established themselves at 
different points along the coast. The ravages of the Indians prevented the 
growth of these settlements, and finally occasioned the dispersion of the 
mliabitants for a number of years. When James was dethroned as king of 
England, his title to these lands ceased. The charter granted by William in 
1692, vested the territory in Massachusetts, as alrea<ly slated. On the reduc- 
tion of Canada and the termination of Indian hostilities, numerous settlers 
again look up these lands: and from that time to the present, notwithstanding 
tno many perplexities produced by conflicting and unsettled claims to the 
right of the soil, this portion of Maine lias steadily advanced in cultivation 
and improvement. The inexhaustible fisheries and forests of timber which 
first ilrcw soLtlcr.g to the shores of Maine and New Hampshire, covering their 
waters with fleets of small vessels, and enlivening their solitudes with the busy 
sounds of the saw-mills, have, in all periods of their history, proved great 
sources of wealth.^ 


TIIEJ COLONY OP MASSACHUSETTS BAY 

Besides the settlements mentioned as made or attempted on the coast of 
New iCngiand, there had been another, of no great consequence in itself, but 
interesting as the cmbryo_ of the colony of Massachusetts Bay. White, a 
clergyman of Dorchester, in the west of England, a Puritan, thovigh not a 
separatist, had in 1624 persuaded several merchants of that city to attempt a 
settlement in New England in conjunction with the fishing business. The 
rocky promontory of Capo Ann, which forms the north shore of Massachusetts 
Bay, w'as fixed vipon for this purpose: and Lyford and Conant, the same who 
had been expelled from Now Plymouth by the zeal of the stricter separatists of 
that colony, were taken into employ, the first as preacher or chaplain, the 
otlicr ns general manager. This undertaking, like other similar enterprises, 
in'oved more expensive and less profitable than had been expected. It was 
abandoned in 1626; Lyford removed to Virginia; but Conant, relying upon 
tho further co-operation of White, betook himself, with three companions, 
and a flock of cattle sent out by his employers, to Naurakeag, a fitter place, in 
his judgment, for a settlement. . , , 

while exerted himself to find new adventurers, and not without success. 
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The English Puritans, for years past, had l^een growing more and more uneasy. 
Many clergymen of that cast had been silenced or deprived of llieir cures for 
nonconformity, and the present fashion of colonisation in America, ns well as 
the example of the Plymouth colony, had suggested the idea of a Puritan 
refuge across the Atlantio. With tins view, John Iluinphroy, a brother-in- 
law of the carl of Lincoln, John Bndicott, and four othem, gentlemen of Dor- 
chester, obtained, at White’s instigation, from the council for Now Engliiiul, a 
grant of the coast between Laconia on the one side, and the Idymoutii patent 
on the other, including tlie whole of Mnasachusetts Bay. This grant of March 
19th, 1628, extended westward to the Pacific, coteriniimto in that direction 
witl) tho Now England patent itself; north and south it was bouiuhjd l)y two 
parallel lines, the one three miles north of "any and every part” of Llio M(!rri- 
mac, tho othor three miles south of “any and every part'^if OlmrlOH riv(!]-, one 
of the streams flowing into the head of Massachu.setta Bay, and so luumid on 
Smith’vS map of New England. Part of this tract on tho seacouHl; Jiad been 
convoyed, in March, 1622, to Mason, under the name of Mariana, and anoUier 
smaller portion to Robert Gorges, the late Uoutonant general. Ho was dead; 
but liis brother and heir had conveyed a part of this tract to Oklluuu, the exile 
from Plymouth, who had established himself as au Indian ti'.ado.r at Niintusket. 
The rest had been transferred to Sir William Bvereton, who about tKis lima 
sent over indented servants, and began a settlement, )n’ol»al)ly at Winuissiuu'L, 
now Chelsea. Tho carl of Warwick aiipcars also to have had a claim to tljis 
territory, or a part of it; but, whatever it was he presently relim pushed it to 
the Massachusetts patentees. Those patentees, indeed, for some reason not 
very apparent, seem to have regarded all the previous grants us void against 
them. 


ENDICOrr'S AKTUVAU (1028 A.D.) 

New partners were soon found, .Tolm Winthrop, of Groton, in Sufi’ollc, 
educated a lawyer, a genUeman of hniul.'inmc Iniuhjd in'fjjjerty, dir llifdianl 
Snlfcoristnll, and other wealthy Puritaiis in London and lh(» vieinily, Ixicuinn 
intiu’e.sted in tlie cntcrpiiso; and, to prepare tho waj^ for a largcir inigmlion, 
John Endicofct whom Edward Johnson// calls, “jiniin.slniin(!nL to begin lliis 
wilderness work,” indefatigable, undaiiidod, aiwlere, yel of a '‘scHiiabh) and 
cheerful .spirit,” was despatched at once, with sixty or sewinty p('()j)l(!, lo 
make the cominoncomonL of a sotllement, Welconuid at Naumkeng )>y 
Conant, September 14fch, 1628, in coufornilly with his in.slnu! lions, he seen 
despatched a small parly by land, to explore tho head of MitasaeluiseUs Bay, 
where it had been resolved to plant the principal ctflony. The pojiiiiHiiia 
between Charles and Mystic rivers, already known ns GharloLoii or ( Ilinvlestown, 
was found in possoasion of ono Walford, a sinith. Tho opixisilo pcuinHula of 
Bhawmut was occupied by another lonely settler, ono Blacksloiu!, an ne(i(Miti'ie 
non-conforming clergyman. The tslnncl, now J'kst Bo-stoii, was inlia!iil('(| 
by Samuel Maverick, an Indian trader, who hail a littki fort tlii'n?, with tusi 
small cannon. On Thompson’s Maud, more to the south, dwelt David 
Thom[).son, already mentioned as ono of the original settlors on the risinitaipia. 
Oldham still had an establishment at NanUisket, though at this moment lie 
was in England, negotiating with the Mrtsg.achu.solls (lompany. There were a 
lew settlers, it is probable, at Winnif!.simot, .servants of lireretiui; Komi', also, 
at Wifisagiissct, and a few more at Mount Wollaston. 

Eiiclieofct sent home loud complaints of those “old planters,” oapocially in. 
relation to the Indian trade, which formed their olnef basiueas. They ciuuo, 
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lu ftiot, ill clireci conflict with the new piitentees, who claimed an exclusive 
rkht of Indian traffic within the limits of their patent. The importance of 
this tinde was very much exaggerated. There dwelt on the shores of Massa- 
chusetts Bay only four or five petty sachems, each with some tliirty or forty 
warriors. Yet, at Enclicott’s suggestion, the company obtained a renewal of 
tho royal proclamation of 1622 against irregular trading with the Indians. 

New a.ssocuitoa, meanwhile, had joined the company in England, including 
several from Boston and its vicinity, in Lincolnshire; among them, Isaac 
Johnson, another brothor-in-law of the carl of Lincoln; Thomas Dudley, the 
earl’s steward; Simon Bradslroct, steward to the dowager countess of War- 
wick, and sou-iu'law of Dudley; William Coddington, a wealthy merchant of 
Boston; and Richard Bellingiiam, bred a lawyer — nil conspicuous in the 
subsequent history of Massachusetts. A very warm interest was taken in the 
enterprise the Lady Lincoln, a daughter of Lord Say, a conspicuous Puritan 
nobleman, himself active, aswc shall presently see, in American colonisations, 
fl’lic conqiany, thus rc-onforced, and .sustained by money and influential 
friend.s, ea.sily obtained a royal charter confirming their grant, and superadcl- 
ing powers of govornmont. This charter was modelled after tluvtof the late 
Virginia Company, vacated by Quo Worranto five years beforc.i/ 

» 

liANCiion' ON tub chauteu and first aBTTnnns of Massachusetts 

Tho patent for tho company of the Massachusetts Bay passed the seals, 
March Jth, 1629; a few days only before Charles I, in a public state-paper, 
avowed hi.s design of governing without a parliament. Tlie charter, which 
hours the signature of Charles I, and which was cherished for move than half a 
century as the most precious boon, established a corporation, like other eor- 
jKjrations wilhlu the realm. The associates were constituted a body poll tic by 
tho name of “The Govesrnor and Company of tho Massachusetts Bay in New 
I'luglimd.” The adininistratiou of its affairs was ontrusted to a governor, 
deputy, and oighlceu assistants, who were to be annually olocted by the stock- 
)io](l(irs, ()]• nuuiihcr.s of the corporation. 

Four times u year, or oftener if do.sircd, a general assembly of the freemen 
was to 1)0 lield; and to these assemblies, which were invested with the neces- 
sary powers of legislation, imjuost, and superintendence, the most important 
affair.s were roforrod. No provision required the assent of the king to render 
the acts of tho iio(ly valid; in bus eye it was hut a trading corporation, not a 
civil government; its doings were estccmeil ns indifferent as those of any guild 
or company in lOngland; and if iiowcns of jurisdiction in America wore con- 
ceded, It was only from tho miliirc of the busincas in which the stockholders 
were to oiignge, l'’ov tho ohartor dosigiiedly gmuted great facilities for coloni- 
sation. It omi)()Wcrod, but it did not require, the governor to administer the 
oaths of .Huprcimiey and alk'ginncc; yet the hurtor, necording to the strict 
rules of legal interpretation, was far from conceding to the patentees the privi- 
lege of funalum of worship. Nob a single lino alludes to such a purpose; nor 
can it t )0 implioil liy a reasonable eonslniction from any clause. The omission 
of an ((xprcHS giiiiranty k'ft religious liberty unprovided for and unprotected. 
The expre.ss concca.slou of power to adniinister the oath of supremacy, demon- 
alvates tliat vmivmiil roligioua toleration wem not designed; and the froomen of 
the coiporation, it .should be remomhered, wore not at that time separatists. 
Even ingginson, and Ifookov, mid Cotton wore still minislei's of the Church of 
England; nor could tho patoiitoe.s forosoo, nor the English government antici- 
l)ato, liow wide a doparlitro from English usages would grow out of the emi- 
II, w.— ‘VUL. xxir. 
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gratioii of Puritans to America. Episcopacy iiad iio motive to emigrate; it 
was Puritanism, almost alone, that emigrated ; and freedom of Puri tan womliip 
was necessarily the purpo.se and the result of the colony. If the privilege 
could not have been csUiblishod as a legal right, it followed so clearly from the. 
facts, that, in 1662, the sovereign of England, probal)ly with the as.sont and at 
the instance of Clarendon, declared, " the principle and hmndation of the 
charter of Massachusetts to be the freedom of lilxirty of conscience." 

Massashusetts was not erected into a provincoj to be governed by law.s of 
its own enactment; it was reserved for the corporation to doiiidn what degree of 
civil rights its colonists should enjoy. The charter on which the freemen of 
Massnmnsetts succeeded in erecting a system of independent reprcsentallve 
liberty, did not secure to them a single privilege of self government; but left 
them, as the Virginians had been loft, without one valuabjo franchise, at the 
mercy of a corporation W'ithiu the realm. This wms so evidcut, that Boine of 
those who had already emigrated clamoured that they wore hccomo sliivos. 
It was perhaps implied, though it was not expressly required, (hat the aCfiuvs 
of the com])any should bo ndministewod in Fmgland; yet the i)Ia(!e for linlding 
the courts was not specially appointed. What if the corporation ahouhl vote 
the emigrants to be freemen, and call a mciding beyond the Atlanl-ic? What 
if the go’yernor, deputy, assistants, and freemen, should themselves eniigrate, 
and thus break clown the distinction between the colony and the corporation? 
The history of MassaehuseUa is the counterpart to that of Virginia; the latlnr 
obtained its greatest liberty by the abrogation of the charter of il.s coiniiany; 
the former by a transfer of its charter, and a daring construction of its [loweia 
by the succe.ssor3 of the original patentcca. 

The charter had been granted in March; in April, preparations were linsten- 
ing for the omharkation of now eniigranls. The governnumt which was now 
established for Massachusetts meriUs commemoration, though it was never 
duly organised. It was to con,si.st of a governor ami counsellor, of whom 
eight out of the thirteen were appointed liy Uie eoi'iioration in Itnghmd; three 
were to bo named by these eight; and, as it was .said, to remove all groiiiulH of 
disDonlcnt, the choice of the remaining two counsellors was granted to the 
colonists ns a liberal boon. The hoard, when thus coiiHlitulod, was itivested 
with all the powers of legislation, juslicn. and adniinislraiinii. Such was the 
inauspicious dawn of civil anti religious liliorty on the hay of Ma.asachu.sods. 

Benevolent instructions to Eiidieott were at the saine Lime isHued. “ If 
any of the salvages" — such v'crc tlio ordem long anti iiiiifornily followt'd iu all 
chaiigcs of govornmout, and placed on record more than half a et'iitury hefore 
William Penn [iroclahned the jirintiples of peace on the borders of the Ikda- 
warc — “iireteiid right of inheritaneo to all or any pjirt of Ihe lands graiib'd 
in our patent, wo jiray you endeavour to purelinsc tludr lyth* tha(. we may 
avoid the least scruple of intrusion.” "Particularly jmlilish, that no wrong 
or injury be offered to the natives." 

The dejiartnrc of the fleet for Anua’ica wa.s now anxiou.sly <l('.sireil. 'i'lie 
colonists were to bo cheered liy the presence of religious teachers; and tlui 
exccillcnt and truly catholic J’raneis Iliggiiison, an cininent non-iionfonning 
miiii.stcr, receiving an invitation to comluet the emigrants, esteimied it as a 
call from heaven. The jiropagation of tlio go.H{iel among the heatlu'ii wa.s 
earnestly desired; in pious sincerity they resoh'cd if [)Os,sil)l() to nsks'iii (hose 
wrecks of human nature; the colony seal was an Indian, ei'ce.t, Avitli an arrow 
in his right hand, and the mottoj " Gome over and help ns.” 'J’lie coni(iany of 
oinigranls wa.s winnowed before sailing; and .servants of ill life w'cre di.sidiarged. 
"No itilo drone may live amongst us,” was the spirit a.s widl as the law of the 
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dauuUcKa communUy, which was to turn the sterility of New England into a 
cluslor of wealthy slates. 

11 was in Ihe last clays of June, that the little band of two hundred arrived 
at Salem, where the "corruptions of the English church" were never to be 
idanted, and \yherc a new " rcforination” was to be reduced to practice, 
d’hey found neither church nor town; eight or ton pitiful hovels, one more 
stately tenement for the governor, and a few cornfields, were the only proofs 
that they had been preceded by their countrymen. The vvhole body of old 
and now planters now amounted to three hundred; of whocn one third joined 
the infant seltloment at Charleatown. 

To the great European world the few tenants of the mud hovels and log 
cii])iii.s at Salem might ai)pcar too insignificant to merit notice; to themselvea 
they worn as Iho cho.scn emissaries of God; outcasts from England, yet fav- 
oiirilos with heavou; dcslikito of security, of convenient food and shelter, and 
yol 1 dossed beyond all mankind, for they wem the depositaries of the purest 
Initli, and iho selected instruments to kiinllc in tlio wilderness the beacon of 
pure ndigion, of ivbieh the undying light should not only penetrate the wig- 
wiiuis of the hoathon, inil spread its benignant beams across the darkness of 
the wliol(5 civili.sc(l world. TJio emigrants were not so much a body politic, 
ns a eliimh in tJio wildcrnoss. An entire separation was made between state 
anti c-hiiroh July 20tli; religious womhip was established on the basis of the 
indopontloiico of each separate religious coinmunityj all officers of the church 
Avore elected by its members; and iliosc rigid Calvinists, of whose rude intoler- 
ance the world Jins been filled with calumnies, subscribed a covenant, cher- 
ishing, it is true, the scverosl virtiio.s, but ivithout one tinge of fanaticism. 
It was an act of piety, not of study; it favored virtue, not superstition; 
inquiry, and not submission. The people were enthusiasts, but not bigots. 
Tho church was self-constituted. It did not ask the o-ssent of the king, or 
reeoguisc him as its head; its officci'S wore set apart and ordained among 
themselvea; it used no liturgy; it rejected unnecessary ceremonies, and 
reduced the simplicity of Calvin to a still plainer standard. The motives 
which controlled their decisions were f5o deeply seated in the very character 
of lUeiv party, that the doctrine and discipline then established at Salem 
ron\aino(l the rule of Puritans in New England. 

Tlmve existed, oven in this little company, a few individuals to whom 
iho now system was unexpected; and in John and Samuel Browne, they 
fouml al)k> letulevs. They declared their dissent from the church of Higgin- 
son; and, at every risk of union ami tranquillity, they insisted upon the use 
of the English liturgy. But should the emigrants give up the very purpose 
for winch thoy hail crossed the Atlantic? Should not even the forests of 
MassaiiiumetUs Jro safe against the intrusion of tho hierarchy, before which they 
had fled? Finding it to bo a vain attempt to persuade the Brownes to rclin- 
(piish their ro.solulo oi)po,sition, and believing that their speeches tended to 
l)r()(luco disorder and dangerous feuds, Endicott sent them to England in the 
returning ships; and faction, deprived of its Icadcm, died away. 

Winter brought disease and tho sufferings incident to early settlements. 
Al)ovo eighty, aTmo.st half of the emigrants, died before sprhig. Higginson 
]iiiu.solf fell a victim to a hectic fever. 

a’WANSFEtt OP TIIM GIIAUTER TO MASSACHUSETTS 

On tho HUgge.slion of the generous Matthew Orudock, the governor of the 
company, it was propo.sed July 28th, 1029, that the charter should be trans- 
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fevred to those of the freemen who should themselves inhabit the colony; and 
the question imiucclialely became tho most important that could be ilcbatod. 
An agreement was at once formed at Cambridge in England, between lUen of 
fortune and education, that they would themselves embark foi’ America, if, 
before the last of September, the whole govormneut should bo legally trans- 
ferred to them and the other freemen of the company, who should inlialjit the 
plantation. The plan was sufRciont to excite in the family of vlohu Wiuthvoji, 
and ill many of the puiest men in England, the desire to emigrate. " I shall 
call that my country," said the younger AVinthvop to his father, "where I iiiuy 
most glorify God, and enjoy the presence of my doarcst friends.” .Scptf'inlxu’ 
Ist, 1G29, it was with general consent doclarocl, that the govorutnout and the 

patent should bo Iransforred be- 
yond the Atlantic, and settled 
in New England. 

This vote uus simply a deci- 
.slon of the question wiu're llie 
futvirc meotingH of (lie company 
should 1)0 liold; and yet it ef- 
fectually changed a comnuivciiil 
coi’iionition into an iiulepeiident 
provincial govenniient. The 
measure was believed to he eon- 
.sKslcnt with the priiieiph's of tln' 
charter, I’lie corporation did 
not .sell itself; the eo)'i)oration 
emigrated, 'riiey could not as- 
sign the patent j I )ut they could 
call a U'gal ineeUng at iiOialon or 
on board .ship in an Maglisli har- 
bour; and why not in the port 
of Haleiii as welhis at Lh(' Isle of 
Wight? in a cabin or under a tree 
at, Charlestown, as wt'll ua at 
John Winwikoi' tho hoil.sc of (lolfc ill Loildou? 

(icnr-ioiO) The propriety of (Jie iiieiisuie, 

in a juridical point of view, has 
been questioned. Similar patents were granted by the liOng .ParliuJiieiit 
and Charles II, to bo oxeiftiscd in llhodo IhIiukI and Comieetieut; llaltiiuore 
and Penn long rcshlcd on their domains, and the Pilgrims brought with I hem 
a patent, which, it is true, liad not pas-sed the .seals, hut wliich wuis invalid for 
a very different reason. Put, wliatever may lie thought of the legality of the 
transfer of the cliarlcr, it certainly conferred no new rranrlik's or piiwer on 
the cmigrmit.s, unless they were already meiubers of the eonipaiiy; it iidmil lcd 
no now frconicn; it gave to iVTas.sa<’lmsctts iv j)re.senl govermiieiit.; Inil. IJie 
corjwratioii, tlioiigli it was to meet in New England, reUiiiied in i(s full itileg- 
rity the elnirtcred right of admitting freemen according to its iileasnre. 'riie 
maiinor iir wliieli that i)ower was to lie exoreiaod would ooiKrol the wirly 
political character of Maasachusette. 

TUB BaiicniATioN with .toun wintuiiop (1020 a.d.) 

At tho court convened, October 20th, for the piupose of uiipoiiitiiig ofric('r,H 
who would emigrate, John Winthrop, a man approved for piety, liberellty, 
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and conduct, was chosen governor, and the whole board of assistants selected 
for America. Yet, as the hour of departure drew near, the consciousness of 
danger spread such terrors, that even the hearts of the strong began to fail 
One and another of the magistrates declined. It was ;^rincipally the calm 
decision of Wtnthrop which sustained the courage of his companions. An 
honest royalist, averse to pure democracy, yet finti in his regard for existing 
popular liberties; in England a conformist, yet loving "gospel purity” even 
to Independency; in Anxprica mildly aristocratic, advocating a government of 
" the least part,” yet dSiring that part to be “the wiser of the best”; disin- 
terested, bravo, and conscientious — his character mai-ks the transition of the 
reformation into avowed republicanism; when the sentiment of loyalty, still 
sacredly cherished, was gradually yielding to the irresistible spirit of civil free- 
dom. 

The whole number of .ship.g employed during the season was seventeen; 
nnd they carried over not far from fifteen hundred souls. About eight hun- 
dred — all of them Puritans, mclined to the party of the independents; many 
of them men of high cndoAvmcnts, largo fortune, and the best education; 
.scholars, well vemed in nil the Icavning of the times; clergymen, who ranked 
among the most eloquent and pious in the realm — embarked with Winthrop 
for tlicir asylum, bearing with them the clmrtcT, which Avns to be the basi.s of 
their liberties. Before leaving Yarmouth, they published to the world the 
grounds of their removal, and bade an affectionate farewell to the Church of 
England and to the lami of tliolr nativity. "Our hearts/’ say they, "shall be 
founlnins of tears for your everlasting welfare, when we shall be in our poor 
cottages in the wilderness.” 

The cmigranls were a body of .sincere believers, desiring purity of religion, 
and not a colony of pbilosophcrs, bent xipon universal toleration. Reverence 
for their faitli led them to a new hemisphere, whevo distance might protect 
thoiu from inquisition; to a soil of which they had purchased the exclusive 
posaesaion, with a charter of which they had acquired the entire control; for 
Llio sake of reducing to practice the doctrines of religion and tho forms of civil 
lil)orty, which they cUerishccl more than life itself. They constituted a cor- 
poration to which thoy themselves might establish, at their picture, the 
terms of admis.sion. They held in their own hands the key to their asylum, 
and raaiiilfiined Llicir right of closing its doors against the enetnics of its har- 
mony and its safety. 

In June and July, 1630, the ships Avhich bore Winthrop and his immediate 
eonipiinions, nrrivod to a scene of gloom; such of the earlier emigrants as had 
survived the previous winter, were poor and weak from siclcness; their corn 
and bread were liardly enough for a fortnight’s supply. Instead of offering a 
welcome, thoy thronged to the ncw-comcm to be led. Nearly two hundred 
servants, who liad I)ecn sent over at a great expense, received their liberty, 
free from .all engagements: their labour — such was tho excessive scarcity — 
was worth less than tho cost of their maintenance. 

'J’hc selection of places for tho new plantations became the immediate care. 
Tho bay and the adjoining rivers were examined; if Charlestown was the place, 
of tho first sojourning, it was not long before the fires of civilisation, never more 
to lie cjuGiiohed, were kindled in Boston and the adjacent villages. Boston, 
especially, had "sweet and pleasant spring-s,” “and good land, affording rich 
corn-fields and fruitful gardens,” Tlie dispersion of the company was 
osteeiued a grievance; but no time was left for long deliberation, and those 
wlio had health began to build. Yet sickness delayed the progress of the work; 
and doalh often withdrew the labourer from the fruit of his exertions. Every 
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hardship was encountered. The omipfrauts lodged at bo.sL in touts of ololh 
and in iniscralole liovcis; they behold their friends “weekly, yea, almost daily, 
drop away before their eyes”; in a country abounding in secret fountains, 
they perished for the want of good water.w 

THE oovEnNonsnir or winthkop 

The first public worship wa.s held uiidor a tree. On the SOth of July, 1030, 
a solemn fast was observed at Charlestown; and on this occasion were laid 
the foundations of the first church at this place and at Boston. John Wiu- 
throp governor, and Tliomas Dudley deputy, with eighteen assistants, and 
tire body of the freemen wlio should settle in the now province, wore to eon- 
stitute a legislative and executive Irody, in which all lire eoi'porak'! righ<« of 
the colony wore vested. The court of nssistanis held its first meeting at 
Charlestown, on the 23rd of August, and enucted that houses lie built for the 
nunistciH. and salaries raised for them at tlio corainon _ oluirgo. A st'cmid 
court ordered that no settlements should be made within th(! limit of th('ir 
patent, without the consent of the governor and hi.s assistantH; and <-hang(Ml 
the name of Triinountuin to Boston, of Metapan to DorelrcsUn', and gave to 
the town on Charles river the name of Watertown. The first geuertd eouvl of 
Massachusetts was held the saino year at Boston, wIkji'o the govr'rmn’ and most 
of his assistants had rcmoviid with llioir I'aniirH’S some time previous. Tliis 
court enacted, in Cctobor, that the freemen should in future elect ie[)vesen La- 
lives, who were to choose a governor and deputy from their owji nuiiiher, niid 
with those, possess power to inuko laws for the province and uppfmit onhicj’s to 
execute Lliem. To tins measure the people gave their assent by a general vote ; 
hut the court rescinded it onrly the next year, and onaotod that the oflkuTS 
should bo chosen by the whole body of fi’comon. 

The colony suffered much from the siwevity of the climali!, mu I oHww 
trials incident to a new settlement. Before December, two hundred of (heir 
miinbcr died, among whom was Bady Arbella Johnson, a daughter of the earl 
of Lincoln, who had left the abodes of luxury and sotmd comfort for llm 
American wilderness, there to leave a mmnorial of her virtues and misfoi'tuni'.s. 
Her husba3id, one of tlio chief patrons of Uie colon}', wciighed down hy sori’ow 
and suffering, soon followed her. But the colonists bore all with fortiliidc. 

As soon as tho severity of the wintei’ was suflicieiitly abated to adniit of 
asacmbiics being convonocl, the court imiaintled to enact laws for their internal 
regulation: and in May (1631) tliul body ordomd that in futuiv no [lensons 
.should be atimillcd freemen, or entitled to a share in tho. govcvnuw'ut, unless 
menilrera of some of the churches within the province. Many liistorians atul 
statosincu have censured this provision, and tho riglit of the gov(u‘jim(‘nt l.o 
innko, it has been much (luestioncch Yet it was perfectly consistent will) the 
.spirit of the age; and though it subsecpiently produced mucli dissen.sion, it 
coiiLi tilled in force until the di,ssohition of the govttrnmeut. 

In 1632 the chiefs of several Indian tribes visited Govovuov Winlhrop, and 
sought his alliance. Among them wore the 8aoheni,s of tlu! Mohegan.H. Nip- 
mues, NaiTagansctts, and Peqiiots. They were hospitably entisrlaiuml liy tlie 
govornov, and entered rospeetively into treaties of amity with the eoltniy. 
To Roalii'in their friendly Ktlations with the riynmutli colony, Wintliroi) mid 
Wilson paid a visit to (lovornor Bradford, lin’d parsed a .Sabbath with }iim; 
an event to which no smnll importance was attached at (.In' time. During 
the suuuncr of 1633, two hundred cmigranU arrived from England, among 
wlioin were some eminent Puritan ministers, J'lliot aud Mayliow, the fii'st 
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Protestant missionaries to the Indians; John. Cotton, man whose singular 
worth procured and long preserved to him a patriarchal repute and authority 
in the colony”; and Thomas Hooker, n man little inferior to him in wortli and 
influence. At a later period, Dr, Increase Mather arrived, whose family sup- 
plied no less than ten ministers to the colony in after times, and produced the 
celebrated author of the Ecclesiastical History of New England. 

The small-pox had prevailed in the neighbourhood of the English settle- 
monts to a considerable extent, destroying the natives and leaving their lands 
closoliite; and as several of the vacant Indian stations were well chosen, the 
colonists eagerly took possession of them. This produced a greater dispersion 
of the population than suited the condition of an infant colony, and it led to 
innovation in the goverumont, totally altering its nature and constitution. 
When a general court was to be held in 1034, instead of attending in person, 
a.s the charter prescribed, the freemen elected representatives in. their different 
districts, authorising them to ajipear in their name, with full power to delib- 
erate and decide on all points that fell under the cognisance of the general 
court. This court a,sscrted their right to a greater share in the government 
tium they had formerly possessed, and provided that the wJiole body of free- 
men should assemble but once a year for the election of magistrates, while the 
deputiovS from the several diatricts were to assemble in general court four tunes 
a year. They also jirovided against arbitrary taxation, by enacting that the 
disposing of land and raising of money should be done only by the representa- 
tives of the people. • This general court is the second instance of a house of 
representatives m America, the first being that of Virginia, convened June 
19 th, 1019, The government thus established, was retained, with but slight 
alterations, during tho continuance of the charter. We must henceforth con- 
sider the colony, not as a corporation, whose powers were defined and mode of 
procedure regulated by its charier — but as a society pos.sossed of political 
iiborly, and a constitution framed on the model of that in England,* Thus 
early did Mns.sachiisotta echo the voice of Virginia. 

Tho state was filled with the hum of village poliUcinns; “the freemen of 
every town in the bay wore busy in inqumng into their liberties and privi- 
leges.” With tho exception of the principle of universal suffrage, now so 
happily oslablLsliod, the representative democracy was as jicrfcct two centuries 
ago as it Is to-day. I'lven the magistrates, who acted as judges, held their 
oflice by the annual popular choice. "Elections cannot be safe there long,” 
pai<l the lawj^or Lcchford. 'J’he .same prediction has been made these two 
liiimli’ed yeans. I'lie public mind, ever in perpetual agitation, is still easily 
shaken, even by slight and transient impulses; but after all its vibrations, it 
follows the laws of the. moral world, and .safely recovers its balance. 

To limit the discretion of tho executive, the people next demanded a WTit- 
ten constitution; and a commission was appointed, in May, 1635, “ to frame a 
body of grounds of laws in resemblance to a magna charta,” to serve as a bill 
of rights. The ministers, as well as the general court, wore to pass judgment 
on tho work; and, with partial success. Cotton urged that God's people 
should bo governed by tho laws from God to Moses. The relative powers of 
(ho assistants and tluj deputies remained for nearly ten yenm, 1634 to 1644, 
the sulueet of discussion and contest. Both were elected by the people; the 
former by the whole colony, the latter by the .several towns. The two bodies 
iieled together in convention; but the assistants claimed and exercised the 
further right of a separate negative vote on all joint proceedings. The popu- 
lar branch resisted; yet the authority of the patricians was long maintained, 
soniotinies by wise delay, .sometimes by “a judicious sermon;” till, at last, 
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March, 1S44, a compromise divkled the court into two branches, and gave to 
each a negative on the other. 39 


BANCEOFT ON PUEITAN INSTITUTIONS AND INPIjUENCK 

It was ever the custom, ami it soon became the law, in Puritan Now Eng- 
land, that “none of the brethren shall 6111101 ’ so much barbarism in Ihcir fami- 
lies as not to teach their children and apprentices so ranch Icariiliig ns may 
enable them perfectly to read the English tongue.” “ To the end that loarniiig 
may not bo buried in the graves of our forofathei’S,” it wius ordered in all the 
Puritan colonics “that every township, after the Lord hath iii.crea>sod them to 
the number of fifty househoklcrs, shall appoint one to teach all children to 
write and read; and where any town shall increase to the mnnbor of one hun- 
dred families, they shall set up a grammar school; the masters thereof being 
able to instruct youth so far as they may lie fitted for the inuvcrsil/y." The 
press began its work in 1639. “When New England was iioor, and they were 
but few in number, there was a spirit to encourage learning.” 

PEEK SCHOOLS'. HAEYAED COLPKGH 

Six years after the arrival of WUithrop, the general court voted a .sum, 
equal to a year’s mte of the whole colony, towards the erection of a coI!cg('. 
In 1638, John Harvard, who arrived in tiio bay only to fall a vic.tiuv to iJio 
mo.st wasting disease of the climate, tlcsiring to connect himself imiievishably 
with the happinnss of liis adopted country, bcpueatlKMl to the C()ll('g(! one half 
of his estate and all his library. The infant iustiliilion Wiis a favoriU'; llun- 
nccticul, and Plymouth, and the towns in the east ofloii coiitrilniUid litllo 
offerings to promote ite success; the gift of tlio rent of a ferry, in I (id,'), was a 
proof of the cam of the state; and once, at least, every family in (saeli of (he 
colonies gave to the college at Cambridge twelve ponce, or a peede of (iorn, or il s 
value in unadulterated wampurapeag; whilo the magiatralos and wi'idlhiei’ 
men were profuse in their liberality. TIic college, in return, exculed a powc'r- 
ful influence in forming the early character of the country. In these, meiiavues, 
especially in the laws establishing common hcIiooIh, lies the secret of llu' wie- 
ceB.s and character of New England. Every chilli, as it was born into Iho 
4Vorkl, was lifted from the earth by the genius of the counlry, and, in Die 
statutes of llic land, received, ns Us birtliriglit, a [ilcdge, of llu! piililie. cine for 
its morals and its mind. 

There are some who love to oimmerato the singiilm’i tie's of (ho early I’ori- 
tans. They were oppo.sc(l to wigs; they would pri'ach ag(iin.s(, veils; they 
(Icnouncod long hair; they dialilced the cross in the Ininner, us mucli ti.s the 
people of Paris flisltkod the lilies of the Ikmrbons, luul for aualogmis iviisotw. 
They would not allow Christmiis Day to be kept sacred; lliey (^alh'xl neither 
months, nor days, nor seasons, nor churches, nor inns liy the naiiu's eomnum 
in England; they revived Scripture names at christening, s, T'ho grave 
Eomana legislated on the costume of men, ami their scimte conld (sven st,ooi) 
to intorfero with the^ trhmiphs of the sex to whieli civi<; honors are ilcniwi; 
the fathers of Now England prohibited frivolous fasliions in llieir own lin'ss; 
and their austerity, checking oxiravagance evou in woman, frowned on lier 
lioods of .silk and her scarfs of tiffany, e.xicjidod the lengtli of lier sleeve (o the 
wrist, .and limited its greatest width to half an ell. The Puri(.aiiH weie formal 
mid precise In their manners; singiihir in tlio forma of their k'gislatieu; vigul 
in the observance of tlicir principles. Every topic of the day found a plmm 
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ill their extemporaneous prayers, and infused a stirring interest into their long 
and frequent sermons. The courts of Massachusetts respected in practice the 
code of Moses; the island of Rhode Island enacted for a year or two a Jewish 
mnsqucraclc; in New Haven, the members of the constituent committee were 
called the seven pillars, hewn out for the house of wisdom, But these are 
only the outward forms, wdiich gave to the new sect its marked exterior. 

If from the outside peculiarities, which so easily excite the sneer of the 
superficial observer, we look to the genius of the sect itself, Puritanism was 
religion struggling for the people. “Its absurdities,” says its enemy, “were 
the shelter for the noble principles of liberty.” It was its office to engraft the 
new mstituUons of popular energy upon the old European system of a feudal 
aristocracy and popular servitude; the good was permanent; the outward 
omblems which were the signs of the party, were of transient duration; like 
the clay and ligaments with which the graft is held in its place, and which are 
bru.shcd away aa soon ns the scion is firmly united. 

Puritanism exalted the laity. Every individual who had experienceil the 
raptures of devotion, every believer, who, in his moments of ecstasy, had felt 
the as-suranco of the favor of God, was in his own eyes a consecrated person. 
For him the wonderful counsels of the Almiglity had chosen a Saviour; for 
him the laws of nature had been suspended and controlled, the heavens had 
opciiqd, earth hiul quaked, the .sun had veiled his face, and Christ had died and 
had risen again; for him prophets and apostles had revealed to the world the 
oraclcis and the will of God, viewing himself as an object of the divine favour, 
and in this connection disclaiming all merit, he prostrated himself in the dust 
before heaven; looking out upon mankind, how could he but respect himself, 
whom God had cho.scii and redeemed? Angels hovered round hla path, 
charged to mini.stor to his soul; spirits of darkness leagued together to tempi 
him from his allegiance. His burning piety could use no liturgy; his peui- 
leiico could reveal his transgressions to no confessor, fie know no supei'ior 
in sanctity. He could as Uttlc become the slave of a priestcraft as of a despot. 
Ho was himself a Judge of the orthodoxy of the eklei’s; and if he feared the 
invisible i)owcrs of the air, of darkness, and of hell, he feared nothing on earth. 
Puritnni.sm constituted, not the Christian clergy, but the Christian people, the 
intorprolcr of the lUvinc will. The voice of the majority was the voice of God; 
and the ksuo of Puritfinism was therefore popular sovereignty. 

Of all contemporary sects, the Puritans were the most free from credulity, 
and, in their zeal for reform, pushed thoir regulations to what some would con- 
.^ider n sceptical extronio. So many superstitions hod been bundled up with 
<‘V<!ry venerable institution of Europe, that ages have not yet dislodged them 
all. ’ The Puritan.s at once emancipated themselves from a crowd of observ- 
uncc.s. They o.stahIishod a worship purely spiritual. To them the elements 
r('niaincd but wine and broad; they invoked no saints; they raised no altar; 
they aclorcd no crucifix; they kLased no book; they asked no absolution; they 
jiaid no tithes; they saw in tlie priest nothing more than a man; ordination 
was no more than an approbation of the officer, which might be expressed by 
tlic brethren, as well as by other ministers; the church, as a place of worship, 
wa.s to them but a mccting-liouso; they dug no graves in consecrated earth; 
iinliko tlioir po.stcrity, they married without a minister, and buried the dead 
witiiout a prayer. Witchcraft had not been made the subject of sceptical 
consideration; and in the years in which Scotland sacrificed hecatombs to the 
delusion, there were three victims in New England, 

On every subject but religion, the mildness of Puritan legislation corres- 
ponded to the popular chaviicter of Puritan doctrines . Hardly a nation of 
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Europe has as yot made its ci'inimal law so humane as that of early New I'lus- 
land. A crowd of offences was at one sweep brushed from the catalogue of 
capital crimes. The idea was never reccivctl that the forfeituro of life may I)C! 
demanded for the protection of proi)orty; the punishment for theft, for liurg- 
Inry, and highway robbciy was far more mild than the poualtioH iiui)osed o,ven 
by luoilern American legislation. Of divorce rvo have found no example; yet 
a clause in one of the statutes recognises the possibility of such an evout. 
Divorce from bed and board, the separate mnintouanco witliont the dissohil iou 
of the inarviago contract — an anomaly in Pi’otcalant legislation, tlmt pimislu's 
the innoneiit more than the guilty — was utterly aWjorrent from tlieir prin- 
cljdos. The care for ])o.stority \vn.s cverywhci'e visible. Since the aanetity of 
the innn'iagQ'bod is the safeguawl of faiuilios, and can alone inleiost tlio falJu'r 
ill the welfare and instruction of liis offspring, its purity wa.s protected by the 
penalty of death; a i)onalty whicli was inexoralily enforced against tlic guilty 
wife and her paramour. If in this respect the Ituvs wore more severe, in 
another they were more lenient than niodarn inainini’,s nppi'iwe. The girl 
whom youth and aftocLion betrayed into weakness was consni’od, jiitii'd, and 
forgiven; the law compelled the .seducer of innocenee to nuiri'y tlie pcisoii 
who had imposed every obligation by the concession of every right. 

Tlic bonovolcncc of the omiy Puritans appears from other o.xnmplcs. 
Tlu'ir thoughts worn always fixed on posterity, noinostici discipline was 
liiglily valued; hut if the law was severe against the undutifid child, it was also 
severe against a faithloSiS parent, The slave-trade was forinddi'n under 
penalty of doatli. The cnwii'St laws, till 1054, did not permit imy niiui’s 
])crson to be kept in iirison for debt, oxcc[)t when there was nn apis'arancii of 
some estate winch the debtor would not produce. lOvi'n the Iwute creation 
was not forgotten; and cruelty towards animals was a civil offi'in'o. Tlie 
sympnlhicfj of the colonists were wide; a regard for Protosliiiit (Icnuany is ii.s 
old 03 emigration; and, during the Thirty Years’ War, the whole people of 
New England held fasts and ouered prayers for the success of Iheir Haxou 
hicthreu. 

The purity of morals completes the picture of colonial felicity. "As Ire- 
land will not brook venomous beasta, so will not that laud vik' llvew.” One 
might dwell there “from year to yi'ar, and not see a driuikunl, or hear an outli, 
or moot a beggar.” The coiiscnueuee was universal health — one of the child' 
oletnciits of public happine.s.s. I'lic average dunitiiiii of life in New hlnghuid, 
compared until ICurope, was doubled; and the luinmu nice wn.s so vigorous 
that of all who u'cro born into tlio world more Uiim two in ten, full four in 
nineteen, attained the age of seventy. Of those wlio lived heyoiid ninety, 
the pi'opoi'tion, as compared willi J'lai’opoan tables of longevity, was still niol'i! 
rcinarkablc. 

Wo liavc dwelt the longer on the ehiiractor of the early I’ui'i(,aiiM of New 
Eiigliiud, for they ni’e the immiiLs of one third the whole wliile popiilalimi of 
the Pnited States. In tho first ten or twelve years-*- and tlu're was nevi'r 
afterwards any eonsiderablo ineroase from ICnghiml — v'o have seen that lliere 
came over 21 ,200 ponsons. or four thousand families. To New York mid ( )hio, 
wlicre they constitute half the popiilalUm, they have carried tho Puritan sys- 
tem of free schools; and their example is spreading it tiiroiigh the (ilvilised 
world. 

Historians have loved to eulogise the ijiannei’s and virliu's, the glory and 
the bonofitSj of chivalry. Puritauisin accomplished for mankind Fur more. 
Chivalry delighted in outAvard show, favored pleasure, muHi[)lie(l ainiisementH, 
and degraded the human race by an exclasivo respect for the privileged c)as,se.s; 
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Puritauiara bridled the paasions, commanded the virtues of self denial, and 
rescued the name of man from dishonor. The former valued courtesy; the 
latter, justice, Tlie former adorned society by graceful refinements; the lat- 
ter founded national grandeur on universal education. The institutions of 
chivalry wore subverted by the gradually increasing weight, and knowledge, 
and opulence of the iudustnous classes; the Puritans, rallying upon those 
classes, planted in their hearts the undying principles of democratic liberty .?i7 
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